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IXTRODfCTORY. 

Several  fatalities  have  been  reported  by  e.xperi- 
enced  surgeons,  following  the  open  method  of 
treatment  of  fractures.  The  procedure  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  careful  deliberation.  Let  us,  then, 
pause  for  a  moment,  first  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  closed  method :  Based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  which  the 
open  and  the  closed  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  contrasted  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite conclusion — cases  as  far  as  possible  of  like 
character  and  severity,  involving  corresponding 
bones  and  treated  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
same  circumstances  otherwise.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  closed  fracture  in  cases  in  ■which  it  can 
be  properly  kept  as  such,  always  unites  more  quickly 
than  the  closed  fracture  treated  by  the  open  meth- 
od. This  has  been  unquestionablv  true  in  sev- 
eral cases  of  closed  double  fractures,  notably  one 
very  severe  trauma  involving  both  the  long  bones 
of  both  legs  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  steel  beam 
upon  the  crossed  legs  of  the  patient  who.  at  tlie 
time  of  the  accident,  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
a  building  under  construction.  The  .v-ray  showed 
strikingly  similar  comminuted  fractures  of  both 
bones  of  both  legs.  One  leg  was  treated  by  the 
closed  method,  the  other  by  the  open  method  and 
plating,  with  the  result  that  the  closed  fractures 
were  consolidated  four  weeks  before  the  corre- 
sponding bones  treated  by  the  open  method.  This 
was  the  nearest  approach  in  my  own  experience 
to  the  logical  conditions  and  requirements  neces- 
sary to  form  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  additional  trauma 
— although  made  under  the  strictest  of  aseptic  pre- 
cautions— of  opening  the  tissues  of  one  of  these 
two  limbs  and  the  use  of  the  steel  plate  therein 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  difference  in  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  two  legs: 
in  other  words,  that  the  trauma  r<i  operative  pro- 


cedure and  the  application  of  a  foreign  body  are 
two  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of  de- 
layed union.  In  the  case  cited,  I  could  not  sup- 
pose the  delayed  union  due  to  muscular  or  fascial 
intervention,  for  I  had  taken  deliberate  pains  to 
prevent  this  by  securing  an  absolute  anatomical 
reduction.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  anatomical 
reduction  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  quick  re- 
pair and  functional  perfection.  1  am  forced  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  conservative  treat- 
ment will,  in  many  cases,  yield  results  as  good  as. 
and  often  better  than  the  radical  method,  and 
this  in  shorter  time,  in  every  case  of  approximate 
anatomical  reduction,  in  ichich  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure it.  Even  in  cases  of  rapid  union  following 
operative  procedure  union  would,  I  believe,  be 
still  more  rapid  in  the  same  cases  could  the  trau- 
ma of  operations  have  been  avoided. 

Delayed  or  non-union  is  a  frequent  complica- 
tion in  fractures  of  the  femur,  humerus  and  tibia, 
especially  those  subjected  to  the  open  method  of 
treatment,  and  more  especially  those  in  which 
foreign  bodies,  like  steel  plates,  have  been  cm- 
ployed,  whether  blood  clot  and  tissue  fragments 
— commonly  termed  the  stimulus  for  osteo- 
genesis— have  been  removed  or  not. 

Let  us  observe  then,  in  passing,  that  operative 
intervention  alone,  without  the  employment  of  a 
foreign  body,  may  retard  bony  union.  Indeed, 
delayed  union  or  non-union  following  operative 
procedure  is  even  more  common  in  fractures  of 
the  femur  than  in  those  of  the  tibia,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  greater  trauma  necessary  in  the 
former — a  larger  bone,  a  deeper  wound,  a  greater 
disturbance  of  tissues.  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
certainly  appears  so,  then  the  greater  amount  of 
foreign  matter  employed  in  fixation,  because  of 
the  greater  traumatism  necessary  therefor,  the 
greater  the  dangers — not  only  of  infection  and  of 
pressure  necrosis,  but  also  of  delayed  union  or 
non-union,  and  for  this  reason  a  wire  is  better 
than  a  steel  plate,  and  to  use  neither,  when  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  them,  is  better  than  to  use 
either. 

Mr.  Lane  lK)I(is  that  the  steel  plate  hastens  con- 
solidation. This  has  not  been  my  experience.  On 
the  contran,-,  excellent  fixation  though  the  plate 
makes,  in  many  cases,  indeed,  it  actually  retards 
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consolidation,   in    cases,   too,    in   which   the    soft      in  the  hitherto  motionless  patient,  without  union, 
structures  have  healed  by  first  intention  and  pre-      will  simulate  consolidation.     A\'e  know,  further, 
sented  not  the   slightest  evidences   of  infection. 
Bony  union  of  the  femur,  following  ten   weeks 


Fig.  1.  Gunshot  » 
split  in  six  fragments,  on 
within  the  brain  substance 
localization.) 


j£  skull,  3S  caliber  pistol  ball;  bullet 
without  the  cranium,  five  scattered 
(Probe   placed   against  scalp   to   aid   in 


after  steel  plating,  will  probably  be  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  absence  of 
anv  foreisrn  bodv  whatever. 


Fig.  2.  This  shows  all  fragments,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  removed — 
an  exact  verification  of  the  jrray  finding  in  Fig.  1 ;  uneventful  re- 
covery of  patient. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  non-union 
is  not  a  rarity  in  the  closed  fracture  treated  as 
such   and   in  good  apposition,   a   fact  due  some- 


Fig.    3.     Fracture   of   the   surgical 
marked  displacement  of  fragments. 


ck     of     the     humerus, 


times  to  too  active  motion,  sometimes  to  mus- 
cular intervention.  And,  by  way  of  contrast, 
we  may  obser\'e  that  a  slight  motion  permitted 


Fig.    4.     The    same    as   Fig.    3    reduced   and    wired. 

that  callus  formation  will  progress  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mild  infection,  not  because  of  it,  but 
in  spite  of  it ;  while  infection  of  a  severe  grade 


Fig.  5.  Patient  fell  from  wagon,  striking  arm  on  cobble  stone, 
causing  compound  fracture  of  humeral  shaft,  with  angular  displace- 
ment   through    rotation    of    detached    fragment. 

will  check  callus  formation  altogether.  And  we 
are  all  agreed  that  sepsis  is  the  greatest  of  all 
factors  of  failure  in  bone  surgerj-. 

The  open  method  has  a  legitimate  field  of  its 
own,  however,  viz.,  that  in  which  coaptation  can 
not  be  secured  and  maintained  without  it.     But 


Fig.  6.     The  same  as  Fig.  5  reduced  and  wired. 

I  should  like  to  join  with  those  who  protest 
against  it  as  a  procedure  of  routine.  There  are 
cases  in  which  its  propriety  is  unquestioned  and 
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unquestionable :  there  arc  others  in  which  equally 
good  results  are  obtained  by  the  closed  method. 

We  should  observe  further  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  increase,  as  a  rule, 
as  the  age  of  the  patient  increases.  The  child's 
case  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  the 
young  adult,  and  from  the  latter  we  may  expect 


Fij.  7.  Patient,  female,  sixty-five  years  old.  fell  down  steps, 
causing  fracture  of  the   femoral   neck. 

much  less  anxiety  than  from  a  like  condition  in 
the  aged. 

The  ideal  treatment  of  fractures  is  that  which 
effects,  by  the  closed  method  and  without  recur- 
rence of  displacement,  an  anatomical  reduction. 
The  second  best  procedure  is  that  of  the  open 
method  by  which  reduction  is  secured  and  main- 
tained without   any  foreign   body  whatever;  the 


phase  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would  now  invite 
attention : 

THE  0PER.\TI\E   TKK.VT.M  E.NT   ( iF   FR.\CTURES. 

The  operative  treatment  of  fractures  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  under  two  headings:  1.  Simple 
or  closed  fractures;  2,  those  which  are  compound 
or  open.     As  between    Lane  and    Fritz   Koenig, 


Fig.    9.     A   transverse    fracture   of  the   patella 
ments   were    widely   separated. 


vhich  the  frag- 


On  the  one  hand,  advising  operation  in  every 
case  of  simple  fracture  with  considerable  dis- 
placement of  fragments  and  difficulty  in  holding 
them  in  apposition,  and  von  Eiselsberg  and  the 
Viennese  clinic,  on  the  other,  advocating  surgical 
intervention  only  in  fracture  of  the  patella,  we 
may  regard  both  as  extremes,  and  select  the 
middle  course,   taking  all   the  cases  and   all   the 


-ind  fixed.  The  screw,  pre- 
-ely  through  the  length  of 
-It     of     entrance     into     the 


third,  that  which  gives  anatomical  reduction 
which  is  maintained  with  the  least  amount  of 
foreign  material  for  fixation.  This  last,  however, 
is  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for  operative  treat- 
ment, the  condition  being  one.  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  which  coaptation  can  not  possibly  be 
secured  and  maintained  without  it,  and  it  is  this 


Fii;.    10.     The   same   as   Fig.    9.   taken     seven 
showing  bony   union. 


afterward. 


circumstances,  as  they  come,  as  being  tiie  wisest, 
the  safest,  and  the  best  guides.  In  experienced 
hands,  however,  with  ho.<pitaI  facilities  and  a 
perfect  aseptic  technique,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  open  operation  where  the  frag- 
ments are  widely  displaced  and  apposition  with- 
out operation  is  impossible.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  danger  of  infection  is  practically 
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nil,  and  that  of  anesthesia,  in  competent  hands, 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

What  are  the  indications  for  operation  in  a 
closed  fracture?  1.  If  complete  reduction  is 
impossible.  2.  If  a  fragment  or  the  soft  parts 
intervene.  3.  If  the  condition  is  a  spiral  frac- 
ture with  much  separation  of  the  fragments.  4. 
If  apposition  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained.    5. 


Fig.  11.  Gunshot  fracture  of  fibula,  four  inches  of  bone  de- 
stroyed, tibia]  and  peroneal  arteries  severed;  operation  at  first 
refused;    gangrene,    followed    by    supracandyloid   amputation. 

Multiple  fractures,  not  too  much  comminuted.  6. 
Cases  of  rotation  of  the  fragments.  7.  Evidence 
of  involvement  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  8. 
Marked  deformity.  Many  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive men  operate  without  hesitation  upon  the 
patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  oscalcis. 

In    articular    fractures,    those    just    above    the 


Fig.  12.  The  same  case  as  Fig.  11,  showing  molded  stump  and 
grafted  patella  in  position,  fixed  by  screws  buried  beneath  fibro- 
periosteum  and  penetrating  only  dense  bone.  Patient  can  now 
(three  months  after  operation)  stand  the  weight  of  his  body  upon 
the  firmly  united  graft  without  the  slightest  pain. 

joint,  those  just  below  the  joint,  those  into  the 
joint,  and  in  cases  of  epiphyseal  separation — 
whether  or  not  to  operate  is  a  nice  question.  Let 
us  take  the  elbow  joint  for  example.  Any  great 
displacement  of  fragments  here  is  very  apt  to 
result  in  functional  impairment  if  not  in  anky- 
losis. The  problem  in  such  cases  is  very  difficult, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  with  which  we  have 


to  deal.  The  operation  should  not  be  undertaken 
except  by  those  of  considerable  experience,  and 
then  only  in  the  presence  of  an  absolute  asepsis. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions,  however,  with 
ankylosis  threatening,  it  is  unquestionably  best 
to  cut  down  upon,  replace  and,  preferably,  suture 
the  fragments. 

\\'hat  are  the  advantages  of  the  open  method? 


Fig.  13.  .A  closed  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  caused  by 
the  patient  getting  caught  under  a  falling  embankment,  and  found 
impossible  of  satisfactory  reduction.  Treated  as  a  closed  fracture 
because   of  muscle   intervention. 

1.  Better  union  ;  2.  Relief  from  pressure  on  nerves 
and  bloodvessels :  3.  Anatomically  accurate  appo- 
sition secured  and  maintained ;  4.  All  inter^^en- 
tions,  whether  bone,  muscle,  or  periosteum  re- 
moved and  non-union  therefrom  prevented ;  5.  In 
articular    fractures,    whether    the    supraarticular. 


Fig.  14.  The  same  case  as  Fig.  1.!.  cut  down  upon  and  reduced. 
Note  the  exact  coaptation  of  the  fragments  and  plaster-of-Paris 
cast.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  second  best  procedure — that  of  the 
open  method  by  which  reduction  is  secured  and  maintained  without 
any   foreign   body    whatever. 

infraarticular,  circumarticular,  or  epiphyseal  sep- 
aration— there  is  vastly  less  danger  of  ankylosis. 
After  a  fracture,  when  should  we  operate?  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  best  time  is  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  reason  given  being 
that  then  callus  formation  is  most  active,  that 
blood  clots  and  tissue  shreds  have  begun  to  be 
absorbed.     I  believe  in  the  earliest  operation,  if 
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operation  is  indicated  at  all.  I  believe  further 
in  washing  out  blood  clots  and  tissue  shreds  and 
bringing  the  soft  structures  into  the  closest  ap- 
proximation to  the  bone,  for  elimination  of  dead 
spaces  and  for  splint  etTect,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse, and  rather  than  imposing  upon  the  system 
this  unnecessary  task  of  absorption,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  infection. 


Fig.  15.  .A  compound  multiple  fracture  and  dislocation  at  the 
elbow  joint.  Patient,  a  railroad  employee,  was  struck  on  the  elbow 
by  a  shifting  engine. 

How  shall  we  treat  compound  fractures?  It 
is  most  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  been  less 
than  half  a  century  since  the  surgeon  had  to 
choose  between  immediate  amputations  or  death 
from  infection  ;  most  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
mortality  in  such  cases  has  fallen  from  forty  and 
fifty  per  cent,  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  even  this  is 
yearly  growing  less.  Can  the  profession  ever 
fittingly  record  its  indebtedness  to  the  immortals 
— Pasteur  and  Lister? 

If  the  bone  is  extensively  comminuted  and  irre- 
parable rlamnc^c  to  the  main  structures — vessels. 


r?     "       "  '    .      15.     Note    the    wiring   of    the 

acturc  of  the  ulna  shaft.     Put  up  in 
and    massage     were     begun     on     the 

;4'       :  -rcllent. 

nerves  and  muscles — exists,  primary  amputation 
is  indicated  and  should  be  immediate  if  the  pa- 
tient's condition  justifies  it ;  if  not,  then  we  should 
ligate  the  main  vessels,  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
wound,  apply  an  aseptic  dressing,  and  await  re- 
action. 

If  amputation   is  not   indicated,  it   Is   well  to 
observe  the  following  precautions:    1.  Thorough 


disinfection  of  the  wound  surfaces,  cutting  away 
contaminated  skin  edges:  2.  If  suspicious  of  in- 
fection, irrigate  with  1-1,000  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution,  or  with  70%  alcohol  or  paint  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine;  3.    The  fragments  which  project 


Fig.  17.  .\  spiral  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  with  very 
great  displacement  of  fragments.  Paliinl's  ankle  was  caught  in  a 
revolving   belt. 

through  the  wound  should  be  reduced;  if  neces- 
sary, resected:  4.  If  much  displacement,  suture 
the  fragments  :  5.  Otherwise  treat  the  open  as  you 
would  the  closed  fracture. 

Next,  the  wound  itself  should  be  cleansed  of 
all  freed  particles  of  bone,  dirt  and  blood  clot.  If 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  dirt  of  the  streets, 
hence  to  tetanus,  it  should  be  thoroughly  irri- 
gated and  a  prophylactic  injection  of  antitetanic 
.■;erum  should  be  immcdiatelv  administered.      If 


Fig.    18.     The   5,ini<-   .n    FiK.    i;    after   wiring. 

the  wound  is  verj'  large,  after  freshening  the  skin 
edges,  they  should  be  sutured  and  always  drained. 
If  small,  we  may  dispense  with  sutures  and  leave 
the  wound  open  for  drainage. 

Trendelenburg  closes  the  wound  completely 
after  disinfection.  This  method  is  certainly  to 
be  condemned  as  a  routine  measure,  .^septic,  oc- 
clusive, gauze  and  cotton  complete  the  dressing. 
Extension,  immobilization,  the  use  of  splints  and 
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casts  are  similar  to  their  application  in  a  closed 
fracture.  For  immobilization  the  moulded  plaster 
splint  is  excellent,  or  the  circular  plaster  cast 
may  be  applied,  split  through  the  centre  while 
)'et  soft,  and  a  gauze  bandage  placed  over  this 
to  prevent  swelling  on  the  one  hand  and  pressure 
necrosis  on  the  other. 

If  gas  bacillus  or  gangrene  is  present,  high  am- 


Fig.  19.  Fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg;  fixation  of  the  tibia 
with  the  Lane  plate.  This  plate  weighed  AlO'A  grains,  while  the 
tinned-steeled-annealed  wire  used  in  Fig.  17  weighed  but  8Ji  grains 
— actual  apothecary  weight. 

putation  is  the  rule.  If  infection  is  apparent  and 
it  does  not  yield  to  the  simpler  methods,  the 
wound  should  be  freely  opened  and  drained ;  or 
incision  and  counterincision  made,  followed  by 
continuous  irrigation  with  antiseptic  solutions, 
such  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  acetate  of  alum- 
inum,  3^    per   cent,    tincture   of   iodine,    1-5,000 


are  evidences  of  hopeless  shattering  of  bones  and 
soft  parts,  vessels  and  nerves,  amputation  is  in- 
dicated. Otherwise  the  wound  should  be  regard- 
ed as  clean  until  evidences  of  infection  appear. 
Considerable  comminution  may  ^-et  result  in  a 
good  limb.  Many  of  our  present  day  bullets  are 
aseptic.  Their  removal,  where  much  dissection  is 
necessary,  is  contraindicated,  except  in  the  pres- 


Fig.  20.  A  classic  Pott's  fracture  with  marked  backward  dis- 
placement. 

silver  nitrate ;  seventy  per  cent,  alcohol ;  or  the 
infected  member  may  be  treated  locally  with  heat, 
220°  F.,  after  the  method  of  Clinton,  of  Buffalo. 

Gunshot  fractures  are  treated  like  any  other 
compound  fractures.  The  surrounding  skin  should 
be  immediately  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  Be- 
yond this,  in  most  cases,  the  more  conservative 
the  treatment,  the  better  the  results.     If  there 


Fig.  21.  The  same  as  Fig.  20  reduced  and  placed  in  plaster-of- 
Paris  cast, 

ence  of  infection  or  when  they  act  as  foreign 
bodies  or  when  the  .r-ray  finding  shows  that  they 
admit  of  easy  removal.  A  prophylactic  injection 
of  antitetanic  serum  is  always  timely  in  gunshot 
wounds,  and  if  the  lungs  have  been  punctured, 
pneumonia  is  to  be  feared,  hence  vaccine  therapy 
is  indicated. 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  fixation?  Here 
opinions  differ  widely.  Reposition  is  insufficient 
in  many  cases.  To  maintain  accurate  apposition 
mechanical  fixation  is  neccessary.  The  ideal  su- 
ture is  one  that  is  strong  enough  to  hold  until 


Fig.  22.  Author's  grooved  bone  drill.  The  darker  shadow  rep- 
resents the  groove.  Attached  to  the  fle.\ible  shaft  of  a  motor,  with 
cord  and  fitting  for  the  electric  lamp  socket,  this  instrument  drills 
a  hole  in  a  few  seconds  after  exact  coaptation  of  the  fragments. 
The  wire  is  then  passed  through  the  groove  in  the  drill  and  the 
drill  withdrawn,  leaving  the  wire  for  fixation  of  the  fragments  and 
maintaining  them  in  the  exact  coaptation  of  reduction.  The  frag- 
ments cannot  slip  after  reduction,  for  the  drill  holds  them  immov- 
ably until  the  wire  makes  them  fast.  The  operation  by  the  old 
solid  drill,  by  hand  method — uncertain,  tedious,  slow — is  thus  ren- 
dered  certain,   simple,  and   only  a  matter  of   a  few   seconds. 

union  has  taken  place  and  then  to  admit  of  its 
own  absorption.  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing 
as  yet  that  can  with  safety  be  relied  on  for  this 
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purpose.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  si.xty 
day  chromic  catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon.  The 
non-absorbable  sutures  most  used  are  of  silver, 
iron,  or  bronze  aluminum  wire.  In  addition  may 
be  mentioned  screws,  nails,  clamps,  clips,  ivory 
pegs,  etc.  In  cases  of  little  tension,  as  in  epiphy- 
seal separations  at  the  elbow,  the  epicondyles  of 
the  humerus,  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  olecranon, 
patella,  tuberosity  of  the  oscalcis,  the  absorbable 
sutures   may   be   risked. 

When  there  is  tension,  the  best  suture  is  of 
wire,  either  a  single  heavy  or  a  double  fine  thread. 
Silver  is  objectionable  because  it  readily  breaks 
with  the  twisting  of  the  knot.  Bronze  aluminum 
or  iron  wre  has  greater  tensile  strength.  For  five 
years  past  I  have  been  using  a  tinned-steeled- 
annealed  wire,  which  is  the  strongest  and  best 
of  them  all. 

The  method  of  application  of  the  wire  is  very 
important.  We  may  drill  openings  through  the 
medulla  and  entire  diameter  of  the  bone  and,  after 
approximating,  twist  the  suture.  We  may  dis- 
pense with  the  drill  and  surround  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  bone  once  or  several  times 
with  the  suture  and  thus  hold  the  fragments  to- 
gether. Necrosis  here  is  an  exaggerated  fear. 
We  may  pass  the  suture  through  the  periosteum 
only,  as  in  the  patella  or  olecranon.  We  may 
pass  through  the  cortex  and  into  the  medullary- 
cavity  of  each  fragment  and  on  one  or  both 
sides  as  desired.  Or  we  may  pass  partially 
through  the  cortex,  between  the  periosteum  and 
medullary  cavity,  without  entering  the  canal  at 
all.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  method  for  long 
bones,  for  oblique  and  spiral  fractures,  and  al- 
together the  best  method  for  every  bone  to  which 
it  may  be  applicable.  Lane  recommends  steel 
plates  and  screws.  Parkhill  recommends  a  clamp. 
To  all  such  devices  the  objection  has  been  very 
properly  raised  that  they  are  bulky,  heavy,  cum- 
bersome, of  unnecessary  size  and  weight,  which 
increase  the  dangers  of  all  foreign  bodies  with 
an  added  danger  of  pressure  necrosis  and  infec- 
tion. 

The  use  of  plates  and  clamps  is  growing  less 
and  less  every  year.  The  weights  of  the  small- 
est and  lightest  Lane  plate  and  that  of  the  small- 
est wire  necessary  to  hold  the  same  fragments 
in  correct  apposition  are  thirty-four  and  a  half 
grains  as  compared  to  one  and  three-eighths 
grains;  and  the  weights  of  the  largest  Lane  plate 
and  of  the  largest  tinned-steeled-annealed  wire 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  are  591.5  grains 
as  compared  to  fourteen  and  a  quarter  grains — 
actual   apothecary  weight. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The  closed  method  is  the  method  of  choice 
when  even  an  appro.ximately  anatomical  coapta- 
tion can  be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  opera- 
tion is  indicated  in  the  closed  fracture  of  wide 
displacement  and  when  correct  apposition  is 
otherwise  impossible,  provided  hospital  facilities 
can  be  obtained. 

Operation  is  indicated  in  articular  fractures 
when  ankylosis  threatens,  and  the  best  results 
are  obtained  after  exact  coaptation  and  suturing 
of  the  fragments.  Massage,  followed  by  early 
passive  motion,  gradually  made  active,  should  be 
the  practice. 

W'hen  operation  is  indicated  at  all,  the  earliest 
operation  is  the  best. 

The  operative  treatment  for  open  fractures  is 
that  which  most  nearly  reduces  them  to  the  type 
of  the  closed  fracture,  except  as  to  drainage. 
'  Gunshot  fractures  should  be  treated  like  frac- 
tures of  the  open  type  in  contact  with  street 
dust.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
treatment  we  should  administer,  as  a  wise  pre- 
cautionary measure,  antitetanic  serum. 

In  all  cases  the  most  exact  coaptation  and  re- 
tention of  the  fragments  gives  the  most  gratify- 
ing results. 

The  ideal  suture  is  one  strong  enough  to  hold 
until  union  begins  and  then  admits  of  its  own 
absorption.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the 
sixtj'-day  chromicized  catgut,  which  is  unsafe 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  presence  of  tension. 
The  most  trustworthy  metal  suture  is  the  tinned- 
steeled-annealed  wire.  W'iring  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  fixation  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Because  of  the  dangers  of  an  osteomyelitis  the 
inedullarv  canal  should  not  be  invaded  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it. 

The  illustrations  represent  some  of  the  most 
common  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  interesting 
fractures  which  the  writer  has  had  to  treat.  For 
radiographing  these  cases  the  author  is  indebted 
to  Dr  Thomas  .\.  Groover. 
The  Farragut. 


The  important  considemtions  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  are,  at  first,  relief  of  pain  and  reduc- 
tion of  swelling,  and,  subsequently,  preservation 
of  function  of  ♦he  muscles,  the  nerves  and  the 
neighboring  joints.  Hence  the  value  of  early 
and  frequent  massage  and  passive  motion,  Tand 
in  suitable  cases,  of  active  motion)  and  the  neces- 
sity for  avoiding  splints  that  unduly  compress  the 
muscles  or  deprive  them  of  activity. 
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DEDUCTIONS   FROM   OUR   EXPERIE.XCE 

AT   THE   HOSPITAL   OF   THE   GOOD 

SHEPHERD    IN   THE   OPEN 

TREAMENT  OF  FRACTURES. 

E.  S.  Van  Duyn,  M.D., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Surgeon   to  tlie   Hospital  of   the   Good    Shepherd ; 

Professor  Clinical  Surgery,   Syracuse 

Medical  College. 


The  experience  obtained  on  the  service  at  our 
hospital  in  the  open  treatment  of  simple  frac- 
tures covers  a  period  of  twelve  years.  We  feel 
that  this  experience,  though  not  large,  has  been 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  definite  conclusions. 

Our  work,  to  its  present  extent,  agrees  with 
the  findings  and  injunctions  of  both  the  English 
and  American  Committees  appointed  by  their 
respective  Surgical  Associations  to  formulate 
rules  to  govern  the  use  of  the  open  method 
treatment  in  simple  fractures.  I  should  Uke  here 
to  call  attention  to  the  essential  difference  in 
the  reports  of  these  two  committees.  The  rules 
of  the  English  Committee  require  the  surgeon  to 
be  experienced  and  to  have  suitable  facilities  for 
aseptic  technic.  They  disallow  the  use  of  the 
open  treatment  where  reduction  can  be  made 
without  incision.  They  point  to  more  satisfac- 
tory results  when  undertaken  immediately  after 
accident ;  regard  it  as  commonly  unnecessary  in 
childhood  because  the  deformities  of  early  life, 
resulting  from  imperfect  reduction  of  fracture, 
largely  disappear  with  increasing  age ;  and  be- 
cause of  its  frequent  failures,  warn  against  its 
use  in  the  treatment  of  old  ununited  fractures. 

The  American  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  preliminary  report  at  Washington,  be- 
fore the  American  Surgical  Society  in  May,  1913, 
in  the  first  place  classified  those  employing  the 
method  of  the  open  treatment  in  three  groups, 
and  then  formulated  rules  appropriate  to  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

Operators  are  classified  by  this  Committee  as 
follows:  1.  Those  inexperienced  in  the  technic 
and  special  requirements  of  open  operation :  2. 
Experienced  surgeons,  but  with  poor  or  only  av- 
erage hospital  facilities  at  their  command ;  3. 
Competent  surgeons,  who  have  at  their  com- 
mand excellent  hospital  and  operating-room  fa- 
cilities, and  also  have  assistants  carefully  and 
thoroughlv  trained  in  all  the  details  of  aseptic 
procedures.  It  was  only  to  the  last  of  these 
groups  that  the  Committee  gave  sanction  for  the 
frequent  and  free  use  of  the  open  method.      The 


first  class  were  barred  absolutely,  and  the  second 
also,  except  when  some  peculiarly  urgent  neces- 
sity  for   the   method    should   exist. 

Herein  is  recognized  and  emphasized  the  key- 
note to  the  success  of  these  operations:  perfect 
aseptic  technic.  Success  comes  only  through  the 
association  of  the  experienced  surgeon,  a  prop- 
erly equipped  and  conducted  operating-room,  and  ■ 
trained  assistants.  The  markedly  great  value 
of  thoroughly  trained  assistants  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  when  the  surgeon  undertakes  pro- 
cedures that  depend  for  their  success  on  abso- 
lute asepsis.  In  unusual  or  new  procedures  that 
the  surgeon  may  undertake,  however  dexterous 
he  may  be  in  his  own  performance,  he  cannot 
completely  control  the  untrained  assistant  whose 
enthusiasm  represents  his  curiosity  rather  than 
his  eagerness  to  contribute  to  success. 

The  evils  that  come  from  inexperienced  and 
inadequately  trained  assistants  are  in  constant 
evidence  in  every  hospital  where  internes  re- 
cently graduated  from  college  and  frequently 
changing,  assume  the  role  of  surgical  assistants. 
In  operations  such  as  this  under  consideration 
where  asepsis  is  absolutely  essential,  the  assist- 
ants should  be  selected  because  of  their  adapta- 
bility, previous  training  and  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  their  duties.  We  have  found  for  such 
operations  success  better  assured  by  the  use  of 
only  one  assistant  properly  trained  even  if  some 
time  is  lost  and  the  operative  procedure  rendered 
a  little  more  difficult,  than  of  ■  more,  some  of 
whom  are  known  to  be  lacking  in  the  prerequisite 
experience  and  ability. 

I  emphasize  this  particularly  because  in  a  re- 
cent book  on  the  principles  of  surgery  just  re- 
ceived for  review,  in  referring  to  open  methods 
of  treatment  of  fractures  it  says :  "It  is  the 
method  of  choice  in  fractures  of  the  larger  bone 
and  can  be  done  easily  and  safely  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  anatomy  and  with  aseptic  meth- 
ods." I  have  used  italics  in  the  above  quotation 
to  call  attention  to  a  statement  which  is  to  be 
deplored. 

At  first  the  open  method  of  treating  fractures 
was  employed  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  apposition  the  fragments  that  could 
not  be  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  splints  and 
extensions.  For  this  purpose  foreign  material 
such  as  silver  wire  was  employed,  then  Lane's 
plates  came  into  use.  Here  was  a  great  advance. 
Through  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
in  these  operations  we  gradually  came  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  causes  of  our  inability 
bv  the  older  method  to  properly  reduce  fractures 
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and  to  keep  the  fragments  in  good  apposition. 
Instead  of  muscle  pull  and  muscle  contractions 
being  the  primary  faults,  they  are  secondary 
complications  and  cause  the  deformity  because 
of  the  imperfect  position  of  the  fragments.  By 
open  incision  we  found  the  failure  to  accomplish 
reduction  was  most  always  due  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  extraneous  tissues,  as  fascia  and  muscle, 
and  the  inability  to  apply  splints  and  extension 
so  as  to  prevent  overriding  and  deformity  was 
due  to  the  failure  to  first  properly  reduce  the 
fracture.  By  the  removal  of  the  hindrances  to 
apposition,  reduction  of  fragments  and  their  per- 
manent retention  in  place  became  possible.  It 
was  the  imperfect  reduction  and  not  the  muscle 
contraction  that  was  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  outside  splints  and  extension.  Suturing  of  the 
periosteum  and  surrounding  tissues  is  often 
sufficient  to  insure  against  redisplacement :  or,  if 
the  plane  of  fracture  is  unfortunate,  kangaroo 
tendons  wound  around  the  fragments  or  passed 
through  drill  holes  may  assure  the  fixation.  From 
this  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
case  submitted  to  operation  should  still  be  care- 
fully considered  after  complete  reduction  through 
incision  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  plate 
or  bone  implantation  as  well.  We  believe  that 
in  many  cases  after  the  fragments  have  been 
successfull)'  put  into  apposition  through  open 
incision,  outside  splints  and  other  simple  means 
will  suffice  to  hold  them  in  place.  Relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  non-absorbable 
foreign  body,  we  eliminate  the  most  dangerous 
element  in  these  procedures.  So  many  and  great 
are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  plates  that  we 
have  given  them  up  entirely.  In  our  experience 
the  necessity  of  subsequent  removal  of  plates  for 
all  causes  has  been  in  75%  of  the  cases,  and  this 
per  cent,  in  the  old  cases  grows  as  time  goes  on. 
The  use  of  plates  instead  of  wire  was  intro- 
duced in  fracture  treatment  to  secure  absolute 
immobility  of  the  fragments.  In  spite  of  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  ambulatory  treatment 
of  fractures  apparently  through  the  stimulation 
to  greater  bony  growth  at  the  point  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  slight  motion  induced, 
absolute  immobility  is  of  real  advantage.  It  is 
the  early  functional  use  of  the  limb  as  a  whole, 
and  not  irritation  by  movement,  that  is  of  im- 
portance. The  use  of  plates,  especially  metal 
plates,  necessitates  more  delay  in  returning  to 
the  normal  use  of  a  part  because  of  the  danger 
of  the  bending  of  the  plate  and  the  possibility 
of  the  strain  loosening  the  screws.  When  these 
accidents   occur   removal   of   the   plate   becomes 


necessary.  Good  early  bone  union  is  therefore 
delayed  of  necessity  through  the  prolonged  re- 
straint when  plates  are  used  and  this  is  some- 
times the  real  cause  of  non-union.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  bone  atrophy,  as 
shown  by  the  x-ray  following  fracture,  like  the 
atrophy  of  muscles,  is  due  to  disuse  of  a  lim'b, 
and  to  this  in  turn  is  due  in  large  measure  poor 
and  delayed  bon\-  union.  We  have  come  to  em- 
ploy very  early,  as  soon  as  the  active  signs  of 
inflammation  have  subsided,  passive  motion  and 
moderate  pressure  in  the  bearing  strain  line,  and 
we  begin  active  motion  correspondingly  early. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  when,  as  each  case  is  a 
law  to  itself,  but  active  use  is  usually  permitted 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-fourth  day.  If 
the  radiograph  and  manual  examination  do  not 
show  satisfactory  progress  in  healing,  thyroid 
extract  is  prescribed.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  remedy  to  stimulate  the  for- 
mation of  callus.  The  injection  of  iodine  at  the 
seat  of  fracture  is  also  to  be  recommended.  Bier's 
injection  of  the  patient's  blood  between  the  bone 
ends,  though  new  to  us,  seems  scientifically 
proper.  His  good  results  from  this  method  of 
treatment  coincides  with  our  theory  of  the  ex- 
planation of  why  open  operations  undertaken  im- 
mediately or  very  soon  after  the  injury  are  more 
successful  than  are  those  done  some  time  after 
the  time  of  injury.  .A  blood  clot  between  the 
fractured  ends  is  essential  to  proper  bony  union. 
In  the  operation  it  is  the  practice  to  carefully 
remove  all  old  blood  clots  and  unless  the  break 
is  recent  or  the  end  freshened  by  recutting,  there 
will  not  be  formed  a  new  blood  clot  from  hem- 
orrhage. 

Our  theory  respecting  the  part  played  by  the 
blood  clot  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  special- 
ized tissue  structures  other  than  connective  tis- 
sue require  a  definite  space  or  channel  for  their 
growth.  For  example,  regeneration  of  nerve  oc- 
curs only  when  the  divided  nerve  ends  have  been 
brought  in  apposition,  or,  if  too  far  separated, 
the  tract  between  them  is  kept  open  by  a  tube 
or  if  not  by  an  actual  tube  by  some  material 
that  is  absorbable  which  by  the  proliferation 
of  the  surrounding  and  ensheathing  connective 
tissue  accomplishes  the  same  end.  A  blood  clot 
acts  in  this  same  way  by  organizing  and  then 
allowing  any  specialized  adjacent  tissue  to  re- 
place it  or  proliferate  itself  into  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  connective  tissue  formation  derived  from 
any  tissue  other  than  the  bone,  that  is  to  say, 
growing  in  between  the  ends  of  the  bone  from 
the  surrounding  tissue  will   remain  simple  con- 
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nective  tissue  or  organized  to  its  specialization, 
but  will  not  become  osseous.  The  periosteum 
of  the  bones  themselves  seems  to  act  in  this 
capacity  as  a  sheath  for  proper  bony  growth 
within,  rather  than  to  be  actually  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  osseous  tissue. 

Through  the  routine  and  early  A"-ray  exam- 
ination after  each  attempt  to  reduce  a  fracture 
by  manipulation,  we  have  frequently  observed 
where  complete  reduction  has  not  been  obtained 
that  greater  deformity  and  greater  displacement 
was  the  result.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dis- 
placed fragments  are  retracted  by  muscular  con- 
traction until  they  become  fixed  in  the  adjacent 
soft  tissues.  Each  time  that  manipulation  is 
performed  the  pocket  in  these  tissues  is  torn 
and  loosened,  and  if  the  end  or  ends  are  not 
properly  apposed,  mechanical  restraint  will  not 
be  successful  and  they  will  slip  back  into  the 
enlarged  pocket.  This  results  in  greater  dis- 
placement. This  offers  a  good  reason  for  the 
open  operation.  If  for  any  reason  operation  is 
not  admissible  in  a  given  case,  manipulation  for 
reduction  should  be  very  carefully  considered 
and  the  patient  should  be  made  aware  that  if 
unsuccessful  greater  deformity  will  probably  be 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  open  operation 
is  permissible  and  complete  reduction  is  not  ob- 
tained by  manipulation  as  shown  by  physical  and 
.r-ray  examination,  24  to  48  hours  later,  open 
operation    is   urgently   indicated. 

Conclusion.  We  hold  that  the  open  treatment 
of  fractures  is  more  scientific  and  gives  more 
satisfactory  results  than  the  older  method  in 
those  cases  where  complete  reduction  cannot  be 
immediately  accomplished  and  maintained;  that 
the  dangers  of  open  treatment  lie  only  in  faulty 
technic :  that  excepting  where  it  is  necessary  to 
bridge  in  a  gap,  foreign  material  other  than  su- 
tures should  not  be  introduced :  that  when  such 
foreign  material  is  necessary  bone  from  the  pa- 
tient himself  is  best;  that  all  cases  should  be 
examined  at  regular  inter\'als  with  the  ^--ray  to 
determine  the  amount  and  extent  of  callus  for- 
mation, and  when  failure  in  such  formation  is 
manifest  in  spite  of  early  manipulation,  strain 
pressure  and  massage,  known  therapeutical  and 
mechanical  means  to  induce  local  hyperemia  and 
promote  bony  deposits  should  be  emploved. 


Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  may  be  pro- 
duced by  slight  injuries.  Thus,  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  maj'  be  fractured  by  a  twist  of 
the  foot  while  walking  or  dancing. 


CONSERVATION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
FRACTURES. 
W.  L.  EsTES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
Director  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Conservation  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only  how  best  to  restore 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  involved  but  also  how  to 
do  it  with  as  little  suffering  and  inconvenience  of 
the  patient  as  possible,  and  with  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  disability,  and  with  the  best  final  result. 
Therefore   in  beginning  the   treatment  of   every 
fracture  the  surgeon  should  consider, 

1st.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  this  particu- 
lar bone,  considered   as   regards    (a)    the 
individuality  and  physical  condition  of  the 
patient,   (b)   the  environment  of  the  pati- 
ent, (c)  the  actual  fracture  itself. 
2nd.  What  method    of    treatment    will    give    the 
patient  the  least  suffering  and  discomfort 
after  reduction  and  fixation. 
3rd.  Which  will  be  the    method    most    likely    to 
result  in  the  shortest  disability  of  the  pa- 
tient and  give  him  afterwards  the  best  final 
functional  result. 
First,  li'hat  is  the  best  treatment  for  this  particu- 
lar fracture  considered  as  regards: 

(a)  The  individuality  and  f'livsical  condi- 
tion of  the  patient. 

(b)  The  environment  of  the  patient. 

(c)  The  nature,  location  and  condition  of 
the  fracture  itself. 

(a)  Before  everything  else  I  have  advisedly 
placed  the  consideration  of  the  patient  himself.  That 
is  to  say,  the  determination,  if  possible,  not  only  of 
the  actual  physical  condition  of  the  individual  as 
regards  his  general  health  and  his  reaction  to  the 
trauma,  the  amount  and  degree  of  local  injury, 
but  also  his  temperamental  peculiarities  and  habits. 

It  would  obviously  be  highly  improper  to  treat 
a  very  old  or  a  very  young  patient  as  one  would  a 
young  adult;  or  a  very  weak  and  organically  dis- 
eased person,  as  one  would  a  strong,  healthy  indi- 
vidual 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in  beginning  the 
treatment  is  to  make  a  careful  general  physical 
examination  of  the  patient.  Note  all  organic  lesions 
and  evidences  of  improper  or  delayed  development, 
or  marked  signs  of  senility. 

Old  people,  whether  senile  from  the  degeneration 
of  very  many  years  or  the  effect  of  some  dyscrasia, 
notoriously  are  intolerant  of  confinement  to  bed  and 
all  that  it  means. 

Conservation  requires  therefore  that  this  class  of 
patients  .shall  be  treated  by  some  method  which  will 
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free  them  from  the  bed  very  soon,  immediately  ii 
possible. 

Again,  old  people  as  a  rule  do  not  endure  severe 
operative  procedures  and  all  that  may  follow  severe 
operations.  Open  methods  are  not  the  methods  of 
selection  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  this  class 
of  patients. 

One  is  almost  of  a  necessity  brought  to  the  selec- 
tion of  some  fixed  dressings  which  may  enable  the 
patient  to  be  taken  out  of  bed.  and  which  will  so 
control  the  affected  limb  while  he  is  out  of  bed 
that  no  great  or  persistent  suffering  will  result. 

The  bones  of  very  old  persons  unite  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  their  soft  tissues  are  rigid,  even  fibrous 
tissue  is  very  slow  to  develop  between  the  ends  of 
the  fragments.  The  fractured  ends  become  en- 
cysted in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  deep  muscles, 
fascia  and  extravasated  blood  clot — in  many  in- 
stances, without  any  attempt  at  union  or  callus; 
rather,  atrophy  takes  place.  The  result  is  very 
considerable  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  until 
the  cyst  cavity  is  formed  laceration  of  the  muscles 
and  fascia  takes  place  whenever  motion  occurs. 
Result;  pain,  restlessness,  lack  of  sleep,  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength.  Immediate  fixation  is  there- 
fore necessary  but  it  should  be  by  light  molded 
splints. 

These  cases  cannot  endure  irritating  pressure  nor 
do  they  tolerate  very  heavy  apparatus.  Well-fitting 
molded  splints  of  leather  reinforced  by  light 
(aluminum)  metallic  strips  or  bars,  I  have  found 
best  in  these  cases. 

Young  children  always  do  best  with  fixed  molded 
splints.  Plaster  of  Paris  makes  the  ideal  dressing 
for  them. 

The  disposition  of  the  patient  should  also  influ- 
ence the  choice  of  method  of  treatment  and  the 
selection  of  splints.  Nervous,  verj-  irritable  people 
do  not  tolerate  long  periods  of  extension  by  the 
ordinary'  methods  of  traction  usually  employed,  nor 
do  they  endure  confinement  to  bed  as  well  as  calm 
and  phlegmatic  individuals  do. 

Especially  must  one  take  into  consideration  the 
systematic  effect  of  the  trauma  in  selecting  and  ap- 
plying methods  of  treatment.  A  fracture  of  one  of 
the  chief  long  bones  sometimes  produces  very  severe 
shock.  The  injury  is  always  exceedingly  painful. 
The  "noci  association"  of  Crile  intensifies  and  some- 
times prolongs  this  shock  for  many  hours.  There- 
fore to  set  about  prolonged  efforts  at  reduction  of 
the  fracture  or  the  application  of  apparatus  which 
itself  will  be  painful,  during  this  period,  would  be 
very  bad  for  the  patient  and  extremely  bad  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

The  extremity  should,  with  the  utmost  gentleness. 


simply  be  fixed  in  the  position  of  deformity  by  some 
temporary  splint  or  dressing  (for  the  lower  extrem- 
ity an  old  fashioned  fracture  box,  or  sand  bags 
serve  best)  until  full  reaction  takes  place,  then  the 
formal  reduction  may  be  made  and  the  permanent 
dressing  applied. 

This  injunction  in  regard  to  these  conditions  of 
extreme  weakness  and  suffering  from  the  fracture 
seems  so  elementary  and  trite  that  1  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  emphasize  it  but  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  very  frequently  seen  physicians  forget  or 
neglect  to  observe  it.  Not  only  do  "green  internes" 
in  hospitals  forget  it,  but  physicians  of  experience 
who  ought  to  know  better  neglect  it. 

In  an  investigation  of  788  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  I  found  that  of  the  27  deaths 
reported,  5,  or  over  22%  of  all  the  deaths,  oc- 
curred from  shock  and  exhaustion. 

Illnesses  of  whatever  kinds,  dyscrasias  and  spe- 
cific infections  must  of  course  receive  consideration 
and  will  markedly  modify  the  treatment. 

(b)  Environment. 

The  surroundings,  housing  and  etc.,  must  have 
very  great  influence  in  the  selection  of  treatment  for 
fractures.  These  markedly  influence  the  result  of 
treatment  too. 

One  should  hesitate  to  criticise  the  result  in  any 
given  case  of  fracture  until  he  knows  the  surround- 
ings and  conditions  with  which  the  attending 
physician  had  to  work. 

Very  different  methods  must  be  employed  in 
treating  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  say  in  a  remote 
country  house,  having  only  the  old-fashioned  broad 
beds  and  usual  furnishings  and  means  of  a  house  of 
a  small  farmer,  froiu  those  employed  in  a  first- 
class  hospital  or  in  the  modern  home  of  a  rich  city 
dweller. 

Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  and  positive 
errors  of  skiagrams  taken  by  ignorant  or  unskilful 
persons,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  skiagram 
properly  taken  by  a  competent  operator  serves  as 
the  best  guide  to  detennine  the  relative  positions  of 
the  fragments  in  cases  of  fractures,  and  is  the  best 
record  of  proper  or  improper  adjustment  of  the 
fracture.  Therefore  a  physician  who  is  obliged  to 
treat  a  fracture  without  the  advantage  of  an  .r-ray 
machine  should  have  his  results  judged  by  a  differ- 
ent standard  than  those  of  a  surgeon  who  has  the 
advantage  of  a  well  equipped  .r-ray  laboratory. 
This  fact  it  seems  to  mc  ought  to  be  brought  out 
very  prominently  in  medico-legal  investigations  and 
in  suits  for  malpractice. 

(c)  The  nature,  location  and  condition  of  the 
fracture  ii.<!elf. 

A    thorough   examination    of   a    fracture   should 
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be  made  only  when  the  surgeon  is  prepared  to  apply 
the  necessary  fixation  apparatus  after  reducing  the 
fracture. 

To  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
fracture,  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  and  the  dis- 
placements of  the  fragments  requires  manipulations 
which  cause  very  sharp  pains  and  it  is  an  exhaust- 
ing process  for  a  nervous  and  very  sensitive  person. 
Unless  it  be  necessary  in  a  consultation  or  for  some 
other  well  defined  purpose  which  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  the  purpose  of  giving  first 
aid  and  applying  temporary  dressings  to  make  the 
patient  endure  the  agony  of  a  thorough  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  fracture. 
This  is  ail  the  more  to  be  avoided  if  the  patient  is 
to  be  transported  some  distance. 

The  injured  limb  should  be  fixed  in  the  position 
of  displacement,  after  ascertaining  that  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  are  not  so  located  that  they  will  be 
apt  to  injure  the  skin  or  large  bloodvessels  or  nerves. 
The  patient  should  be  carried  to  the  place  where  he 
will  receive  permanent  treatment ;  then  a  careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  but  with  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness and  care.  Rough  and  inconsiderate  handling 
always  exaggerates  the  pain  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  patient,  this  in  turn  provokes  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  injured  member  and  renders  exam- 
ination and  reduction  much  more  difficult.  Having 
determined  the  fracture  and  displacement,  imme- 
diately the  proper  splints  and  fixation  apparatus 
should  be  prepared.  These  splints,  etc.,  should  be 
selected  for  each  individual  case  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  case  in  hand  in  every  instance.  That 
is  to  say,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  for  instance,  should  not  have 
applied  to  it  doctor  A.  B.  or  C.'s  splint  for  mid- 
thigh  fractures,  or  the  latest  recommendation  for 
extension  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  middle  of 
the  femur  simply  because  these  have  been  recom- 
mended as  most  efficient  in  such  cases  by  their  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  advocates. 

Every  case  of  fracture  differs  as  much  from 
every  other  case  of  fracture  of  similar  location  as 
do  cases  of  pneumonia  which  involve  similar  areas 
of  the  lung  in  different  individuals. 

In  short,  the  fixation  apparatus  must  be  adapted 
to  the  indiz'idiial  case,  and  not  the  individual  case  to 
the  apparatus. 

I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  my  in- 
ternes and  assistants  grasp  the  full  importance  of 
this  maxim.  Hence,  I  emphasize  it  on  all  occasions 
and  opportunities,  as  I  believe  physicians  generally 


may  also  not  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  vital 
importance  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that 
an  accurate  determination  or  diagnosis  be  made  of 
the  direction  of  the  fracture,  as  regards  the  axis  of 
the  bone,  viz.,  whether  transverse,  oblique,  longi- 
tudinal or  spiral ;  the  displacement  of  the  fragments 
and  their  relative  positions  as  regards  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  axis  of  the  limb,  and  whether 
the  fracture  is  simple,  comminuted,  multiple  or 
complicated,  and  whether  the  fracture  is  complete, 
green  stick  or  impacted.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  most  important  also  at  once  to  diagnose  a 
compound  fracture.  While  this  usually  is  easy,  in 
a  few  cases  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Sometimes  small  lacerated  wounds  of  the  skin  and 
fascia  seem  not  to  involve  the  soft  tissues  to  the 
bone  when  actually  by  devious  routes  they  do. 
IVhcn  in  doubt  treat  such  cases  as  compound  frac- 
tures. 

To  determine  all  these  points,  manipulation  and 
palpation  for  an  experienced  surgeon  may  suffice  for 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but  for  the  family  prac- 
titioner and  the  occasional  handler  of  fractures  it 
will  be  far  better  to  have  a  skiagram  made  by  a  re- 
liable Roentgenologist.  Indeed  I  think  no  surgeon 
now-a-days  ought  to  treat  a  fracture  of  an  impor- 
tant long  bone  without  the  benefit  of  a  skiagram. 

Careful  measurements  should  be  made,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  extremities,  especially  the  lower 
e.xtreinity,  vary  very  considerably  in  length  and  de- 
velopment in  their  normal  condition.  Careful  in- 
spection of  the  fellow-member  should  also  never  be 
neglected,  if  it  has  not  been  injured,  to  determine 
the  proper  contour  and  direction  of  the  limb  and 
in  order  accurately  to  gauge  the  distortion  of  the 
fractured  extremity. 

In  many  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
general  anesthesia  to  make  a  thorough  diagnosis. 
As  this  will  be  necessarj'  in  most  cases  in  order  to 
"set"  the  fracture  a  surgeon  should  ahvays  be  pre- 
pared to  use  ether  when  called  to  care  for  a  frac- 
ture. 

Having  accurately  diagnosed  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  fracture  and  having  everything  ready 
for  the  reduction  the  surgeon  must  decide  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  will  be  the  best  treatment 
for  the  individual  case.  This  sometimes  will  be 
comparatively  easy ;  at  other  times  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  try  in  some  cases  several 
methods  before  I  found  the  treatment  and  apparatus 
which  seemed  to  fit  the  conditions  of  these  cases. 

General  anesthesia,  unless  there  be  some  contra- 
indication, should  be  employed  in  reducing  nearly 
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all  the  major  fractures.  Indeed,  in  very  few  cases 
is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  fracture  without  the 
relaxation  and  freedom  from  pain  which  narcosis 
procures. 

Transverse  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  when 
accurately  reduced,  may  confidently  be  placed  in  a 
rigid  molded  splint.  Plaster  of  Paris  I  have 
found  quickest  and  best  for  making  these  splints. 

Fractures  having  a  short  obliquity  with  deep 
notches  or  ''shoulders,"  also  may  be  treated  by 
plaster  of  Paris  splints  when  accurately  reduced. 

Very  oblique  fractures  w-ith  comparatively 
smooth  bevelling  along  their  fractured  surfaces  re- 
quire, as  a  rule,  continuous  extension  with  lateral 
coaptation  devises,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Fractures  about  the  joints  require  special  posi- 
tions of  the  distal  fragment  in  order  to  meet  the 
usual  tilting  of  the  proximal  ends.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  just  what  position  this  may  require.  Each 
case,  as  I  said  before,  varies  from  all  others. 
Anatomical  laws  do  not  apply  in  many  cases  of 
fracture.  Var>ing  degrees  of  injury  to  the  adjacent 
and  attached  muscles  will  entirely  prevent,  in  some 
cases,  the  normal  traction  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
spasm  of  the  muscles  which  is  provoked  by  the  irri- 
tation of  the  fragments  will  in  other  cases  make 
distortions  quite  contrary  to  the  anatomical  rule  for 
the  cases. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  know  the  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in 
every  case.  Knowing  this  the  proper  position  may 
be  determined  for  the  individual  case. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  statement  was  made 
if  accurate  adjustment  of  the  fragments  can  be  made 
in  certain  fractures  they  may  be  held  by  fixed 
rigid  plaster  of  Paris  dressing,  properly  applied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
fragments  is  practically  never  obtained  by  the  old 
conser\-ative  methods.  This  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand and  to  forgive  after  one  has  in  many  instances 
seen,  by  the  open  method,  the  fragments  entangled 
in  the  fascia  and  muscles,  and  noted  how  tremen- 
dously diflicult  it  is  to  unite  them  even  while  seeing 
and  handling  them  by  direct  traction  and  leverage 
of  powerful  instruments  through  the  open  wound. 
Then,  too,  no  outside  splint  or  traction  device  is 
absolutely  reliable.  I  am  convinced,  after  studying 
a  large  number  of  skiagrams  of  my  own  and  other 
surgeons'  cases,  that  reposition  of  fragments  by 
the  accepted  methods  of  traction,  viz..  Buck's  ex- 
tension and  all  its  variations,  Bardenheuer's  method 
(Steinmann's  traction  hooks  have  not  been  used 
long  enough  yet  to  report  accurately  on  them),  and 
the  assistance  of  coaptation  splints  and  devices  is 
very  rarely  accurate. 


Properly  fitting  plaster  of  Paris  splints  will  hold 
the  fragments  and  the  limb,  if  reduction  has  been 
made  and  maintained  during  the  application  of  the 
splint.  Unfortunately  this,  also,  is  very  rarely  ob^ 
tained. 

One  is  brought,  therefore,  face  to  face  with  the 
alternative  of  inaccurate  adjustments  of  the  frag- 
ments and  doubtful  maintenance  of  reposition  with 
such  results  as  were  formerly  obtained,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  the  open  operation  for  the  adjustment 
and  direct  fixation  of  the  fragments,  with  the  risk 
of  infection,  etc.    Which  shall  it  be? 

Lane  and  his  immediate  followers  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Fractures  of  the  British  :\Iedi- 
cal  Association  (1912  meeting)  have  given  a  tre- 
mondous  boost  to  the  open  method  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  long  bones. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion based  its  report  upon  an  analysis  of  2,940  cases. 
The  operated  cases  analyzed  were  only  208.  It 
hardly  seems  fair  to  deduce  fast  conclusions  as  re- 
gards the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods 
from  such  a  disproportionate  number  of  cases. 
Again,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
operated  cases  were  taken  from  the  clinics  of  the 
best  equipped  and  skilled  surgeons  whereas  the  non- 
operative  cases  were  gathered  from  a  much  larger 
and  probably  more  representative  list  of  practition- 
ers. 

Summarized,  condensed  and   the   order  changed 

the  most  important  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

1st.  Although  the  functional  result  may  be  good 
with  an  indifferent  anatomical  result,  the  most  cer- 
tam  way  of  obtaining  a  good  functional  result  is  to 
secure  a  good  anatomical  result. 

(See  1st.  paragraph,  p.  23  of  the  report.) 
2nd.  In  nearly    all    age   groups    operative    cases 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  good  results  than  non- 
operative  cases.     (1st  paragraph,  p.  22>.) 

3rd.  Xo  method,  non-operative  or  operative, 
which  does  not  promise  a  good  anatomical  result 
should  be  accepted  as  the  method  of  choice. 

Of  operative  methods  those  which  secure  accurate 
reposition  and  fixity  of  the  fragments  give  better 
results  than  methods  which  do  not  obtain  these. 

4th.  To  secure  the  best  results  operative  treatment 
should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  after  the  accident  as 
practicable. 

5th.  The  mortality  directly  due  to  operative  treat- 
ment of  simple  fractures  of  the  long  bones  is  found 
so  small  that  it  can  not  be  urged  as  a  sufficient  rea- 
son against  operative  treatment.  (See  table  X 
p.  23.) 

6th.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  the  operative 
treatment  of  fractures  requires  special  skill  and  ex- 
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perience  and  such  facilities  and  surroundings  as 
will  insure  asepsis. 

7th.  (This  sums  up  the  whole  conclusion  and 
should  be  carefully  noted.)  For  surgeons  and  prac- 
titioners who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
operative  method,  the  non-operative  procedures 
are  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  yet  the  more  safe 
and  serviceable. 

Robert  Jones,  commenting  on  this  report  in  his 
presidential  address,  delivered  at  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Institution  {British  Medical  Journal,  De- 
cember 7,  1912),  also  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
remarkably  well  in  the  following  sentence.**  "Be- 
fore we  reach  to  new  things  we  must  ask  ourselves 
if  we  have  done  the  best  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  only 
by  being  critics  of  our  own  work  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, each  for  himself,  which  procedure  will  in  his 
own  hands  give  the  best  results."' 

The  Committee  on  Fractures  appointed  by  the 
American  Surgical  Association  made  a  preliminary 
report  at  the  last  (1913)  meeting  of  the  association 
(Trans.  A.S.A.,  1913). 

This  committee  divided  the  profession  as  regards 
treatment  of  fractures  into  three  classes  and  put  its 
recommendations  as  answers  to  three  interroga- 
tions, as   follows : 

"1st.  What  should  be  the  routine  method  for  the 
average  general  practitioner  and  those  unskilled  in 
surgery  as  a  specialty  ? 

"2nd.  What  should  be  the  routine  treatment  for 
trained  surgeons,  surgeons  with  the  usual  facilities 
afiforded  by  small  or  cottage  hospitals  ? 

"3rd.  What  should  be  the  routine  treatment  for 
skilled  surgical  experts  with  adequate  hospital 
facilities?" 

For  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  those  not 
trained  in  surgery  as  a  specialty,  the  Committee  sug- 
gests the  study  and  adoption  of  a  routine  method 
midway  between  that  of  immobilization  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mobilization  of  Lucas-Championniere, 
or  the  traction  method  of  Bardenheuer,  on  the 
other.  It  is  believed  that  either  the  method  of  the 
French  surgeon  mentioned  or  that  of  Bardenheuer, 
the  German  expert,  probably  will  be  found  to  re- 
quire too  much  skill,  experience  and  attention  to  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  only  occasionally 
liave  need  to  treat  the  more  troublesome  fractures. 
For  these  general  anesthesia  should  nearly  always 
be  employed  for  the  diagnosis  and  reduction  of  the 
fracture,  unless  .r-rays  are  used  during  the  manipu- 
lations preceding  the  application  of  the  fracture 
dressing.  General  anesthesia  should  always  be  used 
by  such  practitioners  in  the  diagnosis  and  reduction 
of   fractures   involving  joints.     It  alone   will   solve 


many  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  often  simplify  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  injury. 

If  reliance  is  placed  upon  .r-ray  readings,  the. 
study  of  the  skiagraphic  plate  must  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  medical  man  accustomed  to 
both  clinical  and  radiographic  examination  of  bone 
lesions.  The  radiographic  reports  of  even  expert 
radiographers  alone  are  not  always  reliable  guides 
to  surgical  practice.  They  must,  as  other  patho- 
logical reports,  be  studied  in  association  with  expert 
surgical  experience  and  clinical  observation. 

The  maintenance  of  reduction  of  the  fragments 
should  be  assured  by  position,  traction,  splints  or 
other  easily  removable  apparatus.  Splints  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  easy  inspection  of  the 
condition  of  the  fragments  and  soft  parts,  and  to 
permit  early  passive  and  slight  active  movements. 
Molded  splints  of  gauze  and  gypsum  or  other  plastic 
materials  fit  and  best  fulfil  the  above  requirements. 
The  watchwords  for  this  first  class  of  practitioners 
are  general  anesthesia,  plastic  splints  or  traction, 
frictions  and  frequent  inspection,  early  mobility, 
delay  in  weight-bearing. 

What  should  be  the  routine  for  trained  surgeons 
restricted  by  the  moderate  facilities  of  small  or  cot- 
tage hospitals? 

Prolonged  immobilization  has  probably  been 
largely  discarded  already  by  most  American  sur- 
geons, when  they  take  personal  care  of  the  entire 
treatment  of  a  fracure.  This  is  especially  true  of 
patients  in  private  practice.  Mobilization,  less  than 
that  advised  by  Lucas-Championniere,  or  traction 
apparatus,  to  a  less  extent  than  that  used  by  Barden- 
heuer, varying  with  the  locality  of  the  injury,  has 
been  adopted  by  many  and  probably  should  be 
adopted  by  all  such  surgeons  for  the  usual  run  of 
fractures.  One  or  the  other  method  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  routine  at  the  hands  of  the  class 
of  surgeons  mentioned  in  private  practice  and  in 
small  hospitals  with  moderate  facilities. 

This  opinion  suggests,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  operative  treatment  be  restricted  to  especially 
rebellious  fractures,  known  to  be  such  or  found  to 
be  such,  after  a  very  few  days'  study.  This  judg- 
ment is  recorded  because  of  the  difficulty  under 
such  circumstances  of  insuring  perfect  asepsis  and 
sufficient  trained  assistance. 

The  troublesome  fracture?  that  may  with  pro- 
priety be  mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for 
operative  treatment  are : 

Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  T- 
fractures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  third  of  the  radius,  fractures  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  radius  with  dislocation  of  the 
radial  head,    fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
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shafts,  especially  in  adults,  fractures  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  femur,  supra-condyliod  fractures  of  the 
femur,  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  near  the 
ankle  occasionally.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  operative  treatment  suggests  itself  as  the 
preferable  method  in  any  fracture  which  cannot 
properly  be  reduced  or  retained  after  reduction. 

If  operative  treatment  is  the  final  resource  metal 
plates  under  absolute  asepsis  should  be  used  unless 
reduction  alone,  or  suture,  nails  or  screws  are  effec- 
tive. When  reduction  of  fragments  is  not  easily 
gained  or  its  maintenance  is  doubtful,  plating  will 
be  usually  found  better  than  wiring.  A  few  cases 
will  not  need  direct  fixation  after  the  reduction  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  incision.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  immediate,  that  is,  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  injury.  It  is,  in  fact, 
better  to  operate  within  a  few  hours  than  to  delay 
even  a  few  days,  unless  shock  or  other  contraindi- 
cation requires  delay.  The  method  selected  by  the 
surgeon  within  the  first  week  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
continued  if  the  surgeon  be  familiar  with  both 
operative  and  non-operative  procedures. 

What  should  be  the  routine  treatment  for  skilled 
surgical  experts  with  adequate  hospital  facilities? 

If  prolonged  immobilization  has  not  been  dis- 
carded, the  surgeon  can  hardly  be  termed  a  skilled 
surgical  exjjert  in  fracture  treatment.  He  is  behind 
the  times  in  the  surgery  of  fractures,  though  he  be 
a  recognized  expert  in  abdominal,  cerebral,  thoracic, 
or  pelvic  surgery  or  other  branches  of  the  medical 
art.  To  a  fracture  specialist  with  the  facilities,  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  assistants  and  the  other 
essentials  of  a  well-organized  modern  hospital,  it 
makes  little  real  difference  in  morbidity  or  mortality 
whether  he  select  the  non-operative  or  the  operative 
plan.  The  latter,  like  all  septic  surgical  procedures, 
requires  more  time,  more  care  and  more  con- 
scientious service  at  the  beginning  but  makes  the 
after  days  easier  for  the  surgeon,  less  painful  for 
the  patient,  and  less  troublesome  for  the  nurses. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when  metropolitan 
hospitals  will  not  be  considered  satisfactorily  or- 
ganized unless  fractures  are  assigned  for  treatment 
to  specially  equipped  wards  under  the  care  of 
surgeons  particularly  interested  in  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  these  injuries.  These  surgeons 
may  gain  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
fluoroscope  while  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments 
is  in  progress.  Gunstock  deformities  of  the  elbow, 
forearms  incapable  of  full  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, deformed  wrists,  valgus  ankles,  coxa  vara,  and 
shortened  and  crooked  femurs  all  too  frequently 
prove  the  need  for  increased  surgical  skill,  perhaps 


specialism,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
tubular  bones  of  the  limbs. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain  that  consoli- 
dation of  a  fracture  takes  place  a  little  more  slowly 
after  direct  fi.xation  of  fragments  than  in  a  well- 
reduced  fracture  under  non-operative  treatment. 
The  statement  that  the  surgical  expert  will  be  able 
to  conduct  the  patient  in  safety  to  the  point  of  re- 
covery with  good  result  in  most  fractures  by  either 
the  operative  or  non-operative  route  is  true  only 
provided  he  personally  dominates  the  situation  as  to 
reduction,  fixation  and  after-treatment  and  sets  the 
time  at  which  the  patient  shall  be  allowed  to  resume 
liis  original  occupation.  Such  a  surgeon,  if  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  will  obtain  good  ana- 
tomical and  good  functional  results  in  many  frac- 
tures without  blood-letting  measures.  In  others  he 
wilj  not  fail  to  recognize  early  the  need  for  open  re- 
duction and  direct  fixation,  nor  will  he  fear  sepsis, 
hemorrhage  or  shock.  Similarly,  he  will  seldom  fail 
to  recognize  those  cases,  in  which  these  risks  of 
operation  outweigh  the  benefits  likely  to  be  obtained 
through  it.  Then  some  of  his  patients  will  be  treat- 
ed by  non-operative  methods  and  may  perhaps  show 
poor  anatomical  restoration  of  the  skeleton,  as  well 
as  bad  functional  use  of  the  injured  limb.  They 
will,  however,  live. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  expert  have  more  liking 
for  operative  surgery  and  a  mind  less  mechanical  in 
its  attitude  toward  fracture  repair,  he  will  apply 
operative  procedures  to  a  greater  number  of  frac- 
tures than  will  his  colleague  above-mentioned.  He 
will,  however,  equally  recognize  those  cases,  in 
which  operative  surgery  of  the  blood-letting  kind 
has  no  place." 

2nd.  What  method  of  treatment  ztnll  give  the  pa- 
tient the  least  suffering  and  discomfort  after  the 
reduction  and  fixation? 

With  an  experience  of  about  200  operated  cases, 
I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  answering  this  cate- 
gorically and  say  undoubtedly  if  thorough  asepsis  is 
obtained  the  operative  method  is  followed  by  far 
less  pain  and  discomfort  than  the  non-operative. 

3rd.  Which  ivill  be  the  method  most  likely  to  re- 
sult in  shortest  disability  of  the  patient,  and  give 
him  afterzvards  the  best  functional  result? 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  operative  treat- 
ment is  a  little  slower  than  the  non-operative  as 
regards  the  confinement  of  the  patient.  I  think  tliis 
is  generally  conceded  by  most  operators. 

As  regards  the  best  functional  results  in  after- 
life, one  cannot  be  so  sure  about  this.  Lane  asserts 
that  the  final  results  are  much  better  after  the  opera- 
tive treatment.  For  Mr.  Lane's  cases  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  true.     I  think  it  is  not  yet  proved  in 
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regard  to  the  operative  cases  of  all  surgeons.  This 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  carefully  investigated  and 
reported. 

Some  time  ago  a  surgeon  of  a  large  industrial 
establishment  told  me  that  he  had  noticed  that  men 
vi^ho  had  been  treated  by  the  non-operative  methods 
for  fracture  of  the  femur  were  never  able  to  go 
back  to  their  former  laborious  jobs.  If  this  is  true, 
it  should  have  a  very  great  influence  in  determining 
the  operative  treatment  for  fractures  of  the  femur 
at  least.  While  it  has  never  been  possible  for  me 
with  the  "floating"  character  of  the  patients  whom 
I  have  treated  to  keep  track  of  the  majority  of  my 
cases  of  fractures,  I  have  observed  and  known  the 
final  results  of  a  sufficient  number  to  be  sure  that 
many  of  my  cases  have  been  able  to  resume  fully 
their  former  laborious  occupations. 

It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  conservation  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  may  best  be  obtained  by  following  the 
suggestion  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones 
of  Liverpool,  viz.,  "Before  we  reach  to  new  things 
we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  done  the  best  by 
the  old ;  and  it  is  only  by  being  critics  of  our  own 
work  that  we  can  discover  each  for  himself  which 
procedure  will  in  his  own  hands  give  the  best  re- 
sults."   

METAL    BONE    PLATING    A    FACTOR    IN 
NON-UNION.      AUTOPLASTIC    BONE 
GRAFTING   TO    EXCITE   OSTEO- 
GENESIS    IN     NON-UNION 
OF  FRACTURES.^ 
Walter  M.  Brickner,  M.D., 
Adjunct   Surgeon,  Mount   Sinai   Hospital, 
New  York  City. 


other  observers  who  believe  that  operative  treat- 
ment, because  of  the  manipulation  of  the  tissues  or 
otherwise,  causes  delay  in  union.  Albee^  quoting 
Martin,  accepts  the  belief  that  metal  plates  and 
screws  may  cause  delayed  and  non-union,  and 
advances  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  prefering  his 
excellent  bone-graft-inlay  operation. 

Case  I.  F.  A.,  a  slender  but  healthy  young 
nursemaid,  falling  down  an  elevator  shaft  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  sustained  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  left  femur,  7  inches  above 


I  have  elsewhere-  expressed  the  belief  that  metal 
bone  plates  and  screws,  applied  to  fractured  bones, 
can,  of  themselves,  be  the  cause  of  subsequent  non- 
union. The  two  cases  here  recorded,  which  pro- 
vide several  other  interesting  deductions  concern- 
ing fracture  surgery,  support  that  belief.  Edward 
Martin'  states  that  "As  a  rule  the  presence  of  a 
plate  in  place  of  stimulating  osteogenesis  between 
the  broken  ends,  retards  it.  This  retardation  is  in 
some  places  [cases]  so  great  as  to  entirely  prevent 
union."  John  B.  Roberts*  reports  a  case  in  which 
his  "attention  was  called  to  the  possibility  of  plat- 
ing being  a  cause  of  delay  in  union" ;  and  he  quotes 

>  From  the  Surgical  Service  of  Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  The  skiagraphs  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Jaches, 
radiographist  to   the   hospital.  ,    ,      ^,        ,r    ,     .      j 

=  Proceedings  of  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  January  3.  1913,  Medical  Record,  June  14,  1913, 
p.    1100.      See  also   Editorial   in   this    issue. 

» Martin,  Treatment  of  Ununited  Fracture,  Surgery,  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics,   September,  1912   (Vol.    15),  p.   252.  _ 

•  Roberts,  Operative  Fixation  as  a  Cause  of  Delay  in  Union  of 
Fractures,  Annals  of  Surgery,   1913,  Vol.   57,   p.   545. 


lower   third   of  the   femur,    afte 


the  line  of  the  knee-joint,  fracture  of  the  left  ra- 
dius, fracture  of  the  skull  ( ?)  and  cerebral  concus- 
sion. Perhaps  because  her  serious  condition  after 
the  injury  prevented  active  treatment  of  the  femur 
fracture,  it  healed  with  considerable  angulation  in 
the  sagittal  plane  and  with  three  inches  shortening 
(figs.  1  and  2).  ... 

For  the  relief  of  this  great  shortening  of  her 
lower  extremity,  she  was  admitted  to  the  surgical 
service  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  about  six  months 
later  (February,  1912).  She  was  then  in  good 
general  condition.     The  knee  had  a  flexion  range 

»  Albee,   The  PostGraduale,  November,   1912. 
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Fig.  3.  C 
ing.  Note 
which  was 
operation. 


ie  I.  After  Lane  plat- 
the  small  fragment, 
left      undisturbed 


4.    Case    I.    Radiograph    after    brisement    lord    of 
Note    avulsion    of   tibial    tubercle   and    neighboring 

on    of    bone.      The    bone    graft    is    not    seen    in    this 

re    (lateral    view). 


ig.  5.  Case  I.  A  few  weeks  after  the  second  operation,  sho 
dU^nrb^/n^^'v^';''  ','?\."'i",'  following  first  operation  that 
disturbed.     Note  slight  adduction  of  lower  fragment. 


Fig  7.  Case  I.  Several 
graft  with  the  femur,  ar 
the  graft. 


Note  beginning  fusion  of  the 
t    rarefaction    or   absorption    in 


Fig  S.  Case  I.  Several 
graft  fairly  fused  to  fe 
absorption. 
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of  about  45°.  The  lower  third  of  the  left  thigh 
was  the  site  of  marked  bony  swelling  and  evident 
deformity  of  the  shaft  (as  shown  in  the  radio- 
graphs). There  was,  however,  apparently  solid 
union. 


f 

Fig   9.  Case   I.  The    tibia 
from  it. 


weeks   after    removing   the    graft 


On  February  29,   1913,   I  exposed  the   fracture 
by  open  operation.       The    fairly    abundant    callus 


callus  over  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  A  small 
bone  fragment  was  found  postero-internally,  and 
this  was  not  disturbed  (fig.  3),  Because  of  the 
much-shortened  muscles,  considerable  effort,  by 
leverage  and  traction,  was  required  to  bring  the 
freshened  bone  ends  into  full  alignment.  This 
accomplished,  a  3js"  Lane  plate  was  applied  \vith 
four  Ya,"  screws  (fig.  3).  The  muscles  and  perios- 
teum were  sewed  over  with  chromicized  catgut,  and 
the  skin  wound  closed.  A  long  spica  plaster-of- 
Paris  cast  was  applied. 

There  was  no  undue  reaction  from  the  operation, 
and  the  soft  parts  healed    per    primam.      .\fter    6 


Fig   10.  Case   II.   Recent   fracture   of   midshaft   of   femur,   after   at- 
tempted manual   reduction,   and   immobilization. 

about  the  shaft  contained  much  cancellous  bone, 
but  it  was  not  very  solid  and  was  easily  lifted  away, 
■where  necessary,  with  the  chisel.     There  was  little 


Fig.    11. 
lent  apposition 


nd  alignment 


Note    the    excel- 


allowed    to     walk    with 


weeks    the    patient    was 
crutches,  in  her  cast. 

On  April  22nd,  Jy,  weeks  after  the  operation.  I 
noticed  slight  forward  bowing  of  the  femur  and 
sliglit  mobility.  The  patient  was  put  back  to  bed 
for  several  weeks  and  massage,  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  the  sixth  week,  was  continued.  Then 
she  was  allowed  to  walk  again,  as  before.  But 
neither  weight-bearing,  recumbency  nor  massage 
favorably  affected  the  now  evident  non-union. 

On  June  17th,  about  15  weeks  after  the  bone- 
plating,  I  again  exposed  the  femur.  The  fragments 
zi-erc  in  qond  contact  and  a'iqnnicnt.  the  plate  and 
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screws  were  in  place  and  the  latter  had  loosened 
but  little  in  the  bone.  There  7i'as,  however,  very 
little  neti'  callus  and  none  over  the  ends  of  the 
fragments. 

1  removed  the  plate  and  screws  and  laid  over  the 
same  site,  medullary  aspect  downward,  an  osteo- 
periosteal bone  graft,  3'^"  long,  -;s''  wide  and  5/16" 
thick,  chiselled  from  the  tibia  of  the  same  extrem- 
ity. This  was  applied  merely  as  an  c.vcitant  of 
osteogenesis,  not  as  a  splint.  No  gutter  was  made 
for  it  in  the  femur,  the  cortex  of  which  was  merely 
scraped  to  supply  a  fresh  surface  for  bone  adhe- 


under  narcosis.  \\  ith  audible  snapping  of  the  ad- 
hesions, the  knee  was  very  gently  flexed  30°  or  less. 
The  next  day  a  small  subcutaneous  hemorrhage 
was  noted  about  the  tibial  tuberosity,  and  a  radio- 
graph ( fig.  4 1  showed  tliat  the  brisement,  gentle 
though  it  was.  had  torn  loose  a  large  segment  of 
the  tibial   head. 

To  treat  this  the  ])atient  was  again  put  to  bed  for 
four  weeks,  and  no  further  effort  was  made  to 
loosen  the  knee-joint. 

During  the  two  weeks  in  which  the  [)atient  was 
walking  about   before    she    left    the    hospital,    on 


Fig  12.  Case  II.  Seve 
non-union. 


allcr   Lane  plating.      Detti 


sion.  The  fracture  ends  were  not  freshened,  nor 
were  the  fragments  otherwise  manipulated.  The 
bone  graft  was  held  in  place  merely  by  sewing 
over  it  the  retracted  periosteum  and  muscles. 
Plaster  cast  as  before. 

The  cast  was  removed  after  six  weeks,  when 
there  was  solid  union. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  prolonged  immobiliza- 
tion (25  weeks  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  sev- 
eral elsewhere  after  the  original  injury  i,  the  knee 
had  become  stiffened  by  fibrous  ankylosis.  To 
overcome  this,  on  August  19th  (9  weeks  after  the 
second  operation )     I    performed    brisement    force 


Kig.  Ij.  Last  II.  Soli.l  union  six  weeks  alter  removal  of  plate 
and  application  ot  bone  grait.  Lateral  view,  obscuring  the  graft. 
Note  the  fractures    (marked   by  arrows)    caused   by  brisement    force. 

October  1st,  the  mobility  of  the  knee  very  rapidly 
improved,  and  within  a  few  months  thereafter  it 
increased  to  90°. 

When  I  last  saw  the  patient,  several  months 
ago,  she  had  a  very  good  range  of  knee  motion,  she 
walked  well,  the  union  of  the  femur  and  tibial  frac- 
tures was  solid,  and  there  was  no  deformity.  The 
.shortening  of  the  extremity  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  or  less. 

To  study  the  fate  of  the  bone  graft  a  series  of 
radiographs  (figs.  5,  6.  7.  8)  was  made  at  inter- 
vals of  several  weeks  after  its  insertion. 
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The  record  of  C.-xse  II  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  that  of  Case  I,  except  that  it  concerns  a  recent 
fracture,  also  transverse,  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
of  the  right  femur  in  a  robust  muscular  lad  of  19 
(fig.  10). 

Immediately  after  his  injury  he  was  admitted, 
April  7th,  1912,  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  With 
no  apparatus  then  at  hand,  repeated  eti'orts  at  re- 
duction by  manual  traction  were  made.  These  fail- 
ing to  overcome  the  overriding,  which  was  2^" 
under  traction,  on  April  19th  Dr.  Lilienthal  re- 
duced the  fracture  by  open  operation,  and  attached 
a  3y&"  Lane  plate  w'ith  four  screws.  A  long  spica 
plaster  cast  was  applied. 

No  undue  reaction  followed  the  operation ;  and 
the  soft  parts  healed  per  primam.  The  excellence 
of  the  apposition  and  alignment  is  shown  in  fig.  11, 
a  radiograph  made  6  days  after  the  operation.  But 
neither  the  Lane  plate  nor  the  well-applied  cast 
maintained  that  alignment.  When  the  cast  was  re- 
moved, June  20th.  seven  weeks  after  the  operation, 
there  was  evident  forward  bowing  of  the  thigh 
and  non-union;  and  a  radiograph  (fig.  12)  showed 
decided  forward  angulation  of  the  fragments  and 
tearing  away  of  the  upper  fragment  from  the  plate. 
On  Tune  24th,  I  exposed  the  bone  again.  There 
was  considerable  recent  callus  about  the  fragments, 
except  in  the  region  of  the  plate  which,  with  the 
two  upper  screws,  had  loosened  from  the  proximal 
fragment,  as  pictured.  I  removed  the  plate,  and 
found  no  evidence  of  beginning  union  within  the 
line  of  fracture  itself. 

In  spite  of  the  decided  angulation,  the  deformity 
was  not  very  marked  in  this  muscular  thigh,  and 
not  sufficient  to  cause  disability.  I  therefore  de- 
cided not  to  disturb  the  callus  or  the  bone  itself 
bv  realigning  the  fragments.  Leaving  them  un- 
disturbed, I  applied  a  tibial  osteo-periosteal  bone 
graft  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  Case  I. 

Six  weeks  later,  August  6th,  when  the  plaster 
cast  was  removed,  there  was  solid  union. 

To  overcome  the  fibrous  ankylosis  that  had  de- 
veloped in  the  knee  I  performed  a  gentle  brisement 
force  on  September  2d.  A  radiograph  (fig.  13) 
taken  a  day  or  two  later  disclosed  an  infraction 
just  above  the  femoral  condyles  and  a  tearing  of 
the  superior  border  of  the  patella.  To  treat  this 
fresh  lesion  which,  however,  had  given  no  symp- 
toms, the  patient  was  again  put  to  bed  for  four 
weeks.  When  he  left  the  hospital,  after  walking 
again  for  a  few  weeks,  he  had  a  rapidly  increasing 
knee- function.  When  I  saw  him  last,  about  a  year 
ago.  his  range  of  knee-motion  was  fairly  complete; 
he  walked  well  and  although  there  w-as  a  notice- 
able, but  not  ugly,  forward  bowing  of  the  thigh, 
there  was  only  scant  shortening  of  the  extremity. 
These  two  cases  afford,  I  believe,  the  following 
deductions : 

1.  A  metal  plate  screwed  to  a  fractured  hone  can, 
of  itself,  cause  delayed  union  and  non-union.  In 
seeking  the  cause  of  failure  of  union  in  these  cases 
it  must  be  remembered  that:  both  were  healthy 
subjects;  in  one  the  fracture  was  recent,  in  the 
other  union   had   previously   taken  place;   in  both, 


union  was  prompt  after  the  plate  was  removed;  in 
both,  there  was  primary  union  of  all  the  soft  tis- 
sues; in  neither,  was  any  other  cause  for  the  non- 
union found  at  operation. 

The  evidence  of  two  cases  is  not  final,  but  it  is 
fairly  convincing,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
similar  experiences  of  other  surgeons.  For  myself, 
I  am  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
this  belief  to  advise  against  the  use  of  a  metal  plate 
and  (or)  screws  in  any  open  operation  in  which 
simple  reduction,  or  reduction  and  the  application 
of  an  autoplastic,  fresh  bone  splint-graft  (cortical 
or  intramedullary)  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

2.  Neither  a  Sys"  metal  plate  nor  an  additional 
zcell-applied  plaster  cast  can  be  depended  upon  to 
maintain  the*  alignment  of  a  fractured  femur  shaft 
in  a  very  muscular  thigh.  It  must  be  said  that  Lane 
is  using  much  larger  plates  in  these  cases  (the  in- 
creased size  also  having  objections,  however),  and 
avoids  the  plaster  cast — which  afifords  opportunity 
for  passive  and  active  muscle  action  and  thus  helps 
to  maintain  tissue  activity. 

3.  Union  might  have  taken  place  in  both  these 
cases  after  the  mere  removal  of  the  offending  for- 
eign bodies.  But  I  beheve  that  it  would  have  been 
slow,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  simple  bone 
graft  actively  stimulated  the  osteogenesis  that  had 
been  inhibited  in  the  fragments. 

4.  A  study  of  radiographs  5,  6,  7,  8,  made  at 
intervals  over  a  period  of  about  six  months,  shows 
a  gradual  fusion  of  the  bone  graft  with  the  femur, 
and  affords  no  indication  of  rarefaction  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  graft  itself.  As  far  as  this  evidence 
goes,  it  supports  the  contention  of  MacEwen*  and 
contradicts  that  of  Murphy^  and  others. 

5.  After  prolonged  immobilization  the  bones  (at 
the  knee-joint,  at  any  rate)  are  very  brittle.  It  is 
therefore  unwise  to  perform  brisement  force  for 
fibrous  ankylosis,  until  the  extremity  has  been  in 
function  again  for  some  time — after  which,  it  may 
not  be  necessary. 

30  West  92d  Street. 

» MacEwen,  The  Growth  of  Bone,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons, 
Glasgow,  jl9U.^^^  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  April  7,  1912,  et  seq. 


In  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  examine  carefully  for  injuries  to  the 
brachial  plexus. 


Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hu- 
merus is  one  of  the  lesions  that  may  be  found 
in  "stifif  and  painful  shoulder."  Radiographic- 
ally  it  may  have  to  be  diflferentiated  from  cal- 
careous deposit  in  the  supraspinatus  tendon,  also 
a  lesion  frequently  found  in  shoulder  disability. 
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THE   IXLAY   BONE   GRAFT  AS   A  TREAT- 
MENT OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURES.    A 
REPORT  OF  FIFTEEN   SUCCESS- 
FUL CASES. 
Fr£d  H.  Albee,  M.  D., 
New  York  City. 
This    paper    is    supplemental    to    the    following 
brief    reports    appearing    in    the    Journal    of    the 
American    Medical   Association,    August  3,    1912, 
page   353;    The   Post-Gradiiate,    November,    1912, 
Vol.  27,  No.  1 1 ;  and  Author's  Stereo-Clinic,  pub- 
lished by  The  Southworth  Co.,  1913 ;  and  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  15  cases  of  ununited  fractures, 
and  an  e.xperience  gained  from  the  application  of 
the  bone  transplant  to  205  additional  cases  of  vary- 
ing character. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  Lane  plate  and  other 
internal  metal  splints,  when  applied  to  ununited 
fractures  of  long  standing,  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  advantage  in  securing  bony  union.  This 
view  has  been  strengthened  by  the  accumulation  of 
experience. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  fresh  fractures 
and  ununited  fractures  are  entirely  different  al- 
though it  is  very  evident  from  the  discussion  of 
these  problems  with  various  men  and  the  large 
number  of  failures  seen  in  our  clinics,  that  many 
practitioners  do  not  appreciate  this  difference. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  fresh  fractures  tem- 
porar}'  fixation  only  is  necessary  to  insure  union, 
as  the  osteogenetic  function  of  the  fragments  is 
active  and  in  the  presence  of  accurate  apposition 
union  occurs  rapidly.  The  proper  application  of 
the  Lane  plate  in  suitable  cases  fulfils  all  require- 
ments. 

In  ununited  fractures  the  problem  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  have  here  in  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
a  marked  diminution  or  an  entire  cessation  of 
osteogenetic  activity.  This  cessation  of  activity  is 
evidenced  in  the  marked  sclerosis  or  eburnation 
which  is  always  found  in  ununited  fractured  ends, 
often  extending  back  from  the  seat  of  fracture, 
from  three-fourths  to  two  inches. 

The  pathology  of  this  condition  of  sclerosis  is 
very  similar  to  that  found  in  non-ankylosing  osteo- 
arthritis where  there  is  an  over-deposit  of  calcium 
salts,  and  a  consequent  diminution  and  degeneration 
of  bone-producing  cells.  The  therapeutic  require- 
ments of  these  pseudoarthroses  are  fixation,  and 
stimulation  of  osteogenesis  on  the  part  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  an  osteogenetic  scaffold  connecting  the 
active  bone  in  each  fragment  back  of  the  eburnated 
areas. 

The  bone  graft,  when  inlaid  according  to  the 
herein  described  technique,  is  the  only  means  of 


fulfilUng  these  requirements.  Two,  if  not  all,  of 
these  three  essentials  are  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  union. 

The  Lane  plate  furnishes  but  one  of  these,  viz., 
temporary  fixation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  causes 
absorption  and  disintegration  of  bone.  The  bone 
transplant  not  only  produces  fixation  but  also 
stimulates  callus- formation  and  grows  bone  on  its 
own  part. 

Abundant  evidence  has  accumulated  to  prove 
that  something  more  than  fixation  is  necessary  in 
these  conditions.  The  most  favorable  cases  for 
external  fixation,  such  as  fractures  at  the  middle 
third  of  the  tibia,  with  the  fibula  intact,  have  failed 
to  unite  in  spite  of  months  of  effectual  splinting 
and  recumbency  in  bed.  Operation  showed  no 
interposition  of  soft  tissues  and  there  was  no 
evident  reason  for  non-union. 

Cgdivilla  appreciated  the  above-mentioned  thera- 


I-ig.  L  The  Author's  ino.iif.cati.).,  uf  Hie  HartlL-v-Kcrivon  motor. 
Ihe  right  angle  arm  for  saw  with  gear  for  reducing'  speed  of 
saw  and  the  tube,  on  the  left,  for  constant  spray  of  saline  solu- 
tion on  saw  from  an  elevated  douche  bag  are  recent  and  important 
improvements.  Ihe  above  mentioned  twin  saw  is  shown  in  the 
ippcr  corner  of  the  illustration,  this  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
in    place    of    single    saw    already    there.      For 
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of 


use   see   text. 


peulic  requirements  and  met  them  partially  by 
spanning  the  fractured  area  with  a  very  thin  auto- 
genous periosteal  graft,  which  gave  a  fair  percent- 
age of  good  results.  But  it  was  not  an  ideal  pro- 
cedure in  that  it  did  not  furnish  efficient  fixation, 
it  did  not  stimulate  osteogenesis  between  the  end  of 
the  fragments,  because  it  was  entirely  superficial, 
and  it  did  not  penetrate  cortical  bone  structure.  Be- 
ing extraosseous  it  therefore  furnished  an  imper- 
fect graft  environment. 

Murphy  has  evolved  a  better  method  in  his  use 
of  an  intramedullary  dowel,  which  furi.''ihcS  more 
effectual  fixation  and,  being  entirely  intraf.->eous, 
favors  stimulation  of  osteogenesis  by  better  contact 
of  graft  to   recipient   fragments.     It   is,   however, 
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difficult  thus  to  get  contact  of  graft  to  active  bone 
beyond  the  sclerosed  area,  which  is  most  important. 
It  is  also  difficult  of  application  in  small  bones,  such 
as  those  of  the  forearm,  where  the  medullary  canals 
are  small.  As  in  the  case  of  the  intramedullary 
aluminum  splint  of  Elsberg  it  is  most  difficult  to 
secure  the  necessary  lateral  fixation  in  fragments 
of  the  ulna  and  radius,  where  these  bones  have  been 
contractured  together  during  long  existing  non- 
union. 

An  illustrative  case  that  will  be  mentioned  later 
was  that  of  an  ununited  fracture  at  the  middle  of 
the  radius  of  four  years'  duration.  After  four  un- 
successful operations,  including  Lane  plating,  the 
radial  fragment  ends  were  found  closely  contrac- 
tured to  the  side  of  the  ulna.    They  were  freed  with 


The  technique  applied  in  twelve  of  my  cases, 
namely,  fractures  of  the  tibia,  shaft  of  the  femur, 
radius  and  humerus,  was  as  follows : 

The  fractured  area  was  exposed  by  a  generous 
skin  incision.  When  the  fractured  bone  is  super- 
ficial, as  in  the  case  of  the  tibia,  the  incision  is 
made  lateral  to  the  intended  site  of  the  bone  insert. 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  retracted,  the 
bone  ends  are  developed  and  freshened  with  chisel, 
motor  burr  or  saw,  and  the  sclerosed  bone  plug 
is  removed  from  the  medullary  canal. 

If  there  is  overlapping  of  the  fragments  the 
amount  of  pull  required  to  correct  it  varies  with  the 
degree  of  overriding  at  the  site  of  fracture.  In  the 
case  of  a   fractured  femur  in  a  muscular  man,  as 


1    fracture    of    long    bones. 

laid    into   cortex   and    held 

icnuuii    i.uiu.c=    «    described    in    above    text. 

face  view  of   graft   in   place   showing  location 

kangaroo    sutures,      c.      Longitudinal    sagittal    sec- 


Fig.    2.      Diag.«...-    ...    0-- .---- 

a.  Is   cross   section    of    tibia    witli   graft 
in    place    by    kangaroo  ^  tendon    sutures 

b.  Is   longitud 
of   drill    hoi 


tion  of  bone  graft  in  place.  This  diagram  shows  graft  spanning 
the  fracture  area,  also  how  the  tongue  and  groove  ends  tit  to- 
gether, a.b.  indicates  graft,  c.  indicates  fracture  with  sclerosed 
bone   extending   distally    from  joint   of    fracture. 

difficulty  and  held  in  proper  alignment  by  a  long 
inlay  bone  graft.  On  account  of  the  strong  tend- 
ency of  the  angulation  to  relapse  the  necessary 
lateral  fixation  would  have  been  impossible  by  any 
intramedullary  splint.  The  problem  was  easily 
solved  by  the  leverage  action  of  a  long  inlay  bone 
graft.  It  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  tight  fit  of  the 
intramedullary  splint  into  both  fragments.  In  my 
experience  with  the  Elsberg  intramedullary  splint, 
it  was  found  after  operation  that  in  certain  cases 
the  splint  worked  out  of  one  fragment  into  the  other 
and  thus  failed  to  furnish  the  desired  immo- 
bilization. This  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  Murphy  intramedullary  graft  on  account 
of  the  formation  of  expected  early  adhesions. 


Fig.    3.   Case    I.   Showing   conditions   after    Lane    plating.     Sagittal 

much  as  a  150-pounds  pull  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  sufficient  extension.  In  this  instance,  it  is 
far  better  to  set  up  and  adjust  a  traction  pulley 
apparatus  with  heavy  weights.  This  provides  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  pull.  If  the  fragments 
still  overlap  and  sufficient  extension  cannot  be  made 
to  bring  them  together,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  off 
the  fragments  with  motor  burr,  saw  or  chisel  until 
good  position  can  be  secured.  This  will  produce 
shortening,  but  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  fragments  are  now  held  in  good  alignment 
by  an  assistant.  The  periosteum  is  divided  with  a 
knife  longitudinally  over  the  bone  to  be  removed 
in  making  the  gutter  for  the  bone  insert.  The 
periosteal  flaps  are  turned  back  to  either  side  ex- 
posing the  bone. 

Two  parallel  saw  cuts,  about  }i  of  an  inch  apart, 
are  made  longitudinally  of  the  fragment  ends  com- 
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pletely  through  the  bone  cortex  to  the  marrow  cavity 
with  a  motor  twin  circular  saw  (see  fig.  1).  The 
distance  between  the  saw  cuts  is  arranged  by  adjust- 
ing the  distance  between  the  twin  saws.  These  cuts 
are  made  from  2^"  to  3"  into  the  end  of  each 
fragment  from  the  line  of  fracture,  while  the  frag- 
ments are  held  in  good  alignment.  They  should 
always  extend  far  enough  from  the  line  of  fracture 
to  reach  well  into  the  non-sclerosed,  active  bone  of 
either  fragment.  This  distance  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation,  depending  upon  the  site  of  frac- 
ture and  the  amount  of  eburnation  present.  The 
distance  the  twin  saws  should  be  apart,  i.e.,  the 
width  of  the  gutter  for  the  graft,  should  be  from 
5/16"  to  8/16"  according  to  the  size  of  the  bone. 
The  revolving  saws  are  kept  constantly  batiied  in 


Fig.   4.  Case   I.  .\fter   Lane   plating.     Lateral  view. 

saline  solution  by  a  spray  connected  with  a  sterile 
tube  to  a  fountain  syringe.  This  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  excessive  heat  from  friction,  which 
should  be  always  avoided  on  account  of  its  devitaliz- 
ing effect  upon  peripheral  bone  cells. 

After  the  twin  saws  have  travelled  the  desired 
length  to  make  the  gutter  for  the  graft,  the  bone 
fragments  between  the  saw  cuts  are  removed  by  sev- 
ering the  ends  distal  from  the  point  of  fracture  with 
a  narrow  osteotome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a 
tongue-and-groove  joint  with  the  ends  of  the  graft 
(see  illustration).  With  motor-driven  drill,  holes 
are  bored  in  the  cortex  on  either  side  of  the  gutter 
slanting  inward  to  the  marrow  cavity.  These  holes 
are  placed  near  the  line  of  fracture  so  as  to  fix 
the  center  of  the  insert.  The  ends  of  graft  are 
secured  in  position  by  the  above-mentioned  tongue- 
and-groove  joint,  when  feasible,  or  by  additional 
sutures.     This  joint  is  very  quickly  shaped  and  the 


greater  the  muscular  contracture,  tlie  more  securely 
is  it  held  in  place. 

The  exact  length  of  the  desired  insert  is  obtained 
by  measuring  the  gutter  and  transferring  this  meas- 
urement to  the  exposed  antero-internal  surface  of 
the  opposite  tibia.  .\  flexible  probe  is  usually  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose,  a  right-angled  bend  mark- 
ing the  exact  measurement. 

The  wound  and  gutter  are  packed  with  hot  saline 
compresses  while  the  graft  is  being  prepared.  The 
patient  remaining  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  graft- 
yielding  tibia  is  exposed  by  an  incision  over  its 
crest.  The  overlying  structures  are  retracted,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  graft  is  outlined  in  the 
periosteum  by  means  of  the  scalpel  with  the  probe 
measure  as  a  trinde     With  the  twin  saws  adjusted 


<!' 


Fig.    S.   Case    I. 
aligned. 


bone     graft    in    posit 


and    fragments 


to  the  same  distance  apart  as  when  forming  the 
gutter,  bone  cuts  are  made  to  the  marrow  cavity 
along  the  antero-internal  tibial  aspect.  With  a  nar- 
row osteotome  or  small  motor-driven  saw  or  burr 
the  graft  is  now  dislodged  and  the  ends  grooved 
with  the  motor  saw  to  fit  the  triangular  tongue  of 
the  gutter  ends. 

A  double  strand  of  heavy  kangaroo  tendon  is 
passed  through  the  drill  holes  previously  made.  One 
strand  in  each  fragment  is  now  pulled  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gutter  and  the  graft  is  placed  under 
them.  Traction  is  now  exerted  on  limb  and  the 
graft  is  forced  into  position. 

-A  good  fit  is  assured  because  the  same  adjustment 
of  twin  saws  is  maintained  both  in  forming  the 
gutter  and  in  removing  the  graft,  and  they  must 
be  of  equal  and  uniform  width  throughout  their 
whole  extent.     Traction  is  now  removed  and  the 
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elasticity  of  tiie  soft  parts  forces  tlie  tongue-and- 
grooved  ends  into  tighter  adjustment.  The  kan- 
garoo fixing  sutures  are  then  drawn  taught  and 
tied  over  the  graft. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  this  not  only  affords  most 
effectual  fixation  but  also  furnishes  a  most  ideal 
environment  for  the  bone  graft.  It  brings  each 
structural  layer  of  the  bone  graft  into  close  appo- 
sition with  its  corresponding  layer  in  the  recipient 
fragment,  namely,  periosteum  to  periosteum,  cor- 
tical bone  to  cortical  bone,  endosteum  to  endosteum, 
and  marrow  substance  to  marrow  substance.  Peri- 
osteum, and  when  possible  endosteum  and  marrow 
substance,  are  always  included  in  the  graft.  We 
have  proved  by  animal  experimentation  that  this 
close  contact  of  Haversian  systems  assures  per- 
il. 


Fig.  6.  Four  months  after  operation.  Ununited  fracture  of 
tibia  and  fibula  of  one  and  one-half  years'  duration.  Middle 
aged  women  of  250  pounds.  Fracture  of  extreme  lower  end  of 
tibia  within  %  inch  from  tip  of  internal  malleolus  with  marked 
displacement  backward  of  foot.  A.  indicates  old  point  of  frac- 
ture. Replacement  difhcult.  An  inlay  graft  about  three  inches 
long  spanning  the  fracture  was  placed  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the 
internal  malleolus  and  held  in  position.  The  mechanical  action 
of  the  inlay  graft  placed  into  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tibia  held 
the  reduced  fragments  perfectly,  although  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  old  displacement.  The  fact  of 
the  loss  of  definite  outline  of  the  graft  is  due  to  the  thorough 
fusing  of   it  with    the   tibia. 

manent  viability  at  least  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
insert.  The  bone  which  has  been  removed  from 
the  ends  of  the  graft  in  order  to  form  the  above- 
mentioned  grooves  and  other  normal  bone  frag- 
ments are  finely  chipped  with  a  rongeur  and  pushed 
between  and  placed  about  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments at  the  line  of  fracture  wherever  possible. 
These  act  most  effectively  as  supplementary'  foci  of 
osteogenesis.  MacEwen  has  well  pointed  out  that 
the  efficacy  of  a  bone  graft  varies  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  volume.  The  smaller  the  graft  the  greater 
the  relative  osteogenesis. 

The  site  of  the  fracture  is  covered  with  the  peri- 


osteal flaps  which  were  reflected  to  expose  the  bone 
to  be  removed.  This  gives  two  layers  of  periosteum 
covering  the  transplanted  fragment.  The  overlying 
tissues  and  skin  are  closed  without  drainage.  The 
leg  wound  is  closed  in  a  similar  way  except  that  the 
adjacent  muscles  are  drawn  into  the  cavity  from 
which  the  graft  was  taken.  Splints  are  applied  and 
not  removed  before  five  weeks. 

Illustrative  Cases. 
Case  I,  M.S. — Female,  45  years  old,  always 
healthy.  Four  years  previously  she  fell,  fracturing 
the  right  radius  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
distal  thirds,  the  ulna  remaining  intact.  Fragments 
reduced  under  ether.  No  union  occurring  in  eight 
weeks,  fracture  was  cut  down  upon  and  muscle 
freed   from   the  bone  ends.     Good  apposition  was 


originating    both    from    graft    and 

account    of    the    necessity    of    the    graft 

diameter     it     was     not     inlaid     level     with     the 


Fig.  7.  Comminuted  fracture  of  lower  end  of  femur.  No 
union  or  callus  formation  after  69  days  of  fixation  treatment  m 
bed.  Bone  graft  inserted,  resulting  in  firm  union  in  five  w'eeks. 
There  was  loss  of  bone  substance  for  about  two  inches  and  the 
graft  was  placed  so  as  to  span  this  distance,  thus  preserving  near- 
ly the  full  length  of  the  leg.  Upper  arrow  points  to  end  of 
graft  and  to  proliferating  bo 
the  recipient  fragme 
being  so  large  in 
periosteum. 

secured  but  no  union  followed.  A  second  open 
operation  was  performed  and  the  fragments  nailed 
together.  Again  no  union  resulted.  At  a  third 
open  operation  the  fragments  were  wired,  but  again 
no  union  followed.  Two  years  after  the  fracture, 
at  a  fourth  operation.  Lane  plates  were  applied,  and 
this  also  was  followed  by  non-union.  Two  years 
later,  four  years  after  the  fracture,  the  patient  in 
desperation  consulted  me  to  determine  whether 
something  further  could  not  be  done,  for  her  arm 
was  both  painful  and  useless. 

November  7,  1913,  the  fracture  was  cut  down 
upon  and  the  Lane  plate  was  found  loose  in  the 
peri-osseous  tissues.  The  tips  of  the  screws  were 
found  in  large  circular  cavities  in  the  bone  from 
which  they  had  loosened.  There  was  a  depression 
in  the  side  of  the  fragment  ends  where  the  metal 
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plate  had  caused  an  absorption  of  bone.  Tlie  radial 
fragments,  as  shown  in  figures  3  and  4,  were  much 
shortened  from  the  previous  operations  and  the 
metal  contact,  and  badly  angulated  towards  the  ulna. 
Their  ends  were  made  fresh  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty their  alignment  was  corrected.  This  caused 
the  fragments  to  retract  from  each  otiier  about  an 
inch.  The  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
fragment  was  incised  distally  from  the  fracture  for 
two  and  one-half  inches  and  retracted,  exposing  the 
bone. 

By  means  of  the  motor  saw  and  osteotome  a 
gutter  was  made  in  the  fragments  according  to  the 
above-described  technique,  about  3/16  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  three  and  one-half  inches  long. 

With  the  motor  saw  a  graft  iyi  x  7/16  x  3/16 
inches  was  removed  from  the  anterior  internal 
aspect  of  the  tibia  and  trimmed  with  the  saw  so 
that  it  fitted  tightly  into  the  gutters  in  each  fragment. 


Ki^.  8.  I.  Is  chuck  holding  small  drill.  2.  Is  Author's  dowell- 
ing  instrument  for  turning  out  a  perfectly  round  dowel  for  un- 
united fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  instrument  is 
placed  into  the  motor  in  place  of  the  saw  and  while  revolving  verv 
rapidly  a  graft  (taken  from  the  crest  of  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
motor  saw)  is  pushed  into  it,  thus  being  made  perfectly  round. 
The  cutter  at  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument  can  be  changed  for 
a  smaller  one  for  turning  out  pegs  or  nail  grafts  which  are  used 
in  place  of  metal  ones.  3.  Is  the  Author's  large  motor  burr 
drill  for  drilling  the  neck  of  the  femur  for  the  dowel  graft.  The 
dowel  made  by  dowelling  instrument  Mo.  2  fits  tightly  into  the 
hole  made   by   this  drill. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  angular  deformity  to 
relapse  was  prevented,  and  the  fragments  were  held 
very  securely  by  the  heavy  kangaroo  bone  suture 
previously  described.  A  plaster  of  Paris  cast  was 
applied  and  upon  its  removal,  five  weeks  later,  firm 
union  of  the  fragments  had  occurred  in  good  posi- 
tion (see  fig.  6). 

Case  II,  H.  C. — Male,  28  years  old,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Scotland  April  5,  1911,  sustained 
a  fracture  at  the  middle-third  of  the  right  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  fracture  was  reduced  and  placed  in  a 
plaster  of  Paris  splint.  Seven  weeks  later  no  union 
had  occurred  and  P)icr's  hyperemia  was  applied  for 
four  months  at  a  hospital  in  Scotland.  No  union 
resulted.  One  year  after  the  fracture,  with  non- 
union,  I  cut  down  on  the  tibia  and  inlaid  a  graft 


five  inches  long  according  to  the  above-described 
technique.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  disturb 
the  fibula.  In  five  weeks  firm  union  had  occurred. 
Excellent  function  existed  twenty  months  after  the 
operation. 

In  cases  of  non-union  and  certain  fresh  fractures 
of  the  vertebrae  when  displacement  and  cord  press- 
ure have  not  occurred,  the  bone  graft  as  applied  by 
me  in  Pott's  disease  is  applicable  for  support  and 
fixation  (Journal  A.  M.  A.,  April  5,  1913;  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  March  9,  1912;  The  Fost- 
Graduatc,  November,   1912.) 

An  illustrative  case  is  that  of  a  young  woman 
referred  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
She  sustained,  in  a  railroad  accident,  a  horizontal 
fracture  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra.  Plaster  of  Paris  jackets 
were  worn  continuously  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 


Fig.  9.  For  further  description  of  this  case  see  text  of  the 
above  mentioned  ununited  fracture  of  neck  of  femur  in  women 
60.  Arrow  points  to  dowel  graft  from  other  tibia.  (See  fig.) 
Author's  dowelling  instrument.  Firm  union  resulted.  Lower 
arrow  points  to  large  amount  of  new  bone  proliferating  from  end 
of   graft  and   extending  into  soft   tissues. 

which  time  support  was  so  necessary  that  whenever 
the  casts  became  soft  the  patient  complained  of 
pain  and  lack  of  support  and  asked  for  a  fresh 
jacket.  The  tips  of  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  spinous 
processes  were  exposed  through  a  circular  incision 
to  the  right,  turning  up  the  flap  of  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  These  spinous  processes  were 
split  en  masse  with  the  attached  supra-  and  inter- 
spinous  ligaments,  with  a  scalpel,  thin  chisel  and 
mallet.  A  graft  of  sufficient  length  was  removed 
from  the  crest  of  the  right  tibia  and  inserted  in  the 
cleft.  The  split  ligaments,  with  the  imbedded  frag- 
ments of  the  spinous  processes,  were  drawn  over  it 
by  means  of  interrupted  sutures  of  medium  sized 
kangaroo  tendon.  The  patient  was  kept  on  a  frac- 
ture bed  for  five  weeks.  The  support  from  the 
graft  thus  imbedded  gave  immediate  relief  although 
no  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was  applied.  At  this 
writing,  one  year  later,  there  is  no  evidence  of  pain 
or  lack  of   support. 
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In  cases  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  the  bone  graft  is  even  more  necessary  than 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  for  here  the  mechanics, 
blood  supply,  and  osteogenetic  conditions  are  much 
more  unfavorable  to  union. 

This  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
who  received  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
and  four  months  later  non-union  was  evident.  The 
pseudo-arthrosis  was  cut  down  upon,  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  were  freshened  and  the  fragments 
were  held  together  by  a  long  square  tin-plated  spike 
driven  through  the  great  trochanter  and  neck  into 
the  head.  A  long  plaster  of  Paris  spica  was  worn 
for  ten  weeks.  Primary  union  of  the  soft  tissues 
resulted.  Much  bone  absorption  about  the  spike 
occurred,  and  non-union  resulted. 

The  above  experience,  among  others,  has  induced 
me  to  evolve  the  following  technique  for  the  use 
oi  the  bone  graft  in  place  of  the  metal  spike : 

Illustrative  case.  Female,  60  years  old.  Non- 
ninion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  of  five  months  dura- 
tion. The  point  of  fracture  was  reached  through  an 
anterior  incision  from  the  anterior  spine  of  the 
ilium  downward  for  five  inches.  The  ends  of  the 
fragments  were  freshened  by  chisel  and  sharp 
curette.  A  point  just  below  the  great  trochanter 
was  reached  by  a  short  lateral  incision. 

The  proper  location  through  the  center  of  the 
neck  and  the  direction  of  drill  hole  for  the  graft 
were  determined  by  thrusting  a  small  hand  drill 
through  the  great  trochanter  obliquely  upward 
through  the  center  of  the  neck  and  into  the  center 
of  the  fractured  end  of  the  capital  fragment,  as  felt 
or  seen  through  the  anterior  incision.  This  may 
necessitate  the  withdrawal  and  reinsertion  of  the 
drill.  When  the  proper  location  and  direction  for 
the  drill  hole  was  determined  the  large  motor- 
driven  drill  was  pushed  inward  along  the  direction 
previously  determined,  through  the  center  of  the 
neck  and  well  into  the  head.  This  drill,  made  after 
my  directions,  produced  a  hole  6/16"  in  diameter. 
The  drill  was  then  disengaged  from  the  motor  and 
left  in  to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition  while  the 
bone  graft  was  being  removed  from  the  crest  of 
the  opposite  tibia. 

This  graft  was  removed  by  the  motor  saw  and 
was  about  four  inches  long  by  6/16  to  7/16  inches 
in  cross-section.  My  dowelling  instrument,  which 
turns  out  a  dowel  of  proper  size  to  fit  the  drill  hole, 
was  then  adjusted  into  the  motor  (see  fig.  6). 

While  the  motor  was  held  by  an  assistant,  I  fed 
the  graft  slowly  into  the  doweling  instrument.  This 
was  done  with  comparative  speed  and  assured  a 
perfect  fit.  This  strong  graft  was  driven  into  place 
by  a  metal  mallet.  The  operative  technique  was 
precisely  the  same  as  when  the  metal  spike  is  used. 
The  skin  was  closed  without  drainage.  In  six  weeks 
there  was  firm  union.  Six  months  after  operation 
the  patient  walked  about  without  pain  and  with 
perfect  function. 

Summary. 
The  bone  graft  as  applied  in  che  fifteen  cases  of 
pseudo-arthrosis  herein  mentioned,  has  given  100% 
of  bony  unions. 


On  account  of  the  eburnation  which  always  exists 
in  the  ends  of  fragments  in  cases  of  pseudo- 
arthrosis, it  is  essential  to  use  healthy  bone  from 
elsewhere  in  the  body,  as  the  tibia. 

In  cases  of  fresh  fracture,  however,  the  bone 
being  normal,  material  can  be  taken  from  the  frag- 
ments themselves  and  used  to  advantage.  This  is 
best  done  by  making  the  saw  cuts  in  one  fragment 
just  double  the  length  of  the  other  and  transposing 
the  two  strips  of  bone  removed. 

This  as  well  as  other  similar  technique  would  be 
impossible  without  resorting  to  the  motor  saw. 
The  proper  use  of  the  motor  saw,  by  shortening  the 
time  of  operation,  lessening  the  traumatism,  and 
afifording  a  means  for  accurately  shaping  the  bone 
grafts  and  their  beds,  has  opened  up  a  very  wide 
field  of  application  hitherto  impossible  of  develop- 
ment. There  are  many  technical  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  bone  work  which  could  never  be  over- 
come except  for  the  assistance  of  the  motor  saw 
and  its  various  adjustable  attachments. 

In  the  repair  of  deformity  and  the  result  of  trau- 
matism of  the  skeleton  the  advantage  of  the  use  of 
its  own  material  and  of  the  avoidance  of  the  form- 
er seemingly  necessary  foreign  substances  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Metal  introduced  into  the 
tissues  is  in  most  respects  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  bone  graft.  It  favors  infection,  absorption  and 
disintegration  of  tissue. 

The  bone  graft  being  living  tissue  has  certain 
germ-resisting  properties.  It  immediately  becomes 
adherent  and  fixed  to  the  contacting  tissues.  It  not 
only  stimulates  the  bone  with  which  it  is  contacted 
to  increased  osteogenesis  but  it  proliferates  bone  on 
its  own  initiative. 

40  East  41st  Street. 


Open  Operations  in  Fractures. 
Theoretically,  open  operations  on  fractures 
aseptically  conducted  should  be  of  benefit  in  every 
way,  first,  by  giving  us  a  complete  insight  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury;  second,  by  en- 
abling us  to  bring  about  more  perfect  adjustment; 
and  third,  by  relieving  much  of  the  edema  and 
blood  stasis  which  is  often  so  troublesome.  Prac- 
tically, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  infection  does 
and  will  probably  continue  to  occur  in  a  certain, 
though  perhaps  small,  percentage  of  cases,  and 
where  infection  does  occur,  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  apt  to  be  worse  than  the  first. — C.  E.  Cald- 
well in  The  Lancet-Clinic. 


In  the  aged,  pain  and  disability  in  the  arm  after 
traumatism  demand  especial  care  in  examination 
of  the  shoulder.  Fracture  of  the  head  or  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus  is  often  overlooked. 
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ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  FRACTURE. 

Lewis  A.  Stimson,  M.D., 

Professor  of   Surgery   Cornell   University    Aledical 

College. 

New  York  City. 


It  sounds  like  the  rankest  platitude  to  say  that 
the  physician  should  be  able  to  recognize  a  frac- 
ture, and,  having  recognized  it,  should  be  able 
properly  to  treat  it.  And  yet  a  large  proportion 
— probably  a  majority — of  suits  for  malpractice 
are  based  upon  failure  to  recognize  a  fracture  or 
upon  its  improper  treatment ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  cases  of  fracture  brought  to  the  consulting 
surgeon  are  those  in  which  the  injury  was  un- 
recognized at  first  or  was  improperly  treated. 
And  these  failures,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
not  merely  failures  to  recognize  details ;  they  are 
failures  to  recognize  the  main  injury. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  then,  to  inquire  why  these 
failures  occur,  why  they  are  made  by  men  who 
are  careful  and  well-informed,  and  to  learn  if 
possible  how  to  avoid  them. 

The  difficulty  seldom  arises  in  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  long  bones  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  ends;  and  when  it  does  so  arise  the  proba- 
bility of  harm  ensuing  to  the  patient  is  slight,  for 
there  is  little  or  no  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  pain  or  sense  of  powerlessness  in 
the  limb  is  usually  sufficient  to  insure  its  ade- 
quate protection  and  withdrawal  from  use  for  a 
period  sufficient  for  repair.  Such  a  case  might 
be,  for  example,  a  subperiosteal  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  in  a  child  or  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  by  a 
twist  of  the  limb. 

The  forms  of  fracture  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  injury  is  most  frequently  overlooked  are  those 
in  which  the  break  involves  the  end  of  the  bone 
or  lies  close  to  it. 

The  reasons  of  this  failure  to  recognize  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  commonest  one,  in  my  experi- 
ence, arises  through  an  unconscious  or  subcon- 
scious expansion  of  the  rule  given  for  the  recog- 
nition of  a  fracture.  That  rule  is  that  if  abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  can  be  detected  a  fracture 
IS  present.  The  examiner,  seeking  those  signs 
and  not  finding  them,  is  led  to  infer  that  their 
absence  is  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  frac- 
ture. This  inference  is  so  frequently  made  and 
is  so  frequently  erroneous  that  I  have  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  wish  that  these  two  signs  of 
fracture  might  be  banished  from  our  text-books 
and  our  teaching.  While  I  have  applied  this 
criticism  to  both  signs,  it  is  more  specially  applic- 
able to  crepitus.     Almost  always  the  physician 


or  the  student  in  giving  his  reasons  for  thinking 
no  fracture  was  present  will  say  "I  could  not 
find  crepitus."  Much  less  often  will  he  speak  of 
abnormal  mobility. 

Crepitus  is  the  click  felt  or  heard  when  one 
fragment  is  moved  upon  another.  If  the  frag- 
ments are  not  in  contact  or  if  they  are  not  moved 
upon  each  other  crepitus,  of  course,  is  not  ob- 
tained. The  conditions  are  frequent  in  which 
they  are  not  in  suitable  contact  or  in  which  they 
cannot  be  moved  by  manipulation  restricted  with- 
in justifiable  limits.  Take,  for  example,  a  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  is  frequently 
and  disastrously  overlooked  and  in  which,  by  the 
way,  a  vigorous  search  for  crepitus  may  do  ir- 
reparable harm.  The  small  upper  fragment  is 
frequently  so  fixed  to  the  lower  one  by  impaction 
or  interlocking  or  by  untorn  periosteum  and 
other  soft  parts  that  movements  communicated 
to  the  limb  (the  lower  fragment)  will  far  more 
easily  find  their  center  of  motion  in  the  joint  than 
at  the  point  of  fracture.  That  is,  the  small  upper 
fragment  moves  so  easily  upon  the  acetabulum 
that  it  accompanies  the  lower  fragment  in  all 
communicated  movements  and  no  movement 
takes  place  between  the  two  fragments,  and  con- 
sequently no  crepitus  is  produced.  It  is  not  until 
the  communicated  movement  has  been  pushed 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  movement  of  the 
head  within  the  joint  is  checked  by  normal  ana- 
tomical, or  perhaps  abnormal,  conditions  that  the 
manipulation  forces  the  lower  fragment  to  find  a 
new  center  of  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture  and 
thus  produces  crepitus.  In  pushing  the  explora- 
tion to  this  improper  extent  a  favorable  relation 
of  the  two  fragments  to  each  other  may  be 
changed  for  the  worse  or  the  periosteum  of  the 
neck,  through  which  alone  the  vitality  of  the 
upper  fragment  can  be  conserved,  nray  be  further 
torn  and  repair  be  made  impossible. 

Fortunately  there  are  other  symptoms  by 
which,  without  the  aid  of  crepitus  and  abnormal 
mobility,  the  presence  of  a  fracture  may  be  rec- 
ognized or  its  absence  may  be  confidently  as- 
sumed. Of  these  the  principal  one  is  pain,  pain 
caused  by  certain  manipulations  of  the  surgeon 
or  by  the  attempt  of  the  patient  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  broken  bone.  The  surgeon's 
manipulations  are  the  making  of  pressure  with 
the  end  of  the  finger  over  the  site  of  the  fracture, 
and  the  pressing  of  the  fragments  together,  usu- 
ally by  pressure  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone.  In  the  first,  the  surgeon  supports  the 
limb  broadly  and  firmly  so  as  to  avoid  chance 
movements  which  might  cause  misleading  pain. 
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and  then  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  or,  when  the 
bone  is  subcutaneous,  with  a  smaller  object  such 
as  the  rubber  on  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  he 
makes  pressure  at  various  points  over  the  bone. 
If  a  fracture  is  present  such  pressure  along  its 
line  will  cause  pain  strictly  limited  to  the  points 
pressed  upon  and  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Thus,  in  a  typical  CoUes  fracture,  pain  will 
be  found  on  the  outer  side  and  the  outer  portion 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  radius;  in  a  Pott's  fracture, 
on  the  lower  outer  portion  of  the  fibula,  over 
the  front  of  the  lower  tibio-fibular  joint,  and  at 
the  internal  malleolus  or  just  below  it;  and  in  a 
fracture  of  the  external  malleolus  by  inversion 
of  the  foot,  at  a  point  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  its  tip.  In  such  cases  abnormal  mo- 
bility and  crepitus  are  not  needed  for  the  diag- 
nosis, and  in  most  of  them  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained except  by  the  use  of  undue  force. 

If  a  fracture  runs  across  a  bone,  destroying  its 
continuity,  pressure  of  its  two  ends  toward  each 
other  causes  pain  by  pressing  the  broken  surfaces 
together.  Thus,  in  fracture  of  a  metacarpal  or 
metatarsal  bone  pressing  the  corresponding  finger 
or  toe  upward  causes  pain  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture ;  in  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus  pressure  upward  against  the  elbow 
causes  pain  near  the  shoulder;  in  Colles  fracture 
pressure  upward,  or  upward  and  a  little  outward, 
on  the  hand  causes  pain,  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
does  grasping  an  object  firmly  with  the  hand  of 
the  injured  limb  so  as  strongly  to  contract  the 
flexors.  In  a  Pott's  fracture  or  a  fracture  of  the 
external  malleolus  twisting  the  foot  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  twisted  to  cause  the  fracture 
will  be  painful,  and  in  a  fracture  of  either  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  or  of  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus  pressing  the  lower  segment  of  the 
limb  toward  the  injured  side  (and  sometimes  in 
the  opposite  direction)  will  cause  pain.  In  all 
these  manipulations  it  is  essential  that  the  effort 
be  intelligently  directed  to  eflfect  the  desired  pres- 
sure and  to  avoid  other  stresses  and  pressures 
which  might  by  chance  act  upon  other  injuries 
elsewhere  and  thus  mislead. 

In  adults  these  measures  are  prompt,  effectual, 
and  safe.  In  children,  especially  the  very  young, 
they  may  be  much  hampered  or  defeated  by  the 
timidity  of  the  patient. 

The  other  method  of  causing  diagnostic  pain 
is  to  put  the  broken  bone  in  normal  physiological 
action  as  a  lever  to  overcome  some  resistance. 
Thus,  in  fracture  of  the  ulna  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  elbow  against  resistance  causes  pain  at 
the  sea',  of  fracture ;  coughing,  as  all  know,  causes 


local  pain  when  a  rib  is  broken ;  biting,  when 
the  jaw  is  broken.  All  these  tests  are  easily  made 
when  the  patient  is  old  enough  and  collected, 
enough  to  make  the  required  effort. 

When  one  of  these  tests  is  affirmative,  if  it 
causes  pain  at  the  same  spot  each  time,  and  if 
no  other  explanation  of  the  pain  can  be  given, 
it  is  almost  invariably  safe  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  fracture.  But  when  the  test  is  negative 
the  inference  that  a  fracture  is  absent  must  be 
drawn  with  some  reserve.  Some  patients  are 
exceptionally,  remarkably,  insensitive,  and  some- 
times mechanical  factors  are  present  which  pre- 
vent the  contact  or  the  movement  of  the  frag- 
ment or  the  strain  on  the  partly  torn  issues 
which  is  needed  to  cause  pain.  And  it  especially 
needs  to  be  noted  that  not  infrequently  in  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur  firm  pressure  of 
the  limb  upward  against  the  trunk  does  not  cause 
pain.  And  we  all  know  that  such  patients  can 
sometimes  walk ;  with  some  limping,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  they  can  get  about  more  or  less  well, 
sometimes  for  several  days. 

This  fact,  of  course,  is  likely  to  mislead  and 
is  in  itself  largely  responsible  for  some  of  the 
many  failures  to  recognize  a  fracture  at  the  hip. 
And  these  failures  are  so  frequent  that  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  in  some  detail  the  means 
by  which  the  error  can  be  avoided.  In  elderly 
persons  the  matter  is  simplified  by  the  warning 
uttered  a  century  ago,  and  often  repeated,  that 
in  any  case  of  obscure  injury  to  an  old  man  or 
woman  which  has  caused  even  partial  disability 
of  the  limb  it  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  We  now  know  that  these 
fractures  are  far  more  frequent  in  the  young  than 
was  formerly  supposed  and  that  it  is  especially 
in  the  young  that  the  ability  to  use  the  limb  may 
be  maintained.  In  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of 
the  -t'-rays,  we  must  depend  for  .the  diagnosis 
upon  pain  and  swelling.  Shortening  is  absent, 
or  if  present  and  slight,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  exact  measurement 
and  the  possible  existence  of  a  normal  inequality. 
Independent  mobility  and  crepitus  do  not  exist. 
But  there  is  pain  on  pressure  behind  the  neck 
and  sometimes  on  similar  pressure  in  front  or  on 
pressure  inward  against  the  outer  surface  of  the 
great  trochanter.  And,  above  all,  there  is  ful- 
ness and  resistance  in  front  in  the  upper  outer 
part  of  Scarpa's  space,  readily  recognized  on  com- 
parison with  the  opposite  side.  It  is  due  in 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  neck  to  the  reaction 
in  the  overlying  soft  parts  adjoining  the  seat 
of  fracture,  and  in  those  of  the  narrow  part  of 
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the  neck  presumably  to  distension  of  the  capsule. 
In  the  presence  of  these  signs  it  is  not  only  pru- 
dent but  also,  I  think,  a  plain  duty  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  fracture  and  rigorously  to  treat  the 
case  as  such. 

MCIOL'S  UNION,  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF  JOINTS. 
J.\MES  K.  Young,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery    in    the    Philadelphia    Polyclinic; 
Professor     Orthopedic     Surgery     in 
the    Woman's    Medical    College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  orthopedic  surgeons, 
that  oases  of  vicious  union  in  the  neighborhood  of 
joints  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  labors  in 
this  sjjecial  field  of  surgery.  Unfortunately  these 
cases  are  referred  to  us,  not  immediately  or  at  an 
early  stage,  but  more  usually  after  a  period  of  six 
weeks  or  more  has  elapsed  after  the  union  has 
occurred  in  a  vicious  position,  often  associated  with 
deformity  and  a  marked  degree  of  shortening.  The 
conditions  found  may  be  so  divergent,  that  each 
case  resolves  itself  into  a  special  study.  Indeed, 
so  true  is  this  statement,  that  the  orthopedic  surgeon 
needs  to  tax  his  resources  in  working  out  these 
problems  before  interfering,  as  well  as  to  use  con- 
siderable ingenuity  at  the  time  of  operation.  The 
deformities  often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
orthopedic  surgeon,  relating  to  vicious  union  in- 
clude : 

1. — Sprain-Fracture.  (Rupture  of  the  ligaments.) 

2. — Separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

3. — Fracture  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  within  the 
joint. 

4. — Fracture  complicated  with  dislocation. 

5. — X'icious  union  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint. 

6. — Ununited  fracture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint. 

1.  Sprain-Fracture.  This  form  of  fracture,  often 
seen  about  the  articulation  of  the  ankle  or  wrist, 
but  which  may  occur  at  other  joints,  frequently 
occurs  in  football  players  and  in  victims  of  falls, 
as  upon  the  ice,  etc.,  in  which  there  is  an  avulsion  of 
a  ligament  from  its  bony  insertion.  Callender,  who 
first  observed  it,  described  it  as  "a  separation  of  a 
tendon  from  its  point  of  insertion  with  detachment 
of  a  thin  shell  of  bone." 

2.  Separation  of  the  Epiphysis.  This  variety  of 
fracture  is  found  in  those  whose  bodily  growth  is 
incomplete,  the  fracture  occurring  wholly  or  princi- 
pally at  the  cartilaginous  junction  between  the 
epiphysis  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone.     In  this  frac- 


ture the  periosteum  is  usually  buipped  oflf  for  some 
distance  from  the  shaft,  remaining  attached  to  the 
epiphysis.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  new- 
born due  to  traction  upon  the  arm  or  in  the  axilla 
during  delivery.  Later  in  life,  one  of  the  forms  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  is  separation  of  the  epi- 
physis, the  fragment  usually  comprising  the  entire 
epiphysis  in  several  distinct  and  recognizable  pieces. 

3.  Fracture  in  the  Vicinity  of  and  Within  the 
Joint.  These  fractures  are  classified  in  regard  to 
their  topography  to  neighboring  joints,  thus,  "intra- 
articular" indicates  that  the  line  of  fracture  ex- 
tends into  a  joint,  important  because  of  the  possible 
articular  inflammation  and  of  the  possible  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  fragments,  either  of  which 
may  permanently  restrict  mobility  in  the  joint. 
When  extravasation  reaches  such  an  articular  struc- 
ture intra-articular  effusion  results  as  a  result  of 
irritation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  synovial 
capsule. 

4.  Fracture  Complicated  With  Dislocation.  In 
many  instances  of  dislocation,  because  the  asso- 
ciated structures  are  put  on  the  stretch,  the  tear- 
ing of  some  ligaments,  and  the  possible  rupture  of 
attached  muscles,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  frac- 
tures occurring  as  complications.  Thus  the  shaft 
of  the  dislocated  bone  or  of  a  parallel  bone  may  be 
broken  under  such  a  force  and  strain.  Fracture  of 
the  shaft  or  of  the  neck  of  the  dislocated  bone  may 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  reduction,  because  of 
lack  of  the  leverage  required  for  the  surgeon  in  per- 
forming the  necessar}'  manipulations.  As  one  of 
several  illustrations,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  frac- 
ture is  not  an  infrequent  complication  of  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder.  Such  a  fracture  may  involve  the 
prominences  of  the  humerus  or  scapula  or  the  ana- 
tomical or  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  In  anterior 
dislocation  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
is  frequently  broken  off  through  traction  of  its  at- 
tached muscles.  The  periosteal  detachment  may 
persist  and  the  displacement  be  slight  or,  as  in 
many  reported  cases,  find  lodginent  in  the  glenoid 
fossa,  thus  offering  a  serious  obstacle  to  reduction. 

5.  Vicious  Union  in  the  Vicinity  of  a  Joint.  This 
complication,  also  called  deformed  union,  may  re- 
sult from  imperfect  reduction,  from  yielding  of  cal- 
lus after  removal  of  splints,  or  secondary  dis- 
placement due  to  improper  dressing  and  fixation 
apparatus  allowing  motion  at  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture. It  may  not,  however,  be  due  to  any  fault  of 
the  surgeon,  as  where  great  swelling  precludes 
recognition  of  the  displaced  fragments,  or  where 
the  bones  are  so  crushed  and  comminuted  that  it 
is  impossible  to  restore  their  shape. 
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6.  Uiiiiiiitcd  Fracture  in  the  I'icinity  of  Joints. 
Depending  upon  the  period,  when  abnormal  mobil- 
ity has  )wt  ceased  to  exist,  such  a  fracture  is  at  first 
said  to  exist  in  a  state  of  delayed  union.  Some 
weeks  later  the  term  pseudarthrosis,  failure  of 
union  or  ununited  fracture,  is  applied.  The  causes 
may  be  local,  as  interposition  of  soft  tissue,  muscle, 
etc.,  between  the  fragments  ;  constitutional,  as  in  de- 
bilitating diseases,  Bright's  disease,  syphilis,  etc. 
The  fragments  of  bone  in  ununited  fracture,  may 
not  be  held  together  by  any  material  or  the  union 
may  be  ligamentous  or  merely  fibrous.  When  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  approximate,  move  upon  each 
other  and  are  supported  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  a 
false  joint  or  pseudarthrosis  is  said  to  exist. 

Before  mention  is  made  of  any  special  operative 
methods,  I  would  like  to  narrate  of  the  many,  two 
interesting  cases,  whose  descriptions  need  no 
further  comment. 

Mrs.  J.  F.,  age  40,  fell  on  the  steps  of  a  church 
and  injured  her  elbow  and  could  not  raise  the  arm 
to  the  head.  She  was  examined  by  physicians  in 
her  native  town  and  seven  months  later  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Philadelphia  surgeon.  Shortly  after 
she  was  directed  to  me  and  offered  the  following 
symptoms,  as  taken  from  my  case-book :  Examina- 
tion of  right  arm — Cannot  raise  the  arm  to 
the  head,  and  there  is  an  old  thickening  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  right  clavicle.  There  appears  to  be  a 
displaced  fragment  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  (in  the  elbow  joint).  When  the  arm  is 
extended  it  can  be  flexed  only  30  degrees.  There 
appears  to  be  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
as  the  triceps  tendon  is  prominent.  There  has 
been,  and  still  is  pain  over  the  ulnar  nerve.  When 
the  arm  is  extended  and  hanging  at  the  side  the 
fingers  are  flexed.  On  the  night  of  the  accident, 
the  woman's  physicians  set  and  dressed  the  affected 
part  in  a  straight  wooden  splint  and  two  weeks 
later,  under  ether,  pulled  and  set  at  an  angle,  with 
a  metal  splint  on  the  posterior  surface.  I  saw  that 
this  was  a  fracture-dislocation  of  the  elbow  which 
was  further  corroborated  by  the  .t'-rays.  Accord- 
ingly, on  February  10,  1912,  just  two  weeks  after 
she  came  to  Philadelphia,  I  put  her  under  ether  and 
prepared  for  a  partial  e.xcision  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus.  Under  the  anesthetic  the  arm 
could  readily  be  flexed  to  90  degrees  with  the  ulna 
backward.  I  opened  the  joint  to  an  extent  of  five 
inches  by  a  posterior  incision,  freed  the  triceps 
tendon  and  lengthened  it  one  inch,  after  which  the 
joint  appeared  to  be  reduced.  The  ulnar  nerve  was 
exposed  and  was  found  larger  and  darker  than 
normal.  Aiter  the  operation,  the  patient  was  en- 
abled to  flex  the  arm  and  put  the  hand  to  the  mouth, 
and  thenceforth  steadily  improved.  She  wore  a 
brace  for  a  time,  and  eventually  completely  recov- 
ered. 

Another  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  boy;  L.  B., 
age  12.  sent  from  a  neighboring  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ty, suffering  from  vicious  union  of  the  upper  fifth 


of  the  right  femur,  following  a  fracture.  Exam- 
ination showed  the  limb  i'i  inches  shorter  than  the 
other  with  a  thickened  mass  in  the  upper  portion  of 
Scarpa's  triangle.  The  Roentgen  ray  examination 
showed  an  overlapping  fragment,  the  fracture  be- 
ing just  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
Hospital.  I  made  an  incision  five  inches  long  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  upper 
fragment  was  found  drawn  upward  and  inward 
through  the  action  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  firm 
union  had  occurred.  This  I  separated  with  the 
chisel  and  freshened  the  ends  of  the  bones.  By 
using  strong  traction  with  the  limb  in  the  flexed 
position,  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  brought  in 
apposition.  I  had  intended  plating  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  but  I  forsook  the  plan,  as  the  patient  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  operation  and  manipulation. 
I  then  decided  to  close  the  wound  and  dress  the 
limb  on  a  double  inclined  plane,  applying  a  weight 
of  twenty  pounds  to  the  femur.  As  a  result  of  this 
treatment  shortening  did  not  exceed  %  of  an  inch 
and  joint-motion  is  perfect. 

TRE.'^TMENT. 

.\s  has  been  previously  stated,  no  set  rules  or 
positive  directions  can  be  arbitrarily  set  down  in  the 
treatment  of  the  deformities  incurred  by  vicious 
union  in  the  vicinity  of  joints.  Skill  and  ingenuity 
alone  can  successfully  treat  a  class  of  cases,  such 
as  this,  presenting  varying  and  various  types  and 
degrees  of  deformity.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  the  mention  of  a  few  salient  points 
most  relevant  to  the  subject,  remembering  that 
this  is  no  place  to  describe  such  measures  as  are 
ordinarily  treated  in  the  field  of  general  surgery. 

(a)  As  to  Separation  of  the  Epiphysis.  Suspect- 
ed fractures  of  this  type  should  receive  careful  and 
prompt  attention,  as  they  are  frequently  overlooked 
— especially  in  the  young.  This  is  especially  true 
in  coxa  vara  traumatica  (epiphyseal  separation  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur),  where  often  the 
absence  of  definite  symptoms  allows  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pronounced  deformity.  When  the  accident 
occurs  during  attempts  to  correct  ankylosis,  rhachi- 
tic  deformities,  etc.,  the  employment  of  a  plaster 
cast  in  the  best  possible  position  in  abduction  is 
advised.     (After  Whitman's  method.) 

As  to  Complicated  Fractures.  So-called  irre- 
ducible dislocations  are  often  associated  with  frac- 
ture in  their  vicinity.  In  all  such  instances  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  individual  as  regards  injury 
should  be  considered,  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  injured  part  with  its  normal  fellow  should  never 
be  neglected.  The  reduction  is  frequently  compli- 
cated by  the  associated  fracture  and  displacement 
of  the  fragments  of  the  joint,  laceration  of  the 
soft  parts  and  inflammatory  deposits.  An  excessive 
amount  of  callus  about  the  joint  may  complicate 
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reduction.  The  operative  measures  include  trac- 
tion, inaniputatioii,  extension,  counter-extension, 
arthrotoniy  and  resection.  E.\tension  and  counter- 
extension  are  not  at  the  present  time  employed,  smcc 
by  traction  and  manipulation  all  that  is  ])Ossible  can 
be  accomplished  e.xcept  in  those  cases  requiring 
operative  interierence.  When  the  manipulations 
have  proved  unsuccessful,  arthrotoniy,  or  opening 
of  the  joint,  should  be  undertaken.  With  strict 
antisepsis,  divide  the  artificial  fibrous  bands  and  re- 
move the  callus ;  the  articular  surfaces  are  to  be 
made  more  normal  in  outline  and  foreign  growths 
which  may  have  formed  around  tiie  surface  must 
be  removed,  .\rthrotomy  is  frequently  required  in 
the  shoulder,  elbow  and  hip.  Where  a  portion  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  lying  loose  in  the  cavity, 
unless  treated  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  it  should 
be  removed  at  the  time  of  operation.  The  operation 
devised  by  Murphy  of  interposing  fascias  between 
the  extremities  of  joints,  has  demonstrated  its  vahie 
after  the  reduction  of  the  luxation,  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  ankylosis.  When  attempting  the  re- 
duction of  a  dislocation,  if  a  fracture  occurs 
especially  near  the  joint,  as  at  the  hip  or  shoulder, 
a  better  position  may  be  secured  or  the  deformity 

•  (.-suiting    may     be     subsequently     corrected      by 
^teotomy  or  osteoclasty. 

.•Is  to  Ununited  Fractures.  .\s  a  result  of  faulty 
>ctting,  muscular  action,  or  secondary  displacement, 
vicious  union  often  occurs,  there  being  evidenced 
overriding  of  the  fragments,  angular  deformity  or 
rotation  of  the  fragments  upon  their  long  axis.  The 
lower  extremity  is  most  often  affected  in  the  ratio 

■  f  5  to  1.    These  fractures,  in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

ire  most  productive  of  dcfomiity  cither  from  the 
:ragnient  projecting  directly  into  the  joint  or  from 

•  xuberant  callus  formation.  Treatment  depends 
upon  the  character  of  deformity  and  the  period 
elapsing  since  the  time  of  the  accident.  If  the  callus 
is  found  .soft,  the  surgeon  should  refracturc  the 
bone  at  the  seat  of  the  callus  deposit  and  apply  a 
plastcr-of-Paris  dressing.  If  two  months  have 
clap-icd,  the  angular  deformity  may  be  remedied  by 
osteotomy  or  osteoclasis.  Osteoclasis  is  the  best 
procedure  for  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  osteotomy 
when  the  deformity  is  near  the  joint.  If  the  frag- 
ment <;  r,v.  flap  and  the  fracture  is  compound  it  may 

.   to  remove  a  portion  of  bone,  and  in 
>ns.  as  in  the  fibula  or  ulna,  a  subperios- 
teal exsection  may  be  found  necessary  especially  if 
•he  I'i'.vi  r   fragment  be  greatly  displaced   into  the 

:  irthrosis  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
•ones  may  be  demanded  with  wiring  or  plating  of 
the   fragments  in  normal  position.     If  the  pseud- 


arthrosis  be  of  recent  origin  a  leg  brace  will  oiicn 
enable  tlie  patient  to  walk,  and  the  friction  of  the 
ends  may  be  followed  by  lirm  union.  Cuneiform 
osteotomy  is  at  limc>  demanded  in  the  treatment  of 
angular  deformity.  In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  orthu])edic  alTections  near  or  at  the 
joints  are  very  j>ronc  in  not  a  few  instances  to  favor 
the  production  of  ankylosis,  a  discussion  of  which 
subject  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail. 


A   SPLINT   l-OR   M.\1NT.\1NING    N.Ml.   EX- 
TENSION  DURING  TR.XNSI'ORT. 
Joii.N'  C.  A.  Gerstek,  .M.  I). 
New  York  Citv. 


.After  nail  extension  is  once  established  in  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  control  the  elTect  of  traction  not  only 
by  the  fingers  and  the  t.ipe  measure,  but  also  by 
the  -i-ray.  The  ideal  method  is  to  bring  the  .t-ray 
apparatus  to  the  bed-side  and  to  take  exposures 
without  disturbing  the  fractured  limb.  Very  few 
hospitals  have  this  convenience.  .Another  way  is  to 
move  the  patient,  bed  and  all,  to  the  .r-ray  room  by 


means  of  a  bed  truck.  In  many  institutions  this  also 
is  not  feasible ;  either  there  is  no  bed  truck,  or  the 
elevator  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  bed,  or  the 
doors  are  too  narrow.  I'esides  these  objections, 
such  trans[)ortation  is  most  disagreeable  to  the 
patient  uidess  it  is  made  very  slowly,  because  the 
slightest  jar  is  jjromptly  transmitted  to  the  frac- 
tured limb  in  magnified  form  by  the  weights  and 
pulleys  of  the  traction  ap|»aratus. 

Steinmaim,  who  has  done  most  to  develop  the 
method  of  nail  extension,  rlevised  a  splint  for  main- 
taining extension  during  transportation  (I'ig.  1). 
As  the  diagram  shows,  it  is  a  hip  splint  having  two 
rings :  an  upper  jiadrled  one,  set  obliquely  to  fit 
snugly  against  the  pelvis,  and  a  lower  one  whose 
lower  margin  impinges  against  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  nail.  The  lateral  bars  coimecfing  these  rings 
arc  made  in  twf»  ()ieces  held  tfjgcther  by  a  thumb- 
screw on  either  side,  permitting  adjustment.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  splint  is  applie<l  before  traction  is 
di.scontinued.  There  are  three  mechanical  defects  in 
this  splint.  Tlie  first  is.  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  supporting  the  limb  beyotul  where  the  nail  lies; 
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hence  any  deviation  of  the  Hmb  as  a  whole  from  its 
correct  position,  either  antero-posteriorly,  laterally, 
or  mesially,  is  bound  to  cause  the  corresponding 
displacement  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  point 
of  fracture.  The  second  defect  is  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  inserted,  the  nail  almost  never  lies 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  limb. 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  avoiding  too  much 
pressure  on  one  end  of  the  nail,  and  little  or  none  on 
the  other.  Besides,  such  local  mechanical  adjust- 
ment could  never  be  reliable,  unless  it  were  made 
excedingly  complicated.  The  third  defect,  as  point- 
ed out  to  me  by  Vernon  the  radiographer,  is  that  the 
side  bars  being  made  of  metal  offer  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  obtaining  lateral  exposures  of  the  fracture. 
With  these  objections  in  mind,  I  have  devised  a 
long  hip  splint  (Figs.  2  and  3),  reaching  from  the 
pelvis  well  beyond  the  heel.  The  upper  padded  ring 
is  made  in  two  halves  which  are  hing^^d  behind,  while 
their  free  ends  in  front  are  locked  with  a  thumb- 


Figs.    2   and    3.     Anterior    and     lateral 
splint   for  nail   extension   cases. 
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screw.  The  lateral  longitudinal  bars  are  made  of  hard 
wood  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  .t--rays ;  and  the 
metal  stirrup  or  cross-bar  joining  their  lower  ex- 
tremities is  composed  of  two  overlapping  slotted 
parts  held  together  by  a  thumb-screw.  The  semi- 
circular support  for  the  tongs  is  described  below. 
The  splint  is  applied  in  the  following  manner :  The 
thumb-screws  at  either  end  of  the  splint  are  loosened 
so  that  the  oblique  pelvic  ring  (heavily  padded)  is 
opened  and  its  jointed  halves  are  accurately  fitted 
in  place,  the  patient  merely  raising  himself  a  little. 
As  the  ring  is  closed,  the  longitudinal  bars  and 
stirrup  are  adjusted.  Slings  of  bandage  material 
are  passed  behind  the  limb,  at  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  A  metal  arch  with 
ends  resting  on  the  longitudinal  bars,  supports  the 
Steinmann  tongs  and  prevents  them  from  imping- 
ing against  the  shin.  Finally,  the  rope  connecting  the 
tongs  and  weights  is  firmly  grasped  and  the  weights 
are  removed.     Without  lessening  the  traction,  the 


rope  is  fastened  to  the  crossbar  or  stirrup.  Once 
this  is  done,  the  entire  limb  may  be  moved  by  lift- 
ing the  splint  and  this  without  causing  pain  or  dis- 
placing tlie  fragments. 

The  splint  was  used  by  me  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Hospital  last  July  (1913).  At  that  time  the  side 
bars  were  of  metal  instead  of  hard  wood. 


ASTRAGALUS  INJURIES. 

Frederic  J.  Cotton,  M.D., 

Boston. 


For  a  bone  of  its  size,  carrying  the  entire  body- 
weight,  the  astragalus  has  had  too  little  attention 
paid  to  it. 

Most  men  would  have  to  think  to  locate  it,  and  to 
think  twice  to  describe  its  shape  and  functions. 

The  astragalus  is  a  block-and-pulley  bone, — all 
the  tendons  pass  over  it,  most  of  them  play  in 
grooves  on  is  surface. 

Its  function  depends  purely  on  its  shape  and  its 
articulations.  I  have  called  it  a  "block,"  but  it  has 
a  curious  function,  not  to  be  classified  in  the  terms 
of  ordinary  mechanics,  for,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
form,  and  the  strange  obliquity  of  its  lower  joint- 
surfaces,  it  acts  also  as  a  transformer  of  the  direc- 
tion of  motion — as  a  worm  gear  does  in  machinery. 
Through  its  presence  between  leg  and  ankle  bones 
not  only  are  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension 
carried  out  by  the  tendons  that  play  over  it  as  over 
a  pulley,  but  a  rotary  motion  is  added,  that  of  pro- 
and  supination — a  motion  that  occurs  only  in  the 
joints  between  the  astragalus  and  the  other  bones 
of  the  tarsus. 

These  movements,  first  accurately  described,  I 
think,  in  an  article  published  in  1899*,  are  all  im- 
portant in  the  mechanism  of  foot  movements. 

The  hinge  motion  between  tibia  and  astragalus 
is  simple ;  the  rotary  motion  below  the  astragalus  is 
very  complex  and  not  to  be  supplied  by  any  mechan- 
ical substitute. 

Hence  the  importance  of  astragalus  injuries,  and 
injuries  of  other  bones  articulating  with  the  astraga- 
lus.* * 

Such  injuries  are  not  rare ;  they  are  confusing 
both  from  the  variety  of  lesions  possible  and  from 
the  complexity  of  many  of  the  individual  lesions. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  described  lesions  in 
this  region  may  be  obtained  in  the  last  (1912)  edi- 
tion of  Stimson's  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

For  this  paper,  I  have  felt  that  a  clearer  perspec- 

*R  W.  Lovett  and  F.  J.  Cotton,  Trans.  Am.  Orthopedic  Ass'n, 
Vol.   XI. 


•  'For  an  account  of  the  results  of  injuries  of  th 
inR  the  posterior  joint  between  astragalus  and 

Wilson;   Fractures   of  the  Os  Calc:'      " 

Journal,  1908. 


OS  calcis  involv- 

___  .  see  Cotton  and 

Boston    Medical  and  Surgical 
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live  might  be  given  by  a  brief  summation  of  per- 
sonal observations, — resume  of  an  experience  that 
may  probably  give  a  fair  view  of  what  lesions  are 
likely  to  be  met  with,  and  hence  to  be  expected  and 
borne  in  mind,  for  after  all  it  is  the  expected  that 
always  happens,  if  one  is  reasonably  instructed  as 
to  what  to  expect. 

The  number  of  cases  on  which  this  paper  is  based 
would  be  hard  to  state,  for  there  have  been  many 
astragalus  luxations  associated  with  fracture  of  the 
posterior  tip  of  the  tibia.* 

.\lso  many  cases  involving  the  astragalus  in  its 
function  are  really  calcis  fractures — nearly  100  of 
these.  What  may  fairly  be  called  astragalus  in- 
juries will  not  total  over  two  dozen,  and  not  over  a 
dozen  that  have  been  observed  personally. 


of   neck   of   ixraimlut,    reduced. 


These  cases  are  divisible,  roughly,  into  classes,  as 
follows : 
Fractures. 

(I.)   Fracture  of  the  neck. 

(2.)  Simple  split  fractures  of  the  body. 

(3.)  Apophysis  lesions. 

(4.)  Transverse   and    oblique    fractures    of    the 
body  with  luxation  of  fragments. 

(5.)  Complicated  fractures  with  luxations.    Lux- 
ations. 

(6.)   Forward  of  the  astragalus  and  foot  at  the 
ankle,  with  or  without  complicating  fractures. 

(7.)  Backward  of  the  astragalus  and  foot  at  the 
ankle  with  or  without  complicating  fractures. 

(8.)  Rotary  double  luxation. 

*".'.',  ''■■«/•'■■      rM.U<»lion«    ind    Joint    Frxrlurn:    S*undrr>,    1910. 

hr*r   cn*»  h<Tc   been   nibered   toftiher    In   an 

'adr    (or    tbe    pre".     The    friclure    ii    *    real 

I    have     bem     ditcovermc    ao    many    at    the 

'•   that   the   houac   ofEccra   baTc   dabbed   it   "Col- 


(9.)    Subastragaloid  luxation — inward. 

(10.)    Subastragaloid — outward. 

(11.)    Partial  subastragaloid  luxations. 

( 1 )   Fracture  of  the  neck. 

This  fracture  is  usually  the  result,  apiiarently,  of 
a  fall  in  which  the  weight  is  received  on  tlic  ball  of 
the  foot.  In  a  case  of  1£.  li.  F.rackctt's*  there  was 
on  one  side,  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  on  the  other, 
a  break  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  The  differ- 
ence in  trauma  seemed  to  be  that  in  one  case  the 
heel,  in  the  other  the  ball  of  the  foot  suffered  the 
impact  of  the  fall. 

The  lesion  here  noted  is  illustrated  in  I'ig.  1. 
In  this  case  the  slight  deformity  was  reduced  ( late) 


(Radiograph   by    Dr.   A.    W.   Geor(c.) 

by  tlie  use  of  a  Thomas  wrench.  The  end  result 
was  good.  In  a  third  case  the  result,  so  far,  is  fair, 
the  case  is  only  convalescent. 

Given  a  reasonably  accurate  replacement,  union 
by  bone  and  restoration  of  function  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  class  of  cases. 

(2)  Simple  splits  of  the  body  of  the  astragalus. 
These  cases  seem  not  to  be  common. 

I  have,  myself,  seen  but  two.**  In  one  there  was 
a  split  in  the  sagittal  plane,  without  appreciable  dis- 
placement.*** There  was  much  .soreness,  but  tin 
result  when  last  seen  (convalescent)  was  ver\ 
encournging.  and  I  understand  that  the  patient  re- 
covered entirely. 

In  the  second  case  the  split  was  nearly  horizontal, 

•See  "Diilocallnni  and  Joint  Fraclurei,"  Cotton:  W.  B.  Sauij. 
der>,  Phila.,  lOlO,  p.  S96,  Inr  plaica  nl  thi>  caae.  Sec  alao  Figi. 
100.1.    1094.    IMS,    109«   for   other   ca.rt   of  neck   fracliire. 

••Cotton:  I,oc.  cilat.,  Fi».  1101,  for  drawinf  of  aulopay  aped- 
men  of  thii  letion. 

••  •/^ld..  Fig.   HOC. 
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just  below  the  upper  articular  surface.  Clinically, 
the  ankle  showed  nothing  beyond  localized  soreness. 
This  man  left  the  hospital  early.    Results  not  traced. 

(3)  Apophysis  lesions. 

The  apophysis  (os  trigonum  of  the  anatomist  and 
embryologist)  is  a  sort  of  spur  extending  outward 
behind  from  the  astragalus  (normally)  of  varying 
size.  Often  enough,  after  trauma,  it  is  shown  by 
the  .r-ray  apparently  separated  or  broken. 

I  am  skeptical  about  these  pictures.  Certainly 
some  of  them,  I  think  most  of  them,  are  cases  of 
persistently  separate  ossification.  I  have  seen  two 
that  I  think  were  broken.*  In  both  cases  there  were 
other  lesions  that  complicated  the  picture.  I  be- 
lieve the  traumatic  lesion  to  be  rare  and  probably  of 
little  consequence,  save  as  a  diagnostic  trap. 


and  tree,  there  is  no  detailed  information  available 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  accident. 

There   were   efforts    at    reduction.      After    two 
weeks  I  saw  him.    There  were  healed  excoriations; 


Fig.  3.  Front  view  of  the  same  case  as  Fig.  2,  showing  displace- 
ment of  astragalus  fragment   laterally   and   the   malleolar    fracture. 

(4)  Body  fractures  zvitli  luxation  of  fragments 
forward  and  back. 

This  lesion  has  interested  me  particularly,  partly 
because  of  the  obscurity  of  the  condition — the  lack 
of  recognition  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  type ;  partly 
because  the  practical  problem  of  repair  presents 
real  difficulties. 

Three  cases  of  this  lesion  have  presented  them- 
selves to  me  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  first  patient,  a  vigorous  young  man  of  35,  a 
Swiss  civil  engineer  on  detail  expert  work  in  this 
country,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  John  Whitehead, 
of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  had  been  riding  in  the 
Carolina  woods  when  his  horse  bolted  and  eventual- 
ly caromed  against  one  of  the  trees  that  are  lament- 
ably frecjucnt  in  these  "piney"  woods. 

Save  that  the    foot  was  jammed  between   horse 

•Cotton:    Ibid.,   Fig.    1095. 


Fig.    4.      Same    case    as    Figs,    2    and    3.      April    8,    1913. 

more  important,  there  were  areas  of  actual  necrosis 
from  trauma — sheer  crushing  of  tissue.**  (Note.) 
The  conditions  of  bone  damage  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3. 


Fig.  5.     Sagittal  view  of  the  same  case 

It  was  three  weeks***  after  the  accident  when  I 
cut  down  on  the  joint  on  both  inner  and  outer  sides, 
and  efifected  a  reduction  by  direct  leverage  on  the 

*  *Note. — If  one  obtained  sterilization  and  drying  of  tissue  ne- 
crosed by  traumatic  pressure,  it  need  not  be  a  bar  to  open  opera- 
tion. 

•  ■  'The  delay  was  partly  due  to  time  lost  in  the  early  attempts 
at  reduction  and  in  tr.ivel,  but  in  nart  also  to  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  operation.  My  routine  is  alcohol  to  dry,  after  openinjj 
blebs,  then  cocoa-butter  to  soften;  then  the  regular  "two  day  prep, 
that  I  exact  in  all  bone  and  joint  worl<— scrub,  soap  poultice,  alco- 
hol and  2  per  cent  iodine. 
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the    lout    and    rotary 


fragments  with  traction 
manipulation. 

This  reduction  went  unexpectedly   well,  and  the 
foot  wa-  held  in  planter  without  trouble. 


1   c««c  ol    Itacturc-luxation    ot     lh«     body     o(     ili' 
c    reduction.     June    7.    191  J.     (Radiograph     b>-    V< 


Mas>age  and  regulated  active  itiot  passive)  mo- 
tions were  begun  early  and  persistently  carried  out. 
l^tcr  passive  motions  were  added. 

In  this  case  there  were  ass(Kiatc<l  malleolar  frac- 


the  ankle  than  1  had  hoped  tor,  though  the  foot  is  a 
verv  serviceable  one.     (  I'igs.  4  and  5. ) 

A  second  case,  very  similar,  occurred  in  a  young 
woman  who  was  mixed  up  with  an  automobile  that 
"turncil  turtle." 

Here,  a^jaiii,  there  was  an  oblitiue  split  of  the  body 
of  the  astragalus  with  luxation  of  the  fragments 
forward  and  backward  from  the  tibia. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  was  no  ksion  of  the 
tibia  or  fibula.     (  I'ig.  (>.  > 

There  was  the  usual  trtmble  and  delay  before 
ojK-ration  from  cnished  tissue  and  blebs.*  Then 
reduction  (with  incision  on  both  sides  i  by  direct 
leverage — plaster,  early  active  motion  and  use.  In 
this  case  an  early  rcstimition  of  reason.ibly  near 
normal  function  was  obtained,  but  there  was  much 
trouble  from  damage  to  the  trunk  of  the  musculo- 
cutanei'us  nerve. 


,  raw  a*  Kt(    6      No  malleular 

(  ,-.'  ■   r  r.irrmr   up  of  the  ««l«fnal 

mallr„l„t        ,l..r,f     :,     I'-l  \ 

turc!»  and  some  lateral  displacement  that  compli- 
cated ni.ittcrs. 

rill-,  [..itienl  has  now  a  solid  ankle  of  absolutely 
normal  ap{>carance,  but  has  frepoii  from  Baden, 
Novcm»)cr.   10]. V)    v>mewhat  less  hinge  motion  at 


Fi«  8.  Same  ci«e  a«  Fiit«  (•  and  7,  reduced  and  in  plaalei. 
June  20.'  19U. 

At  last  report,  five  months  after  operation,  there 
was  still  slight  limitations  of  all  motions  but  a  very 
ser\  iceablc  foot. 

Ihe  third  case  was  one  operated  u|X)n  ScpiemlK-r 
22.  1913.  by  invitation  in  the  clinic  of  Dr.  Edward 
M.-»rtin.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  the 
lesion  was  verv  like  th.it  of  the  last  two.  but  of 
three  months'  ciuraiioii.  ami  obviously  irreducible. 

.•\n  attcmjit  was  made,  after  excision  of  the  pos- 
terior fragment  and  extensive  rupture  of  the  new 
fonned  ligaments,  to  reduce  the  foot  and  the  for- 
ward fragment  backward  to  a  serviceable  position. 

In  this  case  the  result  seems  to  have  l)ccn  less  suc- 
cessful, and  despite  exercises,  etc.,  the  man  has  not 
vet  a  vci^'  good  foot :  dorsal  flexion,  particularly,  is 
decidediv  limited,  according  to  the  latest  rei>ort. 

(5)  fhcrc  are  certain  complicated  fratiure-luxa- 


i«>it,    I   -trail   "iih   Wrl.t   hr   alcohol   tleill<tal>on. 
hirh.       •ilh      alrohni      drr..inf»    m    dnr    (hr 

,.    ,.     ...(Irn    the 

day"    tlenlua'i 
dreMini:    repeat   adf 


o(»oin«    o(    th 
cocoa   nutter 


,lh      ilrnhni      drr««inf«    m    dnr    thrm,    wJtk 
ir    .IticI    Urerv   and    then   with    itiT    rmiline 
«eriih     alcoknl.    grrtn   •oap    rx»'"ice.    tteril* 
AV.^i^.'-    rrneat    allrr    24    hoii'ti;    then    iK-rile   dreMlnt:    then    2    per 
?;;r',iS«o7e^"  I'idlne:  th^   .;Vr   cent  ';;?'";  .«''r'n   the  mor... 
in«  o(  a«y  ol  op«r«loo.  the"  1  pet  crnt  iodine     «n  the  table 
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tions,  hard  to  describe,  of  which  the  following  may 
serve  as  an  illustration : 

D.  J.,  aged ,  came  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital 

September  26,  1913.  His  foot  was  grotesquely  dis- 
placed outward,  and  the  circulation  much  interfered 
with,  the  skin  tensely  and  dangerously  stretched. 
There  was  a  tiny  wound  that  rendered  the  fracture- 
luxation  compound.  He  was  promptly  etherized, 
and  the  lesion  cut  down  upon. 

What  we  found  was  a  rotary  luxation  of  the 
body  of  the  astragalus  inward,  rotated  over  ninety 
degrees.  The  body,  broken  loose  at  the  neck,  torn 
loose  from  all  connections  (apparently),  lay  turned 
out  under  the  skin;  the  foot  with  the  astragaloid 
head  lay  inward  in  extreme  pronation.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  were  displaced  forward.     (Fig.  10.) 

Reduction  proved  impossible  until  the  tendo 
Achillis  was  cut.  Then  rotation  and  reduction  were 
accomplished.  The  cut  tendo  Achillis  was  sutured, 
and  in  the  end  the  foot  was  put  up  in  plaster,  in  good 
position. 


This  patient  is  now  only  convalescent.  Evidently 
he  is  going  to  get  a  serviceable  foot.  Union  is  solid 
and  bony.  In  this  case  the  sloughing  of  bruised  skin 
has  brought  about  some  delay  but  no  joint  infection 
or  bone  necrosis. 

There  are  pure  luxations  of  the  astragalus  as 
well  as  fracture  cases.  Commonest  are  luxations  of 
the  whole  foot  at  the  ankle  with  chipping  off  of 
one  or  another  tibial  joint-edge.  Sometimes  the 
luxation  occurs  without  chipping  (Fig.  11.). 

(6)  Here  and  there  we  find  forward  luxation 
with  fracture  of  the  front  edge  of  the  tibial  joint 
surface ;  here,  as  a  rule,  the  damage  to  the  tibia  is 
considerable. 

(7)  Much  commoner  is  the  backward  luxation  of 
astragalus  and  foot,  associated  not  only  with  chip- 
ping away  of  the  malleoli,  but  also  with  fracture 
and  displacement  of  both  malleoli.     Such  injuries 


are  rather  common.  Their  importance  rests  large- 
ly on  the  loss  of  dorsal  flexion  due  to  the  backward 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  and  to  the  loss  of- 
any  firm  lateral  support  due  to  the  slipping  back  of 
the  astragalus  out  of  the  broken  mortise  which 
should  hold  it  firm. 

This  lesion  is  treated  in  detail  in  a  paper  now  un- 


Fig.  10.  Compltle  rotary  luxation  ("double  rotary")  of  body  of 
astragalus,  compound.  Photographs  and  sketch  on  the  table  before 
operation. 

der  construction;  suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  im- 
portant question  is  that  of  diagnosis ;  given  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  condition,  reduction  is  simple, 
and  the  results  are  no  worse  than  those  of  the  usual 
Pott's  fracture. 

The  unrecognized,  unreduced  cases  do  extraordi- 
narily badly.*  The  reduced  cases  recover  extra- 
ordinarilv  well. 


Fig.  11.  Forward  luxation  of  astragalus  and  foot  at  the  ankle. 
Mo    fracture  save   a  minimal   chipping   of   the   internal    malleolus. 

(8)  Rotary  luxations  of  the  astragalus  without 
associated  fracture  seem  to  be  a  class  established 
beyond  cavil  by  the  older  literature.*  *  I  am  a  bit 
skeptical  about  the  common  occurrence  of  such  dis- 
placements without  fracture.  I  have  not  seen  such 
cases,  but  I  have  had  the  chance  to  see  two  cases 
in  which  this  lesion  is  recorded  in  long-ago  records 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 


nething,    often    much,    can 
on,  but  only  upon  the  bas 


or    these    cases    by    late 
nplete  reconstruction   of 


"  'This  is  the  same  lesion  shown  in  Astley  Cooper's  plate  loni?  ago. 
.■\  like  case  but  with  outward  displacement — a  case  of  Ur.  Lathrop's 
is    shown    in    Cotton:    Loe.    cit..    Figs.    1087-1088. 
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In   tiuM.-    ca>es    the   accepted    treatment   of   that 
time  was  carried  out — astragalectomy. 

Astragalectomy  is  a  recognized  orthopedic  opera- 
tion, but  these  two  results,  studied,  would  lead  one 
to  prefer  a  properly  done  amputation  at  the  point 
of  election. 

One  of  these  patients  walks  rather  well,  the  other 
walks  with  a  hitch,  and  has  been  practically  a  cripple 
>ince  his  injur)-,  many  years  ago. 

The  astragalus    is    not    a    negligible    mechanical 
factor. 

(9)  Subastragaloid  lu.xations. 
Luxations  beneath  the  astragalus  are  common. 
Inward  luxations  occur,  apparently,  from  forced 
inversion  of  the  foot. 

The  first  case  to  be  noted  was  in  an  Italian  of  40 

'  '  ■'      Haymarket    S<iuarc    Relief 

').     He  got  mixed  up  with  a 

.   the  right   foot   was  shifted 

mvcrsion.  with  the  head  of  the  astraga- 

•  rofr.incnt  in  front,  near  the  fibula.    Un- 

n  and  circumduction  gained  noth- 

ving  the  assistant  fix  the  head  of 

i.i  ........ iii-  ..,  far  inward  as  it  could  be  shoved, 

was  reduction  accomplished  by  circumduction  of  the 


TTtL>>^-:^^<^#^ 


Flf.    12      Sabutracatoid    laution    of    ihc    foot 
on  Ike  ubi«   before   reduction.     Aticuil    19,    I9IJ. 


nward.      Skrtcbcd 


dutc.     "A  \ 

l.il    ■,'.  , 

\,\    V,  .fTir     t 

'■rtui; 

Reduction  was  perfect ;  I  know  nothing  of 
to  function, 
en  .\ugust   19,    1913,    presenting 
lurc,  proved  most  difficult  to  re- 
>  tn  the  way  is  not  clear :  at  length 
us  movement  I  got  it  back.     The 
veil,  but  as  usual  in  hospital  cases,  he 
into  the  maw  of  the  out-patient  clinics 
re  no  later  data.   (Fig.   12.) 
.osc  shows  a  similar  luxation ;  in  this 
-n  was  fully  successful. •• 
immcr  of  last  year,  my  house  surgeon, 
irthy,  successfully  reduced  a  compound 
liix.ition  of  this  type. 

Tlic  case  shown  in  Fig.  13  refused  trcait;  -  :.t  and 
went  home  unreduced. 

{\Q)  Subastragaloid  luxations  outu'O' : 
ably  less  common.' •• 

This  autumn  I  have  seen  one  case.    This  was  in  a 


In   t'' 


M. 


man  of  fifty  who  twisted  his  foot  (.August  7,  T3), 
in  dropping  off  a  car.  He  showed  extreme  de- 
formity, with  excessive  prominence  of  the  astraga- 
loid  head.  The  displacement  of  the  foot  out  and 
backward  was  so  extreme  that  one  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  fibula  intact. 

Reduction,  however,  proved  easy  under  the  re- 
laxation of  anesthesia  and  there  were  no  fractures. 

Examined  December  12,  1913,  he  showed  only  a 
moderate  scar — thickening  about  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  had  practically  nonnal  motion  in  all 
directions  and  could  walk  with  only  a  slight  hitch, 
and  with  little  pain,  even  after  prolonged  use  of  the 
limb. 

(11)  There  is  a  class  that  1  cite  with  some  hesi- 
tation— the  sub-astragalus  sub-luxdliotis. 

There  have  been  three  cases,  two  of  them  operat- 
ed upon,  that  I  can  interpret  in  no  other  way  than 
as  inward  sub-luxations  of  the  foot  beneath  the 
astragalus.     Clinicnlly.  they  appear  as  a  moderately 


I  Artee:    Vtc   ciut    Fi».    IIOJ. 
Bd   II. 
*/ML.  Pic-  IIM. 


Nata  ilM  Plfi.    1102.   S.  (.   7. 


Fi(.    13.     Sutiulraciloid    luuiion   of   the   foot    inward. 

marked  club-foot  of  traumatic  origin.  Obviously 
there  is  no  full  luxation  of  the  posterior  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  joint  in  these  cases,  but  there  is  a  real 
sub-luxation  at  the  anterior  joint  and  some  dis- 
placement posteriorly.  In  one  case,  part  of  the 
astragaloid  head  had  to  be  resected  before  reduc- 
tion was  practicable.  Just  what  the  original  obstacle 
to  a  reduction  is  I  can  not  say.* 

These  are  notes,  not  of  all  the  things  that  may 
happen,  but  of  what  I  have  chanced  to  see  and  to 
have  to  treat.  This  cla.ss  of  injuries,  while  not  rare, 
arc  rather  unfamiliar,  and  are  apt  not  to  be  clearly 
understood.  Their  importance,  in  the  sense  of  the 
lamentable  results  of  failure  to  recognize  them,  is 
the  excuse  for  this  detailed  account  of  individual 
cases. 

Recognized  and  adequately  handled,  these  cases 
do  so  well  that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  ready  to  meet 
them  adequately  when  they  are  encountered. 

•See  Co<ton:   Lot    riUL.  Fic>.   1116.   II.   19.  20.  21.  22.  24,  25. 
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SOME     IMMEDIATE     AND     REMOTE     RE- 
SULTS  OF   FRACTURES   OF   THE 
SKULL  AND  OF  THE  SPINE. 
Ch.^rles  a.  Elsberg.  M.D., 
New  York. 

[From  the  Second   Surgical  Service   of  the   Mount   Sinai 

Hospital  (Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal),  and  the  Surgical 

Department   of   the   N.   V.   Neurological 

Institute.) 

The  chief  importance  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull 
arises  from  the  injury  caused  to  the  brain  and  to 
the  other  cranial  contents  (nerves  and  bloodves- 
sels). Hence,  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  effects 
of  fracture  of  the  cranial  bones  has  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  symptoms  due  to  brain  or  nerve  disturb- 
ance. 

In  many  cases  the  cranial  injury  is  of  such  sever- 
ity that  death  is  either  immediate  or  occurs  within 
a  few  hours.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however, 
the  symptoms  presented  by  an  individual  who  has 
sustained  an  injury  to  the  head  are  not  definite, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  depression  of  any  part  of 
the  cranial  vault,  no  signs  of  fracture  of  the  base 
(hemorrhage  from  the  ears,  subconjunctival 
•ecchymoses,  etc.).  The  patient  may  be  fully  con- 
scious, he  may  be  drowsy  or  in  a  stupor,  there  may 
"be  a  weakness  or  a  paralysis  of  one  or  more  ex- 
tremities, signs  of  irritation  of  sensori-motor  tracts 
(twitchings  or  convulsions),  exaggeration  of 
normal  and  the  presence  of  pathological  reflexes. 
What  physical  signs  are  of  importance?  Should 
•every  patient  with  marked  symptoms  be  subjected 
to  operative  interference  ? 

Many  surgeons  incline  to  the  view  that  all  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  should  be  operated  upon ;  that  an 
exploratory  incision  will  do  no  harm ;  that  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  that  means ;  that 
post-traumatic  epilepsy  is  less  frequent  when  frac- 
tured bone — even  if  there  is  no  depression — be  re- 
moved. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  immediate 
and  remote  results  of  conservative  treatment  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  see  very  little  reason 
why  a  fracture  of  the  skull  without  dislocation 
of  the  fragments  and  with  few  brain  symptoms 
should  be  operated  upon  any  more  than  a  fracture 
anywhere  else  in  the  body. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
view  often  expressed,  that  epilepsy  more  often  fol- 
lows in  those  who  have  not  been  operated  upon. 
It  is  mainly  a  question  of  correct  diagnosis.  If  an 
individual  is  not  operated  upon  who  has  depression 
of  bone,  a  laceration  of  the  dura  and  brain,  or  a 
large  intradural  clot,  of  course  the  statistics  of  the 


frequency  of  epilepsy  will  be  higher  in  the  un- 
operated.  In  my  experience,  about  one-third  of 
all  patients  who  have  had  a  skull  fracture  de- 
velop, after  one  or  many  years,  either  Jacksonian  or 
generalized  epilepsy.  In  a  very  small  number  of 
these  patients,  operative  interference  will  reveal  a 
cystic  collection  of  fluid,  and  with  the  evacuation  of 
this  fluid,  the  convulsions  will  cease.  In  a  still 
smaller  number  of  patients  the  attacks  seem  to  be 
due  to  adhesions  between  the  cortex  and  the  mem- 
branes. In  the  majority  of  instances,  very  little 
is  found  at  operation  to  explain  the  convulsive 
seizures,  and,  unfortunately,  only  a  very  few  of  the 
patients  will  be  permanently  relieved  by  the  inter- 
ference, no  matter  whether  the  surgeon  divides 
adhesions  or  excises  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  Ro- 
landic  area,  and  no  matter  whether  the  osteoplastic 
flap  is  replaced  or  whether  a  large  bone  defect  be 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  indications  for  operative  interference  in 
fracture  of  the  skull  should  be  based  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  present  in  the  individual 
case,  and  upon  the  question  whether  there  is  a 
stationary  or  an  advancing  lesion.  The  fact  that  the 
patient  is  drowsy  or  in  a  stupor  is  not  of  itself  an 
indication  for  operation,  for  an  individual  with  so- 
called  cerebral  concussion  without  bony  fracture  or 
gross  injur}'  to  the  brain,  may  remain  in  a  stuporous 
condition  for  many  hours.  It  is  a  different  matter 
if  the  stupor  becomes  deeper  and  if  more  and  more 
evidence  of  increased  intracranial  pressure  app>ears. 

Congestion  of  the  retinal  veins  and  slight  pinkish 
color  of  the  discs  occur  with  great  frequency  after 
simple  fissured  fractures  of  the  skull,  but  if  fre- 
quently-made ophthalmoscopic  e.xaminations  reveal 
increasing  changes  in  the  fundi,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  intracranial  lesion  is  advancing. 

That  an  individual  has  a  weakness  or  paralysis  of 
one  or  more  limbs  immediately  after  having  sus- 
tained an  injury  to  the  head,  does  not  mean  that 
operation  is  indicated,  for  the  operation  will  often 
fail  to  show  a  lesion  that  can  be  remedied  by  the 
surgeon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progression  of  the 
symptoms — weakness  increasing  up  to  complete 
paralysis,  twitchings  increasing  up  to  convulsions — 
is  an  evidence  of  an  advancing  process  in  the 
cranial  cavity. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  operate  upon 
every  patient  who  presents  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull.  If  there  are  no  evidences  of 
greatly  increased  intracranial  tension,  operation  can 
be  safely  delayed;  if  symptoms  due  to  pressure 
from  blood  or  from  edema  of  the  brain  tissue  ap- 
pear,  there   is   always   time   enough   to   perform   a 
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decompressive  operation.  The  surgeon  who  per- 
forms zvell-timed  rather  than  imtiiedialc  operations 
>s  ill  be  bound  to  have  the  best  resuhs. 

1  have  become  accustomed  to  group  patients  with 
ictures  of  the  skull  into  the  following  classes: 
1. — PatU-tils  ivilh  czidcncc  of  fracture  of  the 
.t-rtex  with  few  or  no  brain  symptoms,  no  loss  of 
consciousness,  no  twitchings,  paralysis  or  convul- 
sions. These  patients  need  not  be  operated  upon, 
but  they  must  be  carefully  watched  fnr  the  appear- 
ance of  new  symptoms.  .\t  any  time  during  the 
course  of  a  number  of  days  after  the  head  injury, 
thev  may  develop  signs  of  cerebral  compression  due 
to  slow  venous  bleeding  or  to  edema  of  the  brain. 
The  pulse  and  respirations  must  be  taken  at  short 
intervals  and  the  eye  grounds  carefully  examined 
every  few  hours.  1  f  the  symptoms  show  a  tendency 
to  progress  and  are  well  localized  to  one  part  of  the 
brain,  the  surgeon  may  be  in  doubt  whether  there 
is  increasing  extradural  or  intradural  hemorrhage. 
An  exploratory  puncture  of  the  skull  may  then  have 
to  be  done  and  it  can  often  be  accomplished  under 
local  anesthesia.  .X  small  drill  hole  is  made  through 
the  >oft  tissues  of  the  scalj)  and  the  bone,  and  a 
blunt  pointed  aspirating  needle  is  passed  through 
the  drill  hole  until  the  dura  is  reached.  If  aspira- 
tion fails  to  reveal  blood,  the  needle  is  pushed 
through  the  dura  and  aspiration  is  again  done.  By 
this  means  we  are  able  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  there  is  any  considerable  collection  of  blood 
inside  or  outside  of  the  dural  sac.  If  the  symptoms 
Inrcome  more  marked,  still  a  subtemporal  decom- 
pression may  become  necessary. 

2. — Patients  with  partial  or  complete  loss  of  con- 
siioiisness,  weakness  of  one  side  of  the  face,  marked 
weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  upper  or  lower  limb  of 
the  same  side  or  of  both  limbs,  exaggerated  tendon 
reflexes  with  ankle  clonus,  show  pulse  and  respira- 
tion. These  patients  have  either  a  marked  depres- 
sion of  bone  or  a  large  extradural  or  intradural  col- 
lection of  bloo<l,  and  must  usually  be  operated  upon. 
The  operation  that  mu.st  be  done  is  cither  removal 
of  depressed  fragments  of  bone,  removal  of  extra- 
dural extra va'.it ion  of  blood  with  ligature  of  a 
bleeding  middle  meningeal  artery,  or  incision  of  the 
dura  with  removal  of  a  sulnlural  collection  of  blood 
'  '  •  —  It  of  lacerated  brain  tissue.  If  none  of 
-  just  mentioned  is  present,  a  subtem- 
ressive  operation  should  l>e  done. 
•s  in  7vhoni  few  sytnptoms  are  present 
(If  -irtr  nut  uho  de'relop  after  a  fe;c  days  sions  of 
increased  inlrotranial  pressure  —  papilledema, 
drowsiness,  respiratory  disturbances,  slow  pulse. 
The  symptoms  are  due  either  to  slow  venous  hemor- 
rhage or  to  edema  of  contused  brain  tissue.     If  the 


signs  point  to  a  localization  of  the  compression  of 
the  brain,  an  exploratory  trephining  must  be  done 
over  that  region ;  uthcrwise  a  subtemporal  decom- 
pression is  indicated. 

4. — Patients  "with  the  sujns  of  fracture  of  the 
base.  .-Xs  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  increased  intra- 
cranial pressure  appear,  a  sulnemporal  decompres- 
sion must  be  perfonned. 

Experience  has  shown  that  patients  svho  have 
sustained  an  injury  to  the  head  may,  after  a  num- 
ber of  months,  develop  an  abscess  of  the  brain,  in 
an  individual,  therefore,  who  a  number  of  months 
after  a  cranial  injury,  presents  rapidly  increasing 
brain  symptoms,  the  suspicion  of  a  brain  abscess  is 
justifiable. 

Recently,  there  was  admitted  into  the  .Second 
Surgical  Service  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  a  man  of 
24  with  mental  disturbances,  twitchings  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face  and  left  upper  extremity  and  begin- 
ning optic  neuritis.  Tlie  patient  had  never  had 
any  car  trouble  but  dated  the  symptoms  back  to  a 
fail  from  a  ladder  some  three  months  before.  He 
had  not  lost  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  fall, 
was  able  to  continue  with  his  work,  but  complained 
of  frequent  heatlachc  from  that  time  on.  The 
marked  cerebral  disturbances  developed  a  few  days 
before  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  Within  24 
hours  of  bis  admission,  the  left  upper  extremity 
became  paralyzed  and  a  weakness  of  the  left  lower 
extremity  developed.  Operation  was  performed 
on  the  day  following,  and  disclosed  a  large  abscess 
in  the  right  parietal  lobe. 

KRACTIRES  OF  TlIF  SI'INF.. 

There  is  no  more  deplorable  accident  than  a 
fracture  of  the  spine  with  crushing  of  the  spinat 
cord.  -X  young  man  dives  in  shallow  water,  strik- 
ing upon  his  head,  a  young  woman  falls  out  of  a 
hammock  or  down  a  flight  i>f  stairs,  a  workman  is 
struck  in  the  back  by  a  heavy  weight.  Ai  once 
there  is  a  more  or  less  coniplcte  jtaralysis  of  the 
lower  or  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  with  loss 
of  all  sensation,  disappearance  of  superficial  and 
deep  reflexes  and  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum. Lumbar  ptmcture  sliows  bloody  tluid.  the 
r-ray  examination  discloses  a  fracture  of  one  or 
more  vertebrae.  Many  of  these  patients  live  for  a 
numl)er  of  weeks,  remaining  paralyzed,  the  tinal 
outcome  being  ushere<l  in  by  high  and  irregular 
fever.  Others  remain  alive  for  many  months  or 
for  several  vears.  anfl  succumb  to  bedsores  and  kid- 
nev  infections.  In  a  very  few,  iinprovemcnt  fol- 
lows: the  rctlcxes  return,  motor  and  -.ensory  powers 
return  to  a  considerable  extent,  an<l  after  many 
months  or  years,  the  patients  are  able  to  gel  aliout 
on  crutches  or  with  canes.  The  improvement 
which  occurs  is  an  evidence  that  there  could  not 
have  been  a  complete  transverse  cnishing  of  the 
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cord.  Such  a  course  is  rare,  however,  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the 
cord  will  generally  persist  to  the  end  uninfluenced 
by  operative  treatment.  Therefore  it  is  useless  to 
subject  these  patients  to  operation,  and  the  surgeon 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  return  of  some  of  the 
tendon  reflexes.  I  have,  in  several  instances,  ob- 
served a  very  slight  knee-jerk  return  for  a  few 
days,  many  weeks  after  a  complete  transverse  crush 
of  the  cervical  cord.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
laminectomy  for  fracture  of  the  spine  has  fallen 
into  considerable  disrepute  is  that  so  many  patients 
with  a  hopeless  lesion  have  been  operated  upon. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  with  those  patients 
in  whom  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  in  whom 
there  is  not  a  complete  loss  of  all  sensation  up  to 
the  level  of  the  injury,  in  whom  some  of  the  re- 
flexes persist  and  are  perhaps  exaggerated.  The 
majority  of  these  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  injury,  especially  if  .r-ray  pic- 
tures show  marked  distortion  of  the  spinal  canal  by 
fractured  bone  or  dislocated  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae. It  has  been  my  experience  that  those  patients 
who  have  marked  root  pains  are  very  favorable 
cases  for  operative  interference,  while  in  those  who 
are  free  from  pain,  the  outlook  for  great  improve- 
ment after  the  operation  is  not  so  good. 

Some  patients  have  few  symptoms  from  a  spinal 
fracture  because  there  is  little  or  no  dislocation  of 
the  frag:nents,  but  many  months  or  years  later,  they 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  symptoms  are 
often  due  to  narrowing  of  the  spinal  canal  by  a  new 
growth  of  bone,  or  callus  has  caused  a  more  or  less 
marked  angulation  of  the  cord  with  pressure  upon 
nerve  roots.  These  patients  can  be  entirely  relieved 
of  their  symptoms  by  a  wide  laminectomy,  which 
relieves  pressure  upon  the  cord  and  nerve  roots  and 
straightens  out  the  angulation  by  allowing  the  dural 
sac  to  bulge  backwards. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  slight  trauma  of  the 
spine  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  hematomyelia, 
and  it  is  very  possible  if  not  probable  that  injuries 
of  a  mild  character  may  be  an  important  etiological 
factor  in  many  cases  of  spinal  disease.  If  one  care- 
fully inquires  into  the  history  of  many  patients 
with  spinal  diseases,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  one 
will  very  often  learn  of  an  injury  to  the  back  which 
preceded  the  spinal  affection  by  many  years. 


Severe  localized  pain  after  traumatism,  espe- 
cially in  children,  may  be  due  to  subperiosteal 
fracture.  Extreme  localized  tenderness  is  the 
chief  sign  ;  abnormal  mobility  and  deformity  are 
absent,  and  crepitus  may  not  be  elicited. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL:  THE  ROENT- 
GEN  RAY  AS   AN   AID   IN   ITS 
DIAGNOSIS. 

W.  H.  LuCKETT,  M.D., 

AND  W.  H.  Stewart,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 

The  skull  is  described  as  "A  superior  expansion 
of  the  vertebral  column  as  if  composed  of  four 
vertebrae,  the  elementary  parts  of  which  are 
specially  modified  in  form  and  size  and  almost  im- 
movably connected,  for  the  reception  of  the  brain 
and  special  organs  of  senses." 

The  structure  and  dome  shape  of  the  skull  with 
its  double  deck  of  compact  substance  and  inter- 
vening cancellated  material,  its  ribs  and  bridging 
and  tressling,  its  thickened  protuberances  at 
prominent  and  susceptible  points,  the  peculiar  dove- 
tailing of  the  sutures,  its  shape  and  moveability,  the 
elasticity  of  the  outer  table,  the  overlapping  of  some 
bones,  the  density  and  mobility  of  the  scalp  (and  in 
youth  the  number  of  bones  having  a  tendency  to 
break  up  the  force  of  a  blow)  all  combine  to  make 
this  casing  for  the  vital  structures  resilient  to  ex- 
ternal violence.  It  has,  however,  due  to  lack  of 
uniformity  of  thickness,  weak  points  which  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  injury.  One  has  only  to 
hold  the  base  of  a  skull  to  a  light  and  view  from 
the  inside  to  note  these  weak  points.  They  are 
the  centers  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bones, 
the  middle  cerebral  fossa,  the  center  of  the  squam- 
ous portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  center  of 
the  inferior  occipital  fossae.  These  thin  points 
seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  location  of 
fractures,  particularly  of  the  bursting  linear  frac- 
tures extending  into  or  originating  in  the  base  from 
blows  on  the  thicker  expanse  of  bone  forming  the 
vault  or  blows  on  the  point  of  the  jaw  or  from  vio- 
lence transmitted  upwards  from  the  spine,  as  falls 
on  the  buttocks. 

Because  of  the  shape  of  the  skull,  its  elasticity,  its 
closely  fitting  covering  of  skin,  muscle  and  fascia 
and  periosteum  on  the  outside,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  intracranial  contents  and  presence  of  a  second 
periosteum,  the  dura  mater,  on  the  inside,  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  have  a  strong  tendency  to  immedi- 
ately replace  and  maintain  themselves  in  position. 
For  this  reason  a  fracture  of  the  skull  itself  sub- 
sides into  secondary  importance.  The  vital  con- 
siderations are  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  blood- 
vessels, intracranial  nerves,  dura  and  brain  sub- 
stance, and  the  opening  up  of  possible  avenues  of 
infection,  meningitis,  cerebritis,  encephalitis,  ab- 
cess,  epilepsy,  insanity,  softening,  secondary  trau- 
matic insanity,  post-traumatic  psychoses  and  post- 
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traumatic  neuroses.  But  as  a  clue  to  the  location 
of  the  serious  lesion  the  fracture  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  each  succeeding  col- 
lection of  statistics  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
fractures'  give  fractures  of  the  skull  an  increasing 
percentage.  Thus: — Gurlt  gave  1.457o;  Von  Bruns 
gave  3.4%  ;  Chudosky  gave  3.87c.  These  figures 
we  believe,  in  view  of  more  accurate  diagnosis  with 
the  jr-ray,  altogether  too  low.    If  a  systematic  x-ray 


i-if     I  —.shoving   Iroolil    rrft  ri 

examination  were  made  of  all  injuries  of  the  head, 
direct  or  indirect,  wc  are  sure  it  would  be  demon- 
strated that  the  relative  fre<iucncy  of  fractures  of 
the  skull  w  Mt;!,!  .■     ,\  a  much  larger  {>crcenuge. 

•  ing  violence,  imparted  either 

dirt-  .  with  or  without  symptoms  of 

intracranial   injury    should   be   considered   possibly 

fr.i  tsrcl  ii!:!!;  ::•  ..:i    .ilicrwisc.     Fracture  of  the 

rcntly  trivial  causes  with- 

tation    of  an  injury  and 

intracranial  injury.    The 

t rates   a    fracture   of    the 

rre  there  were  no  symptoms,  nevertheless 

'.    important   to   diagnose   a    fracture    for 

th.  airrcnce    of    remote    sequelae,    etc. 

Fr  ; -riVfuv  ttr  haz't  no  hfsilancy  in  saying 

that  thf  majority  of  fractures  of  thf  skull  are  not 

duiiT-  sfd  as  such  and  remain  undiscotered. 


For  these  reasons,  we  venture  to  emphasize  the 
aid  that  can  be  rendered  in  discovering  and  locating 
these  fractures  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray.  In 
a  hurried  review  of  the  English  literature  on  the 
subject  we  failed  to  find  one  instance  where  the 
x-ray  was  used  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  frac- 
tui-es  of  the  skull.  Most  of  the  te.xt-books  urging 
the  necessity  of  positive  diagnosis  in  fracture  of  the 
skull,  yet  fail  to  mention  the  x-ray. 

The  following  statements,  by  recent  writers  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  fracture  of  the  skull,  yet  fail  to  mention  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  the  x-ray. 

Scudder  says,  "It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience 
for  the  surgeon  to  be  called  to  an  individual  who 
is  unconscious  following  a  blow  on  the  head.     A 


f,g     ;         ,  -J    -    ;^v.!'.fcrj;h    thown    in    fig.    I, 

.swcUing  is  evident  on  the  lop  or  side;  palpation  re- 
veals a  hematoma.  //  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  a  hematoma  and  fracture  of 
the  skull."  Again  he  says;  "A  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  fracture  will  help  in  determining  the 
injury  in  the  brain — as  a  linear  fracture  of  the 
vault  with  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery." 
William  Barton  Hopkins  says  in  his  Qinjcal 
Treatise  of  Fractures,  "A  mere  fissure  in  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  accompanied  by  mo<lcratc  and  tem- 
porary symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  will 
almost  inevitably  escape  detection,  for  no  sign  indi- 
cative of  its  existence  can  be  felt  through  the 
scalp."  Again  he  says:  "If  there  is  a  wound  lead- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  the  existence  of  the 
latter  being  immediately  revealed,  its  proper  man- 
agment  may  be  often  definitely  determined  upon 
without    regard    to    the    presence    or    absence    of 
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cerebral  symptoms."  ""It  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  qualification  of  this  statement,  that  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  fractures  of  skulls,  especially 
of  limited  areas  in  which  localization  is  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  indicating  with  extraordinarv-  pre- 
cision the  site  of  the  lesion,  while  as  alreadv  stated. 


Thus  is  advised  compounding  a  simple  fracture 
in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  when  the  .r-ray  will 
verv  much  more  easilv  aid  one. 


an  intracranial  lesion  at  any  point  may  produce 
general  symptoms  identical  in  all  respects  with  those 
due  to  fracture,  when  such  symptoms  are  present, 
fracture  being  the  removable  cause,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  first  importance  to  proz'e  or  eliminate  its 
presence.' 


Fig.  4. — Illustrating  position  to  obtain  photograph  shown  in   Fig.   3. 

E.  A.  Babler  says  that,  '"Every  hematoma  of  the 
scalp  should  be  exposed,  thus  the  diagnosis  must  be 
made  by  exploration  of  the  hematoma  or  laceration 
or  by  palpation.'' 
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Fig.     5.  — IIUiMraliiiK     ].<iMti<,n     to     ol-taMi     i.h.,logi  ajili     of     occipital 
region    shown    in    Fig.    6. 

John  B.  Murphy  in  "Practical  Medicine  Series 
for  1912"  says,  "personally  the  author  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  frequency  with  which  a  patient 
with  an  apparently  insignificant  hematoma  or  lac- 
eration was  admitted  with  a  normal  temperature 
and  mentalitv.  and  vet  careful  examination  would 


show  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  vault  with  more 
or  less  injury  to  the  brain." 

It  is  interesting  to  note   that   Gushing  does   not 
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mention  the  .r-ray  in  fractures  oi  the  >kiill  l»m  ;id- 
\ises  exploration  to  diagnose  a  dei)re>sioii. 

We  are  all  conversant  with    a    nmnber    ul  caso 
;ere  the  fracture  with  a  lacerated  bleeding  artery 
15  remote  from  the  j>oint  of    injury.      See    the  in- 
estimable value  of  lo*.alization  by  the  .v-ray  in  these 
.-OS. 
The  frequency   with  which   fracture  uf  the  skull 
13  mistaken  for  various  other  conditions.  esjHJcially 
in  ca5e<  if  coma,  call*  for  any  metlind  which  will 


Cue  I  A«t  10  rear*  <^»< 
racaTation  a  dtiuncr  uf  b  lo 
involvinf    the    Ttrtical    pUlr    ni 


It  uid  to  have  fallen  into  a  tubwa 
H  feel.  Shoirt  a  ugitul  fractur 
;hc    frontal    bone. 


number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  in  wiii.li 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  the  .r-ray.  W  c 
refer  to  those  which  have  no  symptoms,  either  ob- 
jective or  subjective,  only  a  history  of  a  fall.  In 
the  Harlem  Hospital  every  patient  who  receives  a 
blow  on  the  skull  or  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  cither 
directly  or  from  a  fall,  is  considered  as  sufTerinf; 
from  a  fractured  skull  unless  proven  otherwise. 
The  signing  of  a  release  holding  the  hospital  blame 
less  is  always  rc«|uircd  when  such  a  patient  desire- 
to  leave. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  weather  comes  the  open 
indow.  the  use  of  the  streets  and  yards  as  play 
grounds,  the  roofs  and  firc-cscaijcs  as  sleeping 
places:  these  factors  are  the  source  of  many  acci 
dents  in  children,  and  common  among  them  is  tlu 
fractured  skull.  The  elasticity  of  the  l)oncs  of  tlu 
skull  in  children  is  largely  accountable  for  the  raritv 
of  basilar  involvement,  this  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  this  injury  in  adults,  where  authorities  claim 
80%  of  linear  fractures  of  the  vault  extend  into 
■  c  base.     The  frequency  of  a  serious  fracture  in 


-mall  injuries  of  the  head  in  children  an<l  the 
a])i)arent  insigniticance  •<{  sudi  fracture^  has  been 
often  observed.  That  Nkiill>  <il  children  fracture 
easily  without  injury  to  the  brain  or  blolKlve^^eU 
is  the  conclusion.  When  there  is  some  injury  to 
the  vital  tissues  the  exten>ive  nature  of  the  fracture 
relieves  the  tension,  in  other  \\or<ls  the  skull  tie- 
compresses   itself. 

lust  why  the  radiographing  cii  the  skull  lor  a 
jtossible  fracture  like  radiograjthing  any  other  bone 
fur    diai:nn>tic    i.nrii.,-i-s     lui-     been     -<>     geiUTally 


fracture   -.th   fon»t4»rabt«   wparalion   e>trn^ln(   from  the   left    ptttt 
ul   boo* 
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liar  anomalies  that  creep  into  the  routine  work  of      paralysis  are  present,  they  are  a  clue  to  the  possible 

medical  practice.  site  of  the   fracture  and  attention  is  naturally  di- 

Patients  are  often  in  a  comatose  or  irritable  con-      rected  toward  that  region;  this  must  not  mislead 


Case  4.  .\ge  17  years.  Patient  fell  three  stories  striking  on 
his  head  on  a  stone  pavement.  The  radiograph  reveals  a  linear 
fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone  low  down,  extending  downward 
into    the    squamous    portion    of    the    temporal    bone    to    the    region 


16    years.      Patient    was    hit    upon    the    head    while 

watching  several  boys  playing  dice.     X-ray  finding:  "A  long  forked 

extending    from    the   upper    portion    of    the    occipital 

into    the 


fractur 

jrizontally    across    the    left    parfe'tal    and    temper 
bone;    the    lower    fork    extending    dow 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bo 


of  the   external   auditory 


dition  when  referred  to  the  Roentgenologist,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance  is  required. 
It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  disturbance  and  movement  is  the 


one,  however,    for    every  case    should    have    the 

frontal,     parieto-temporal  and     occipital     regions 
radiographed. 

In  the  examination    of  the    frontal    region    we 


Case  5.  Age  5  years.  Patient  said  to  have  fallen  off  a  fence 
to  the  stone  court  below,  striking  on  his  head.  X-ray  findings  re- 
vealed a  vertical  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone  extending 
downwards    into    the    petrous    portion    of    temporal    bone. 


Case  r.  .\ge  12  years.  Boy  fell  from  the  first  story  fire  escape 
to  pavement  below,  striking  on  his  head.  Radiographic  examination 
reveals  a  long  linear  forked  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  extending 
horizontally   and   downward   into   the   greater   wing  of   the   sphenoid 


rule.     The  head  must  be  absolutely   fixed  and  all  sliould   endeavor   to   show   on   our   radiographs   as 

respiratory  movement  overcome.  much  of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  as 

If  the  objective  symptoms,  such  as  bleeding  from  possible,   as  is  shown  in   Fig.   1,  taken   from  the 

the    ear,    laceration    of    the    scalp,    hematoma    or  dried  specimen.     This  is  best  obtained  by  placing 
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the  patient  flat  on  the  abdomen,  with  the  head,  face 
down,  resting  on  an  inclined  plane  at  an  angle  of 
25  degrees.  .A  small  cone  having  an  outlet  of  about 
five  inches  is  used;  the  vertical  axis  of  this  cone 
represents  the  central  ray  and  should  be  centered 
on  the  glabella  and  directed  straight  down  (see  Fig. 
2).  .V  tube  is  used  of  rather  high  vacuum  which 
will  take  about  45  to  50  milljampercs.  and  an  ex- 
posure of  about  5  seconds  is  given.  This  pro- 
cedure, in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  give  us  satis- 
facton,  radiographs  of  this  region.  It  is.  however. 
irt-,  >;itly  the  ca-e  tliat  our  patient's  condition  will 


one    trm 


•  allow  the  manipulation  necessary  to  place  him 

■Ur  above  jHJsition.    The  procedure  must  then  Ix; 

'     the   tube   being   placed   beneath   and   the 

•ve. 

the  tcmporo-parictal  region  we 
rtion  of  the  skull  lying  between 
al  Miujrt  above,  the  coronal  suture  antcr- 
lanil>doidal  suture  posteriorly  and  includ- 
uig  ihc   entire  temporal  Iwne.      Both   sides  of   the 
Wad  must  be  examined  ( F*'ig.  3  illustrates  the  cor- 
'   lateral  view).     The  patient  lies  on  the  table 
1  the  head  resting  easily  on  a  raised  platfonn 
luving  a   v[>cri.il   .idjustable   »ixatif>n   apparatus  at- 
tached  'see  l\ii.  A).     A  cone  with  an  outlet  of  7 
inches    i,    t!>od.     The  central    ray   should   be   cen- 
alh.ut    the    mid-temporal    region    and  an 
line    extending    from    the    frontal    emi- 
•Hr  ceifrr  of  the  chin,  .should  be  parallel 
f  the  con«,  this  will  overcome 
'•Mrs  from  the  opposite  side  of 


lerrH 


the  head.     The  same  conditions  govern  the  tube  as 
when    e.xamining    the    frontal    region,    except    that 


mat    «inu«    r% 

cn.|in«    .to.n.ard    .n.I 

rilhl     Ulrral 

unu>    and    rn.liti(    in 

il-.rll.       FroiT 
lift    (lownwar. 

at>oul    Ihr    mxMIr    or 

ixrallrl    an.l    l„    ihc 

bone    uicr    llic    »uticrior    lancrlu 

lo    Ihc    ri|hl,    |iauin(    over    th< 

Ihr    maalotd    |>orlion    of    Ihc    Icm 

ihc    lalcial    iinua    a    fork 

ri»ht    of    the    ftctipual    .inu.     Icrmmatmi    in    Ihc    foramen    mafnu.... 

Between    Ihc   do»n»ard    fork   and    Ihc   mreular    llcroi>hili    ii   a    unall 

triangular    piece    of    bone    freely    movable    lhrou«h    Ihc    tcalo    wilh 

-— (nution.     There  wa.   no  cerebral   or   olhcr   .ympl.im.  in   Ihli  e»»r 


jndicatinff  a    fractuc 
liial    for  a   fracture 


I'Imille.l    lo    the    ho»- 


The  occipital,  the  most  difficult  of  the  three 
regions,  is  best  examined  by  having'  the  patient  lie 
on  the  back,  the  head  restinj;  on  tlie  raised  jdatform 
with  the  i-iiin  sliarfly  flexed.     This  brinj^s  tlic  ocoi- 
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put  flat  down  on  the  plate  (see  Fig.  5).  Fixation 
having  been  made,  a  cone  with  an  outlet  of  four 
inches  is  used,  the  vertical  axis  being  centered  on 
the  foramen  magnum ;  the  tube  is  placed  at  an  angle 
of  15  degrees  back  of  the  vertical  axis  and  direct- 
ed towards  the  foramen  magnum,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cone  being  just  above  the  supraorbital  ridges. 
The  high  vacuum  tube  is  again  used  and  an  expos- 
ure of  five  seconds  is  made.  (A  radiograph  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6  should  be  obtained — this  is  from 
a  dried -specimen). 

A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  where 
much  irritability  is  present,  will  aid  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  radiographs. 

INTERPRETATION. 

The  normal  radiating  lines  of  the  grooves  in  the 
inner  table  of  the  skull,  accommodating  the  menin- 
geal blood  vessels,  cast  shadows  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fractures  of  the  skull.  To  one,  however, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  course  of  these  vessels  it  is 
not  difficult  to  differentiate.  Fractures  usually 
show  in  the  radiographs  as  light,  sharply  cut  lines 
of  varying  width,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
separation.  These  fracture  lines  are  usually  at 
direct  variance  with  the  shadow  lines  of  the  menin- 
geal grooves. 

The  radiographs  here  reproduced  illustrate  frac- 
tures in  the  frontal,  temporo-parietal  and  occipital 
regions.     Arrow  heads  outline  the  fractures. 


In  very  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
diagnosis  of  fracture  to  elicit  crepitus  and  ab- 
normal mobility — often  painful  manipulations.  In 
several  forms  of  fracture  there  are  other  positive 
diagnostic  evidences.  Thus,  with  Colles'  frac- 
ture the  level  of  the  styloid  of  the  radius  will 
almost  always  be  found  to  have  receded  from 
beyond  that  of  the  styloid  of  the  ulna.  More- 
over, .t--ray  examinations  save  much  painful 
manipulation. 


The  radiograph  of  the  elbow  of  a  child  shows 
shadows  of  numerous  epiphyses.  One  inexperi- 
enced with  .t--ray  plates  is  very  apt  to  mistake 
one  or  more  of  these  for  fractures.  When  ex- 
amining the  skiagraph  of  a  child's  elbow  suspect- 
ed of  fracture  or  dislocation,  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  have  the  normal  picture  in  mind,  or 
better  yet  in  hand,  for  comparison. 


Fractures  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  prob- 
ably more  common  than  generally  supposed,  be- 
ing overlooked  frequently  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture. 


THE  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  OLECRANON.* 
A.  W.  Shea,  M.D., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Fracture  of   the  olecranon,   while   comparatively 
infrequent,  demands  as  much  care  and  judgment  in 
its  treatment  as  do  other  similar  lesions  about  the 
elbow  joint. 

As  an  extension  of  the  ulna,  the  olecranon  com- 
pletes the  lever  of  the  forearm,  the  fulcrum  being  at 
its  narrowest  and  weakest  point,  opposite  the  con- 
vex articular  surface  of  the  humerus.  Here  the 
injury  usually  takes  place.  The  bone  is,  however, 
strong  and  tough,  and  is  further  reinforced  by  an 
expansion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps  which 
extends  downward  for  some  distance  beyond  its 
insertion. 

Whether  the  fracture  is  caused  by  direct  or  by 
indirect  violence,  the  degree  of  separation  of  the 
fragments  determines  the  conditions  found,  which 
are  loss  of  extension,  tearing  of  the  periosteum  and 
tibrous  tissue,  swelling  and  efifusion  into  and  about 
the  joint,  which  is  almost  always  involved. 

As  in  other  fractures,  bony  union  is  the  only  per- 
fect union,  and  while  many  cases  with  ligamentou? 
connection  give  good  and  useful  joints  if  the 
fragments  are  not  too  far  separated,  yet  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  with  one  arm  of  the  lever  shortened  the 
power  of  the  triceps  can  never  be  as  great  as  if 
the  entire  bone  were  intact. 

Subperiosteal  fractures  and  those  of  greater  de- 
gree where  the  fragments  can  be  brought  into  di- 
rect apposition  are  no  doubt  best  treated  conser- 
vatively by  proper  splint  and  fixation. 

Where  the  separation  is  a  half  inch  or  more,  a 
good,  strong  joint  cannot  be  expected  unless  some 
more  radical  plan  of  treatment  is  followed.  I  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  care  for  three  such 
cases,  and  in  each,  contrary  to  the  usual  statement, 
there  was  a  large  fringe  of  fibrous  tissue  over  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone,  similar  to  that  seen  in 
fracture  of  the  patella.  The  wider  the  separation, 
with  consequent  laceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  the 
greater  is  this  liability.  This  condition  of  itself 
would  prevent  bony  union,  even  were  it  possible  to 
bring  the  parts  together  without  operation. 

The  usual  method  followed  in  operative  cases  is 
to  drill  the  bony  fragments  and  to  hold  them  to- 
gether with  some  form  of  suture,  either  wire,  kan- 
garoo tendon,  or  chromic  gut.  This  is  done  either 
by  an  open  incision  or  subcutaneously.  Many  cases 
do  not  result  in  bony  union. 


•  Read   at   the   22d  Annual   Meeting  of  the   Nt 
England   Association  of  Railway  Surgeons. 
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hi  three  cases  in  this  report  the  following 
operation  was  done:  A  longitudinal  incision  was 
made  with  its  center  over  the  point  of  fracture. 
All  blood  and  clots  were  washed  out  with  salt 
solution.  The  fragments  were  brought  together, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  intenening  fibrous 
fringe.  .\  strand  of  silkworm  gut  was  passed 
through  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  just  above  its 
attachment  to  the  bone.  The  ends  of  the  gut  were 
brought  down  on  each  side  of  the  bone  to  a  point  an 
inch  below  the  fracture,  then  out  through  the  fascia 
and  skin,  where  they  were  tied  over  a  small  sponge. 
This  held  the  bone  firmly,  but  it  was  further  rein- 
forced by  suturing  the  periosteum  and  fibrous  tis- 
sue at  the  line  of  fracture  with  chromic  gut.  The 
wound  was  closed  and  the  arm  put  up  in  plaster  of 
Paris  dressing  in  position  of  slight  flexion  or  natural 
extension. 

The  wound  was  dressed  through  a  window  in  the 
plaster,  the  sutures  removed  in  a  week  and  the  silk- 
worm gut  stay  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
Case  I.  male,  laborer,  aged  26,  had  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  olecranon.  The  wound  was 
enlarged  longitudinally  and  operation  done  as 
noted.  The  stitches  were  removed  in  a  week  and 
the  silkwonn  strand  in  three  weeks,  and  a  few 
days  later  passive  motion  bcgim.  He  secured  a 
perfect  bony  union  and  full  use  of  the  joint. 

Case  II,  male,  lumberman,  aged  58  years,  received 
a  fracture  of  the  right  olecranon  and  of  the  surgical 
neck  nf  the  humerus  from  a  fall.  The  fragments 
*'■■  '  an  inch  and  one-half,  and  there  was 

gr'  and    contusion    of    the    soft  tissues 

-''  •  -  .  .V  joint,  with  complete  loss  of  e.xten- 
Thc  fracture  was  reduced  as  in  the  former 
'.  and  a  small  rubber  drain  was  placed  beneath 
the  skin  for  48  hours.  The  silkworm  gut  was  left 
in  position  for  four  weeks  and  passive  motion  de- 
layed till  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  fractured 
humerus.  He  got  [>crfect  bony  union,  went  to  work 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  and  has  recov---'  •  •" 
motion  in  the  joint. 

Case  HI,  female,  aged  48,  thrown   fro:; 

riage  and  fractured  the  left  olecranon  and  the  left 

femur.     Tlie    same    operation    was    done    on    the 

'     h  was  separated  over  an  inch;  the 

as  removed  in  three  weeks  and  pas- 

.;un.    She  made  a  perfect  recoverv  of 

'>ny  union. 

In  wide  separations  of  fragments, 
where  there  is  no  constitutional  or  other  contrain- 
dication, this  open  operation  appeals  to  me,  be- 
cause— 

I.  It  secures  accurate  reduction  and  fixation. 

II.  It  allows  removal  of  blood  and  clots  from  bc- 
i.^r.-n  the  bone   fragments    and    from    the    joint. 

favoring  union  of  bone  and  lessening  chances 
int  adhesions. 
I.  It  docs  not  further  mutilate  the  broken  bone 


by  drilling,  which  interferes  with  its  nutrition,  and 
It  leaves  no   foreign  body  to  give  [wssible  trouble. 

rR.VCTLRE^    INVOLVING     JOINTS. 

Healthy  joint.s  may  be  held  at  rest  lor  months 
with  no  injurious  effects.  Iknce.  when  there  is  a 
fracture  in  a  long  bone  with  no  injury  to  a  joint, 
the  e.xtremity  may  be  encased  in  a  i>ermanent  splint 
and  left  there  until  union  is  firm,  and  the  joint  re- 
mains in  a  normal  condition.  Joints  that  are  dis- 
eased, or  those  in  persons  over  sixty,  should  be- 
allowed  some  motion  or  change  of  position,  or  they 
will  become  stiff.  Personally.  I  rarely  use  a  plaster 
of  Paris  or  any  other  permanent  dressing,  bccaiKe 
I  believe  that  even  if  the  joints  do  not  suffer  by  an 
enforced  rest  the  muscles  do,  and  the  return  of  the 
injured  member  to  usefulness  is  delayed. 

When,  however,  the  fracture  is  into  or  near 
enough  to  a  joint  to  cause  the  exudation  to  appear 
in  and  about  the  joint,  to  keep  such  a  joint  at  rest 
gives  the  exudate  every  opportunity  to  become  or- 
ganized and  to  form  adhesions.  Hence,  only  such 
splints  should  be  applied  as  can  he  easily  removed, 
or  such  as  will  allow  the  use  of  massage. 

The  passive  motion  of  the  muscles  and  tendons 
will  not  only  be  a  great  factor  in  preventing  adhe- 
sions, but   will  hasten  the  healing  process.     Great 
care  should  be  observed  in  such  manipulations.    The 
fragments  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion must  not  be  increased.    How  soon  after  the  in- 
jury should  massage  be  used   is  a  question  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  condition  of  the  individual 
case.    Stimson  gives  this  rule :  "So  long  as  the  joint 
is  swollen  and  hot,  so  long  as  its  use  is  followed  by 
increase  of  swelling  and  heat  and  by  persistent  pain, 
so  long  must  it  be  kept  at  rest."    This  nilc  api)lies 
to  both  active  and  passive  motion.     .Still,  by  using 
the  very  gentlest  massage,  and  that  for  a  very  short 
time,  a  beginning  may  be  made  very  early— in  some 
instances  as  soon  as  the  day  after  the  injury.    Never 
to  cause  pain  and  to  be  sure  that  «n  the  followiiig 
day  there  is  no  increase  of  swelling,  are  tw..  w,Trn- 
ings   which,  if   carefully  obeyed,   will   jirivent   anv 
harm   resulting   from   the  manipulations.     Scudder 
says:  "Passive  motion  that  is  j)ainful  d.x-s  harm." 
Massage  and  passive  motion  arc  simjily  means  for 
producing   hyi>eremia   which    may  he   prf)duced   by 
many  other  methods,  such  as  electricity.  sniH-rhcated 
air  and  Bier's  hyperemia.     Some  of  these  arc  better 
and  much  easier  of  application  than  massage  and 
p.issive   motion,   when   one   has   the    ncccs'iary   ap 
paratus,  and  they  arc  for  these  reasons  much  more 
available   for  use  in   fractures  that   for  one  reason 
or    another    cannot    \>c    released     frf»m    splints  — 
LtTRETiis  H.  Ross.  Transactions  of  the  ,V.  )'.  and 
.V.  E.  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Surgeons. 
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FRACTURES. 
So  much  attention  is  being  devoted  to  improv- 
ing our  methods  of  reducing  fractures,  so  niany 
mechanical  devices  are  being  proposed,  and  so 
much  discussion  is  taking  place  concerning  the 
relative  advantages  of  these  devices  and  the  in- 
dications for  radical  procedures,  that  special  in- 
terest will,  we  are  sure,  attach  to  this  issue  of 
the  Journal,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  many  ex- 
cellent articles,  written  by  competent  and  ex- 
perienced observers,  and  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  the  operative  and  non-operative  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  in  general,  and  certain  frac- 
tures, in  particular.  A  review  and  bibliography 
of  recent  fracture  literature  will  also  be  found 
on  page  52, 

The  treatment  of  fractures  is  probably  as  oia 
as  man  himself,  and  for  at  least  as  long  a  time 
as  we  have  satisfactorv  records  it  has  not  varied 
in  the  principles  involved:  1st,  reduction  of  the 
fragments:  2d,  immobilization  (retention  of  the 
reduction)  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  and  3d, 
the  prevention  of  disability.  Attention  to  the 
third  principle  has  considerably  altered  the 
practice  of  the  second:  and  efforts  more  thor- 
oughly to  applv  the  first  have  introduced  new 
methods  of  traction,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
fragments  to  vision  and  direct  manipulation. 

But  whatever  the  mode  by  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied  the  union  of  the  bone,  like 
the  healing  of  other  tissues,  must  be  left  to 
Nature.  Artificial  means  may  encourage  or 
stimulate  that  healing;  but  also  they  may  retard 
it.     .And  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  ob- 


jections to  certain  types  of  open  operation,  as 
pointed  out  by  Magruder  and  by  us  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  contributions  to  ttie 
management  of  fractures  is,  of  course,  the  -t'-ray ; 
and  it  would  be  platitudinous  to  repeat  here  the 
various  reasons  why  radiography  should  be  in- 
voked as  a  routine  in  the  treatment  of  fractures 
and  in  the  diagnosis  of  all  those  conditions  in 
which,  bv  reason  of  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
a  fracture  may  be  present. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  all  we  have 
learned  from  the  innumerable  radiographs  that 
have  been  made  in  nearly  two  decades,  they 
have  discovered,  as  far  as  we  can  now  recall,  no 
hitherto  unknown  variety  of  fracture — except 
that  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  from  in- 
direct violence,  described  some  few  years  ago  by 
Robert  Jones. 

Radiography  has  emphasized  what,  to  be 
sure,  was  known  before,  viz.,  that  perfect  reduc- 
tion is  not  essential  to  good  function.  Equally 
important  is  its  teaching  that  perfect  reduction 
is  rarely  accomplished  even  by  open  treatment. 
Nevertheless,  not  a  few  surgeons,  perhaps  in  an 
effort  to  approach  perfection,  have  advised  the 
more  or  less  routine  operative  management  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fractures.  Most  surgeons,  how- 
ever, have  more  wisely  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate field  for  radical  'measures  those  cases  only 
in  which,  without  them,  function  is,  or  threatens 
to  be,  impaired.  This  attitude  is  gaining  in  ac- 
ceptation, as  the  reports  of  the  _  British  and 
American  Fracture  Commissions  indicate,  and 
the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  dem- 
onstrate. 

The  operative  treatment  of  fractures  is  not 
new:  it  has  been  a  familiar  practice  on  the  pa- 
tella, the  olecranon  and  at  other  sites.  It  has 
grown,  however,  with  improvements  in  technic, 
the  invention  of  bone  levering  and  holding  in- 
struments, and  the  addition  to  suturing,  wiring 
and  nailing  of  other,  more  rigid  fixation  devices. 
It  is  in  fracture  of  the  adult  femur  shaft  that 
radical  treatment  has  its  least-disputed  claims 
to  superiority.  Here  the  contraction  of  large 
muscle  masses  usually  produces  an  amount  of 
overriding,  and  corresponding  shortening  of  the 
extremity,  that  manual  traction,  however  vigor- 
ous, will  not  overcome.  The  adhesive-plaster- 
and-bandage  traction  of  the  now  old-fashioned 
Buck's  extension  apparatus  is  also  usually  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Even  if  the  excellent  traction 
npparatus  of  Lemon  or  the  powerful  one  of 
Lambotte  reduces  the  overriding  in  a  single  sit- 
ting the  plaster  cast  may  fail  to  maintain  the 
reduction.  Hence  there  developed,  in  Europe, 
efforts  to  apply,  more  directly,  continuous  trac- 
tion or  distraction  by  the  "closed,"  "semi-op- 
erative," and  "open"  methods  that  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Codivilla,  Steinmann, 
Lambret,  Hackenbruch,  Bradenheuer, 

The  immediate  fixation  of  the  deliberately  ex- 
posed fractured  ends  is  bv  no  means  new  in 
=urgerv.     The  older,  and  still  often  and  success- 
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lly  applied,  methods  were  bv  wire   land  other 
tures),   screws,    nails   and   .-ecasionallv   band* 
hese  have   the  drawbacks,   however,  that   thev 
•t   only   onen    fail   to   hold  the   bones   but   als'o 
at.  producing  rarefaction  at  the  fracture  lines 
ly    may    cause    non-union.      .\rbuthnot    Lane 
light  to  overcome  thc-e  objections  bv  devclop- 
.'     the    occasionally    and     iinsatisfactorilv     used 
'tal  strip    into  a  long  and  stron><  plate,  bv  las- 
it  to  the  bone  with  comparativelv  short, 
caded    screws    placed   at    some    little    dis- 
..-um  the  fracture  line,  and  bv  establishing 
able     technics     of     a-e|)sis     and  '  manipulation 
c   Lane  plate  and   .^hcrraans   vanadium    steel 
itc    and    si)ecial   screws    have    secured    some    ex- 
lent  results  in  the  hands  of  their  authors  and 
many  other  surgeons. 

'"  '^V"".  »P'"'<^'"  t)f  most  competent  observers, 
•h  which  Lane  disagrees,  bone  plating  delays 
period  of  healing.     This   objection,   while   of 
nomic    import,    would    not    in    itself   be    verv 
-lous,  if  there  were  no  other.s. 
\nimal  tissues  are  intolerant  of  foreign  bodies, 
.cases  bone  plates  have  been  borne 
lort   for  long  periods    (perhaps   in- 
is  not  disprove  the  rule.     In  a  verv 
-jc   percentage   of  cases,   the   figures   varying 
•h   different   surgeons,   the  plates  have  sooner 
■  ater  given  trouble  and   had   to  be   removed 
secure  the  immediate  mechanical  advantages 
•he  plate  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  removal 
a  second  operation,  there  have'been  evolved 
;emal  plates"  and  clamps,  of  which  those  of 
nbotte  and  Parkhill  are  prominent  examples 
.e.  too.  have  proven  useful  but  thev  possess 
-   inherent  to  the  insertion  of  bone 
••  possible  dangers  of  infecting  the 
open   wounds. 

nt    necessity    of    removing    them 

excused  in  the  mechanical  advan- 

>  oi  tlic  Lane  plates,  if  there  were  not  still 

r  objections.     In  addition  to  such  accidents 

'-•fracture  through  a  screw  hole,  suppuration 

I      resultant     osteomyelitis     or     sepsis,   etc 

ich    may    be    largely'  attributable    to    faulty 

nic),  the  mere  presence,  in  and  on  the  bone 

le  metallic  screws  and   plate   may,   we  be- 

1KM-.  not  only  retard  but  actually  prevent  bone 

healing. 

•^'tal   plate   or  clamp   with   a 

physiologically     acceptable 

desideratum.     To  the  extent 

liilcd     itrcngth.     the     autoplastic     Iwnc 

"    I*:    th-    icleal    substitute,    for    it    not 

bit    but    actually    stimulates 

n   used    in    twr.   wavs:   as  a 

,  -  ■••■  --cd  into  the   shaft   '(.\lbcc) 

an.l    as   an    intramedullary    splint    (.\Iurphv)     in 

the    -nrrr    mnnner   as    the   now    discarded    in'tra- 

'"^''  is  of  metal  and  ivory, 

,,  '■  non-union    without    displacement. 

as  descriJ>cd   by  us  on   page    \f>. 

•ic    Ix.ne    (jraft.    not    as    a    splint 

1  stimulant  of  osteogenesis   seems 

quite  rational. 


Ihat  the  open  treatment  of  fractures  should 
not  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  not  the 
experience,  the   tools,   the  competent   assistance 

seml.l'.  "^'"^'•'  "■^^■P"'-'  ^"^■i'-o"'"^"t  that  are  es- 
-stnt.al  to  success,  nee.l  not  be  M.terprete.l  to  the 

an  Nsho  has  the  opportumtKs  but  n.-t  the  train- 

secure  the  one  he  may  put  himself  in  the  no- 
Mt.on  to  enjoy  the  other.  Excluding.  „f  cour  e 
the    emergencies    of    depressed    skull-    and    coni- 

rgcnt.  The  patient  can  only  benefu  by  such 
'lelay  as  may  be  needed  to  provide  him  with  the 
proper  environment  of  surgeons,  tools,  and  tcch- 

Alter  all  the  radical  methods  are  o„Iv  a  small 
and  spec.a  part  of  ,he  vast  amount  of  fracture 
^york  that  .alls  to  the  duties  of  surgeons  and  gen- 

ot  that  small  and  special  part  shoul.l  not  belittle 
the  dignity  nor  obscure  the  importance  of  ,he 
larger  part.  I  he  management  of  the  ■•eyer^  .lav 
fractures  ,s  a  serious,  delicate  task  that  in- 
volves experience,  diagnostic  sense,  conscien- 
tiousness, mech-inical  dexterity,  and  painstaking 
attention,  both  dunng  aiui  after  healing  to  vrv- 
vent  detormity  and  to  avoid  functional  disabi  itv 

i  ffi^r  ''^'^'  ^"'''  "^  '^''  surgeon's  arts,  ,„ore 
dfficult  and  more  exactin-:  than  m,i,  1,  .|-„  i, 
glorihcd  as   abdominal    snr-tTN .— \\      m     i. 
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Fracture  by  <\v^ln  ..r  m.lirect  viokiKc  -u^^.,!, 
the  possibility  of  some  disease  of  the  bon7;  so 
does  non-union. 

The  absence  of  displacement  in  a  fracture  of 
the  olecranon  gives  no  promise  oi  immunity  from 
imp-iired  function  :  callus  formation  may  interfere 
wih  :lie  joint  action. 

Subperiosteal  fract^ire  of  the  patella  is  an  oc, 
casional  cause  of  persistent  pain  and  stiffness  in 
the  knee.  It  is  one  of  the  various  things  that 
may  be  discovered  ujK.n  radiographic  examina- 
tion   m   cases  of   obscure  joint   disability. 

Ft  a  cursory  examination  of  a  ra.liograph 
shows  no  fracture,  in  a  case  where  clinical  signs 
indicate  its  presence,  look  carefully  within  the 
bone  shadow  for  the  evidence  of  a  fissuring  or 
subperiosteal  break.    


I  Ifra-rigid  asepsis  and  minimization  of  manip- 
ulation are  the  first  great  essentials  in  the  open 
treatment  of  fractures  If  these  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  the  environment  of  the  surgeon  and  by 
his  experience,  don't  operate. 
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Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


FRACTURES   AND   SOCIAL    LOSS. 

A  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  re- 
cently been  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature. The  purpose  of  such  an  act  is  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  compensation  to  a  working- 
man  or  his  family  for  the  consequences  of  an 
industrial  accident.  Such  accidents  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product  which 
should  be  sliifted  upon  the  community  instead 
of  permitting  workingmen  to  bear  the  expense 
and  be  subjected  to  undesirable  forms  of  charity. 

Among  industrial  accidents,  fractures  assume 
a  prominent  place.  The  cost  of  fractures  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  disability  is  reflected  in 
the  expense  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
ambulance  services,  surgical  dispensaries,  and 
hospitals.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
possible  loss  of  fam'ily  independence  resulting 
from  the  incurring  of  debts  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  patient,  nor  the  wage  loss  resulting 
from  the  disability.  The  permanent  efTects  ol 
fractures  with  stiffness,  shortening,  or  non- 
union, may  result  in  the  necessity  of  changing 
an  occupation  to  one  less  remunerative  or  for 
which  the  sufferer  is  not  specially  adapted. 

The  larger  questions  of  invalidity  insurance 
and  unemployment  immediately  arise  to  con- 
sciousness in  contemplating  permanent  disabil- 
ities. The  loss  of  the  service  of  a  vigorous  male 
adult,  owing  to  a  permanent  disability  resultant 
from  a  fracture,  may  involve  forcing  the  wife 
into  industry  or  perchance  deprive  children  of 
their  rights  in  education  and  hasten  them  into 
occupations  for  which  they  received  no  prepara- 
tion. There  is  a  distinct  wage  loss  and  a  loss 
in  industrial  efficiency,  together  with  a  complete 
lowering  of  family  standards  of  living  for  which 
the  community  must  pay  directly  or  indirectly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  litigation,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one-third  to  one-half  the 
time  of  our  courts  is  now  spent  in  the  trial  of 
accident  cases,  wherein  damages  are  sought. 

In  order  to  protect  the  community  from  these 
suggested  anti-social  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
lessen  the  frequency  of  accidents  that  cripple 
or  destroy.  The  frequency  of  fractures  among 
industrial  accidents  is  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  particular  attention  to  their  prevalence 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  disability  that  results. 

The   experience   of   Austria   for   the   years    1897 

to    1901    indicates    the    following    frequencv    of 

fractures  and  the  nature  of  the  disability. 

Disability 

Fractures  Temporary     Permanent     Death 

per  cent.        per  cent,     per  cent. 

Left    arm    43,4  56.6 

Right  arm   46.8  53.2 

Left  forearm   49.8  50.  .2 

Right    forearm     50.9  48.7  .4 


Bone,  left  hand   54.9  45.1 

Bone,   right  hand    58.8  41  2 

Thigh    17.8  79.7  2.5 

Leg 40.  59.  -    1. 

Collar    bone,   also   injury   of 

arms    49.7  50.2  .1 

Ribs    57.  32.5  10.5 

In  the  experience  of  Germany  from  1904  to 
1908,  the  injuries  which  required  special  treat- 
ment for  13  weeks  of  disability,  presented  these 
interesting  figures  for  the  fractures  of  bones : 

1904 2,451     out  of     10.989  accidents 

1905 2,565        "  11,250 

1906 2,627        "  11,034 

1907 2,811        "  11,371 

1908 3,275        "  12,569 

The  statistics  of  Great  Britain  for  1904  to  1908. 
listing  the  fractures  occurring  in  workshops,  in- 
dicate that  the  fractures  of  the  limbs  or  bones 
of  the  trunks  were  3,682  and  fractures  of  the 
hand  or  of  the  foot  were  3,091  out  of  a  total 
of   143,097  total  accidents. 

Norway  compensated  during  the  years  1895 
to  1899  for  1,448  fractured  limbs  out' of  a  total 
of  9,320  accidents. 

The  prevalence  of  fractures  among  the  non- 
fatal injuries  which  occurred  to  railroad  em- 
ployees in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  years 
1888  to  1907  bears  witness  to  the  variation  in 
liability  to  fractures  according  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  workmen.  The  percentages  of  frac- 
tures among  the  injuries  sustained  aiuong  the 
different  employees  were  as  follows : 

Laborers  1 1.0  Flagmen     8.7 

Station  men    9.1  Baggagemen   IS. 

Freight   conductors    .  .  8.3  Car  repairers   6.4 

Yard  conductors   6.1  Roundhouse   men    ....  4.9 

Conductors    5.9  Car  examiners   5.6 

Engine  men    4.5  Car  cleaners   6.6 

Firemen    4.6  Freight    handlers    ....  8.1 

Freight    brakemen    ...  4.1  Section   hands    11. 

Switchmen     6.8  Carpenters     8.9 

Signal  men    17. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  fractures  in  industry  the  figures  of 
New  York  State  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  indi- 
cate that  fractures,  producing  temporary  disa- 
bility, formed  5.8%   of  all  accidents. 

Statistics  might  be  adduced  at  greater  length 
to  accentuate  the  serious  economic  loss  that  re- 
sults from  the  high  accident  rate,  particularly 
insofar  as  fractures  of  the  extremities  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  fractures 
form  but  one  phase  of  the  industrial  accident 
problem.  The  fact  that  fractures  are  not  gen- 
erally attended  with  mortality  does  not  mitigate 
the  economic,  industrial,  and  social  loss  that 
they  occasion.  The  problems  of  preventing 
fractures  are  merely  those  involved  in  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  general.  The  mainte- 
nance of  industrial  efficiency  demands  the  con- 
servation of  the  workers.  This  does  not  mean 
merely  the  protection  of  the  life  of  the  workmen 
but  the  protection  of  their  physical  powers  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  vigor,  health  and  phys- 
ical capabilities.  To  reduce  the  luimher  of  cases 
of  fractures  occurring  in  the  industrial  world 
would   mean   a   step   in   the   reduction   of  all   in- 
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dustrial  accidents.  A  fracture  means  not  merely 
a  break  of  a  bone,  but  a  break  in  the  contiiuiity 
of  personal  power,  a  break  in  industrial  effi- 
ciency, a  break,  though  small,  in  social  dcvclop- 
mcnt. 


Book    Reviews 


A  Manual  of  X-Ray  Technic.  By  Arthur  C.  Christie, 
Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  .\rmy,  Instructor  in 
Radiology  and  Operative  Surgery.  Army  Medical 
School,  Washington,  U.  C.  \Vith  42  illustrations. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lifpincott  Co.mpanv. 
Price  $2.00. 

This  is  an  elementary  manual  on  the  subject,  cspe- 
.illy  prepared  \s'ith  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  medical 

rvicc  of  the  United  States  .Vrmy.  For  those  who 
■■■•w   little   or   nothing   of   the    management   of    X-ray 

;>aratus  this  is  a  good  book  with  which   to  begin  to 

irn;  for  the  various  parts  are  very  clearly,  concisely, 
::il  simply  described. 

Minor  and  Operative  Surgery  and  Bandaging.  I'>y 
IIe.nrv  R.  Uharton,  M.D..  Surgeon  to  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  Children's  Hospital ;  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Christopher's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.,  Philadel- 
phia. Eighth  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  re- 
vised. Small  octavo;  570  illustrations.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York :  Le.\  a.vd  I-ebicer,  1913. 

Wharton's  book  is  so  well  known  that  an  extensive 

lew    of   its    many    valuable    qualities    in    its    present 

•in,  the  eighth  edition,  is  unnecessary.     The  general 

rangeinent   is  the   same  as   that  of   the  previous  edi- 

11.     A  careful  revision  has  been  made,  much  olisoletc 

iterial    umittcd,    and    considerable    new    matter    and 

iny    new    illustrations    added.      We    continue    to    fail 

see    the    purpose    of    including    operations    on    the 

'phagus,  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  etc.,  in  a  work 

iniiujr  surgery. 

1  ear  Book  of  the  Pilcher  Hospital.  For  the  period 
from  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  r.'13.  Being  the  third 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  hospital.  Brooklyn,  N. 
V.     Published  by  the  Drs.   Piixher. 

In   their   introductory   remarks   the   surgeons    of   the 

-pita!  state  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 

'   ":nnds  upon  the  resources  of  the  institution,  in- 

ihat  its  foundation  was  based  upon  a  real  nec<l. 

i.er   220   operations    were   performed,   of   which 

in^ij'irity  were  abdominal.     It  is  perhaps  correct  to 

ite  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  from 

•  ■   Pilcher   Hospital   is  based   upon   studies   of  one   of 

■    conditions  encountered  12  times  at  abdominal  opcr- 

ons — membranous    colitis.      Very    gratifying    results 

ive  been  attained  by  the   Beer  method   of  treatment 

vesical  papillomata.     Many  cases  of  general  surgical 

•crest  are  reported  by  the  surgeons  of  the   Hospital. 

Hyorrhea  AlveoUris.  By  Frieorich  Heckek,  B.Sc, 
D  DS,  AM.  .M.D.,  Member  of  the  Academv  of  Sci- 
ence fif  "~'  !  ■•'.lis,  Mo,;  Consultant  at  licll  Memorial 
H"-;      '  School    of    Medicine,   University    of 

Kar  nt  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  K.insas 

•  "it.  St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosry  Company, 
I'MJ.     rri'  ■   j.nj.  cloth  bindinj. 

rhc  subject  of  pyorrhea  alvcolaris  is  no  longer  one 

•  tTr,'  t  ,  ,|.  •  Msts  alone,  but  is  of  almost  equal  con- 

ltd   throat   specialist,  the  otologist, 

:tnd  the  internist.     This  is  the  first 

to  our  notice  that   treats  the  sub- 

•  and  concise  fashion.  In  1S7  pages 
bacteriology,    the    clinical    varieties, 

!   especially   the   vaccine   treatment) 


are  methodically  taken  up  in  a  scientific  manner.  That 
the  author  is  deeply  interested  in  his  subject  is  shown 
by  his  demonstration  of  the  artiticial  proiluction  ol 
pyorrhea  alvei>laris  in  a  guinea-pig — the  first  experi- 
mental demonstration   ot  the  disease. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  generally  held  among  dentists 
that  pyorrhea  is  a  local  alTection,  Ilecker  maintains 
that  it  generally  depends  upon  constitutional  disease. 
The  book  is  built  about  this  thought,  and  wiselv  built, 
we  believe.  In  print,  style,  illustrations,  ami  binding 
it  is  attractively  prepared   for  the  reader. 

Vicious  Circles  in  Disease.  By  Jamikso.s-  B.  HfKRV, 
M..\.,  M.D.  (C.nntab. ),  ex-l'resulcnt  Reading  Patholog- 
ical Society.  Second  and  enlarged  edition.  I'liiladel- 
phia:  P.  Blakiston's,  Son  &  Co.,  1913,  Price  $3.00 
net. 

.•\s  the  author  states  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  the  monograph  represents  the  first 
attempt  to  deal  systematically  with  vicious  circles  in 
disease.  He  has  exerted  himself  to  supply  indefiendcnt 
testimony  for  all  the  propositions  advance<l.  .Six  new 
chapters  have  been  added  in  order  to  cover  the  ground 
more  thoroughly.  The  new  edit  ion,  nriiijuely  prepared 
for  the  physician  by  the  puUlishtr.  will  undo'iibtedlv  be 
even  more  widely  read  than  ihe  first. 

Vaccine  and  Serum  Therapy.  Iiuludiiig  alsM  a  Study 
rf  Infcction.s,  Theories  of  Iniinunity.  Specific  Diagno- 
sis and  Chemotherapy  By  Kuwis'  IIe.vrv  Schorer, 
B.S..  M.D,,  Dr.P.H.  Second  edition.  Octavo;  300 
pages.     St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Compa.sv.  1'M3, 

A  comparison  of  this  edition  with  the  first,  published 
four  years  ago,  shows  that  the  work  has  been  practically 
rewritten.  The  scope  of  the  text  has  been  considerably 
amplified.  While  the  first  edition  was  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  vaccine  therapy,  and  a  short  chap- 
ter on  serum  therapy,  the  present  edition  includes  also 
specific  diagnosis.  In  this  chapter  the  theoretical  basis 
and  practice  of  the  Wassermann  reaction,  the  cobra-venom, 
butyric  acid,  ammonium  sulphate  and  albumen  tests  are 
described.  In  the  section  on  inclusion  bodies,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  value  of  the  finding  of  such  bodies  in  the 
blood  of  scarlet  fever  patients.  The  chapter  on  specific 
therapy  has  been  amplified  and  includes  a  iliscussion  of 
certain  diseases  that  were  omitted  in  the  first  edition,  A 
chapter  has  been  added  on  chemotherapy,  an<l  an  appcmlix 
on  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  syphilis 
and  malaria. 

While  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  the  book  affords 
an  excellent  practical  guide  to  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  In  this  edition  the  value  of  the  text  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  references  to  the  literature  The 
book  is  marred  by  slip-shod  English  and  worse  punctua- 
tion; also  by  careless  printing  of  proper  names.  The  index 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory;  for  instance,  the  lueliti  reac- 
tion of  Noguchi  is  mentioned  in  the  text  but  is  absent  in 
the  index. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  By  Arkaham  Sn- 
PHIAN,  M.D,,  formerly  Willi  New  ^ork  Kesearch 
Laboratory.  Octavo;  272  pages;  23  illustration*.  St 
Louis:  C.  v.  MosDV  Compa.sv,  r'13. 

The  author  is  remembered  by  his  brilliant  work  in  the 
widespread  Texas  epidemic  of  cerebrospin.ll  meningitis  in 
1912.  It  is  given  to  few  to  l>e  accorded  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  a  disease,  but  it  is  rarer  still  to  l'in<l 
such  opportunities  as  thoroughly  grasped,  as  the  text  of 
this  work  in<licates  The  liook  is  a  monograiih  of  a  high 
order  and  should  prove  the  authoritative  «ork  on  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  for  many  years  Every  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease is  given  consideration  ;  etiology,  symptomatology,  bac- 
teriology, laboratory  diagnosis,  complications,  studies  of 
blriod  pressure  and  treatment.  The  chapter  on  the  admin- 
istration of,  anrl  the  results  obtained  by.  the  I-'lcxncr  serum 
is  worthy  of  the  closest  study  The  author's  method  of 
dosage,  in  arcordance  with  the  blood  pressure,  is  described 
fully  and  is  an  important  rrpnlritiiition  to  the  therapy  of 
cerebroipinal  meningitis.  The  text  's  clear,  direct  and 
concise,  and  the  presentation  orderly. 
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A    Resume   of   Recent    Literature. 


RECENT    FRACTURE   LITERATURE. 

GENER.\L   P.\PERS. 

About  a  year  ago  there  appeared  two  excellent  commis- 
sion reports  on  the  treatment  of  fractures,  one  in  England 
.and  one  in  America.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  (British  Medical  Journal,  No- 
vember 30,  1912)  regarding  the  treatment  of  fractures,  is 
supplemented  by  an  excellent  article  from  the  pen  _  of 
Robert  Joxes  of  Liverpool  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
(British  Medical  Journal.  December  7,  1912).  "The  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  End-Results  of  Fractures  of 
the  Femur,"  by  W.  L.  Estes.  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medtcal 
Journal,  December,  1912,  while  of  narrower  scope,  may  be 
applied  to  treatment  of  fractures  elsewhere. 

The  gist  of  the  conclusions  indicates  that  the  non- 
operative  measures  for  treating  fractures  which  are  al- 
ready at  our  command,  have,  in  general,  not  been  utilized 
to  anvthing  like  their  full  possibilities.  Only  after  these 
have  all  been  exhausted,  should  operative  treatment  be 
■considered. 


IJ  U 


fig.    1.     Codivilla's    plaster    cast    and    nail    extension    method. 

Taken    together,   these   three   papers    constitute    a    most 
•concise  collection  of   valuable   information   concerning  the 
non-operative  treatment  of  fractures  in  general. 
The  Reduction  of  Fractures  Uxder  Local  Anesthesia. 

This  is  not  a  new  subject.  The  procedure  was  first  em- 
ploved  by  Conway,  an  American,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Local  anesthesia  is  employed  more  extensively 
in  Europe  than  here.  For  example,  this  type  of  anesthesia 
is  used  in  60  per  cent  of  all  operations  at  Wilms'  clinic  m 
Heidelberg.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral surgerv,  the  tendency  is  to  use  local  anesthesia  wher- 
ever possible.  Braun,  in  Germany  (Deutsche  Med. 
Woch.),  1913.  p.  17,  and  Quf.nu,  in  France,  both  use  a 
long  thin  needle  through  which  they  inject  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  local  anesthesia  around  each  end  of  the  broken 
bone.* 

DoLLiNGER  of  Buda-Pesth  (Zentralblatt  f.  die  Gcsaintc 
Chir.  u.  Hire  Grensgeh.,  1913,  Band  \.  page  175)  describes 
reduction  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  under  local 
anesthesia  with  the  aid  of  the  fluoroscope.  In  his  clinic  the 
anesthetic  is  injected  either  around  each  end  of  the  broken 
bone  or  a  circular  anesthesia  is  established  bj'  infiltrating 
the  limb  at  a  suitable  level  proximal  to  the  site  of  frac- 
ture (Zentralblatt  f.  Chirurgie.  1913,  page  763).  A  most 
accurate  method  for  blocking  the  brachial  plexus  was  de- 
vised by  KuLENKAMPFF  in  1912  (Zentralblatt  f.  Chirurgie, 
1911,  page  1337).  The  needle  is  introduced  just  above  the 
clavicle.  (For  details  of  technique  see  account  in  original 
article.) 

In  Germany  this  method  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 
In  G.  Hirschel's  book  on  local  anesthesia  (published  by 
Bergmann,   Wiesbaden,    1913),    Kulenkampfif's     method    is 


given  the  preference  in  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the 
upper  extremity,  while,  on  account  of  the  less  perfectly 
developed  method  of  anesthetizing  the  lower  extremities 
by  blocking  of  the  nerves,  the  apphcation  of  local  anes- 
thesia to  the  end  of  the  broken  bone  is  advocated,  espe- 
cially in  Pott's  fracture. 

Extension  Methods. 
These  are  chiefly  important  in  treating  fractures  of  the 
lower   extremities,  especially   fractures  of  the   femur.     In 


Fig. 

skilful  hands,  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  with  the 
time-honored  Buck's  extension,  Hodgen's  suspension  splint 
or  Sayre's  double  oblique  splint.  In  all  of  them,  the  ban- 
dages loosen,  consequently  one  must  be  willing  to  devote 
plenty  of  time  and  consideration  to  their  daily  readjust- 
ment. 

The  muscles  of  a  limb  enjoy  maximal  relaxation  when 
that  limb  is  in  the  position  of  semiflexion.  This  principle 
was  known  to,  and  was  mentioned  by.  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Probably   every   authoritv   on    fractures,   before   and   since 


Fig.   3.     Steinmann': 


.ijiplied. 


•this    method    is   also    described    in 
published  by   Barth,   in   Leipzig,    1913. 


I's    book,    third    editi 


his  time,  has  known  it  also.  Since  its  rediscovery  by 
ZuppiNGER  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  semiflexion  is  the 
position  in  which  traction  is  applied  to  fractured  limbs  in 
most  of  the  clinics  in  that  country.  The  acme  of  the 
adhesive  plaster  extension  method  has  been  reached  by  the 
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iiix)l  of   Bakuenueueb,  of  CoIoKnc-     As  an  example  of 

•    rir  excellent  results.  Otto  Gruse  (Deutsche  Zettschr.  f. 

Chir..  1913,  page  81)  of  Hardenheucr's  clinic,  cites  a  series 

of  forty-one  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  treated  by 

this  method.     In  only  three  of  the  cases  was  there  shorten- 

:;i;    from   one-half   to   one   centimeter.     The    technique    is 

rticuli  for  the  average  man  to  acquire      Even  for  an  ex- 

r:  l:  requires  a  Rreat  deal  of  pamstakin^  care  and   fre- 

ntrol  by  the  j^-rays.     These  reasons  explain  why 

hod  has  never   found  extensive   adi>ption  even   in 

Distraction  and  Sail  Extension  Methods. 
In    1903   roDrviLi„\'s   first   articles    appeared.     A   plaster 

•   — '  "he  fractured  limb  from  the  toes  to  the  pcl- 

.ifter  its  application,  either  with  or  without 


Kig.   4a.      Hadicnbruch'i  Jitlrmclion   cUrop* 
joncuon*  qI   tumbucktc*  and  pUlc*. 


-ihetic.  a  circular  division  of  the  cast   was 

■  middle  of  the  thigh.     Under   strong   trac- 
;  leces   of   the   cast    were   separated   and   the 

lem   was   filled   with    fresh  plaster,  traction 

■  d    until    the    plaster    had    tirmly    set.     This 
re()eatcd   whin  necessary. 

the    cases    there    was    decubitus     formation 

■  f  the  tuber  ischii,  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
the  heel.  To  avoid  this.  Codivilla  left  the 
c  free  and  incoriKirated  two  lateral  iron 
'.ister  cast      Their  free  ends  extended  down 

:'  the  ankle.     The  free  ends  of  a  nail  tran'-- 

engaged   holes   in   the   lower   ends   of 

together  with  a  little  more  padding 

prevented    further   decubitus    forma- 

1  he    greatest     lengthening     obtainable    by 

b  m.     Lateral   pressure  of   the  nail   occa- 

r')ugh   the  cancellous  calcaneus. 

n  1'«'7  :Mtis»iASX.  discarding  the  plaster  cast,  retained 

nail   and   transfixed  the   lower   fragment  of   the   frac- 


i't      ">        H»<k»Tibtuch"t    cUmf*    tl'X'Ur'i    lo    hutnrrm    (raclutf. 

tared  bone  ai  .i  i-  int  well  away  from  the  fracture  and  it.» 
hematoma      Pl.iira'    the   limh   in    temiflexion.   he   attached 

*■      •-••■-•  -  1-  of  the  nail  (I"ig»   2  and 

'■eti    able    lo    overcome 

-.   ■  .    > .,->  ,.,,^rg'<  clinic,  conceived  the 

i  a  platter  rax  to  a  limb,  dividing  it  circu- 
day.  after  it  had  >ei.  and.  placing  a  turn- 


buckle  on  either  side  of  the  Ic^  at  the  point  of  division, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  end  plates  each  came  in  contact 
with  the  cast,  one  aUjve  and  one  l)elow  the  line  of  section. 
They  were  then  incoriRiratcil  in  the  respective  halves  of 
the  cast  by  the  application  of  inr.re  plaster.  When  every- 
thing had  tirmly  set.  it  wa^  easy  enough  to  distraa  the 
halves  of  the  cast.-,  by  rotating  the  turnbuckle's  barrel. 

By  this  fjradudl  means  far  greater  distraction  could  br 
obtained,  than  by  the  sudden  retraction  of  Codivilla.  If 
tension   was   irksome  to  the   patient   it   could  be   decreased 


K.R. 


l.ambrct'l    •ii»t 


of    leg. 


at  any  time.     While  this  method  readily  overcame  shorten- 
ing  .it   did   nipt   correct   lateral  or   rotary  displacement. 

H.\CKENBRii.-ii  improveil  upon  this,  putting  a  ball  and 
socket  joint  U'ig  i)  at  eitlicr  end  of  the  tumbuckic 
where  it  joined  the  plate.  By  judicious  distraction  the 
shortening  in  a  fracture  of  both  l>ones  of  the  leg  can  be 
overcome  in  about  forty-ei(;ht  hours.  The  four  ball  and 
socket  joints  arc  now  cautiously  loosened,  the  necessary 
correction  to  overcome  lateral  ilisplacement  is  made,  and 
the  joints  are  tightened  once  more  t^i  hold  the  leg  in  its 
new  position.  The  efforts  at  correction  are  controlled  by 
the  J-ray.  When  the  correct  position  is  obtained,  the  pa- 
tietit  is  allowed  to  walk. 


The  accompanying  figures  show  the  llackenbruch  di»- 
traction  clamps  (I-ig  4,  a  and  \>)  and  illustrate*  it>  appli- 
cation. {Zeittch.  ;.  Arlzi.  l-..rib,U.  1913,  page  28; 
Zentratbt.  /  CViiV .  1913,  page  0U5;  lUulSih  Zexli(hr.  f. 
Chir..  Band  \Z1.  pa^e  M.A.) 

pATrrji.soN^  mciho.j  (,imeri<an  Journal  of  Orthofedic 
Surgery.  \')\i,  page  lA'))  u  practically  the  lome  at  that  of 
Mackenbruch. 

Ambulant    Treatment   Uith    h.rtentions. 

In  fracturri  of  both  Ijoiict  of  the  leg,  Toime.s  {Zm- 
tralbl  f.  C'hir.,  1913,  page  VMi)  employj  the  following  ap- 
paratus. A  firm,  felt  anklet  with  eyelet*  at  itn  lower  mar- 
gin fiU  snugly  over  the  ankle  tecunng  Ixith  malleoli.  It 
IS  cut  behind  lo  avoid  pressure  over  the  achille«  tendon. 
A  platter  ca«t  it  applie<l  to  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  within 
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two  inches  of  the  ankle.  Incorporated  in  it  are  the  ver- 
tical bars  of  a  strap-iron  stirrup  which  extends  well  below 
the  heel,  while  one  inch  proximal  to  the  cross  bar  of  the 
stirrup  is  a  second  cross  bar.  At  its  center  is  a  thumb 
screw.  Strong  laces  from  the  eyelet  holes  of  the  felt 
anklet  all  lead  to  this  thumb  screw,  the  tightening  of 
which  consequently  makes  traction.  Patel's  article*  de- 
scribes a  similar  method  lately  invented  by  Jaboulay 
where  traction  is  made  upon  a  shoe  plate  instead  of  a 
felt  anklet.  G.  Giaqui-Nta  (Gaj.  degli  osp.  e  delle  chir., 
1913,  p.  13)  also  advocates  ambulant  treatment  with  ex- 
tension. 


applied 


clamps, 


To  return  to  Steiinnann's  Nail  Extension  method  {Neite 
Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Band  1,  1912,  British  Medical  Journal, 
November  30,  1912,  page  1235;  J.  C.  A.  GersteRj  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  August,  1913,  page  157), 
space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  it  here; 
but  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  other  traction  meth- 
ods deserve  mention. 

In  the  first  place  one  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  apply 
it.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in  waiting  for  intercurrent 
diseases  such  as  delirium  tremens  or  pneumonia  to  run 
their  course,  or  for  abrasions  and  contusions  of  the  broken 
limb  to  heal  before  application  of  the  nail  extension. 
Once  properly  applied,  very  little  time  need  be  spent  in 
the  daily  inspection  and  care  of  the  case.  Massage  of  the 
thigh  and  passive  motion  of  the  knee  joint  may  be  begun 
as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after  extension.  There  is  little 
if  any  pain,  and  there  is  no  decubitus.  The  danger  of 
infection  is  extremely  small  if  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Steinmann  are  followed.  Nail  extension  as  an  aid  to 
operative  treatment  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Lambret  in  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  trans- 
fixes the  upper  and  lower  fragments  with  nails  placed 
well  away  from  the  site  of  fracture.  Distraction  is  ef- 
fected by  turnbuckles  which  engage  the  ends  of  the  nails 
(Fig.  5).  The  Lambret  and  Steinmann  method  have  been 
comljined.  Nail  extension  is  a  comparatively  new  thing 
in  America.  Modifications  and  improvements  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader's  mind.  Before  claiming 
priority  for  such  ideas,  it  would  be  well  to  peruse  the 
original  monograph  of  Steinmann  which  contains  a  num- 

•Patel,  Progred.  Med.,  191.1.  p.  286. 


ber  of  such  improvements  and  the  reasons  for  their  being 
discarded. 

Operative  Treatme.\t. 

Because  of  the  effective  traction  afforded  us  by  nail 
extension,  the  operative  indications  for  treating  recent 
fractures  have  narrowed  down  to  the  cases  with  inter- 
position of  soft  parts  in  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long 
bones,  and  irreducible  displacements  in  fractures  around 
the  joints.  The  object  of  operation  is  to  secure  accurate 
anatomical  reposition  of  the  fracture. 

Lambotte's  book  on  the  Operative  Treatment  of  Frac- 
tures is  the  most  important  communication  on  this  subject 
of  the  year  1913.  (Lambotte,  Chirurgie  Operat.  des  Frac- 
tures, Masson,  Paris,  1913.)  He  is  not  wedded  to  one 
method,  but  adopts  the  various  means  at  his  command  to 
suit  the  individual  case.  Important  points  in  his  technique 
will  be  referred  to  below. 

Asepsis.  Infections  coming  on  after  clean  bone  opera- 
tions are  absolute  indications  that  the  clinic  in  which  they 
have  occurred   is  imperfect   in   its   aseptic  technique,   not- 


Fig. 


Lambotte's    bolts    applied    to    comminuted    fr 


withstanding  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  As  a  rule, 
the  fault  lies  neither  in  the  preparation  of  the  patient  nor 
in  the  preparatory  disinfection  of  the  surgeon  and  his 
attendants.  It  is  failure  to  avoid  infection,  once  the  opera- 
tion is  begun,  which  constitutes  the  cause  of  non-success. 
For  example,  visitors  may  crowd  around  the  operator  and 
his  assistants  whose  elbows  become  infected  by  contact 
with  the  clothes  of  the  spectators;  an  arm  whose  elbow  is 
infected,  reaches  across  the  wound  for  an  instrument  and 
brushes  either  the  other  instruments  upon  the  table  or  the 
dorsum  of  the  other  hands  at  the  wound.  This  is  merely 
an  example  of  one  of  the  commonest  breaks  in  technique. 
A  long  article  tnight  be  written  upon  this  subject. 

Freeing   of  Fragments. 

In  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  October,  1912,  the  reviewer 
described  how,  after  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  the  limb 
could  be  fle.xed  at  the  site  of  fracture,  and  retractors  could 
be  inserted  into  either  fragment,  to  draw  them  apart  as 
they  were  gradually  freed  lay  small  repeated  cuts  against 
the'  bone.  In  this  way  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  the  at- 
tachments of  the  linea  aspera  are  freed  from  either  frag- 
ment for  an  inch  or  two.  This  method  saves  much  time 
and  facilitates  the  control  of  hemorrhage. 

Once  these  are  freed,  the  reduction  of  fraginents  may  be 
accomplished  in  one  or  several  ways.  (1)  In  the  well-known 
Lemon-Mueller  apparatus  the  pelvis  is  fixed  and  traction 
is  made  upon  the  foot. 

(2)  Lambotte  has  a  far  simpler  method :  A  perineal 
crutch  with  a  lever  and  foot  plate  (Fig.  6). 

(3)  McGlannan  of  Baltimore  (Surg.  Gyn.  &  Obst., 
Vol.  16,  1913,  p.  429)  uses  the  Steinmann  nail  method  for 
traction. 
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(4 1  Turnbucktes  for  distracting  the  overlapping  frag- 
ments of    fractures   of   the   lung   l)oncs   were   described   bv 

Gekstes.  in  the  Miinals  of  Surgtry,  November.  V-}\1. 
.nd  by  G.  H.  Colt  of  Aberdeen  in  the  same  journal. 
'  ictobcr,  1913. 

The  methods  described  in  these  two  articles  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle;  each  requires  an  assistant 
However,  an  improvement  upon  these,  described  bv  Gcrster 
in  the  Annah  of  Sur<iery,  November,  l'>13  (Fig.  /).  elimi- 
::  lies  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  anyone  for  assist- 
e  in  operating. 

attention  Apparatus.    Small  cigar  box  nails  are  cxcel- 

nt  for  holding  together  the  small  comminuted  fragments 

■  fractures  around   the  elbow   joint.     Intercondylar   frac- 
.res  arc  held  in  place  by  Lambotte  by  long,  narrow  bolts 

timding  the  fragments  together  (Fig.  8).  Trochanters 
which  have  been  torn  loose  may  be  nailed  or  screwed  into 
place.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  long,  large 
nails  transRx  the  great  trochanter,  femoral  neck,  and  head, 
holilin^  the  fragments  in  their  proper  relation  ( l".  Konig. 
l.**"5l. 

!n  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  plates  arc  more 

•  qucntly  used  than  either  wire  loops  or  bands.'"    The 

igh  elastic  Vanadium  steel  plates  of  Sherm.ns  and  his 

I -tapping,  machine-threaded  screws   (Fig.  9)   arc  a  vast 

;irovemcnt   over    the    old   brittle   plates  and    still   more 

•\\r    UM.-I   screws    which   at   first   were   used.     The   re- 

'■r  seen  one  of  these  Sherman  screws  break. 

;ilatc  so  far  devised  has  been  recently  pub- 

rTAR.   Annals  of    Surgery.   November.    1913. 

..c  oSi.     It  is  L-shaped  on  cross  section  and  is  devised 

r  transverse  fractures  only.     A  slot  is  cut  into  the  bone 

a   special  saw.  and   into  this,  one-half    of    the  L  fits. 

th  band  and  screws  hold  it  in  place. 

In  oblique  fractures  of  the  femur,  among  others.  Milne 

■  London  uses  steel  bands  to  hold  the  fragments  in  place. 

■  does  not  seem  possible  to  tighten  wire  loops  as  efTect- 
■  y  as  such  bands,  and  for  this  reason  and  because  it  acts 

■rough   wire,   has  not   been   used   very  extensively. 

Ivory  pegs,  plates,  and  screws  have  been  used  both  here 
and  abroad.  They  have  not  found  widespread  adoption 
They  possess  the  advantage  of  being  absorbable  and  the 
'  -advantage  of  being  weak. 


If.    9.     Starrman't    ranadiam    itrri    bone    plalo    and    Klf. tapping 


The  intramedullary  bone  splint  is  rarely  used  in  recent 

ictures,  but   is  often    employed   in   cases  of   non-union. 

i  iic    intramedullary    metal    splint,    usually     of     aluminum 

I  li.sBESc),  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  rxtrmal  bone  clamp  of  Park  HILL  of  .\mcrica,  and 

■    '  •  "■   —     f  Belgium,  are  practically  the  same  instru- 

■    Freeman    of    Denver    still    advocates    its 

'fr   we  hear,  has  jjiven  it  up.     It  is  a  well- 

■'    •  the  larger  the  object  implanted  into 

it    holds   firmly.     In   badly  infected 

he   small   screws  of   the   Lank   plate 

three  weeks  at  the  longest,  while  the 

firmly  for  eight  weeks  or  more.     A 

.  t  and  the  Lambotte  external  clamp 

•nts  at  the  same  time  that  they  per- 

n  ic  wound.     This   combination   is   the 

II  /.ion  method  for  badly  infected   frac- 
ture v  we  [f-.-r'.',  .Tt  present   (Fig.  10). 

The  Operotivt    Treatment    of    Sfal-L'nion    with    Marked 
Oltr-riding. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  pull  down  the  iKinc  end- 
■-Tifl  at  thr  tinr'  nf  operation  so  as  to  apply  a  suitable 

ilamd    Utd.    Jour.,    \9\i.    Vol.    12,    p.    4«S: 
'>IJ.   p.    149,  rrporia   76   ptaimc*. 
■'■    Mtd.    &    Smrg.    Jour       19IJ,    p.    tO.    .V. 
)  tM.  p.  64,  rtponi  21    ptalin(«. 

Irk.     Kirar;..     191},    pp      I  4S.     \  ol.    461     rr 
J*  niM>tatt*r   trralmcnt   ol    (rartiircs.   n[*rairi 

'  Luar.  Umrt  ,     Vol.   II.  No.    I.     P«b.,   191  J. 


internal  splint  When  this  was  not  possible,  it  has  been 
customary  to  resect  enough  of  the  btmc  emls  to  bring  the 
fragments  end-to-end :  shortening  naturally  resulted. 
Steinmann  docs  not  resect  the  end  of  the  bone.  but.  instead, 
closes  the  wound,  leaving  the  fragments  •■\erlapping.  ap- 
plies nail  extension  and  overcomes  the  shortening  within 
a  week  or  two.  (K  course  more  weight  is  needed  here 
than  in  the  case  ol   recent   fraclurcs. 

Wai.theh  (Hull,  et  mem.  de  la  .S...  (.  hir.  de  I'aris.  1<*13, 
p.  428)  reports  a  malunioii  of  Uith  bones  of  the  leg  suc- 
cessfully   treated    by    the    method    of    l.aiiibrel. 

Delayed  I'liioii.* 
It  has  been  customary  in  this  country  after  plating  .1 
bone  to  apply  a  i)|as!er  cast  to  the  limb  ami  lo  keep  ibc 
patient  (juiet  until  union  has  taken  place.  In  a  consider- 
able number  of  instances  there  has  been  delayed  union, 
although  in  none  of  them  was  there  the  slightest  infec- 
tion. Naturally  the  long  inimobili/atiiin  of  llie  knee  joint 
resulted  in  its  practical  ankylosis. 


Kig.     10       Ijinhol 


It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  immobilization  immedi- 
ately following  the  operation  largely  accounts  for  these 
ilelayed  unions,  and  that  the  uni(jn  in  most  cases  comes, 
thanks  to  the  patient's  constitution,  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
geon's removal  of  much  callus  at  operation  and  subsequent 
immobilization. 

'It  seems  as  though  the  frequent  infections  and  the 
loosening  of  the  screws  when  Lane  plating  was  tlrst  tried 
here,  lecl  to  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  a  jdatc  tendeil  to 
"irritate"  the  tissues  and  thus  predisposed  to  infection. 
Consequently  a  wild  goose  chase  lor  less  irritating  fixation 
material  was  begun  and  is  still  going  on.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  was  that  our  plates  ami  screws  at  first  were  not 
made  of  strong  enough  material.  .And  secondly,  that  now 
we  u.sc  too  small  plates  and  too  few  screws.  Many  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  last  Clinical  Congress  at 
Chicago  were  surprised  to  see  the  size  of  the  (dates  I^iir 
used  in  one  of  his  operations  for  a  fractured  femur  and 
were  still  more  surprised  to  note  that  he  did  not  apply  a 
plaster  cast  after  having  dressed  the  wound. 

In  reply  to  questions  about  this  point.  1-ane  stated  that 
he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  patient's  knee  joint  and 
that  passive  motion  would  be  begun  from  the  second  day 
on.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  more  screws  that  are 
used,  the  less  is  the  individual  strain  upon  each  one;  hcnir 
the  longer  they  will  remain  solid  in  the  bone  f)f  course 
the  earlier  the  mobilization,  the  better  the  chance  for  rapid 
union. 

.\nH-l'mon  LvLK  (.•/»iia/r  nf  .'\urriery.  \'>\^,  page  2X4  I 
lias  injected  the  patient's  own  blood  briwcrn  ihr  un- 
united fragments  with  excellent  results.  Onorato  (Ca: 
Med.  Lombnrda,  1913.  page  9)  used  osmir  acid  injecti<in« 
frir  the  same  purpose.  K.  F  Farr  ( J,uirnal-[.ani-el.  \'ol. 
.13,  page  432)  in  a  rather  suggestive  article,  ascribm  the 
regeneration  of  Iwiie  to  the  presence  of  bone  filing*  .So 
far.  however,  the  autoplastic  transplantalinn  of  Ixmr  graft* 
has  been  widely  a'lopted  as  the  b^^l  inrlhr.d  of  treating 
non-union. 

\'eopla.nns. 

.\  case  of  sarroma  after  a  simple  fracture  wai  ptib- 
lijhed   by  W.   B    C'l.rv   nome  lime   ago.     Kecenlly   W    \V. 

•A  mailrrlT  arllclr  upon  Up»f»ll»f  Kliallon  o(  FiacKim  *•  a 
lauar  lor  ItrlarnI  I'nion.  I>r  Jork  B  Ko*»t>  ol  I'hIlacStlphi*. 
ap|>t«rt<l    in   Ihr   Ammmll  of  Surffry.    I91J,    Vol     if,  p.    S4S. 
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Griffin   {Medical  Record,  1913.  page  650)   reported  a  case 
of  sarcoma  of  the  femur  following  plating  for  fracture. 
JOHN  C.  A.  GERSTER. 
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General   Principles  for  the   Management  of   Fractures. 

W.  L.  Estes,  South  Bethelehem,  Pa.  Medical  Times, 
December.  1913. 

In  this  article,  which  is  designed  as  a  guide  for  the 
.general  practitioner,  Estes  lays  down  a  number  of  impor- 
tant rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

First  aid  in  fracture  cases:  The  first  consideration  is 
the  utmost  care  in  handling  the  individual  and  the  in- 
jured member  so  as  to  minimize  shock.  After  assuring 
himself  that  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  not  so  placed 
that  they  endanger  the  skin  or  some  important  structure, 
the  physician  .should  fix  the  limb  in  the  position  in  which 
it  is  found.  Never  attempt  to  reduce  the  end  of  a  pro- 
jecting bone  in  a  compound  fracture,  but  try  to  keep  it 
from  getting  back  under  the  skin  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  disinfected. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  is  almost  always  neces- 
sary to  give  an  anesthetic  during  reduction.  In  beginning 
traction  for  reduction  always  extend  first  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  displacement.  Molded  plaster-of-paris 
splints  are  the  best,  as  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  particu- 
lar fracture  and  to  the  individual  contour  of  the  fractured 
part. 

Two  factors  enter  into  the  ideal  issue  of  every  fracture 
case,  namely,  first,  the  result  should  be  the  restoration  of 
the  complete  function  of  the  extremity;  second,  the  limb 
should  show  no  distortion  nor  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  normal.  Estes  believes  that  both  of  these  results  are 
rarely  attained.  No  fracture  of  any  degree  of  seriousness 
should  be  treated  without  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays. 

Traumatic  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  in  Children.  (Beitrag 
cur  Traumatischen  Hueftgelenksluxation  bei  Kindern.) 
E.  Buehnke,  Halle.  Archiv.  fuer  Klinische  Chirurgie, 
November  5,   1913. 

Traumatic  dislocation  of  the  hip.  uncommon  at  any  age, 
is  very  rare  in  childhood.  The  injury  in  young  individuals 
generally  results  in  diaphyseal  separation  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur.  The-  author  has  collected  twenty-nine  cases 
of  dislocation  in  childhood  and  reports  an  additional  one 
that  is  quite  typical  of  most  of  those  previously  described. 
The  patient,  a  healthy  boy  five  years  old,  fell  from  a 
height  of  several  feet  and  was  found  unconscious.  Two 
months  later,  after  varied  treatment  for  the  condition  of 
the  hip  had  been  applied,  he  was  taken  to  the  clinic.  There 
was  a  deep  depression  in  the  left  inguinal  region;  the  left 
leg  was  in  a  position  of  inward  rotation,  flexion,  and  ad- 
duction. The  great  trochanter  was  displaced  above  Nela- 
ton's  line,  and  was  much  nearer  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  than  on  the  normal  side.  The  femoral  head,  absent 
in  the  normal  position,  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ilium.  An  actual  shortening  of  the  left 
leg  (3  cms.)  was  determined.  A'-ray  examination  estab- 
lished the  diagnosis. 

Two  vigorous  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  under 
narcosis  failed.  An  open  operation  was  therefore  per- 
formed. The  incision  was  carried  between  the  fibres  of 
the  gluteii  to  the  femoral  head.  The  latter  was  found 
firmly  imbedded  in  scar  tissue,  but  free  from  any  serious 
damage ;  a  new  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  bone  had  not 
yet  formed.  Upon  exposing  the  acetabulum  it  was  found 
filled  with  massive  inflammatory  tissue.  This  was  re- 
moved with  considerable  difiiculty  and  the  surgeon  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  excising  some  of  the  underlying 
cartilage.  Reduction  of  the  head  of  the  bone  still  remain- 
ing impossible,  the  capsule  had  to  be  partly  divided  and 
the  musculature  subperiosteally  separated  from  the  great 
trochanter.  The  reduction  was  then  readily  accomplished. 
The  musculature  was  sutured  in  place  and  the  capsule 
closed. 

Although  several  attempts  at  early  mobilization  of  the 
hip-joint  after  the  operation  were  made,  almost  complete 
fixation  was  the  final  outcome.  Roentgenographs  showed 
that  the  head  of  the  femur  was  in  the  normal  position. 

The  procedure  for  and  the  results  of  this  case  of  old 
dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  child  correspond  with  the  other 
similar  cases  reported  in  the  literature. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introdlctory. 
Since  the  examination  of  the  larynx,  bronchi  and 
esophagus  by  the  direct  method  rec|uires  a  steady 
hand  and  extraordinary  skill  in  handling  instru- 
ments, it  is  imperative  that  the  beginner  should 
practice  on  the  dummy  and  on  animals  before  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  tubes  on  the  human  subject. 
.•\  good  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
should  be  acquired  in  the  dissecting  room,  for  on 
it  depends  the  successful  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  will  present  themselves  to  the  broncho- 
scopist.  After  one  becomes  expert,  the  handling  of 
the  instruments  is  secondar>-  to  that  confidence 
which  is  bom  of  a  thorough  anatomical  study.  At 
the  beginning,  let  it  be  understood  that  to  learn 
direct  laryngoscopy,  bronchoscopy  and  esophagos- 
copy  well  means  hours  of  hard  work  and  disap- 
I>ointment.  But  one  who  is  ambitious  and  persever- 
ing may  rest  assured  that  success  will  eventually 
be  his.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  before  one,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to 
describe  briefly  the  instruments  which  are  used  in 
the  direct  examination  of  the  respiratory  tract  and 
the  esophagus.  The  two  classes  of  instruments 
arc  those  devised  by  Jackson  in  this  country  which 
have  the  light  on  a  light  carrier  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  and  those  of  Killian  and  Brunings  in  Europe 
which  depend  for  illumination  on  an  electric  head 
light  or  an  electroscope. 
The  Jackson  instruments  consist  of 
One  laryngoscope  measuring  16  cm.  in  length 
and  16  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  adults. 


One  laryngoscope  measuring  14  cm.  in  length  and 
12  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  children.  Both 
instruments  are  made  with  a  separable  slide  which 
can  be  removed  when  occasion  demands  as  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

One  bronchoscope  measuring  40  cm.  in  length 
and  9  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter,  the  extra  large 
tube  for  adults. 

One  bronchoscope  measuring  40  cm.  in  length 
and  7  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  adults. 

One  bronchoscope  measuring  30  cm.  in  length 
and  5  mm.  in  diameter  for  children. 

One  bronchoscope  measuring  30  cm.  in  length 
and  4  mm.  in  diameter  for  children. 

One  esoi>liagosco()C  measuring  53  cm.  in  length 
and  10  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  adults. 

One  esopliagoscope  measuring  45  cm.  in  length 
and  7  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  children. 

Three  probes  of  different  lengths  for  larynx, 
bronchi  and  esophagus. 

Three  hooks  of  difTcrent  lengths  for  larynx, 
bronchi  and  esophagus. 

Six  cotton  carriers  for  the  larynx  and  bronchi, 
supplied  with  screw  cutTs  to  hold  the  cotton 
securely. 

Six  cotton  carriers  for  the  esophagus,  supplied 
with  narrow  cufTs. 

One  double  dry  cell  battery  for  lighting  the  small 
lamps.  The  battery  has  four  cells  on  each  side 
which  makes  it  possible  to  light  two  tubes  at  the 
same  time,  the  advantage  of  which  will  be  explained 
further  on. 

One  tracheoscope  measuring  17  cm.  in  length  and 
8  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  use  through  a 
tracheotomy  wound  in  adults. 

One  tracheoscope  measuring  14  cm.  in  length  and 
5  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter  for  children. 

Forceps  and  special  instruments  will  be  described 
later.  The  writer  has  all  the  above  instruments 
in  his  outfit  and  has  used  each  of  them. 

Brunings  uses  a  hand  light  or  an  electroscope 
which  is  attached  to  a  controller  as  a  means  of 
illuminating  his  tubes.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
large  electric  lamp  covered  by  a  hood  reflector 
through  which  the  light  is  reflected  on  to  a  mirror 
which  in  turn  sends  the  light  down  through  the 
tulles.  The  instrument  has  a  convenient  handle  for 
holding  and  below  the  mirror  is  an  attachment  for 
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the    various    tubes.      As    a    necessary    equipment, 
Brunings  gives 

1.  The  electroscope  with  supplementary  lamp  and 
aseptic  cord. 

2.  The  double  extension  tubes  Nos.  1-5.  No.  1 
(14  mm.)  for  esophagoscopy.  No.  2  (12  mm. J 
for  bronchoscopy,  with  a  second  long  unperf orated 
sliding  tube  for  esophagoscopy.  Nos.  3-S  (10,  8.5, 
7  mm.)  for  bronchoscopy. 

3.  Two  autoscopy  spatulae  of  13  and  11  mm. 
diameter.     One  autoscopic  spatula  for  children. 

4.  Special  bougies  for  1,  2  and  3. 

5.  Two  bronchoscopic  forceps,  25  and  35  cm. 
long  with  five  interchangeable  end  pieces. 

6.  One  esophagoscopic  forceps,  50  cm.  long 
"with  two  interchangeable  end  pieces. 

7.  A  saliva  pump  with  three  tubes,  25,  35  and  50 
cm.  in  length. 

8.  Two  hooks   for   foreign  bodies. 

9.  One  dozen  double  w^ool  carriers.  And  unless 
the  utmost  economy  is  demanded,  he  recommends 
in  addition 

10.  One  extension  tube  of  a  diameter  between 
Nos.  4  and  5 — that  is  about  7.75  mm. 

11.  One  counter  pressure  instrument  (useful 
with  operative  instruments). 

12.  One  short  special  strong  clutch  forceps  for 
foreign  bodies  firmly  fixed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gullet. 

13.  A  combined  syringe  and  drug  applicator. 

14.  A  glass  jar  for  keeping  the  forceps  in  soap 
spirit. 

15.  Rectangular  spatula  for  trial  autoscopy. 

16.  One  very  delicate  forceps,  17  to  18  cm.  long 
without  end  pieces  for  children. 

17.  Endoscopic  telescope. 

18.  Prism  for  double  eye  piece  for  two  observ- 
ers. 

19.  A  dilating  extractor  for  foreign  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  gullet. 

20.  A  dilating  extractor  for  foreign  bodies  be- 
hind bronchial  stenoses. 

21.  Concentric  metal  bougies  for  broncho- 
intubation. 

22.  Tracheograph  tracheometer. 

23.  Counter  pressure  autoscope  for  endo-laryn- 
geal  operations  under  general  anesthesia  and 
special  operating  instrument. 

24.  Dynamometric  dilator  for  cardiac  end  of 
stomach  and  upper  end  of  gullet. 

25.  Speculum  instrument  for  endoscopy  in  chil- 
dren (electroscope  for  children). 

26.  Tracheal  funnel. 

27.  Forceps  for  children. 

28.  Autoscope  for  direct  autoscopy  of  the  larynx. 


29.  Operating  instruments  with  special  objects. 

30.  Forceps. 

31.  Loop  extractor. 

32.  Collar  stud   forceps. 

33.  Medicament  applicator. 

This  outfit  is  mentioned  to  show  the  multiplicity 
of  instruments  which  some  men  consider  necessary 
for  successful  work  and  which  tends  to  frighten 
those  who  would  take  up  bronchoscopy.  Besides 
Jackson's  instruments  mentioned  above,  the  writer 
has  found  the  modified  laryngoscope,  measuring  17 
cm.  in  length  and  10  mm.  in  the  inside  diameter, 
particularly  valuable.  It  will  be  referred  to  in 
detail  under  direct  laryngoscopy.  Other  instru- 
ments in  Jackson's  outfit  which  are  needed  occa- 
sionally are  the  safety  pin  closer,  the  peanut  ex- 
tractor, forceps  for  dilating  a  stenosis  in  front  of 
a  foreign  body  and  a  pin  finder.  In  buying  an 
outfit,  it  is  a  mistake  to  economize  though  one  does 
not  need  all  the  instruments  enumerated  by  Brun- 
ings. It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
outfits  is  the  better.  Having  worked  with  Jackson's 
instruments,  the  writer  prefers  them.     The  mirror 
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Fig.     I.       JacJiSon's    Self-IIlumlnatlng    Tracheobronchoscope 


in  Brunings'  handle  has  a  slit  in  it  and  it  is  difficult 
to  learn  to  work  through  it  after  having  used  the 
open  tubes.  The  use  of  a  suitable  chair  and  table  is 
important  and  will  be  referred  to  under  the  writer's 
special  methods.  In  certain  bronchoscopic  and 
esophageal  cases,  increased  secretion  is  a  serious 
hindrance  and  it  is  necessary  to  pump  it  out.  At 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  a  water  pump  attached 
to  a  spigot  is  used  successfully  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  part  of  any  outfit,  there  should  be  tracheotomy 
instruments  because  one  never  knows  when  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  open  the  trachea. 

Forceps.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to 
forceps  because,  next  to  the  tubes,  they  are  the 
most  important  instruments  for  the  bronchoscopist. 
The  three  types  commonly  in  use  are  those  of  Jack- 
son, Brunings  and  Pfau.  The  Jackson  forceps  has 
a  scissors  handle  into  which  fit  the  different  length 
tube  biters  for  the  larynx,  bronchi  and  esophagus ; 
they  are  satisfactory  for  the  10,  9  and  7  mm.  tubes 
but  are  too  large  for  the  smaller  bronchoscopes. 
In  addition  to  the  foreign  body  tips,  there  are  vari- 
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ous  shaped  tips  for  removing  tumors,  etc.  Dr.  S. 
H.  Large  of  Geveland  has  devised  a  slender  for- 
ceps to  fit  the  scissors  handle  which  is  small  enough 
for  the  5  and  4  millimeter  bronchoscopes.  Brun- 
mgs'  extension  forceps  is  a  satisfactory  instrument 
because  it  is  slender  enough  for  the  smallest  tubes 
and  the  handle  is  cur\ed  out  of  the  line  of  vision. 
.As  its  name  implies,  it  can  be  made  longer  or  short- 
er, and  is  essentially  a  foreign  body  forceps.  It 
has  various  tips,  the  most  useful  of  which  accord- 
ing to  Brunings  is  the  "claw  tip."  .Another  useful 
tip  is  that  devised  by  McCoy  for  closing  and  re- 
moving open  safety  pins.  Pfau's  model  is  the  ideal 
instrument  for  rough  work  such  as  the  removal 
of  tumors,  specimens  for  microscopic  examination, 
etc.  They  arc  the  best  forceps  for  impacted  foreign 
bodies.  Into  the  handle  fit  the  diflferent  lengths  of 
tubes.  It  is  the  instrument  of  choice  for  larynx 
work  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  through 
the  9  mm.  tube. 


fig.  ^.     I*ck»on'i  Long  Forccpt  for  the  removal  of  foreign  boJics 
ky     tlroncno«copy. 

Practice  with  the  dummy  and  with  animals.  The 
dummy  suggested  by  Killian  can  be  obtained  from 
instrument  makers.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its 
cost,  but  as  it  represents  the  larynx,  trachea  and 
bronchi  with  branches,  it  is  suitable  for  passmg  the 
cs  and  trjing  all  sorts  of  operations.  Dogs  are 
ily  anaesthetized  with  small  doses  of  morphine 
Aiid  hyoscine  and  can  then  be  used  for  experimental 
purposes.  While  passing  the  tubes  is  much  easier 
in  animals  than  in  the  human  being,  one  learns  how 
to  handle  instruments  and  to  (Estimate  distances  in 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  which  is  difficult  always.  If 
the  writer  were  asked  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies,  he  would  answer  the 
ability  of  the  eye  to  estimate  distance.  The  bc- 
(pnner  should  practice  touching  certain  spot's 
through  the  tubes  passed  on  the  dummy  or  animals. 
For  the  same  reason  this  practice  should  be  pcr- 
usted  in  through  short  tubes,  preferably  the  larjn- 
Itoscopes  until  the  eye  has  gotten  the  proper  per- 
spective for  distance.  When  these  points  have  been 
mastered,  the  most  important  preliminary  work  hzs 


been  done  and  the  operator  may  safely  attempt 
bronchoscopy  and  c-»ophaj4o>copy  in  human  beings 
provided  he  has  patience  and  perseverance,  for  the 
work  must  be  done  most  carefully  and  one  must 
look  for  failure  after  failure  which  will  tax  his 
patience  to  the  utmost.  The  writer  does  not  be- 
lieve in  practice  on  the  cadaver  for  rigor  morlis 
makes  the  work  too  difficult  while,  after  it  passes 
off,  the  tubes  slip  in  too  easily. 

CHAPTER  II. 

.\.\K.^T11E.S|.\,     l.KtAI.     ANO     GE.VKKAI..        TIIK     USE    OF 
UXYGF.N. 

\\  liilc  anesthesia  will  be  taken  up  nu>re  particu- 
larly under  the  different  operative  procedures,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  few  general  ob- 
servations from  the  writers  cxf)eriencc.  The  value 
and  methods  of  local  anesthesia  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  years  and  opinions  now  are  probably  as 
diverse  as  in  the  beginning.  .Some  laryngologists 
still  use  cocaine  in  all  operative  work  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  toxic  (jf  all  local  anesthetics. 
This  fact  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  not 
only  by  actual  experience  but  by  unprejudiced  com- 
parison with  other  dnij^s.  Having  used  all  the 
local  anesthetics  in  larynx,  bronchi  and  esophagus 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  writer  is  prepared 
to  say  that  two  drugs  are  far  less  toxic  than  co- 
caine and  when  used  properly  are  just  as  efficient 
in  producing  anesthesia.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  an  exhilarating  effect  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  habit  with  prolonged  use.  These  drugs 
are  alypin  and  novocain,  lx)th  of  which  have  been 
used  often  in  operative  work  in  larynx  and  bronchi 
in  strong  solutions  and  in  larger  quantities  than  one 
would  dare  use  cocain.  N'otwithstantling  the  fact 
that  the  Journal  of  the  Amcruan  Medical  Associa- 
tion claims  that  alypin  is  just  as  toxic  as  cocain,  a 
fair  comparison  is  all  in  favor  of  the  former  drug. 
The  writer  after  an  extensive  use  of  alypin  and 
novocain  i.>  pri;>arc<l  to  stale  that  the  anesthetic 
properties  of  these  drugs  is  just  as  great  as  cocaine; 
that  the  anesthesia  lasts  as  long:  that  they  can  be 
used  in  stronger  solutions;  that  they  can  be 
repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  and 
that  he  has  never  seen  toxic  symptoms  from 
their  use.  In  many  cases  the  quantity  used 
has  far  exceeded  the  dangerous  point  of  co- 
caine. In  patients  susceptible  to  cocaine,  the  sub- 
stitution of  alypin  enables  the  surge^^  to  work 
without  worry.  In  the  clinic  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  alypin  is  regularly  used  as  having  a  quick- 
er action  than  novocain.  In  children,  4  years  old 
and  under,  no  anesthetic.  local  or  general,  is  used 
in   direct    laryngoscopy,    bronchoscopy    or    esopha- 
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goscopy  except  in  the  case  of  a  sharp  foreign  body 
or  a  pin.  The  patient  is  simply  held  and  the  ex- 
amination made  as  will  be  described  later.  In 
older  children  up  to  8  years  of  age,  no  anesthetic 
is  used  for  direct  laryngoscopy  and  the  examination 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus ;  for  broncho- 
sc()])y  and  deep  esophagoscopy,  ether  is  given 
after  a  preliminary  injection  of  atropine.  In  adults 
practically  all  examinations  of  the  larynx,  the  bron- 
chi and  the  esophagus  are  made  under  alypin 
anesthesia.  If  the  examination  is  to  be  a  long 
one,  the  patient  is  given  atropine.  The  former 
method  of  giving  morphine  hypodermically  has  been 
discontinued  except  in  very  nervous  individuals. 
While  no  bad  effects  except  nausea  have  been  no- 
ticed, its  use  is  unnecessary  in  most  patients.  The 
writer  has  never  tried  to  do  direct  laryngoscopy, 
bronchcscopy  and  esophagoscopy  without  local 
anesthesia  as  has  recently  been  advocated  by  a 
jprominent  bronchoscopist.  While  some  '^patients 
may  tolerate  the  tubes  without  anesthesia,  the 
average  patient  in  the  average  clinic  will  be  more 
tractable  if  he  realizes  that  one  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  prevent  pain.  .\nd  with  such  a  safe  anesthetic 
as  alypin,  the  slight  increase  in  time  is  a  small  con- 
sideration. 

Method  of  using  local  anesthetics.     Alypin  and 
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novocain  are  used  in  20  to  30  per  cent,  solutions. 
When  time  is  a  factor,  30  per  cent,  solution  is 
used.  I'sually  20  per  cent,  solution  answers  every 
purpose.  With  a  curved  applicator  the  anesthetic 
is  applied  to  the  pharynx  and  base  of  the  tongue 
and  to  the  larynx  if  possible.  After  waiting  one 
or  two  minutes,  the  direct  laryngoscope  is  passed 
and  the  epiglottis  pulled  forward.  Another  appli- 
cation is  then  made  directly  to  the  larynx.  No 
effort  is  made  to  squeeze  the  excess  of  the  solution 
out  of  the  cotton  because  it  does  no  harm.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  larynx  is  ready  for  prolonged  ex- 
amination. If  the  trachea  is  to  be  examined,  an 
applicator  loaded  with  20  per  cent,  solution  is  passed 
down  through  the  laryngoscope  to  the  bifurcation 
or  a  4  per  cent,  solution  is  sprayed  into  the  trachea. 
In  esophageal  examinations  one  application  of  20 
per  cent,  solution  is  made.  Though  alypin  has  not 
been  tried  in  children,  the  writer  feels  sure  that  it 
can  be  used  safely.  In  some  adults  enormous  doses 
have  been  used  with  no  after-effects.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  use  general   anesthesia,   ether   is  pre- 


ferred. When  given  warm  it  probably  has  no  more 
serious  effect  upon  the  lungs  than  chloroform.  A 
very  useful  drug  to  decrease  nervousness  and  irrita- 
bility, especially  if  given  in  full  doses  a  day  or  so 
before  the  examination  is  bromide  of  soda.  The 
writer  has  used  it  with  the  greatest  success  in  pa- 
tients who  balked  at  the  first  examination.  In  all 
tube  work  under  ether  it  is  well  to  have  an  oxygen 
tank  in  readiness  for  emergency.  In  Brunings' 
work  on  bronchoscopy  there  is  a  table  which  illus- 
trates so  well  the  more  prevalent  use  of  general 
anesthesia  in  Europe  than  in  this  country  that  it  is 
well  worth  hiserting  in  a  monograph  of  this  kind. 
American  operators  are  gradually  getting  away 
from  general  anesthetics  as  greatly  increasing  the 
dangers  of  tube  work.  It  is  the  exception  that  an 
expert  bronchoscopist  gives  a  general  anesthetic 
in  examining  or  operating  in  the  larynx.  In 
esophagoscopy  it  is  certainly  the  exception  unless 
sharp  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed  and  in 
bronchoscopy  it  is  being  used  less  and  less  in  chil- 
dren under  6  years  of  age.  Brunings  says:  "In 
order  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  practical  significance 
of  anesthesia  when  the  indications  are  correct,  I 
insert  a  small  table  which  shows  the  frequency  of 
or  rarity  of  their  use  in  the  direct  examination  and 
operative  performances  during  recent  years  in  Kil- 
lian's  clinic.  In  judging  of  these  numbers  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  reference  only  to 
clinical  cases.  All  instances  of  endoscopy  on  prac- 
tised persons  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
demonstrating  are  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
most  e.xaminations  the  duration  of  the  operation 
has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  demonstrating 
for  doctors  or  students." 

C.\SE  PERCE.XT.\GE  OF  GEXER.\L   .\NESTHESI.\. 

Over    Under 
10  10       Gen- 

Nature  of  e.xamination.  Years.    Years,    eral. 

Direct  laryngoscopy    0  S7         18 

Upper  tracheoscopy    0         100  4.4 

Upper  tracheo-bronchoscopy  . .     3         100         22 

Lower  tracheoscopy    0  0  0 

Lower  tracheo-bronchoscopy  .  .      ?  ?         (6) 

Direct     hypopharynxgoscopy 

and   esophagoscopy    3  90  6.5 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  vertical  percentage 
column  that  in  the  case  of  adults  including  children 
over  10  years  of  age  anesthesia  was  resorted  to 
very  rarely  and  only  for  upper  tracheo-bronchoscopy 
and  direct  esophagoscopy.  They  were  mostly 
cases  of  timid  children  or  patients  with  a  lesion 
which  would  render  examination  painful.  The  mid- 
dle collection  shows  that  in  the  case  of  little  chil- 
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ilrcn — most  of  them  under  six — a  general  anes- 
thetic was  almost  always  used,  often  indeed,  for 
direct  larj'ngoscupy  if  a  direct  o|)eration  was  in- 
tended. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  tiiat  the  coun- 
ter-pressure method  will  f>ermit  some  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  a  general  anesthetic  even  in  these 
cases.  The  surprising  result  that  the  total 

for  direct  laryngoscopy  shows  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  anesthetics  is  due  to  the  fact  that  di- 
rect insj)ection  in  little  children  is  generally  tiic 
only  chance  for  laryngo-tracheoscopy  (difficult  de- 
canulation)  and  laryngeal  o[)erations."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  such  wholesale  general  anaesthesia  in  di- 
rect laryngoscopy  will  not  be  approved  of  in  this 
country.  In  direct  laryngoscopy  in  children  under 
10  years  of  age  no  anesthetic,  local  or  general,  has 
been  used  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  some 
years.  In  small  tumors  situated  anteriorly  on  the 
vocal  cords,  general  anesthesia  may  be  necessary 
but  in  all  other  conditions  with  the  method  of  ex- 
amination and  treatment  to  be  described  no  anes- 
thetic   is    used.      If    chloroform    is    used    as    an 


I  ig.    4.     Jackion'*  S«fcl)r  Pin    Clowr. 

anesthetic,  it  should  be  given  by  an  exjK-rt  since 
it  increases  the  dangers  of  tube  work. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  of  such  importance, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the   following   from 
Brunings:  "1.  Breathing  of  oxygen  not  infre<|uei)tly 
iders   tracheotomy   unnecessary    in   the   case   of 
:tc  obstruction  to  breathing  which  may  be  over- 
ne  in  a   few   liours,  c.  ij..  laryngeal  edema   and 
■  tionary  swellings.    2.     Breathing  of  oxygen  ad- 
it s   of   many  examinations   and   operations   being 
■formed  without  tracheotomy,  c.  y..  s|)ecuhnn  cx- 
ination.s   in   serious   dyspnea,   dilation   of    laryn- 
il  stenoses,  removal  of  tumors  which  are  caus- 
ing obstruction.    3.  Hurried  tracheotomy  is  unneccs- 
«ary  when  oxygen  is  inhaled  and  the  o|)eratiun  may 
performed  dclilxrately  and  carried  out   in  the 
-t    manner.      I'atients    with    severe    dyspnea    are 
t)  able  to  endure  the  ojwration  easily  lying  on 
\T  back  with  the  head  extended.    .\  light,  (wrtable 
vgen  apparatus  should  t>c  at  hand  as  a  first  ex- 
lient,  when  urgent  tracheotomy  is  perfonned  at 
vatc  houses.     4.   The  endoscopic  extraction   of 


foreign  bmlies  which  cause  olistructimi  is  sometimes 
only  possible  with  the  assistance  of  oxygen  breath- 
ing. 1  renicmlx.r  a  case  of  a  movable  foreign  body 
(bean)  in  the  trachea  occurring  in  a  child  who  be- 
came very  cyanoscil  and  cold  at  the  extremities. 
By  the  immediate  application  nf  oxygen  rcspirati(jn 
(at  first  artificial  i  I  was  able  U>  bring  the  child  back 
to  a  state  of  euime.-i  and  a>  muju  a>  the  necessary 
apparatus  was  provided,  the  foreign  body  was  re- 
moved by  u])jHT  tracheoscojjv.  Inhalation  nf  oxy- 
gen is  of  course  of  great  ini|Kjrtaiice  in  cnil'iscopy 
for  other  purjmses  besitles  acute  cases  of  foreign 
bodies.  It  need  only  be  observed  that  direct  ex- 
amination has  often  to  be  elTected  with  |)atients 
whose  obstructive  Ijre.ithing  has  first  t<i  be  accounted 
for.  If  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  introduction 
of  a  tube  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  unnatural 
[xisition  re<|uire<l,  increase>  any  existing  dyspnea 
and  that  the  excitement  and  reflex  coughing  greatly 
intensifies  the  air  hunger,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  utility  of  the  oxygen  cylinder  in  endo- 
scopic examinations.  It  is  self  evident  that  in  all 
cases  here  meiiiioned.  whenever  general  anesthesia 
was  necessary,  the  only  kind  of  anesthesia  worth 
considering  was  that  with  chloroform-tjxygen.  It 
nnist,  however,  be  repeated  that  in  cases  of  serious 
dvsimea.  anv  kind  of  anesthesia  is  conti;iindic:iled 
and  generally  speaking  endoscopy  of  the  air  pas- 
sages when  there  is  shortness  of  breath  presupiK)ses 
a  perfect  mastery  of  endoscopic  technic,  tracheo- 
tomy and  the  api)licaiion  of  oxygen.  Thrcaiencd 
collapse  may  be  warded  otT  a  long  time  by  the  in- 
halation of  oxygen.  If  however,  this  ex|K-<Iient 
is  pushed  too  far,  collapse  is  correspondingly  more 
dangerous." 

(  To  be  coiiliiiiii'd.  I 


C1.1.MCAL    (Jr(;ani/.ation     in     tiik     .Modikn 

IIOSIMTAI.. 

What  is  most  characteristically  "modern"  in  the 
efficient  hospital  of  today  (and  in  this  sense  hos|)ital 
efficiency  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country  1  is  a 
clinical  organization  sf)  composed  as  t(j  insure 
prompt  and  effectual  attention  to  any  disease  or 
combination  of  diseases  that  may  threaten  life  or 
health.  The  keynote  of  modern  medicine  is  co- 
operation. To  study  the  hosjiital  nnil.  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  is  l<i  sulTer  our- 
selves to  be  led  away  from  .ind  not  toward  this  vital 
principle.  Hos|)ital  planning  which  ignores  the  |k>j- 
sibilities  of  cfM)i>crative  medical  practice  misncs  its 
greatest  opiwrtunity — .S.  .">.  Goi,ovvatkk  in  The 
Modern  Hospilal. 
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A     PLEA     FOR     THE    EARLY     SURGICAL 

TREATMENT  OF  INTUSSUSCEPTION.* 

A.  R.  Matheny,  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  Pittsburgh  Hospital. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  the  treatment  of  intussusception  there  are  but 
two  available  methods :  the  first  by  taxis  and  infla- 
tion of  the  colon  either  by  water  or  air,  with  or 
without  an  anesthetic;  and  the  second  by  laparo- 
tomy with  reduction  of  the  invagination  by  direct 
palpation  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  by  resection  of 
that  portion  that  is  gangrenous  or  that  will  evi- 
dently become  so. 

While  it  would  be  inadvisable  in  some  instances 
not  to  attempt  the  bloodless  method  providing  the 
diagnosis  be  made  very  early  and  the  case  be  one 
of  the  colic  or  ileocecal  variety,  yet  the  lives  of  the 
patients  who  have  come  to  us  for  operation,  would 
have  been  jeopardized  by  such  procedure  as,  with 
one  exception,  plastic  exudate  had  already  formed, 
which  precludes  reduction  without  direct  palpation 
of  the  intestine. 

The  opponents  of  operation  in  this  condition  will 
endeavor  to  show  that  although  by  bloodless  method 
the  mortality  is  about  70%,  that  the  operative  treat- 
ment will  give  a  mortality  in  all  of  about  65%.  But 
if  one  will  analyze  the  latter  statistics,  he  will  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  were  cases 
that  required  resection  of  the  bowel. 

Since  75%  of  all  cases  of  intussusception  occur 
in  the  first  two  years  of  life,  and  50%  of  this  num- 
ber in  the  first  year,  the  mortality  of  resection  is 
readily  explained,  for  the  young  child  will  stand 
lengthy  intestinal  operations  but  poorly,  and  intes- 
tinal resection  is  an  extremely  severe  operation  at 
any  age. 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  beg  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  resection  for  intussusception  com- 
piled by  Dowd\  which  show  the  futility  of  waiting 
until  resection  is  the  only  recourse. 

In  Chubb's  Australian  series  of  127  cases,  there 
were  eight  resections  with  one  recovery. 

In  Eccle's  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  report  of 
89  cases,  there  were  nine  resections  with  no  recov- 
ery. 

Makin's  reports  202  cases  with  12  resections,  giv- 
ing two  recoveries,  both  in  adults. 

Koch  and  Oerum  report  in  400  cases  in  Danish 
children  eight  resections  with  no  recovery. 

So  it  is  seen  that  the  cases  which  progress  to  the 
condition  requiring  resection,  are  practically  hope- 
less. 

•Read   before  the  .Allegheny  County   Medical   Society,  June.    1913. 


If  the  pathology  of  the  condition  were  but  born 
in  mind,  the  danger  of  gangrene  rapidly  ensuing 
would  be  evident.  The  mesenteric  vessels  are  rap- 
idly compressed  by  the  enveloping  bowel  becoming 
edematous,  converting  the  neck  of  the  invagination 
into  a  constricting  ring.  Rapidly  following,  there 
are  adhesions  forming  between  the  four  or  more 
peritoneal  layers  involved  and  finally  gangrene  of 
the  intestinal  walls. 

Treves-  has  divided  the  condition  clinically  into 
the  (1)  ultra  acute,  (2)  acute,  (3)  sub-acute  and 
(4)  chronic.  Upon  seeing  a  case,  particularly  in 
children,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  tell  without 
opening  the  abdomen  in  which  category  the  case 
will  belong. 

To  temporize  in  the  acute  and  ultra-acute  types 
means  gangrene,  and  probably  fatal  peritonitis. 

I  have  previously  reported^  eight  cases  of  in- 
tussusception in  children  with  two  deaths:  one  of 
which  was  resected,  having  gone  72  hours.  The 
other  case  was  an  infant  of  eight  days  which  ex- 
pired as  the  incision  was  made.  I  have  since  had 
two  cases,  boys  of  6  months  and  3  years,  respec- 
tively, with  successful  outcome;  making  a  total  of 
ten  cases  with  a  mortality  of  two,  or  20%. 

The  favorable  results  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  cases  were  operated  upon  in  the  first  10 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  girl  who  required 
resection,  and  whose  case  had  progressed  about  72 
hours.  The  infant  of  eight  days  had  never  had  a 
successful  bowel  movement. 

The  youngest  of  the  series  of  8  successful  cases 
was  5  weeks,  and  the  oldest  3  years.  Of  these  cases 
seven   were   boys. 

Koch  and  Oerum*  report  400  cases  in  Danish 
children  in  which  60%  occurred  in  the  first  year; 
of  these  tw'o-thirds  occurred  in  the  5th  to  7th 
month.  During  the  second  year  no  more  cases 
occurred  than  in  the  5th  and  6th  month.  The 
frequency  of  the  condition  decreases  rapidly  with 
advancing  age.  The  proportion  of  the  boys  to 
girls  was  2.2  to  1.  They  show  under  the  first  year 
that  52%  died  without  operation,  and  that  the 
operative  mortality  of  the  balance  was  74%.  Upon 
analyzing  their  deduction  we  find  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  bloodless  method  had  been 
tried  and  they  advise  such  treatment  for  at  least 
12  hours. 

To  the  family  physician  must  be  given  credit  for 
the  early  or  late  intereference  by  the  surgeon,  for 
upon  his  diagnosis  rests  the  proper  early  treatment. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  placed  on  the 
digital  examination  of  the  rectum  and  bimanual 
recto-abdominal  examination  in  all  cases  of  acute 
abdominal  pain  in  children. 
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Pain  has  not  been  a  marked  symptom  in  my 
cases  contrary  to  text-book  description. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  review  the 
classical  symptoms. 

1.  Sudden  attack  of  crjing  and  pain  more  or  less 
spasmodic. 

2.  Vomiting,  which   is  uncontrollable. 

3.  Blood  from  rectum  usually  a  few  hours  after 
onset. 

Blood  occurs  in  SO^i  of  cases ;  and  blood  on  the 
diaper  of  a  previously  healthy  child  always  demands 
••irthcr  investigation. 

4.  Palpation  of  a  tumor  of  a  wandering  type  or 
a  "uterine  cervix"-like  mass  in  the  rectum.  As 
75^/c  of  all  cases  are  of  the  ileocecal  type,  the  mass 
will  be  felt  most  frequently  in  the  right  inguinal 
region. 

5.  Shock  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  the  case. 
The  prostration  is  always  marked. 

In  conclusion  it  is  evident  that  early  surgical  in- 
vention is  the  only  safeguard  against  a  condi- 
tion of  irreducible  intussusception  that  means  prac- 
tically 100^  mortality  in  infants  and  children. 
REFERENCES. 
I.    Dowd  —  Irreducible     Intussusception     in    an     Infant. 
'innl?  r.f  Siircrrv.   M:iv,  I'M.I 

••  ■       '  Vol.   III. 

Mn  in  Children.     Pcnn- 
•  .  '12. 

1     K-  li.    li  ,   ;m'l   I  icruiu.    II.   P.  T.     Edinburgh   Med. 
IT..   1912.  VoL   IX.     Page  227. 

Pain  in  Infancy  and  Senility. 
The  reason  why  the  aged  or  the  infant  show  but 
few  symptoms  of  their  disease  is  that  there  is  usu- 
ally little  or  no  pain  and  slight,  if  any,  tenderness  or 
tTuiscular  rigidity.      The   reason   why  there  is  no 
m   i,s   that  in  senility  the  brain   is  deteriorated, 
ile  in  infancy  the  brain  is  so  undeveloped  that 
•   cerebral   mechanism  of  associative   memory   is 
ictivc :   hence,   pain    and    tenderness,    which    are 
'  "  •  the  oldest  of  the  associations,  are  wanting, 
and  infancy  are  by  -nature  normally  nar- 
Senility  is  passing  through  the  twilight  into 
i!ie  night;  while  infancy  is  traversing  through  the 
dawn  into  the  day.— George  W.  Crile  in  the  Penn- 
Jvania  Medical  Journal. 

Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Appendicitis 
Again  and  again  have  I  found  suspected  cases 
showing  none  of  the  usual  signs ;  no  tenderness,  no 
referred  pains  on  deep  palpation  may  he  elicited  in 
the  fir>t  examination,  but  when  one  rcj>eatedly 
presses  and  even  rolls  the  cecum  and.  presumedly, 
the  appendix,  at  say,  four-hour  intervals,  and  treats 
the  left  iliac  fossa  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
a  control,  if  there  is  chronic  appendicitis  there  will 
usii.Tlly  develop  after  several  vigorous  examinations 
a  dct'initr  .T"fi  sometimes  a  high  fiegree  of  tenderness 
in  the  Dcl  t  fossa,  while  the  left  remains  negative. 
I  can  Mc  t  overstate  the  importance  of  this  method. 
— George  \V.  Crile  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Journal. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  PERIOSTEUM. 

With  Especial  Reference  to  Their  Relations 

TO  THE  Pathology  and  Repair  of 

Fractures  of  the  Bones. 

A.  O.  WiLENSKY,  M.D.. 

Xew  York. 

(From  the  Surgical  Service  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Dispensary.) 

Injuries  of  the  periosteal  sheath  of  the  bones 
almost  never  occur  alone.  Very  rarely,  one  finds  a 
sub-pcriostcal  hematoma  of  smaller  or  larger  ex- 
tent, existing  without  any  other  demonstrable 
lesion  in  the  neigliboring  tissues,  but  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  diligence  shows  the  presence  of  the  results 
of  traumatism  in  the  adjoining  bone  or  muscle. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cabcs,  these  injuries  are 
associated  with  the  various  varieties  of  bone  frac- 
tures ;  next  in  order,  w  ith  contusions  and  lacera- 
tions of  tlie  soft  parts,  either  open  or  subparietal; 
thirdly,  with  dislocation  of  the  bones  from  their 
normal  joint  relationships;  and  lastly,  with  sprains 
and" contusions  of  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the 
joint  capsule.  In  those  cases  where  a  really  care- 
ful search  fails  to  disclose  any  accompanying  lesion 
of  the  neighboring  structures,  it  is  very  probably 
true  tliat  some  underlying  cause,  as  the  undermin- 
ing results  of  rickets,  scurvy,  or  hemophilia,  has 
furnished  a  ready  predisposition. 

The  periosteum  is  very  tough  and  strong,  and 
forms  an  enveloping  sheath  for  the  many  bones  of 
the  skeleton.  Each  individual  bone  is  closely  in- 
folded by  the  periosteum,  with  the  exception  of 
those  parts,  usually  the  ends  of  the  bone,  that  are 
sheltered  in  the  capsular  structures  of  the  joints, 
within  which  the  bone  takes  its  allotted  part.  Where 
the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  capsule  end,  and 
the  layers  of  the  periosteum  begin,  their  connective 
and  elastic  tissue  fibers  blend  and  l)econie  continu- 
ous with  one  another,  and  some  of  the  libers  can  be 
seen  also  to  become  prolonged  into  the  hyaline 
matrix  of  the  articular  cartilage  covering  the  ends 
of  the  bone. 

The  periosteum  itself  is  attached  to  the  under- 
lying bone,  both  by  the  nutrient  small  bloodvessels, 
which  it  sends  downwards  into  the  interior  of  the 
bone,  and  by  longer  and  shorter  connective  tissue 
fibers,  usually  designated  as  the  fibers  of  Sharpey, 
which,  passing  into  the  osseous  tisstic,  Inrcome  lost 
among  its  lamellae.  These  togctiier  may  cause  the 
periosteum  to  adhere  very  intimately  to  the  shaft 
of  the  bone,  as  one  finds  in  the  vertebrae  or  at  the 
free  ends  of  the  floating  ribs ;  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  vcn,'  few  in  number,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  giving  a  very  indifferent 
attachment,  thus  ,iccounting  for  the  case  with  which 
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the  periosteum  can  there  be  Hberated.  At  certain 
areas  corresponding  to  the  origins  and  insertions  of 
the  muscles,  the  adhesion  of  periosteum  to  bone  is 
especially  intimate :  here  the  fibers  of  the  tendons, 
of  the  periosteum,  and  near  the  articulations,  of  the 
joint  ligaments,  are  most  closely  blended,  exception- 
ally strong,  and  protrude  downwards  among  the 
osseous  lamellae,  for  an  extraordinary  distance, 
thus  affording  a  very  effectual  anchorage.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  fairly  often  a  powerful 
muscular  contraction  will  tear  away  a  thin  shell 
from  the  cortex  of  a  bone,  causing  what  has  re- 
cently been  designated  a  sprain-fracture. 

Under  the  microscope,  one  distinguishes  two  lay- 
ers in  the  periosteum.  The  inner  layer,  more  solidly 
built  than  the  outer,  is  composed  of  connective  tis- 
sue bundles,  among  which  are  numerous  elastic 
fibers,  these  latter  also  being  prolonged  into  the 
bone  along  with  Sharpey's  fibers.  The  outer 
periosteal  layer  carries  a  close  network  of  blood- 
vessels which,  with  the  lymph  and  nerve  plexus, 
furnishes  nourishment  to  the  bone.  It  is  verv  im- 
portant that  the  integrity  of  the  circulation  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone  be  maintained ;  otherwise 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone  may  become  insufficient 
and  more  or  less  caries  is  likely  to  result.  The  so- 
called  nutrient  artery  to  the  bone,  furnishes 
nourishment  chiefly  to  the  bone  marrow :  its  anasto- 
moses with  the  periosteal  circulation  are  not  over- 
abundant, and  the  current  of  blood  in  each  is  dis- 
tinct. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  bones  of  the  skull 
is  distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
devoid  of  elastic  fibers.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  frequency  with  which  lacerations  of  the  scalp 
extend  down  through  the  periosteum  without  any 
fracture  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  absence  of  anv 
elastic  tissue  precludes  the  possibility  of  sufficient 
"give"  to  the  pressure  of  a  blow,  directed  through- 
out a  linear  application,  and  a  separation  conse- 
quently occurs.  In  these  cases,  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  a  part  of  the  bone  exposed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure,  owing  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  circulation  (mention  of  which  has 
already  been  made),  undergoes  cellular  death,  and 
delays  the  healing  of  the  wound  until  the  resulting 
sequestrum  is  exfoliated. 

Between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum  one  can 
demonstrate  microscopically  a  stratum  of  large 
polyhedral  or  irregularly  shaped  cells,  supported  in 
a  loose  connective  tissue  layer.  These  cells,  the  so- 
called  osteoblasts,  are  the  progenitors  of  the  bone 
corpuscles,  which  are  sheltered  in  the  lacunae  of  the 
Haversian  systems.     The  osteoblasts  have  for  their 


function  the  depositing  of  a  calcareous  intercellular 
substance,  the  essential  constituent  of  osseous  tis- 
sue. In  their  natural  develop«rient  as  soon  as  tne 
osteoblasts  are  transformed  into  bone  corpuscles, 
this  property  becomes  latent  and  can  be  reawakened 
only  on  special  occasions,  as  in  the  repair  of  a  frac- 
ture or  the  transplantation  of  a  segment  of  bone. 
After  a  bone  has  reached  its  mature  stage  any  new 
formation  of  bone  is  accomplished  by  the  osteo- 
blastic layer  of  the  periosteum.  Whenever,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  membrane  is  forcibly  sepa- 
rated from  the  underlying  bone,  one  of  three  con- 
ditions may  prevail :  first,  all  of  the  osteoblasts  may 
cling  to  the  periosteum ;  secondly,  they  may  all  ad- 
here to  the  bone  (and  this  is  very  rare) ;  third,  and 
this  is  the  usual  condition,  most  of  the  bone-form- 
ing cells  cling  to  the  periosteum,  and  a  few  remain 


Fig.     1. 

attached  to  the  bone.  All  of  these  facts  are  of 
importance  in  explaining  some  of  the  traumatic  and 
post-traumatic  conditions  of  the  periosteum. 

CONTUSIOXS    OF   THE    PERIOSTEUM. 

Contusions  of  this  membrane  are  generally  trifling 
in  their  extent,  although  they  give,  proportionately 
to  their  severity,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pain. 
They  are  most  frequently  met  over  the  crest  of  the 
tibia.  Sprains  and  contusions  of  the  ligamentous 
structures  of  the  joints  are  often  accomplished  by 
contusions  of  the  periosteum. 

HEM.\TOMA    OF    THE    PERIOSTEU.M. 

TIlis  condition  is  one  frequently  met.    The  bleed- 
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;:ig  may  take  place  between  the  omer  vascular  anil 
the  inner  fibrous  layer,  or  between  the  inner  tibrou* 
layer  and  the  bone.  Only  in  the  latter  case  is  it 
proper  to  designate  these  hemorrhages  as  sub- 
periosteal, and  clinically  it  is  verj'  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

In  the  first  tyr>e,  hematomata  are  apt  to  be  larger 
•:ian  in  the  second  but.  as  a  rule,  they  arc  very  rai>- 
lly  absorbed.     They  never  leave   any   iK'mianent 
'.veiling  or   thickening  of   the  bone.     They   occur 
lost  frequently  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and 
in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  especially  the  frontal  bone. 
When  the  hematoma  is  situated  between  the  inner 
•eriosteal  layer  and  the  bone,  the  bleeding  is  dcrive«l 
■rom  the  vessels  that  perforate  the  cortex.     These 
cmatomata  are  apt  to  l)c  small,  except  when  the.\ 
oair  in  the  skull  where,  owing  to  the  loose  attacli- 
:cnt  of  the  pericranium,  the  bleeding  will  l)e  lim- 
ited only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  bone. 
■.:   which  the  membrane   is   firmly   attached.     The 
cmatnmata   are    very   slowly   absorlied   and.    as    a 
lie.  they  leave  some  permanent  mark  in  a  slight 
'•'-l-fning  of  the  bone.     When  their  absorption  is 
!ly  slow,  a   formation  of  new  bone  may  in- 
the  resulting  thickening. 
1  lie    cephalhematomata    occurring    at    birth    are 
•-^inlly    situated   close   to   the    interi)arietal    suture. 
unilateral  or  bilateral.     The  extent  of 
,  is  limited  by  the  margins  of  the  parietal 
1  lie   bleeding   may   l>c   subaponeurotic,   or 
icranial.     These  hematomata  are  very  rai)id- 
abMjrbed,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  the 
avc  any  permanent  mark. 

Many  of  the  patients  with  osteophytic  ovcrpro 

liction  of  bone  give   a   history   of    some    trauma 

'   sually  this  history  is  ignored  but  a  considcrati'ii 

f  the  trauma  as  a  causal  agent  in  the  light  of  wha- 

IS  just  been  said,  would  make  it  ajjpear  not  quitr 

I-  innocent  as  it  would  seem. 

l,.\cr.RATtO.VS  OK  THE   PERHISTEIM. 

Tearing  of  the  periosteum  may  occur  as  a  sub- 
cutaneous injur)-,  or  it  may  be  an  extension  of  a 
It  <  r.iiion  of  the  soft  parts.     In  the  latter  event,  Jt 
r  may  not    communicate    with    the    exterior 
1  a  rent  in  the  skin.    In  the  scalp  wounds  the 
ion    fairly   often  extends   through   the   peri- 
\ii  oi)cn  tear  of  this  nature  is  very  rare 
on.     The  common  condition  is  a 
^  .ration,  and  this,  of  course,  always 
of  a  larger  lesion,  such  as  a  fracture  or  a 
jtion. 

INJURIES      OF      THE       PEBIOSTEfM       ACCOM  I'AN' VINT, 
FRACTVBES. 

Fractures  nuy  be  classified  into  groups,  accord - 
j;,^  ,,  .^  ..  i,„.i,^r  there  is  no.  little  or  much  dis- 


placement.     The  le>ion>    of    the    overlying    jierios- 
teum  correspoiul  very  du-ely. 

One  grouj)  includes  those  fractures  thai  have  no 
dis|)Iaceincnt :  some  of  tlie>e  .ire  of  the  greenstick 
variety,  and  some  are  impattol  iractiires.  (Jne 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  (lisplacciiKiit,  either  by 
an  insufficiency  of  force,  or  by  a  very  firm  attach- 
ment of  periosteum,  fascia,  ligament  or  tendon, 
which  holds  the  frag.itents  together,  and  makes 
fruitless  to  ;i  large  extent  the  fracturing  force.  .\n 
j-ray  picture,  taken  after  thorough  healing,  shows 
practically  nn  cilliis.     The  |>erio-tcuin   i--  never  in- 


\ 


Fir  2. 
jurcd  to  any  great  extent;  fre<iuenil\.  indeed,  it  is 
entirely  uninjured.  At  most,  only  a  slight  tear  is 
present.  The  imix.rtant  fact  i*  thai  llicre  is  a  mini- 
mum of  exposure  of  the  Inine-fonning  cells,  and 
therefore  a  minimum  of  calluv  The  fracture  hc.M.*, 
as  one  might  sa\ .  by  ■primary  union."  Tlicse  cases 
include  the  greenstick  fractures  of  the  clavicle, 
radius  and  ulna,  and  some  of  ilic  complete  fractures 
of  the  lK)ncs  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 

The  second  group  includes  those  fractures  with 
little  displacement.  I  include  with  these  the  green- 
slick  fractures  f>f  the  humcnis  and  femur,  and  the 
impacted  fractures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
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with  an  angulation  of  tiie  shaft  at  the  line  of  frac- 
ture. Here  the  callus  formation  is  of  moderate 
extent.  The  periosteum  may  be  untorn  with  some 
of  these  fractures,  and  may  be  simply  loosened 
from  the  shaft  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line 
of  fracture.  A  small  cavity  is  thus  formed  which 
immediately  fills  with  blood,  and  the  healing  here 
occurs,  as  it  were,  by  "second  intention."  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  osteoblastic  cells,  exposed  on  the 
periosteum,  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  on  its  cross 
section,  fill  up  the  space  between  and  around  the 
fragments  exactly  as  granulation  tissue  fills  up  a 
wound  in  the  soft  parts.  That  applies  also  to  the 
fractures  with  marked  displacement.  The  perios- 
teum may  also  be  torn  with  fractures  in  this  group, 
and  the  tear  may  be  only  on  one  side  as  in  a  green- 
stick  fracture  with  angulation,  or  it  may  be  torn  all 
around,  as  in  some  of  the  fibular  fractures  and  in 
some  of  the  spiral  fractures  of  the  tibia.  In  some 
of  the  last  group,  the  line  of  division  of  the  perios- 
teum may  be  at  a  diflferent  level  from  that  in  the 
bone,  and  the  loose  ends  of  the  membrane  may  slip 
in  between  the  fragments  and  delay  the  healing. 
The  amount  of  callus  is,  as  I  have  said,  never  very 
great. 

I  have  frequently  seen  surgeons,  while  0|>erating 
for  fracture,  define  the  periosteal  flaps,  and  if 
these  protruded  between  the  fragments,  cut  them 
off  flush  with  the  ends.  I  believe  that  every  bit  of 
periosteum  should  be  saved,  however  badly  torn, 
and  if,  in  order  to  obtain  good  apposition,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  reset  the  ends,  the  section 
should  be  done  subperiosteally. 

The  third  group  takes  in  all  the  fractures  with 
much  displacement,  including  those  with  marked 
separation  in  the  axis  of  the  bone  and  limb,  those 
with  marked  angular  and  lateral  displacement, 
and  those  with  overriding;  also  many  of  the 
compound  fractures,  the  gunshot  fractures  with 
comminution,  and  some  of  the  sprain-fractures. 
They  include  especially,  the  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  simultaneous  fractures 
of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  and  fractures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elbow  and  knee. 

Whenever  there  is  marked  displacement,  one 
never  finds  an  intact  periosteum.  The  tearing  may 
correspond  closely  with  the  lines  of  fracture  or,  ex- 
actly reproducing  them,  it  may  be  at  a  different 
level.  The  laceration  may  be  circular  or  oblique,  or 
it  may  follow  the  axis  of  the  bone  or  limb.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  longitudinal  tear,  and  if  the 
periosteum  is  ripped  away  from  the  bone  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  membrane  may  hang  in 
strips.  The  stripping  up  of  the  periosteum  may  be 
excessive,  and  may  cause  the  baring  of  a  consid- 


erable part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  thus  im- 
poverishing its  blood  supply,  may  lead  to  caries. 

The  laceration  in  the  periosteum,  whether  longi- 
tudinal, oblique,  or  transverse,  may  not  extend  com- 
pletely around  its  circumference.  It  may  reach 
merely  half  or  two-thirds  of  that  distance,  and 
leave  a  periosteal  bridge  which,  forming  a  physical 
connection  between  the  two  fragments,  will  have  a 
strong  bearing  in  the  healing  of  the  fracture.  There 
may  be  simply  a  rent  in  the  periosteum,  through 
which  the  ends  of  one  or  both  fragments  protrude 
more  or  less  completely.  When  this  condition  is  at 
its  maximum,  the  healing  will  progress  very  slowly, 
there  may  be  faulty  or  non-union,  and  an  open 
operation  will  frequently  be  necessary.  These  frac- 
tures often  show  a  marked  degree  of  overriding. 
The  amount  of  callus  that  forms,  it  goes  without 
saying,  is  always  excessive. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  condition  of  the 
periosteum  accompanying  fracture,  is  one  in  which 
the  periosteum  is  torn  for  only  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, leaving  a  bridge  of  membrane  connecting 
the  two  fragments.  The  bridge  itself  may  have 
an  additional  rent  in  it,  or  the  fragments  may  be 
connected  by  several  strips  of  periosteum  at  oppo- 
site points  of  the  bone  circumference. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  individual  frac- 
ture has  been  treated  with  the  best  of  skill,  and 
reduction  and  immobilization  have  been  carried  out 
as  nearly  perfectly  as  human  hands  can,  the  effec- 
tiveness and  rapidity  of  repair  will  depend  to  the 
largest  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  periosteum. 
To  be  sure,  the  bone  corpuscles  exposed  on  the  free 
section  of  the  fracture,  under  the  powerful  stimu- 
lus of  the  reparative  process,  will  call  up  their 
latent  property  of  depositing  osseous  material  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  total  formation  of  callus  from  this 
source  is  very  little,  when  compared  with  that 
formed  by  the  periosteal  osteoblastic  layer. 

The  quickest  and  best  healing  is  obtained  when 
the  fragments  can  be  brought  into  good  alignment 
and  maintained  in  that  position.  Here  the  perios- 
teum, however  badly  torn,  is  brought  into  closest 
relation  with  its  appropriate  segment  of  bone,  the 
space  between  the  fragments  is  practically  nil,  and 
the  repair  implies  the  least  amount  of  work.  When 
the  fracture  is  complete,  the  callus,  small  in  amount, 
will  be  uniformly  disposed  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bone ;  when  the  fracture  is  incomplete, 
the  thickening  will  be  still  less,  and  limited  to  one 
aspect  of  the  bone. 

In  those  fractures  with  angular  displacement,  the 
convexity  of  the  angle  marks  the  area  where  the 
periosteum  has  been  torn;  the  concavity,  the  area 
where  a  periosteal  bridge  is  forming  a  physical  con- 
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nection  between  the  fragments.  There  is  usually 
present  on  this  side  more  or  less  stripping  up  oi  the 
periosteum.  When  allowed  to  heal  in  this  posi- 
tion, callus  forms  between  the  bared  bone  and  the 
stripped-up  periosteum,  in  the  concavity  of  the 
angulation,  between  the  fractured  ends,  and  to  a 
much  less  extent  on  the  convexity  of  the  deformity. 
The  periosteal  bridge  insures  healing.  If  not  cor- 
rected, defonnity  results,  and  if  this  be  not  exces- 
sive, a  perfectly  useful  limb  results.  This  variety  is 
most  apt  to  occur  in  the  humerus  and  femur. 

Figure  1  demon^tratcs  the  value  of  the  periosteal 
bridge  in  the  healing  of  a  fracture  with  angular  de- 
formity. 'Hie  periosteum  can  be  seen  stretching 
unbroken  between  the  fragments,  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  fracture.  Callus  has  filled  the  recess 
between  the  bared  shaft  and  the  loosened  perios- 
teum, and  has  filled  the  gap  between  the  fractured 
end=  There  is  practically  no  callus  on  the  con- 
Here  the  f>eriosteum  is  completely  torn. 
^i)  there  is  some  defonnity,  the  boy  has  a 
i^iiv.i.v  functionating  ann.     Case  No.  IKX),  series 

of  iyi3'. 

The  periosteal  injuries  with  fractures  showing  a 
lateral  displacement  are  very  similar  to  those  with 
angular  deformity.  The  periosteal  connecting  link 
may  be  single  or  multiple.  However,  just  as  fre- 
quently the  periosteum  is  completely  torn.  If  some 
part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fractured  ends  arc  in 
contact,  healing  will  be  rapid,  callus  moderate  in 
amount,  and  the  final  deformity  very  little.  But  if 
the  lateral  displacement  is  extreme,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  not  in  contact,  repair  will  be  slow,  and 
the  amount  of  callus  and  deformity  excessive ;  or, 
in  rare  cases,  there  will  be  fibrous  union  or  no 
union. 

I-'ractures  with  separation  in  the  axis  of  the  bone 
nd   limb   are   notoriously   slow   in    healing.     This 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  periosteum  is 
nplctely  severed,  and   without   some   kind   of   a 
nnection  between  the  fragments,  the  bone  finds 
cat  difficulty  in  bridging  the  gap.    This  variety  is 
>st  common  in  the  patella  and  os  calcis. 
When  one  of  the  fragments  is  disprofxjrtionatcly 
all,  and  consists  of  a  thin    cortical    shell,    cor- 
ponding  to  the  insertion  of  a  powerful  tendon, 
h  as  the  tcndo  .'\chilles  or  the  patellar  tendon, 
the  condition  has  been  called  a  sprain- fracture.     It 
is  almost  unknown  to  obtain  true  bony  union  with 
fractures  of  this  kind;  one  considers  oneself  for- 
tunate, when  a  strong  and  effectual  fibrous  union 
is  obtained.     Even  when  a  fresh   fracture  of  this 
kind  is  treated  by  open  operation,  and  the  fragments 
are  fastened  together,  the  healing  is  by  scar  tissue 
only. 

.\  middle  aged  woman  came  to  the  clinic,  with  the 


>t<>ry  that  she  had  fallen  down  a  tlight  of  steps.  .\n 
.r-ray  ]>icture  siiowed  a  sprain-fracture  of  the  os 
calcis.  Ui>cratioii  was  refused.  Several  months 
later,  the  .r-ray  demonstrated  that  there  was  no 
Ikjmv  repair.  altluiUfjli  in  walking  only  a  slight  limp 
wa>  discernible,  and  the  patient  could  rise  on  her 
toes  to  an  appreciable  extent.  (  Fig.  2. )  Case  N'o. 
">71.   series  of    l'»LV 

Fractures  with  overriding  are  common  in  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremcties.  The  extent  of  the 
shortening  varies.  The  fK-riosteum  is  never  intact, 
and  the  tearing  may  follow  any  of  the  lines  of 
laceration  described  above.  Healing  is  very  slow, 
the  amount  of  callus  excessive,  the  deformity 
marked.     Fibrous  union  or  pseudarthrosis  may  re- 


sult, and  non-union  is  common  if  the  shortening  be 
not  overcome.  The  ends  of  the  fragments,  bared 
of  [K-riosteum,  may  protrude  through  rents  in  the 
tube  of  periosteum  which  bridges  the  gap.  The 
overriding  may  be  accompanied  by  lateral,  angular, 
or  rotary  displacement,  and  then  the  tearing  of  the 
periosteum  is  very  irregular.  When  properly 
treated,  healing  should  be  obtained.  There  may  be 
more  or  less  deformity  and  thickening  of  the  bone, 
but  a  useful  limb  should  result. 

Fxccssivc  baring  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  on 
either  side  of  the  line  of  fracture,  caused  by  a 
stripping  up  of  the  perio.stcum,  is  especially  com- 
mon with  all  compound  fracture*.    TTiis  fact  should 


be  given  its  due  importance,  in  accounting  for  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  necrosis  of  the  fractured 
ends.  The  impoverishment  of  the  blood  supply, 
which  occurs  when  the  integrity  of  the  periosteal 
circulation  is  disturbed,  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  bone  cells.  This  of  course,  is  aided 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  addition  from  without  of 
pyogenic  organisms.  I  have  seen  this  same  necrosis 
occur  in  a  simple  fracture. 

A  young  boy  sustained  a  fracture  uf  his  radius. 
There  was  absolutely  no  wound  of  the  skin.  When 
the  cast  was  removed,  a  sinus  was  disclosed,  which 
lead  to  carious  bone.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
thafthe  shaft  of  the  bone  was  denuded  of  its  perios- 
teum for  a  considerable  distance.  Case  No.  1825, 
series  of  1913. 

INJURIES    OF   THE    PERIOSTEUM    WITH    DISLOCATIONS. 

Injuries  of  the  periosteum  accompanying  dislo- 
cation are  infrequent,  and  almost  invariably  they 
consist  of  a  separation  of  the  membrane,  from  the 
underlying  bone.  As  the  head  of  the  bone  is  forced 
through  the  joint  capsule,  it  not  infrequently  strips 
away  the  periosteum  from  the  bone,  where  the 
capsule  blends  with  it,  before  the  tear  in  the  capsule 
itself  is  accomplished.  When  the  dislocation  is  re- 
duced the  periosteum  may  return  to  its  normal  re- 
lation to  the  bone  and,  becoming  agglutinated  to  it, 
may  cause  no  trouble.  Or,  a  formation  of  callus 
may  take  place  between  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
teum, which,  if  it  attain  sufficient  magnitude  will 
be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  joint  movements. 

A  truck  driver  sustained  a  backward  dislocation 
of  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  An  enormous  hema- 
toma was  present,  and  the  ligaments  were  badly 
torn.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  motion  in  the  elbow 
joint  was  much  restricted,  and  an  .r-ray  photograph 
(Fig.  3)  demonstrated  a  large  mass  of  callus  on 
the  outer  and  ventral  aspect  of  the  humerus,  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  margin  of  the  capsular 
attachment,  which  prevented  any  flexion  beyond  a 
right  angle.    Case  No.  438,  series  of  1912. 

No  referata  are  given  for  the  references  to  these 
conditions  are  few,  and  are  found  as  very  short 
remarks  in  a  few  of  the  very  many  articles  written 
on  associated  lesions.  The  standard  text-books 
provide  very  little.  Bardenhauer's  book  is  an  ex- 
ception. The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  based 
upon  my  own  observations  in  the  clinic. 
1200  M.'\DisoN  Avenue. 


SOME   PRACTICAL   NOTES   IN    SURGICAL 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.* 

Roland  Hazen,  M.D., 

Surgeon  in  charge,  Paris,  Hospital, 

Paris,  III. 


Surgical  Technique  and  Infection. 
The  surgeon  is  no  longer  one  who  operates,  no 
longer  one  who  cuts  vessels  and  ties  them  again; 
he  is  the  one  who  can  array  the  numerous  factors 
that  go  to  make  recoveries,  failures  or  deaths  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  best  results  with  the  least 
risk,  — W.  A.  Bryan    in  TIic  Southern  Practitioner. 


abdominal  palpation. 

.Skilful  and  intelligent  palpation  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  surgical  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  physician  often  fails 
ill  his  abdominal  and  vaginal  examinations  to  se- 
cure as  satisfactory  results  from  palpation  as  he 
might  if  he  were  to  insist  upon  better  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  walls  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
The  first  step  in  the  routine  palpation  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
no  sudden  or  painful  manipulation  should  be  made 
until,  after  coaching  the  patient  in  letting  his 
muscles  relax,  one  has  secured  his  complete  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  in  procuring  the  best  possi- 
ble degree  of  flaccidity  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  may  attention  be  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  insisting  at 
all  times  throughout  the  examination  upon  this  re- 
laxation. Oftentimes  the  findings,  which  are  per- 
fectly plain  under  these  conditions,  may  otherwise 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect,  as  for  example ; 
the  moderate  grades  of  local  rigidity  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  small  or  deep  seated  abdominal  growths, 
enlarged  gall-bladder,  etc. ;  and  in  the  bimanual 
vaginal  examinations,  the  detection  of  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  outlines  of  growths 
in  the  pelvis,  their  degree  of  mobility,  etc. 

It  is  common  practice  to  have  the  patient  flex 
the  knees  for  abdominal  examinations,  but  as  a  rule 
I  find  that  this  entails  some  muscular  tension  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  that  better  relaxation 
can  be  had  with  the  limbs  flat  on  the  bed  or  table. 

KIDNEY  PALPATION. 

A  floating  kidney  will  sometimes  fail  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  usual  examination  in  the  dorsal  posi- 
tion, but  may  be  readily  identified  if  the  patient  is 
turned  over  so  as  to  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  examination,  with  the  thighs  slightly 
flexed,  or  if  he  is  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  with 
the  body  inclined  forward  and  the  elbows  resting 
upon  a  table  to  secure  abdominal  relaxation.  The 
explanation  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  at  times 
the  kidney  is  so  placed  in  its  bed  that  it  must  first 
be  displaced  inward  and  forward  before  it  can 
descend. 

COSTAL    arch    RIGIDITY. 

The  value  of  the  information  received  through 

^R^ad  -hefore  the  Aesculapian  Society  ot  the  Wabash  Valley, 
May  28,   1913. 
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the  act  of  compressing  the  costal  arches  and  the 
lower  ribs  is  a  point  that  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. With  the  flat  of  the  hand  placed  over  the 
costal  arches,  one  on  each  side,  alternate  compres- 
sion and  relaxation  are  sj-mmetrically  made,  noting 
the  comparative  degree  of  resistance  to  the  act  on 
the  two  sides.  Normally  the  resistance  is  greater 
on  the  right  side  on  account  of  the  liver.  L'nduc 
resistance  will  be  noted  on  one  side,  however,  in 
enlargements,  growths,  or  exudates  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  spleen,  etc.  Resistance  plus  tenderness 
will  be  noted  in  inflammatory  conditions,  as  sub- 
diaphragmatic abscess,  abscess  of  the  liver  or  the 
spleen,  etc.  Traumatic  rupture  of  the  liver  or  the 
spleen  will  give  tenderness,  witli  or  without 
resistance. 

LOC.\LIZED  TENDERNESS.      "pENCIL"  TENDERNESS. 

in  estimating  the  condition  of  localized  tender- 
ness in  surger)',  there  is  a  very  simple  procedure 
by  which  these  examinations  may  be  made  to  elicit 
very  much  more  definite  information  than  can  be 
had  by  the  usual  pressure  of  the  hands  or  the 
fingers.  The  method  is  so  simple  and  so  accurate  in 
the  detection  and  the  clear  cut  localization  of  the 
tenderness,  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  it  is  not 
described  in  the  text-books  and  that  it  has  not 
become  a  part  of  the  routine  method  of  surgical 
examinations  in  general  practice.  All  that  is  rc- 
ijuired  for  this  examination  is  a  common  lead  pencil 
with  a  rubber  eraser  at  the  end.  The  examination 
is  made  by  placing  the  pencil  perpendicular  to  the 
part  to  be  examined,  with  the  rubber  end  in  contact 
with  the  skin  when,  after  gaining  the  patient's 
confidence  and  co-operation  in  announcing  the  de- 
gree of  pain  on  pressure,  the  pencil  is  firmly  pressed 
down  upon  the  point  of  contact.  A  point  a  quarter 
or  a  half  an  inch  from  this  spot  is  next  examined 
with  the  same  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  com- 
I)arativc  degree  of  tenderness  elicited  is  noted. 
This  is  repeated  at  various  points  covering,  in  a 
more  or  less  symmetrical  manner,  the  entire  area  of 
the  sensitive  region.  The  distinctness  with  which 
the  outlines  of  a  true  surgical  local  tenderness  can 
lie  mapped  out  and  limited  by  this  method  will  Ik- 
a  revelation  to  those  who  have  never  applied  the 
test.  For  example,  a  tenderness  in  ap(K-n<licitis 
which  by  palpation  is  locatc<l  over  an  area  <>f  say 
2*  X  4"  may.  by  this  means,  be  distinctly  localized 
to  an  area  of  about  1"  x  2".  Not  only  arc  the  limits 
•  •f  the  palholog>-  thus  more  clearly  defined,  but  the 
.  ontrast  between  the  sensitive  and  the  normal  areas 
is  vcr)'  much  accentuated  by  this  test.  In  other 
words,  the  sum  total  of  the  tcnderncM  found  on 
palpation  always  consists,  to  a  certain  extent  and 


sometimes  tn  a  large  extent,  of  the  pain  induced 
by  the  displacement  nr  the  crowding  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs  or  tissues  against  the  jwint  of 
disease,  or  of  the  sensitiveness  due  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  overlying  soft  pans.  Tiie  tenderness 
from  these  factors  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the 
examination  by  this  methixl.  If  a  contused  ex- 
tremity be  grasped  and  scjueezed  in  the  full  iiand, 
considerable  pain  will  be  induced,  whereas,  local 
pressure  of  the  ])encil,  even  though  it  be  sunk 
deeply  into  the  contused  area,  will,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  tissue  crowding,  produce  prac- 
tically no  pain.  If,  however,  in  j)rcssiiig  over  a 
contused  area,  the  pencil  comes  down  uimju  the  line 
of  a  fracture  of  a  bone,  or  u|)on  the  point  of  rup- 
ture of  a  ligament,  very  decided  and  definitely 
localized  tenderness  will  at  once  be  evident. 

The  jiraclical  application  of  this  "Pencil  Tender- 
ness Kxamination"  finds  its  most  valuable  use  in 
the  early  detectiun  of  appendicitis,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  iniport.int  :i\u\  most  diflicult  to  liilTercn- 
tiale  a  simjjle  bowel  disturbance  from  a  beginning 
appendicitis.  The  indefinite  sensitiveness  here, 
under  the  jicncil  test,  seems  to  disap|)ear  in  the 
former  case,  and  to  become  concentrated  at  the 
appendix  in  the  latter. 

.\'()t  only  is  the  detection  of  dfubtful  fractures 
greatly  facilitated,  but  the  actual  line  of  the  frac- 
ture can  often  be  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  this 
test.  For  fractures  of  the  small  i«r  the  su]>erficial 
bones  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  rubber  end  into 
a  flattened  edge  for  more  definite  localizaticiu.  The 
dilTcreiUiation  between  a  ruptured  ligament  and  a 
simple  strain  of  a  joint  will  usually  be  very  evident 
on  the  application  of  this  test,  as  will  also  the 
differentiation  r>f  simple  contusions  of  the  scal|> 
from  those  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  skull. 

AL'SCUI.TATION   OK   I-RArTlKES. 

The  examination  of  fractures  by  auscultation  nf 
the  bones  is  a  point  of  limited  utility,  p">s>ibly,  still 
it  is  one  that  has  distinct  merit  in  the  deieciiiMi  of 
fractures,  as  well  as  in  the  fleterminaiion  ipf  the 
slate  of  progre^-i  that  i>  being  made  ni  the  heal- 
ing of  a  fracture.  Willi  the  slelhoscoi>c  placed  over 
one  en<l  of  the  bone  and  a  tuning  fork  over  the 
other,  the  ■icinul  vil>raii<ins  will  Ik-  transmitted  to 
the  ear  in  norjnal  Ixmes  and  in  Uiiics  in  which 
osseous  union  has  <K'iirred  fallowing  a  fracture. 
These  sounds  will,  of  course,  n^t  Ik-  heard  if  the 
l)one  is  the  seat  <>f  a  fracture  that  has  not  yet 
united.  The  clavicle  is  [H-culiarly  located  so  that 
this  test  ntay  be  utilizcil  without  the  aid  of  the 
tuning  fork.  <  )n  placing  the  stcthosco|)c  over  the 
acromial  process  of  the  clavicle  very  distinct  bron- 
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chial  breathing  is  to  be  heard  normally.  If  the 
clavicle  becomes  fractured  these  breath  sounds  dis- 
appear from  that  side,  and  when  bony  union  has 
been  established  they  will  again  appear. 

This  test,  where  applicable,  may  well  be  used  as 
a  routine  observation  in  the  healing  of  fractures, 
as  the  sound  conduction  will  return,  if  progressing 
satisfactorily,  long  before  one  would  care  to  risk 
the  manual  test  for  false  motion.  In  the  case  of 
the  clavicle  the  beginning  return  of  the  breath 
sounds  may  be  heard  as  early  as  two  weeks,  from 
which  time  on  they  usually  increase  to  the  normal 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

JOINT   PALPATION. 

In  the  examination  of  surgical  conditions  of  the 
joints  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  symmetrical 
palpation  of  the  bony  relations,  to  keep  the  joint 
gently  rocking  back  and  forth,  through  passive 
flexion  and  extension,  or  rotation,  as  the  case  may 
be,  throughout  the  examination. 


WHAT  ARE  CONTRAINDICATIONS  TO  THE 
OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE 
OF  GASTRIC  CANCER? 
Edward  A.  Aronson,  M.D., 
Chief  of   Clinic,  Internal   Medicine,   Mount   Sinai 
Hospital  Dispensary;  Chief  of  Clinic,  Gastro- 
intestinal   Diseases,    Beth    Israel 
Hospital  Dispensary. 
New  York. 


At  the  present  day  most  lay  people  are  cognizant 
of  the  utter  futility  of  the  medical  treatment  of 
malignancy;  and  when  one  considers  the  enormous 
prevalency  of  cancer  and  the  appalling  frequency 
with  which  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  particularly 
the  stomach,  is  affected,  we  naturally  conclude  that 
some  more  decisive  and  helpful  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  very  large  mortality. 

Today  we  have  but  one  such  help  more  reliable 
than  any  other  and  that  is  surgery.  When  sur- 
gery is  mentioned,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  choice  of  the  surgeon,  because  the  operation 
for  a  radical  cure  is  dependent  upon  good  judgment 
and  good  technic. 

It  will  indeed  be  Utopian  when  the  surgeon  can 
be  dispensed  with  and  the  cure  left  to  the  success- 
ful employment  of  sera  or  other  chemical  methods, 
but  up  to  the  present  we  have  nothing  short  of 
surgery  to  attempt  a  radical  cure.  Having  made  a 
probable  diagnosis  of  malignancy  by  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  diagnostic  methods  at  our  disposal, 
the  patient  must  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  imme- 
diate operation  provided  there  are  no  contraindi- 
cations. 


Wm.  Mayo  says,  "From  my  experience  cancer, 
as  cancer  in  the  stomach,  does  not  produce  symp- 
toms upon  which  an  early  diagnosis  can  be  made. 
Only  when  its  situation  makes  a  palpable  tumor 
mass  or  produces  obstruction  can  a  probable  diag- 
nosis be  established." 

We  have  at  times  seen  patients  who  present 
almost  every  symptom  with  the  exception  of  a  pal- 
pable tumor,  whom  we  morally  feel  have  malignant 
disease  and  should  be  immediately  explored.  Such 
patients  many  of  us  persuade  to  be  operated  upon. 
There  are  always  some  colleagues  who  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  convince  and  who  absolutely  refuse 
until  they  can  palpate  a  mass,  which  by  that  time 
may  be  of  considerable  size  and  may  have  already 
formed  metastases  so  that  a  radical  cure  is  improb- 
able. It  is  fortunate  that  the  latter  type  of  physi- 
cian is  diminishing  in  number  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  the  Roentgen  ray  examination. 

When  we  consider  the  contraindications  to  an 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  we  find  that  there 
are  but  few,  namely,  a  diagnosis  made  late  in  the 
disease ;  the  presence  of  metastases  or  extension 
into  neighboring  organs;  marked  debility  of  the 
patient ;  the  presence  of  some  accompanying  severe 
organic  disease,  e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  arteries,  kidneys 
or  lungs ;  some  marked  constitutional  disease,  as 
diabetes  mellitus. 

Heretofore  the  finding  of  a  tumor  indicated  an 
inoperable  condition;  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The 
size  of  a  tumor  is  less  important  than  is  the  pres- 
ence of  adhesions.  I  daresay  there  are  many 
surgeons  who  can  recall  some  cases  in  whom  at 
opera,tion  very  extensive  infiltration  was  found, 
the  tumor  mass  and  glands  were  excised  and  the 
patients  continued  to  live  for  several  years  after- 
wards, apparently  well. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  last  winter  to  see  in 
Vienna  a  patient  from  the  Hochenegg  clinic,  seven- 
ty-two years  of  age,  upon  whom  fourteen  years 
previously  a  complete  gastrectomy  was  performed 
for  malignancy.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  patient,  the  excised  stomach  and  the  radio- 
graphic pictures  of  the  present  esophageo-intestinal 
union. 

One  of  the  large  bugbears  in  considering  opera- 
tion is  the  condition  of  the  lymphatics.  Mayo  lays 
particular  stress  on  this  when  he  says  that  "the 
physiologic  function  of  the  lymphatics  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  relation  to  the  radical  cure  of 
carcinoma.  The  stomach  is  generously  supplied 
with  lymphatics  and  gives  the  smallest  percentage 
of  radical  cures.  The  pyloric  segment  has  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach." 

Enlarged  lymph  nodes  will  be  found  in  a  high 
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percentage  of  cases  but  they  are  not  always 
::ialignant.  Mayo  advocates  that  "when  the  disease 
in  the  stomach  is  mechanically  removable  and  in- 
fccicd  glands  exist  that  are  not  removable,  a  re- 
>ection  should  be  done  if  the  patient  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. It  gives  such  patients  generally  some  com- 
fort for  one  to  two  years.  Moderate  involvement 
of  the  pancreas  does  not  preclude  operation." 

The  assertion  recently  made  by  some  clinicians 
that  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  was  a  contraindi- 
cation to  the  operation  for  a  radical  cure  is  in  all 
probability  going  a  little  too  far  and  it  should  be 
ignored.     Experience  has  taught  us  otherwise. 

The  presence  of  a  more  or  less  continuous  fever 
■•cr\es  for  some  as  a  contraindication.  The  tem- 
[•erature  cur\e  may  show  marked  irregularity,  in 
'  •ther  cases  it  may  assume  an  intermittent  character. 
I  he  rise  of  temperature  in  malignancy  may  be  due 
to  toxic  absorption  or  it  may  indicate  the  presence 
of  complications. 

From  October  1.  1897,  to  October  1,  1912,  the 
Mayos  performed  1,498  operations  for  carcinoma  of 
the  gastro  intestinal  tract,  of  which  996  involved  the 
stomach.  Of  these  996  it  was  possible  to  do  the 
radical  operation  in  only  344,  or  34.57f.  Taking 
into  consideration  that  the  initial  recoveries,  accord- 
mg  to  Mayo,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  90%  and  that 
these  patients  are  given  a  chance  of  permanent 
cure  approximating  25%,  it  seems  incumbent  upon 
us  all  to  make  everj'  effort  toward  an  early  diag- 
nosis and  immediate  operation. 

Weil  in  a  reference  stated  that  at  the  Brcslau 
surgical  clinic,  157  resections  were  perfonned  dur- 
ing the  last  five  and  one-half  years,  of  which  135 
were  for  carcinoma.  Of  the  101  who  survived  the 
operation  and  its  sequences,  40  are  still  living,  in 
some  of  whom  the  operation  was  done  more  than 
five  years  previously. 

The  patient  in  whom  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
has  been  diagnosed,  should  not  be  treated  with 
pessimism  and  skepticism  as  to  the  result  from  an 
operative  interference,  for  one  is  occasionally  very 
agreeably  disappointed.  Every  operation  for  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  always  begins  as  an  exploration 
inasmuch  as  all  gastric  cancers  present  features  of 
uncertainty  until  the  abdomen  is  opened ;  for  only 
then  is  it  possible  to  decide  whether  the  operation 
to  be  employed  is  for  a  palliative  or  curative 
purpose. 

Ever>-  patient  should  be  given  a  chance  since  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  is  recognized  as  a  disease  which 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  only  rem- 
ediable by  early  removai.  Delay  in  establishing  a 
diagnosis  and  delay  in  surgical  interference  serve 


as  very  strong  contraindications  to  the  operation 
for  a  radical  cure. 


BISMLTH   r.XSTE  .\S  A  PRIM.\RV  DRESS- 
ING FOR  SKIN  GR.\FTS,  .\ND  IN  THE 
TRE.\TMENT   OF   BLRNS   AND 
GR.-XNL'L.VTING  WOUNDS. 

I'rEDEKIC    IkNTI.NOTON    CoERR,    M.D., 

.Assistant    Surgeon,    Fordham    Hospital ;    Surgeon, 

I-'ordham  Hospital,  O.  P.  D., 

New  York  Citv. 


The  multiplicity  of  dressings  for  skin  grafts 
tends  to  prove  that  our  results,  either  immediate  or 
remote,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  comfort  to  the  patient,  in 
celerity  of  healing  and,  eventually,  in  the  viability 
and  pliability  of  the  scar. 

In  this  age  of  promiscuous  surgery,  the  personal 
equation  becomes  a  strong  factor.  The  tyro  does 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  the  simple  Csic)  operation 
of  extensive  skin  grafting  with  the  only  too  fre- 
quent result  of  merely  increasing  the  patient's  suf- 
fering by  giving  him  an  additional  disabling  wound 
of  the  thigh,  or  of  such  other  part  of  the  body  from 
which  the  graft  was  removed.  Let  us  omit  any 
mention  of  the  mental  and  physical  distress  of  the 
friend  or  Relative  who  so  nobly,  and  uselessly, 
plays  the  part  of  donor. 

An  ideal  dressing  for  Thiersch  skin  graft  should 
satisfy  certain  requirements,  namely: 

( 1 )  Secure  splinting  of  the  graft  to  its  new  bed. 

(2)  Elimination  of  surface  exudation  or  its  rapid 
removal. 

(3)  Stimulation  of  epithelial  proliferation. 

(4)  Comfort. 

The  more  popular  forms  of  dressings  satisfy 
some  of  these  qualifications,  but  each  has  objec- 
tionable features  which  nullif\,  to  a  great  extent, 
its  own  peculiar  advantages. 

Rubber  tissue  has  long  ruled  as  favorite,  and  in 
expert  hands,  it  proves  very  cflfcctive.  Success  is 
due  more  to  the  clever  cutting  of  the  grafts  and  to 
gowl  technic.  however,  than  to  the  dressing  itself. 
TTiis  also  holds  true  in  all  other  forms,  for  no  dress- 
ing has  as  yet  been  devised  which  is  absolutely 
"fool  proof."  The  objections  to  rubber  tissue  are 
apparent.  Even  with  drainage  holes  provided,  the 
excretions  are  dammed  back  so  that  the  newly  im- 
planted graft  is  either  floated  away  from  the  sur- 
face, or  else  becomes  macerated  leaving  few,  if 
any.  surviving  cells. 

Dr>-  gau/e  is  objectionable,  for  the  graft  tends 
to  cling  to  its  meshes  rather  than  to  the  underlying 
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surface,  and  is  apt  to  be  removed  in  toto  at  the 
first  dressing.  To  overcome  this  defect  the  gauze 
has  been  applied  damp  and  kept  in  this  condition 
by  constantly  wetting  with  salt  solution.  This  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  if,  perchance, 
the  under  surface  does  become  dry,  failure  results. 
Moreover,  too  assiduous  wetting  causes  maceration. 

Granting  the  advantages  of  the  open  air  method 
under  ideal  conditions,  the  objectionable  features 
are  many.  Primarily,  the  grafts  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
turbed during  the  restlessness  of  the  patient  while 
recovering  from  the  anesthetic.  Subsequently  the 
exudations  become  dried  and  caked,  covering  the 
surface  with  an  unsightly  mass,  beneath  which  in- 
creasing excretions  are  endeavoring  to  find  avenues 
of  escape, — a  mass  most  difficult  to  remove,  of 
offensive  odor,  and  far  from  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient,  whose  well  being  we  particularly 
desire.  A  carefully  constructed  screen  must  also 
be  used  to  protect  the  wound  from  contamination 
by  flies  and  dust. 

Having  experienced  these  disadvantages,  and  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  offer  a  solution  to  some  of 
them,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  ideal  technic  of 
skin  grafting  by  the  Thiersch  method,  and  submit 
a  dressing  which  has  given  such  complete  satisfac- 
tion over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  that  I 
now  depend  upon  it  entirely. 

As  it  is  essential,  or  at  least  most  desirable,  that 
the  body  forces  should  be  at  their  best,  we  should 
not-  attempt  to  skin-graft  a  patient  debilitated  by 
long  confinement  in  bed,  necessitated  by  the  original 
burn  or  injury.  Suitable-  hygienic  and  dietetic 
measures  should  be  employed  until  his  physical  con- 
dition is  comparatively  restored.  During  this  time 
especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wounded 
area  so  that  the  granulations  may  become  strong 
and  healthy.  On  the  night  before  operation  the 
thighs  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dressed  with 
sterile  towels.  Under  the  anesthetic  the  wounded 
area  and  the  thighs  should  again  be  cleansed  with 
very  hot  salt  solution.  As  it  is  most  important  that 
no  antiseptic  solution  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  body  of  the  patient,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
or  assistants,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  have  all  such 
solutions  removed  from  the  room.  The  exuberant 
granulations  are  now  removed  with  a  dull  curette 
or  the  surface  freshened  by  vigorous  rubbing  with 
dry  gauze  until  there  is  free  bleeding.  The  area 
is  then  covered  with  a  towel,  wrung  out  of  very 
hot  salt  solution.  This  is  kept  in  place,  to  be  re- 
moved only  as  the  grafts  are  transferred  from  the 
thigh.  These  grafts  should  be  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent.     The  tendency  to  cut  them  too  thick 


may  be  partially  obviated  by  using  a  regular  heavy 
skin-graft  razor,  which  is  flat  on  the  under  surface 
and  concave  on  the  upper.  By  a  quick,  sawing 
motion  the  desired  graft  is  removed,  leaving  an 
area  dotted  with  pinpoint  bleeding,  which  will  heal 
promptly  and  does  not  incapacitate  the  leg.  The 
grafts  thus  obtained  are  laid  evenly  upon  the  granu- 
lating surface,  underlying  blood  and  air  bubbles 
being  carefully  removed,  and  then  pressed  firmly 
into  place  by  means  of  a  gauze  sponge  wrung  out 
of  hot  salt  solution.  The  dressing  is  then  prepared 
and  applied  in  the  following  manner : 

Strips  of  gauze,  six  to  eight  layers  in  thickness, 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  and  buttered  with 
sterile  33  1/3%  bismuth  paste  (Beck's  paste). 
These  are  laid  directly  over  the  newly  implanted 


Fig.   1.     Appearance  of  grafts  thr 


eks  after  operatio 


grafts,  smoothly  and  in  order,  extending  for  two 
or  more  inches  beyond  the  area  of  the  wound.  No 
wrinkles  or  folds  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 
Over  these  there  is  placed  a  layer  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton, and  the  whole  dressing  held  firmly  in  place  by 
a  roller  bandage. 

The  first  dressing  should  be  done  on  the  fifth  day 
and  at  this  time,  especially,  does  success  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  care  exercised  in  the  removal 
of  the  primary  dressing.  A  similar  dressing  is  re- 
applied and  subsequent  dressings  done  on  every 
third  or  fourth  day  as  the  case  requires.  At  about 
the  fifth  dressing  one  is  able  to  peel  from  each 
graft  a  thin  film  of  dead  cuticle,  leaving  a  firm,  pink 
healthy  graft  in  position,  whose  edges  are  already 
rapidly   advancing  to  join   those  of   its  neighbors. 

The    advantages    of    this    dressing   may   be   best 
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I'preciated  by  trial.     In  my  opinion,  it  approaches 

J  ire  closely  to  the  ideal  than  any  other  I'onn.  The 
_ :  ;ifts  are  held  linnly  in  place :  exudation  heconics 

most  neglitlible :  there  is  stimulation  of  the  pro- 
!:ieration  of  the  epithelium,  not  only  from  the  edges 
but  also  from  the  deeper  surface,  that  exceeds  by 
far  the  etlect  produced  by  Scarlet  R.  and  lastly  the 
patient  expresses  a  sense  of  comfort  frequently 
absent  in  the  other  types.  The  resultant  scar  is  soft 
and  pliable,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  break  down. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  represent  the  first 

,ise  on  which  I  tried  this  method  over  two  years 
ago.  .-Mthough  a  ver)'  intractable  boy,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  forward  efforts  on  his  behalf,  but 
who,  on  the  contrar>-,  retarded  every  endeavor 
directed  toward  his  recovery,  the  results  in  his  case 


-<')   ioi«.»l(in   impUnicff  in   left   angle. 

ere  SO  eminently  satisfactory,  that   I  have  clung 

■  this  procedure  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  lK)y  received  his  burn  on  NovemlK-r  9,  1910. 

'  hiic  playing  alxivit  a  bonfire  one  of  his  j)laymatcs 
rew  a  can  of  gasoline  over  him  ami  pushed  him 
to  the  fire.  He  lay  in  the  hosi)ital  betwixt  life 
id  death  for  seven  months.     The  burn  extended 

■  im  his  chin  to  below   the   umbilicus,   involving 
'.o-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  his  body.     He 

IS  being  treated  by  an  open  air  method  and  the 
rnch  was  intolerable.  When  the  piled  up  crusts 
<.Tc  removed  with  olive  oil.  his  screams  disturbed 
c-  entire  ward.  My  first  efforts  when  I  took 
Tr(,'c  '<(  him  were  directed  toward  increasing  his 
iicc  and  to  get  the  wound  in  condition 
On   June   .\    1911.    I   did   the   first 


o|)eration.  using  as  a  dressing  both  rubber  tissue 
and  wet  gauze.  .\t  first  all  appeared  favorable  as 
the  grafts  had  taken  well,  but  gradually  they 
"evai)orated"  leaving  the  wound  as  extensive  as 
in  the  beginning. 

It  was  during  tliis  interval  that  1  began  tu  use 
bi>nnith  ])asle  as  a  dressing  for  the  granulating 
wound.  Immediately  the  whole  area  changed  for 
the  better.  The  aliundaiit  exudaticjiis  diminished 
rajiidly,  the  granulations  became  tirin  and  healthy, 
and  the  sourrounding  edges  began  to  advance.  This 
may  be  observed  in  illustratiuii  No.  1,  particularly 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  wound.  I  then  decided 
to  graft  again,  using  bismuth  jiaste  as  a  i)rinuiry 
dressing.  The  result  was  as  I  hav*  previously 
described.  Illustration  No.  1  shows  how  the  grafts 
appeared  three  weeks  later.  It  may  be  observed 
that  although  the  grafts  were  originally  separate<l 
by  an  inch  or  more,  in  many  places  they  have  already 
fused,  either  with  their  neighlx)rs  or  with  some 
part  of  the  surrounding  border.  Their  healthy  jiink 
color  and  their  thickness  cannot  be  well  api)reciated 
from  the  picture.  The  second  illustration  shows 
the  condition  seven  weeks  later,  after  the  contract- 
ing bands  in  the  neck  had  been  cut  and  his  own 
foreskin  had  been  implanted  in  the  left  angle. 

The  action  of  bismuth  paste,  when  used  in  the 
treatment  of  this  large  granulating  surface,  was  so 
noticeably  beneficial  that  I  have  since  used  it  as  a 
routine  measure  in  all  granulating  wounds.  1  use 
it  as  a  primary  dressing  in  burns,  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  follow  Rovsing's  method,  and  always  as 
a  secondary  dressing.  Its  action  is  mildly  antiseptic 
and  astringent  and  in  cases  where  1  have  usc<l  it 
in  conjunction  with  Scarlet  R.  on  the  s.-inie  patient 
it  excels  the  latter  in  the  stimulation  of  the  growth 
of  epithelium. 

.^.^  East  filst  .'Street. 


TO    PREVENT    TETA.VLS    l.\KE(-TI< 'S . 

The  first  and  most  itn|)ortant  lesson  which  both 
physician  and  layman  must  learn  is  to  oi>i-n  widely 
all  wounds  of  the  kind  which  could  have  carric<l 
dirt  from  the  surface  into  the  (leei>cr  (larts.  We 
should  not  content  ourselves  with  cleansing  or  dis- 
infecting the  surface  around  the  [xjint  of  entrance 
of  the  blank  cartridge,  nail.  etc.  This  will  do  no 
good  whatsoever.  Tlic  germ  of  tetanus  grows  best 
in  dosed  cavities  and  wc  must  oihii  the  dour  widely 
and  remove  all  of  the  foreign  malerial  and  sloughs. 
— Daniel  Eisendrath  in  //ic  Chicaqn  Medical 
Recorder. 
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REPORT    OF    CASES     ILLUSTRATING 

INTRACRANIAL    COMPLICATIONS 

IN  PURULENT  MIDDLE  EAR 

DISEASE. 

Ernst  Danziger,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 


The  great  importance  of  these  complications,  and 
with  the  high  mortahty  following  them,  is  my  reason 
for  publishing  the  following  case  reports. 

The  intracranial  complications  of  purulent  mid- 
dle ear  disease  are  thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
epidural  abscess,  suppurative  labyrinthitis,  menin- 
gitis, and  cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess. 

Case  I : — Miss  A.  M.,  13  years  of  age,  con- 
tracted influenza  two  weeks  ago ;  four  days  ago  her 
left  ear  became  painful,  a  day  later  a  bloody  dis- 
charge from  that  ear  appeared  spontaneously,  which 
became  sero-purulent  within  a  day.  When  I  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  on  May  5,  1909,  she  suffered 
from  a  typical  purulent  otitis  media  of  the  left  ear, 
the  drum  being  perforated  in  the  posterior  lower 
quadrant  and  not  bulging  to  any  extent.  No  pain 
on  pressure  over  antrum  or  mastoid  tip.  Tempera- 
ture and  pulse  normal.  At  the  same  time  she  had 
symptoms  of  an  acute  rhinitis  and  pharyngitis,  no 
sign  of  accessory  sinus  suppuration. 

May  22nd,  1909.  Ear  is  practically  dry,  perfora- 
tion had  not  closed  yet,  phar>-nx  still  looked  con- 
gested. 

May  30th,  I  w-as  called  to  her  home  where  she 
gave  the  following  history.  For  two  days  she  had 
had  headache,  had  vomited  a  few  times,  and  felt 
somewhat  drowsy.  The  discharge  had  reappeared 
to  a  slight  extent;  drum  not  bulging;  upper  pos- 
terior meatus  not  edematous.  Mastoid  bone  pain- 
ful on  pressure.     Pulse  108,  temperature  103.5°. 

She  was  transferred  immediately  to  the  German 
Hospital  where  I  did  a  mastoidectomy  at  1  A.  M., 
May  31st.  The  operation  disclosed  an  acute  ostitis, 
the  bone  bleeding  verj'  freely,  but  no  pus. 

The  sinus  was  slightly  exposed  and  looked 
normal.  The  temperature  dropped  immediately  to 
99.2°  and  rose  within  the  next  twelve  hours  to 
105.6°.  For  the  next  five  days  the  fever  curve 
ranged  between  101.5°  and  about  104°.  The  Widal 
reaction  was  negative.  The  differential  blood  count 
showed  on  June  5th,  w.  b.  c,  18,700,  poly  92%  ;  small 
lympho.,  8%.  June  6th,  w.  b.  c,  19,500.  poly  88%, 
small  Ivmpho,  8%.  June  7th,  w.  b.  c,  18,800,  poly 
70%.    'Small  lympho.   12%. 

Spleen  slightly  enlarged.  No  chills,  no  sweats, 
no  headache,  no  vomiting,  no  Babinski  and  slight 
Kernig  reaction,  no  opisthotonos.  Labyrinth  func- 
tionating. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  7th  I  explored  the 
wound  by  exposing  the  dura  in  the  middle  fossa, 
which  looked  absolutely  Uormal  and  not  bulging. 
I  exposed  the  sinus  from  the  region  of  the  bulb 
upward  for  about  one  inch.  It  looked  absolutely 
sound  and  felt  normal,  and  after  compression  filled 
right  up  again.     After  the  operation  the  tempera- 


ture rose  to  106°,  and  after  ranged  between  102° 
and  a  little  above  104°,  the  pulse  being  a  little  more 
frequent.  There  were  none  of  the  classical  signs  of 
meningitis.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  9th,  she 
vomited  some  yellow  matter,  on  the  10th  she  be- 
came slightly  delirious  and  vomited  a  few  times; 
on  the  11th  she  became  comatose  with  tetanoid  mo- 
tions. Lumbar  puncture  showed  fluid  under  slight 
pressure,  slightly  turbid,  containing  pneumococci. 
Lumbar  puncture  was  repeated  the  next  day.  On 
the  13th  the  patient  died. 

Autopsy : — Brain  shows  a  fibro-purulent  menin- 
gitis near  the  bone,  some  pus  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia,  dura  not  very  distended.  Mastoid  wound 
looks  healthy.  Sinus  filled  with  a  post-mortem 
clot.  Frontal  sinus  contains  a  little  muco-purulent 
secretion. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  meningitis 
to  the  acute  ear  infection  remains  unanswered,  as 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  meningitis  might  be 
simply  an  independent  complication  of  the  same 
infection.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
infection  might  have  come  from  the  frontal  sinus 
or  the  nose.  In  future  in  a  questionable  case,  I 
shall  make  an  early  lumbar  puncture  for  diagnostic 
and  prognostic  purposes. 

C.^SE  II : — B.  M.,  22  years  of  age,  hatmaker, 
without  inherited  or  acquired  disease ;  suffered 
since  early  childhood  from  a  discharge  from  the 
left  ear,  following  as  nearly  as  he  can  remember  an 
attack  of  influenza.  For  six  months  he  felt  a 
fullness  in  the  left  half  of  his  head,  accompanied 
occasionally  by  pain  and  slight  vertigo.  He  was 
treated  for  some  time  in  a  dispensary  where  he 
got  only  very  slight  and  temporary  relief. 

On  October  17th.  he  came  to  the  dispensary  of 
the  Har  Moriah  Hospital.  He  had  then  a  decided 
diminution  of  hearing  in  that  ear.  Conversational 
voice  heard  at  six  feet.  The  caloric  test  showed  a 
reasonable  functionating  labyrinth.  There  was  no 
nystagmus,  except  a  slight  spontaneous  one,  when 
looking  toward  the  affected  ear. 

Examination  of  the  left  ear  shows  a  large  fibrous 
polyp  filling  the  whole  meatus,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  middle  ear ;  there- 
fore. I  removed  the  polypus  with  a  small  ring  knife, 
bearing  in  mind  that  such  polypi  are  often  attached 
to  the  dura  in  the  presence  of  a  defect  in  the  teg- 
men  tympani.  I  did  not  use  a  snare  as  I  should 
have  had  to  pull  rather  forcefully  on  account  of 
the  firmness  of  the  polypus.  The  removal  of  the 
growth  was  accompanied  by  copious  bleeding,  there- 
fore I  inserted  a  tampon  of  sterile  gauze  and 
examined  him  the  next  day  after  removing  the 
blood  clot  under  sterile  conditions  without  wash- 
ing. I  found  that  the  drum  had  disappeared  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  membrana  flaccida. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  ossicles,  the  rest  of  the 
polyp  being  attached  somewhere  in  the  attic. 
Patient  felt  very  much  relieved  until  the  night  of 
October  10th,  when  he  felt  chilly,  vomited,  and  had 
an  agonizing  frontal  headache.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital,  he  had  a  temperature  of 
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101.5'.  frontal  headache,  nausea,  vertigo,  slight 
stiffness  uf  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  Babinski  and 
Kcmig  signs  doubtful;  spontaneous  nystagmus  not 
present.  Lumbar  puncture  done  immediately.  The 
fluid  was  turbid  and  under  pressure.  A  smear  was 
negative. 

The  tluid  was  reported  by  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute as  sterile,  containing  89'7c  of  poly  nuclear 
leucocytes.  One  hour  after  reception  the  patient 
had  a  chill  and  his  temperature  went  up  to  103". 
The  same  night  15  cc.  of  spinal  tluid  were  removed 
by  lumbar  puncture  and  the  same  amount  of  Klex- 
ner  serum  injected.  On  October  23rd  30  cc.  of 
fluid  were  withdrawn  and  the  same  amount  of  Flex- 
ner  serum  injected.  .As  the  patient  now  develojjcd 
the  typical  Babinski  and  Kernig  signs,  and  opistho- 
tonos, and  his  pulse  was  very  slow,  30  cc.  were 
again  removed  at  midnight.  On  October  24th,  the 
temperature  still  ranged  between  101°  and  102.5°; 
his  meningeal  symptoms  slightly  improved.  On  Oc- 
tober 25th.  30  cc.  were  removed  again,  tlie  fluid 
much  clearer  and  under  less  pressure.  A  blood 
culture  was  negative. 

On  November  6tli  the  patient  being  in  good  con- 
dition I  performed  a  radical  operation  ( Schwartze- 
Stackc)  to  remove  the  cause  of  his  meningitis.  I 
found  the  bone  driven  into  the  region  of  the  tegmcn 
tympani  up  to  the  dura,  which  was  covered  with 
gr--    '  •■  '     '    bled  so  freely  that  I  had  to  use 

a'  I  this.     .After  the  operation  all 

tl.'  ,  meningitis   disappeared    rapidly 

and  the  patient  was  discharged,  the  ear  still  show- 
ing some  purulent  discharge  from  the  region  of  the 
junction  of  the  tympanum  and  antrum. 

Three  months  later  the  patient  returned  to  the 
hospital   after  an  attack  of  grippe  with  a  severe 
headache  and  slight  fever.     The  ear  was  still  dis- 
charging,  showing  the   bacillus   protcus.     Mastoid 
:    painful.      Differential    blood    count    shows    a 
i<in.Tl  inrrrase  of  the  leucocytes  and  polynuclears. 
icture.  which  was  dry,  the  pati- 
after  that  a  decided  septic  tcm- 
..    ..;11  every  other  day.    Caloric  test 
e    affected    side.      Lumbar    puncture 
pure  pus.    Two  days  later,  exposure 
!aLy.'iir.!i    revealed    a    fistula    in    the   horizontal 
■lal.     No  discharge  of  fluid  or  pus.     The  patient 
'    •'  lays    afterward    with    symptoms    of 

nt  meningitis. 

■sy  could  not  be  obtained,  we  have  to 
the  case  by  its  clinical  symptoms.     In 
■'■■    the    patient    developed,    after    the 
'\p,  a  circumscribed  labyrinthitis, 
meningitis   by    osmosis    of    the 
[■  ••  dura.     .After  the  subsidence  of 

a  c  suppurative  labyrinthitis  con- 

tit  ;iuscd  a  difTusc  punilent   men- 

ingitis, but  as  1  did  not  find  pus  in  the  labyrinth  at 
the  time  "f  the  ««Tnnd  operation,  this  explanation 
n-,  ,  "  -ler   possibility   is    that    the 

>\  were  the   initial   stage  of 

a  -ss   which,    after   the   dis- 

a;  r    the   acute   symptoms   continued    in 

r'  i;e.  without  much  pressure  symptoms. 

1  started  to  cause  symptoms  again,  when  it  broke 


iiiiu  lilt-  vciuricie  and  caused  a  general  diffuse 
purulent  meningitis. 

C.\sE  HI : — Mr.  A.  M.,  45  years  of  age.  married, 
insurance  inspector  of  the  State  of  .New  York. 
Gives  no  important  data  in  his  family  history.  Had 
the  usual  diseases  of  childhood.  \Vhen  five  years 
old.  scarlatina  complicated  by  some  affection  of  the 
left  ear.  which  discharged  pus  ever  since.  .At  no 
time  did  he  receive  any  treatment  for  this  affection. 
I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  week  of 
October.  1909.  He  complained  then  of  a  slight 
dizziness  and  an  occasional  headache  on  that  side. 
Temi)erature  and  pulse  nonnal.  No  spontaneous 
nystagmus.  Labyrinth  responds  normally  to  caloric 
tests;  hearing  somewhat  diminished.  Ins[)ection 
shows  a  drum  with  a  large  marginal  perforation, 
granulations  protruding  through  tiie  defect  in  the 
drum  interfering  with  drainage.  The  granulations 
shrunk  under  treatment ;  his  headache  and  dizzi- 
ness disappeared.  In  spite  of  treatment  the  symp- 
toms recurred  about  the  end  of  .November.  On 
December  4th  he  to<ik  a  trip  to  the  seashore  on  a 
rainy  day,  and  on  his  return  trip  felt  thoro\ighly 
chilled  and  experienced  a  sudden  boring  pain  in 
his  left  temporal  region.  He  immediately  came  to 
me.  I  could  not  find  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
and-  prescribed  as[iirin  with  in.sinictions  to  keep  me 
informed  alKmt  his  condition.  I  did  not  hear  from 
him  for  four  day>.  I  was  then  called  by  his  family 
physician,  who  had  been  treating  him  for  an  attack 
of  grippe.     He  gave  me  the  following  history. 

The  patient  had  a  chill  the  preceding  night,  the 
temperature  going  up  to  102°,  by  mouth.  He  had 
vomited  a  few  times  and  felt  dizzy,  seems  to  lose  his 
memory  and  comi)lains  of  a  diffuse  headache. 
When  I  saw  him  he  looked  rather  sick,  his  tongue 
very  much  coated.  Reflexes  normal,  no  nystagmus, 
caloric  tests  show  a  functionating  laliyrinth,  so  docs 
the  turning  test.  There  is  no  Irnralized  tenderness 
on  percussion  of  his  head.  When  showing  him 
objects  he  thinks  a  little  while  before  naming  them; 
once  in  a  while  he  makes  a  mistake  but  corrects 
himself  immediately.  Inspection  of  the  ear  shows  a 
gray  exudate  covering  the  granulations,  due  to  an 
acute  infection.  I  suggested  a  blood  count  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  an  epidural  or  cerebral 
abscess.  The  next  few  days  the  doctor  notified  me 
of  a  general  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of  the 
patient.  But  four  days  later  the  temperature  went 
up  again  to  102°  and  the  patient  Inrcamc  slightly 
delirious.  When  I  saw  him  at  that  time  he  had 
practically  the  same  symptoms  as  on  my  last  visit, 
but  I  found  a  complete  aphasia.  He  called  nearly 
everv  object  shown  to  him.  water.  I  insisted  on 
an  immediate  blood  count  whirh  was  done  by  Dr. 
L.  Heitzman  and  showed  34.000  w.  b.  c.  and  88% 
polys. 

Diagnosis  of  temjKtro-sphenoidal  abscess  with  a 
meningeal  involvement  was  made,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  F.  Whiting,  who  confirmed  the 
diagnosis,  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  (ierman 
Hospital,  wtiere  I  operated  ufwn  him  December 
14th.  I  did  first  a  typical  Schwartzc-Stacke  opera- 
tion. I  found  pus  squirting  from  the  region  of  the 
tcgmen  antri  and.  when  the  dura  was  exposed — 
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pus  rolled  out  from  the  epidural  space.  I  then 
removed  a  piece  of  bone  as  large  as  a  25  cent 
piece  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  one  shank  of  the  bone  forceps  in  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  other  in  the  mastoid  process.  After  the 
removal  of  the  tegmen  tympani  I  saw  in  that  loca- 
tion a  gangrenous  spot  in  the  dura  through  which 
a  few  drops  of  pus  followed.  A  knife  pushed  into 
the  brain  for  about  3y>  cm.  did  not  increase  the 
flow  of  pus,  but  when  a  needle  was  pushed  in  the 
pus  began  to  pulsate  out.  A  flat  draining  forceps 
was  inserted  alongside  the  needle,  the  fistula  dilated, 
and  a  rubber  tube  inserted  for  drainage.  The  pus 
contained  bacilli  proteus.  The  operation  lasted  1^4 
hours,  the  patient  rallied  well  and  for  five  days  the 
temperature  ranged  between  100^  and  101.5°,  his 
aphasia  persisted  but  headache  disappeared.  Blood 
count  showed  36,000  w.  b.  c,  SZVc   polys. 

On  the  6th  day,  when  I  changed  the  dressing  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  a  gravitation  abscess  in 
the  neck.  This  was  incised  and  drained.  After 
that  the  polynuclears  were  78%.  The  brain  wound 
still  discharged  pus  and  macerated  brain  tissue. 
The  patient  gradually  became  more  and  more 
apathetic ;  a  facial  paralysis  developed  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  In  spite  of  repeated  attempts  I  could  not 
locate  a  secondary  abscess,  and  on  the  12th  day  the 
patient  became  comatose  and  died,  with  all  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  meningitis.  Unfortunately 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  permission  for  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  patient  in  October,  when 
he  complained  of  headache  and  slight  dizziness,  he 
was  in  all  probability  suttering  from  an  epidural 
abscess. 

On  December  4tli,  when  he  had  the  chill  and  sud- 
den pain  the  pia  mater  became  involved  and  be- 
came adherent  to  the  dura  and  the  pus  broke  into 
the  brain.  In  other  words  he  then  had  meningeal 
symptoms  of  the  initial  stage  of  brain  abscess.  The 
secondary  stage  lasted  only  a  few  days,  when  the 
third  stage  with  posture  symptoms  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  high  blood  current  and  the  temperature 
showed  that  there  was  a  co-existing  meningitis, 
which  made  the  prognosis  in  this  case  very  unfa- 
vorable from  the  beginning. 

Case  IV: — M.  R.,  43  years  of  age,  seen  in  my 
office  November  10th,  1910,  gives  the  following 
history :  About  two  weeks  before  he  had  pain  in 
his  left  ear,  which  had  previously  been  opened 
somewhere  else.  Ever  since  his  ear  feels  full  and 
he  cannot  hear  the  ticking  of  the  watch  and  whis- 
pering. The  drum  looks  purplish  and  thickened 
and  is  retracted.  Catheterization  gave  him  imme- 
diate relief  and  improved  his  hearing. 

December  7th,  the  same  condition  still  persists ; 
treatment  gives  but  very  temporary  relief. 

December  13th,  he  returns  stating  that  after 
some  pain  in  the  ears  he  noticed  a  slight  discharge 
which  comes  from  a  small  perforation  in  the 
anterior  lower  quadrant. 

December  18th,  ear  is  dry. 

December  28th,  he  returns  complaining  of  severe 
pain  in  the  ear  which  has  persisted  now  for  three 
davs.      Temperature     100.4^      Drum     swollen   and 


edematous.  Enlargement  of  the  paracentesis 
opening. 

December  29th,  temperature  103°  after  a  slight 
chill,  unbearable  headache ;  pain  on  pressure  over 
mastoid.  He  is  transferred  to  the  German  Hospital 
for  examination.  Temperature  rises  during  the 
night  to  105.4°.  Differential  blood  count  shows  18,- 
000  w.  b.  c.  and  82  polys. 

December  30th,  mastoid  inspection  discloses  very 
little  at  fault  in  the  mastoid  process,  sinus  is  ex- 
plored and  found  normal.  Dura  is  explored  and 
found  normal.  Nothing  found  to  explain  the  high 
temperature. 

December  31st,  after  operation  temperature  falls 
to  100.2°  and  rises  in  the  evening  to  101.2° ;  some 
vomiting,  pulse  only  72  and  slightly  irregular. 

January  1st,  patient  still  vomits,  temperature 
practically  normal.  After  that  he  feels  better,  com- 
plains still  of  some  headache. 

After  five  days  wound  is  dressed  and  seemed  to 
be  in  good  condition.  He  leaves  the  hospital  on 
January  2nd,  to  be  treated  at  home. 

January  18th,  while  in  my  office,  he  points  to  a 
glass  and  asks  for  a  drink  of  water;  he  cannot  name 
the  glass.  There  is  still  some  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  aditus  and  antrum.  He  is  put  to  bed  and 
watched  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the 
aphasia  disappears.  Wound  still  shows  a  discharge 
from   the  aditus. 

February  13th,  he  has  a  recurrence  of  his  aphasia 
with  a  decided  headache. 

Examination  at  that  time  shows: 

Amnesia  aphasia :  words  are  heard  and  under- 
stood. Words  are  seen  and  understood.  He  does 
not  write  well  at  dictation,  but  copies  properly. 
Reading  is  poor.  He  shows  therefore  amnesia- 
aphasia,  some  degree  of  agraphia,  some  degree  of 
alexia. 

Diagnosis  of  abscess  of  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
was  made  and  as  the  symptoms  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  amount  of  pus  draining  through  the  aditus, 
and  that  amount  being  too  great  at  times  to  come 
onlv  from  the  tympanum,  I  made' the  diagnosis  of  a 
temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  draining  through  the 
tegmen  tympani. 

February  14th,  patient  returned  to  the  hospital 
where  a  blood  count  showed  only  9,600  leucocytes, 
78%  polys. 

February  15th,  operation.  Old  wound  curetted, 
tympanum'  exposed  according  to  the  Schwartze- 
Stacke.  tegmen  tympani  curetted  away,  showing  a 
fistula  leading  into  the  brain  through  which  about 
one  ounce  of  foul  pus  oozed  out;  broad  bladed 
forceps  inserted  and  fistula  dilated.  The  former 
median  incision  is  now  extended  curving  around 
the  upper  insertion  of  the  auricle,  a  piece  of  bone 
is  now  chiseled  out  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  exposed  dura  is  incised  by  a 
cross  incision  and  the  brain  incised  until  the  knife 
meets  the  probe  in  the  abscess  cavity,  which  has 
been  entered  from  the  tympanal  side.  An  iodoform 
gauze  drainage  inserted. 

The  patient's  condition  for  the  next  two  days 
was  fair,  then  his  temperature  went  up  to  about 
104°:    blood    count    20,000,    90%    poly.      Lumbar 
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puncture  shows  turbid  fluid.  Cultures  show  bacil- 
his  jiyogenes  loii^us  lanceolatus.  I'atient  died  Feb- 
ruary 18th.     Temperature  10>.5\ 

The  hifjli  teniiierature  which  induced  me  to  do 
the  tirst  oi>eration,  and  repeated  vomiting  and  de- 
cided headaches  are  very  likely  to  be  symptoms  of 
the  initial  stage  of  the  developing  brain  abscess. 
It  would  liave  been  i)erhaps  wiser  to  go  into  tiie 
tymjtanum  at  the  time  when  I  did  not  find  an  e.\- 
planation  for  the  clinical  symptoms  during  the 
mastoid  operation.  The  patient  then  entered  upon 
the  latent  stage  of  the  abscess,  which  lasted  sixteen 
•lays,  after  that  he  gave  the  first  signs  of  the 
■iTtiary  stage  by  aphasia,  which  was  observed 
through  the  fact  that  the  free  drainage  of  tlie 
abscess  through  tlie  tympanum  caused  at  times  com- 
plete disapi>earance  of  the  symptoms.  He  finally 
•  lied  of  a  purulent  meningitis.  The  blood  count  was 
interesting  as  it  shows  how  little  absorption  takes 
place  in  the  brain  itself,  first  being  almost  normal; 
when  the  meninges  are  involved  it  shows  the  im- 
mense number  of  white  blood  cells  and  poverty  of 
le  polys.    The  blood  count  is  therefore  of  a  decided 

■  lognostic  and  diagnostic  value. 

Case  \' : — P.  15.,  .Austrian,  workingman,  age  37. 
I'nderwent  elsewhere  an  intracranial  operation 
about  the  15th  of  Xovember.  Two  days  later  pain 
in  his  left  ear:  a  day  after  appearance  of  pain, 
j^aracentesis.  On  December  he  appears  well  with 
■  Illy  a  moderate  discharge  from  the  ear. 

December  4th,  temiK'rature  goes  up  to  104°,  he 

•mplains  of  a  headache  on  the  left  side.  Xo 
>  stagmus,  opisthotonos,  no  Kernig.  No  mastoid 
lendemess.  Perforati<jn  in  the  lower,  posterior 
quadrant  of  the  drum,  through  which  a  sligiit  dis- 
charge of  |jus  I  not  much  pressure )  can  be  seen. 
There  is  no  sinking  of  the  upper  posterior  meatus. 

December  (^ith,  a  ditferential  blood  count  shows 
1.^,800  w.  b.  c.  ^X)'"(  [)oly.  Temperature  down  to 
100..=^'  in  the  morning.    .\t  three  P.  M.  102.6°. 

Deceml)er  7th.  pain  in  right  knee.  Temperature 
;■  to  106°.     Mastoid  operation,  sinus  exposed  and 

iincdiate  bleeding  from  both  sides. 

Dcccmljcr  9th,  aspiration  of  knee  joint  shows  pus 
ivity:    streptococcus.     Temperature   up   to    l04°. 

■  lec  joint  wa.shed  with  subnitrate.     Patient  work- 
.,'.     He  continues  in  same  condition  up  to  Deccm- 

"  t  A  blood  culture  at  that  time  shows  strep- 
nia.  lie  developed  now  a  melanosis  in 
•itra.scapular  region.  Sinus  is  now  exposed 
alnio>t  down  to  the  bulb ;  still  bleeding  from  above. 
.■\fter  careful  removal  of  clot  from  below  some 
purulent  material  exudes  from  the  region  of  the 
i)ulb.  Previous  to  manipulatif)n  of  the  sinus  I  had 
ligatcd  the  internal  jugular,  which  was  perfectly 
sound  and  not  thrombosed.  In  spite  of  my  eflorts 
his  general  condition  continued  im favorable. 

On  Dcccml)er  24th,  I  lifted  the  upper  end  of  the 

lijpitcH  iiipiilar  into  the  wound,  removing  clots  and 

ill'      '  :   soft    rublxr  tube  into  the  vein,    for 

Ix  c ;  the  same  is  done  from  altovc  push- 

;    ■  her  tuW  almost  into  the  btilb,  washing 

the  bulb  from  above. 

il>er  2Sth.  blood  culture  still  persists.    Mas- 
1  nonnal.  and  sinus  looks  well.     Knee  aspirated 
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again;  it  contained  six  ounces  of  pus.     Patient  be- 
came delirious  and  died  on  December  2')tli. 

C.\SE  \I :— Clara  F..  4.S  years  of  age,  widow,  had 
an  attack  of  grii)pe  Dec.  loih;  four  davs  later  pain 
in  right  ear. 

(  )n  Dec.  26th,  I  .saw  her  for  the  first  time,  found 
an  acute  purulent  otitis  metiia ;  par.icentesis  done 
immediately. 

jaiiuarv  7th,  12  days  later  she  presented  lier>elf 
ill  my  otVice  with  a  temperature  of  101.5  and  a 
history  of  two  chills  within  the  last  three  days. 
Pain  on  pressure  over  antrum  and  tip.  Proper 
dr.'iiiiage  of  bone  jnis. 

January  Sth,  mastoid  operation.  Hone  bleeds 
properly,  no  free  pus  in  cells  on  antrum. 

January  "'tj,,  temperature  around  KK)  in  the 
evening,  l-'ollowing  a  chill  lemjierature  went  up  to 
105.2°.  Wood  culture  tube  shows  after  .^(i  hours 
streptococcus.  Differential  blood  count  22.000, 
polys  ii/'/r.  Exposure  of  sinus  from  knee  to  knee! 
careful  incision  of  bulbar  end  results  in  free  bleed- 
ing from  below,  no  bleeding  from  above,  where  the 
sinus  wall  is  of  a  dirty  grayish  color;  ex|)osure  of 
the  sinus  further  back  until  it  looks  normal;  split- 
ting of  the  sinus  results  in  a  sudden  gush  of  blood. 
Jugular  vein  is  ligated  and  found  not  to  be 
thrombosed. 

January  I3lh,  face  on  the  side  of  jugular  ligation 
swollen  and  cyanotic,  ])atient  rather  restless  and  not 
(|uite  rati(jnal. 

January  14th,  temiK-rature  up  to  almost  104°, 
blood  cultures  still  positive;  differential  blood  count 
20.000  whites,  Tr'',  poly.  Dressing  removed,  shows 
the  neck  wound  clean.  .Sinus  incision  closed ;  in 
an  attempt  to  reopen  it  free  hemorrhage  from 
above. 

January    16th,  temperature  u()  to   lO.V. 
January  17th,  temperature  ranges  from  100.2°  to 
100.8°.    Blood  culture  is  now  negative. 

January  27th.  temperature  ranges  arotmd  100°, 
patient  doing  well ;  shows  a  slight  exophthalmos  on 
the  ligale<l  side.  Patient  discharged  as  cured  after 
two  months.  Cyanosis  and  exophtlialmor,  have 
dis.aiiiieared. 
?•?  \V.  OOth  St. 


PkEI'.VK.VTIciN     IDR     LaI'.\KoTO.*'V. 

It  is  .1  mistake  to  diet  a  i)atient  too  severely. 
Many  a  naturally  strong  patient  has  been  '•o  strictly 
dieted  an<l  so  severely  purged  before  o[>eration  as 
to  be  brought  to  the  opcrating-talde  almost  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  (latient  should  be  allowed 
to  cat  almost  ad  lU'ilutn  u\)  to  and  including  the 
evening  meal  the  day  before  the  oiHTation.  .\  mumI- 
crate  dose  of  castor  oil  or  liquid  albolin  given  the 
night  before  and  a  projicrly  given  enema-  prefer- 
ably of  soap  suds — ought  to  be  suflTicient  to  put  the 
bowels  in  proper  condition — Tmo.mas  R.  Eastman, 
in  Thr  Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  .isso- 
ciation. 
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GusT.wus  M.  Blech. 

Chicago. 


GUNSHOT   WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Of  greatest  practical  interest  to  us  appears  the 
region  of  the  chest,  not  so  much  because  it  contains 
organs  of  vital  importance — lungs,  heart,  large 
blood  vessel,  mediastinum,  esophagus — but  for  the 
fact  that,  aside  from  the  immediately  fatal  injuries, 
wounds  logically  should  place  the  recipient  hors  de 
combat,  produce  no  important  symptoms,  at  least 
not  at  once,  so  that  the  patient  labors  under  an  illu- 
sion of  a  slight  injury,  while  in  reality  he  is  but 
entering  the  road  of  serious  disease  if  not  of  per- 
manent invalidism. 

For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  each  surgeon, 
including  those  in  civil  life,  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  immediate  and  remote  effects  of 
wounds  of  pleura,  lung  and  esophagus,  and  know 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  therapeutic  results. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  chest,  when  injured  with- 
out involvement  of  deeper  structures,  irrespective 
by  what  kind  of  missile  produced,  require  no  other 
treatment  than  that  which  has  been  prescribed  for 
soft  parts  elsewhere,  for  these  wounds  do  not 
especially  differ  from  like  injuries  elsewhere, 
the  control  of  hemorrhage  and  the  prevention 
of  infection  by  the  application  of  a  regulation  dress- 
ing is  all  that  is  required. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  intercostal  vessels,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  an  injury  of  these  vessels 
without  involvement  of  one  or  more  ribs  if  not  the 
lung  itself,  requires  more  energetic  treatment.  At 
the  frontal  aid  stations,  when  time  is  pressing  and 
dressing  material  limited,  simple  firm  tamponade 
will  be  all  that  can  be  done.  But  whenever  possi- 
ble— and  this  is  very  often  to  be  the  case  at  the 
dressing  stations  proper — tamponade  after  the 
method  of  Langenbeck  still  remains  the  most  effic- 
ient means  of  controlling  this  troublesome  form  of 
hemorrhage. 

This  method,  briefly,  is  as  follows: 

A  square  piece  of  gauze  is  pushed  into  the  wound 
by  means  of  an  artery  or  dressing  forceps.  If  the 
pleura  has  been  opened  by  the  bullet  the  dressing 
should  be  pushed  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
pleura  in  the  direction  of  the  lung.  The  front  part 
of  the  gauze  dressing  is  kept  open — spread  out — 
and  a  few  strips  of  gauze  (the  ordinary  sterile 
bandages  found  in  military  outfits  will  prove  ad- 
mirable for  this  purpose)  are  forced  into  the  gauze 
pouch.  Taking  a  hold  now  of  the  pouch  and  gently 
but  firmly  pulling  it  outward,  pressure  is  obtained 


from  within  outward,  somewhat  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  when  we  attempt  to  arrest  post-nasal 
hemorrhage  by  forcing  a  tampon  into  the  posterior 
nare  by  traction  on  the  tampon  placed  in  the 
pharynx  by  means  of  a  tied  string  that  has  been 
led  out  through  the  outerior  nare.  And  just  as  we 
often  compress  the  nasal  passage  also  anteriorly 
counter  pressure  from  without  can  be  produced 
against  the  intercostal  space  either  by  folding  the 
free  ends  of  the  gauze  drssings  and  fastning  over 
it  other  dressings  or  a  piece  of  cotton,  or,  better 
still,  by  tying  these  ends  over  a  piece  of  gauze. 

The  same  treatment  is  applicable  for  hemorrhage 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  ribs  can  experience  in  modern  warfare  the 
entire  gamut  of  injuries  described  in  the  general 
part,  from  mere  contusion  to  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance. While  a  rib  may  be  fractured  without  neces- 
sarily involving  the  lung  proper  or  even  the  pleura 
— a  missile  may  strike  the  rib  at  its  utmost  lateral 
portion  and  thus  only  "graze"  the  pleura — usually 
pleura  and  lung  will  be  involved,  and  the  extent 
of  this  involvement  will  depend  on  the  missile.  It 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  realize 
that  the  comparatively  small  wound  of  the  infantry 
bullet  will  not  produce  the  serious  effects  that  will 
be  observed  in  shrapnel  or  shell-splinter  wounds. 
While  in  the  latter,  pneumothorax  and  collapse  of 
the  lung  are  inevitable,  the  former  may  not  have 
enough  immediate  effect  on  the  wounded  man  to 
cause  him  to  seek  medical  aid. 

For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that 
fractured  ribs  must  be  treated  in  the  field  the  same 
as  in  civil  life — by  immobilization  through  circular 
bandaging,  adhesive  strips,  etc.  When  bandages 
or  adhesive  strips  happen  to  be  absent  recourse  must 
be  had  to  improvisation.  The  belt  of  the  injured 
soldier  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute,  at  least 
until  such  a  time  as  technically  better  dressings 
can  be  used. 

The  lungs,  when  pierced  by  small-caliber  jacketed 
missiles,  as  a  rule  prove  benign  and  early  recovery 
can  be  anticipated.  The  same  holds  good  also  for 
the  bronchi.  Of  course,  vessels  may  be  injured  and 
produce  a  hemothorax. 

Other  missiles  produce  serious  results.  Many 
deaths  on  the  battlefield  are  due  to  injuries  by 
shrapnel,  and  the  opening  of  the  bronchi  by  mis- 
siles of  large  caliber  almost  invariably  is  followed 
by  emphysema,  which  in  turn  may  produce  death 
by  asphyxia. 

A  hemothorax  may  become  absorbed,  as  can  a 
pneumothorax,  again  infection  may  result  and  then 
we  can  observe  the  typical  pictures  of  empyema, 
abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung.    It  has  happened 
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that  such  an  infection  has  produced  fatal  secondary- 
hemorrhages.  Undoubtedly  in  such  cases  the  pul- 
monary vessels  have  been  primarily  injured  but  not 
enough  to  cause  serious  results.  Total  solution  of 
continuity  by  an  infection  will,  therefore,  kill 
where  the  vessels  partially  escaped  the  original 
trauma. 

Patients  suffering  from  wounds  of  the  lung  witli 
prolapse  of  lung  tissue,  should  be  dressed  only  after 
the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  lung  has  been  fixed  to 
the  external  wound  orifice  (skinj  by  a  few  sutures 
(silk). 

Injuries  of  the  esophagus  can  be  diagnosed  at  the 
front  only  with  a  degree  of  probability.  Nor  is  it 
of  great  importance  that  such  a  diagnosis  be  made, 
if  this  rule  be  observed:  In  which  there  is  ez'en  the 
least  suspicion  that  the  esophagus  may  hai'e  been 
involved  not  a  particle  of  food  nor  a  drop  of  •I'ater 
should  be  given  by  mouth.  It  is  only  by  following 
this  rule  that  many  a  life  will  be  saved  while  the 
non-observance  of  such  a  precaution  may  lead  to 
death.     Morphine.     Dressing. 

Injuries  of  the  heart,  if  not  immediately  fatal, 
require  rest  and  morphine  at  the  front. 

The  above  brief  remarks  apply,  of  course,  merely 
to  stations  in  front  of  the  field  hospital.  Whether 
the  patient  be  treated  at  the  aid  station  or  the  dress- 
ing station,  the  treatment  on  the  whole  remains  the 
same. 

Tracheotomy  for  a  threatening  asphy.xia  due  to 
emphysema  may  have  to  be  performed  at  either  of 
these  stations.  This  will  become  imperative  if  some 
time  has  elapsed  since  receipt  of  the  wound  and  the 
field  hospital  is  situated  at  some  distance.  If  the 
patient  is  found  soon  after  injury  the  latter  circum- 
stance will  not  interfere  with  tran.sportation  for  it 
takes  some  time  for  the  emphysema  to  assume  a 
dangerous  aspect. 

.•\s  regards  injuries  of  the  heart  rest  and  morphine 
are  our  mainstays.  But  suture  of  the  heart  should 
be  undertaken. 

This,  however,  is  a  formidable  operation,  and 
should  be  undertaken  only  by  surgeons  of  great 
manual  dexterity,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
tcchnic  of  the  operation  is  especially  difficult — an 
argument  to  show  that  medical  ofificcrs  accompany- 
ing regiments  or  attached  to  ambulance  companies 
should  be  well  trained  surgeons. 

VVc  may  now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  therapeutic 
opportunities  at  the  field  hospitals. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  lung,  find  here  an  oppor- 
;  ;nitv  for  rc"it  and  nioq)liine.  If  within  a  few  day; 
effusions  do  not  become  resorbed,  and  produce  com- 
pression symptoms — aspiration  is  our  remedy  par 
excellence. 


The  following  rules  must  be  observed.  Never 
aspirate  through  the  wound,  but  insert  the  needle 
in  the  usual  manner  and  place  (6th  intercostal 
space — axillary  line).  Never  aspirate  more  than 
100  ccm.  of  the  effused  blood.  If  either  the  springe 
or  the  clinical  phenomena  show  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  empyema  resection  of  a  rib  is  indicated. 
This  can  be  performed  under  local  analgesia. 
■  ''     '■  -   ■  ~ntinued.\ 


A       TIIEOKV       ()!•       (.  \.Nt  l.K — SL'PERIECUND.VTION       BY 
SPERM. \TOZO.A. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  whatever  agency  the 
limitless  growing  tendency  of  malignant  tumors 
may  be  due,  the  cells  arc  imbued,  as  is  evidenced 
in  their  every  essential  with  a  life  force  the  parallel 
of  which  can  only  be  seen  in  early  embryonal  life. 
The  "spark  of  life,"  highest  at  the  inception  of  the 
fecundated  ovum,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  mitosis, 
gradually  wanes  as  life  progresses.  When  we 
therefore  meet  with  malignant  growths,  here  is 
again  a  rejuvenation  of  cell  energy — a  renewed 
tiy  a  tergo,  which  is  confined  not  to  all  the  tissues, 
but   to   individual   types  and    subtypes   of    specific 

genera  of  tissues It  is  known  that 

the  spermatozoon  is  markedly  attracted  to  the  ovum 
('chemotaxis).  Since  this  is  a  fact  is  it  not  possible 
that  another  supermatozoon,  under  certain  favor- 
able conditions  may  enter  and  cause  fecundation 
of  a  part  of  an  already  impregnated  ovum ;  and, 
depending  upon  the  time  of  the  life  of  the  impreg- 
nated ovum,  inversely  as  the  cells  are  ditTerentiated, 
when  certain  forms  of  monstrosities  are  produced; 
and,  extending  down  unto  the  time  when  the  cells 
are  completely  differentiated,  when  we  may  have 
simply  fecundated  completely  differentiated  cells, 
or  the  beginning  of  so-called  malignant  growths. 
Such  a  process  might  be  possible  at  any  phase  of 
life — from  earliest  embryonal  to  post-fetal  exist- 
ence. Such  fecundation  may  remain  dormant,  and 
grow  at  a  later  stage  in  life. — Moses  Thorner  in 
the  Indianapolis  Medical  Jouriml. 


Anesthesia  t.v  Thyroid  Surgery. 
The  dangers  of  thyroid  surgery  relating  to  anes- 
thesia, infection,  hemorrhage  and  shock  have  been 
reduced  to  a  parity  with  those  connected  with  any 
other  major  surgical  operation.  Discussions  con- 
cerning anesthesia  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
goitre  clinics  of  this  country  and  Europe  the  mortal- 
ity rate  is  about  the  same  whether  the  anesthesia  be 
local  or  general.  These  are  dangers  incident  to  any 
major  surgical  procedure  and  not  peculiar  to  thyroid 
surgery. — J.  M.  Batchelor  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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FIRST  AID  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  FIELD.* 

Major  Charles  Lynch,  U.  S.  A., 

In  Charge  First  Aid  Department,  Red  Cross. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


While  all  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  are  doubt- 
Jess  well  aware  of  the  present  death  and  disability 
rates  from  accident  in  this  country,  in  the  interest 
■of  full  discussion  of  the  subject  which  is  assigned 
to  me  it  will  perhaps  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  matter.  A  brief  statement  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Department  will 
therefore  be  quoted: 

Accidents  are  constantly  assuming  more  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  our  nation.  In  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States  comprising 
58.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  year  1910 
(those  last  published)  show,  exclusive  of  sui- 
cide, 48,606  deaths  from  violence.  These 
48,606  deaths  made  a  death  rate  of  90.3  per 
100,000  estimated  population  for  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  43,627,  or  a  rate  of  85.8  in  1909. 
Since  1880  in  the  registration  area  in  the  United 
States  deaths  from  accidents  have  increased 
47.7  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same  period  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  have  decreased  48  per  cent. 
A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  non-fatal 
accidents  which  resulted  in  incapacity  for  work 
in  the  LTnited  States  each  year  is  500,000.  And 
at  least  2,000,000  accidents  which  cause  tem- 
porary disability  occur  yearly.  These  figures, 
large  as  they  are,  do  not  begin  to  represent  the 
percentage  of  accidents  in  some  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  For  example,  among 
railroad  employees  and  miners,  between  20  and 
30  years  of  age,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all 
•deaths  are  due  to  accidents. 

Deaths  from  accidents  differ,  too,  from  those 
which  occur  from  disease.  Accidental  deaths 
are  largely  among  the  very  best  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of 
such  deaths  and  of  injuries  are  peculiarly  hor- 
rifying. Not  only  does  the  injured  person 
suffer  greatly  in  accidents,  but  in  case  of  perma- 
nent disability  or  death,  his  family  deprived  of 
the  support  of  the  breadwinner  continues  to 
sulifer.  Thousands  of  such  families  become  a 
charge    on  public  and  private  charity  yearly. 

Reckoning  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the 
average  person  killed  or  incapacitated  by  acci- 
dent yearlv  at  but  $500.00,  we  have  an  economic 
loss  of  $250,000,000.00  per  year.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  millions  paid  out  in  dam- 
age suits  and  legal  expenses,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  surgical  care  of  injured. 
The  loss  involved  to  those  who  are  not  perma- 

•Read  by  title  at  the  22(1  Annual  Meeting  "f  the  Xew  York 
anfl    \ew    Kngland   Association   of   Railway    Surgeons. 


nently  separated  from  their  work  and  are  put 
to  additional  expense  through  accident  should 
also  be  added  in  calculating  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents. 

The  condition  being  as  represented,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  greater  efiforts  have  not  been  made 
to  correct  it.  Typhoid  fever  as  a  cause  of  death 
does  not  compare  with  accidents  in  importance,  yet 
the  work  done  to  prevent  typhoid  has  been  many 
times  greater  than  that  expended  to  prevent  acci- 
dents and  the  bad  results  of  accidents. 

It  rather  seems  as  though  we  must  have  assumed 
a  wrong  attitude  on  this  question.  Have  we  not 
been  in  the  same  position  as  the  ignorant  in  respect 
to  disease?  That  is  to  say,  have  we  not  ascribed 
too  much  to  act  of  God  in  relation  to  accidents  and 
the  results  of  accidents?  These  in  great  measure 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  will  be  explained  later.  Cer- 
tainly physicians  have  not  taken  the  lead  here  as 
they  have  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  services  which  they  alone  can 
render. 

All  honor  is  due  to  those  who  have  made  our 
industries  less  dangerous  through  the  installation 
of  safety  appliances.  Last  summer  in  Germany  I 
was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  Museum  of  Sani- 
tation and  .Safety  in  Charlottenburg.  We  have  our 
own  museum  in  this  city,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit,  and  many  of  the  large  corporations  have 
outfitted  their  plants  with  safety  apparatus  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention,  however,  that  the  German 
museum  is  a  government  institution,  and  the 
apparatus  exhibited  there  is  made  up  of  models  to- 
which  all  must  conform.  This  would  appear  to  be 
a  much  better  plan  than  ours,  by  which  the  installa- 
tion of  safety  appliances  is  voluntary.  Certainly 
the  State  should  be  empowered  to  make  regulations 
which  will  insure  maximum  safety  to  its  industrial 
workers.  This  is  a  measure  of  self-protection,  if 
nothing  else.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  its 
vigorous  manhood  at  the  rate  that  they  are  being 
lost  in  certain  of  our  industries  at  present.  Not 
that  it  is  claimed  that  safety  appliances  will  pre- 
vent all  this  loss,  for,  as  will  be  stated  at  once,  this 
is  not  the  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  im- 
portance must  not  be  overlooked. 

Now,  just  what  are  the  facts  in  respect  to  the 
importance  of  safety  appliances?  One  of  the  most 
competent  observers  connected  with  a  company 
which  operates  mills  and  mines  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  which,  moreover,  has  been  among  the 
foremost  in  installing  safety  appliances,  says  not 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  accidents  can  be  prevented 
by  such  appliances.     No  one,  so   far  as   I  know, 


claims  that  50  per  cent,  of  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented by  safety  appliances.     The  following  figures 
are  also  frequently  quoted:  33  1/3  ])er  cent,  go  to 
risks  of  employinent,  33    1/3   per  cent,  go  to   liie 
negligence  of  tiie  employer,  and  33  1/3  {Jer  cent,  to 
the  negligence  of  the  employee.     It  is  al  least  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  human  element  enters  into  the  cause 
;i  very  large  percentage  of  accidents. 
\Micn  the  American   Red  Cross   inaugurated   it^ 
tirst  aid  campaign  only  a   few  years  ago.  while  it 
had  preventic)n  as  well  as  emergency  treatment  of 
accidents  in  mind — in  fact,  so  far  as   1  know,  our 
little  tirst  aid  te.MlKxik   was  the  first  book  of  tlii.N 
character  in  which  much  attention  had  been  given 
to  prevention  of  accidents — yet  how  important  tliis 
might  prove  in  a  campaign  of  this  character  was  not 
fully  ajjpreciated.     Xow,  we  have  had  the  e.\|)eri- 
cnce  again  and  again  that  our  instructed   first  aid 
men  in  mines  are  mucii  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
other  miners   working   under  exactly   similar   con- 
ditions.    That  is  to  say,  in>truction  in  first  aid  to 
injured  has  an  im|X)rtant  effect  on  the  minds  of 
...-n  receiving  it.  which  makes  them  more  careful. 
.Acting  on  this   very  valuable  lesson,  we  are  now 
■  !•■  voting  more  and  more  time  to  teaching  preven- 
1.    Toward  this  first  aid  is  tending,  just  as  truly 
medicine  is  so  tending  in  respect  to  disease.     In 
t,   first   aid   is  all   prevention;   first,   it   tends   to 
vent  the  accident;  second,  if  an  accident  occurs, 
I  prevents  the  worst  results  of  the  accident. 
I'robably  most  practical  benefits  will  come   from 
what  1  have  to  say  if  I  tell  just  what  the  First  .\id 
Department  of  the  .American  Red  Cross  has  done  in 
the  three  years  that  it  has  been  actively  at  work. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  great  part  of  this  work 
has  been  in  the  industrial  field,  where  it  is  undoubt- 
lly  most  needed.     First,  a  strong  committee  was 
.^anized  with  representatives  of  both  capital  and 
>or  interests  as  well  as  others  to  whom  first  aid 
IS    particularly    important    and    who    had    s|)ecial 
•iwlcdge  of  this  subject.     Some  of  tiie  members 
the  committee  were  and  are:  Mr.  Julius  Krutt- 
nitt,  of  the  Tnion  Pacific;  Mr.  Carl  Scholz.  nf 
Rock  Island;  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond.  Mr. 
in  Mitchell.  Mr.  \V.  G.  Lee.  Dr.  J.  .\.  Holmes, 
rector  of  the  Hureau  of  Mines.  Dr.  D.  <i.    Tol- 
n.   representing  the   Museum  of   Sanitation   and 
lety;  and  Dr.  .\I.  J.  Shields,  of  the  Red  Crriss. 
thout  going  into  details,  liesides  the  central  of- 
c  in  Washington  we  now  have  three  physicians 
•ly  on  the  road.    Dr.  M.J.  Shields,  a  pioneer  • 
lid  instmction  in  the  anthracite  regions  of 
•  II-   Ivania.  is  the  dean  of  this  small  corps,  which 
H  l»e  increased  as  funds  l>ecome  available.     I'hysi- 
ms  on  their  employment  are  sent  to  Dr.  Shields, 


and  by  him  are  given  special  instruction  in  how  to. 
teach  first  aid  and  accident  i>rcvenlion.  This  is  not 
;is  easy  as  it  sounds ;  because  a  man  is  a  physiciaiv 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  prove  a  gotxl 
lirst  aid  inslructur.  Too  many  stones  are  inrrhaps 
always  cast  at  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  perhai)s  least  fitted  to  shine 
as  a  first  aid  instructor.  1  le  li.is  Ijcen  filled  with 
scientific  terms  during  h'\^  entire  mctiical  course,  and 
when  he  is  given  an  opportunity  li\  the  cork  being 
taken  out  of  the  bottle  he  shoots  .ill  tlie  long  words 
uf  wiiich  he  is  capable  at  the  dumbfounded  first 
aid  student.  Moreover,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  first 
aid  instruction,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  teach 
too  nnich  anatomy  and  too  little  j)ra*:tical  first 
aid.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  knowledge  of 
anatomy  is  required  to  give  good  first  aid  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  theoretical  knowledge  is  of 
little  value  to  the  first  aid  man.  He  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  actually  demonstrate  on  the  subject 
all  the  lessons  set  him  by  his  teacher. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Red  Cross  is  unappre- 
ciatiVc  of  the  assistance  its  first  aid  department  has 
gotten  from  the  medical  profession,  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  We  realize  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  many  doc- 
tors who  iiavc  generously  and  freely  taught  Red 
Cross  first  aid  classes  that  our  cajiipaign  in  this 
direction  must  have  been  a  failure  at  the  start. 

Two  of  our  f)iiysicians  are  constantly  at  work  on 
<'UT  first  aid  cars.  ( Jiie,  Dr.  Sliields,  usually  takes 
up  accident  prevention  and  first  aid  instmction  for 
certain  corporations  or  in  certain  districts.  In  such 
cases  an  attem()t  is  made  to  give  a  complete  course 
after  working  out  a  plan  for  an  efficient  emergency 
service.  There  seems  to  lie  an  increasing  demand 
for  this  work,  and  doubtless  in  the  future  the  large 
corporations  at  least  will  i>ay  as  much  attention  to 
this  metho<l  of  gaining  efficiency  as  they  have 
already  done  in  otlier  directions.  Tlie  larger  cor- 
j)orations  almost  always  desire  to  [lay  for  work  of 
this  character.  This  naturally  is  acceptable  to  us, 
.'IS  through  such  contributions  we  are  able  to  carry 
our  work  further  in  <listricts  where  payment  cannot 
lie  CNpected. 

( )ur  cars  have  been  mentioned  alxjve.  We  now 
have  one  car  working  in  the  F^nst  and  one  in  the 
West.  Our  practice  is  to  arrange  with  the  railroad 
company  concerned  to  pay  all  expenses  involved  in 
the  transportation  of  the  car.  We  p.iy  the  internal 
expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  a  physician  and 
a  porter,  who  also  acts  as  cook.  The  interests  of 
the  railroad  are,  of  course,  considered  first  in  the 
car  campaign,  tho'igh  when  no  railroad  engage- 
ments have  to  be  met,  lectures  are  given  in  towns 


where  stops  are  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  many  such  lec- 
tures. Our  practice  on  the  railroads  is  to  arrange 
an  itinerar}'  and  send  out  advance  notices.  Stops 
are  made  at  the  more  important  points  where  the 
maximum  number  of  men  can  be  gathered  together. 
The  number  differs,  from  one  very  important 
cause:  Some  roads  give  their  employees  the  time 
to  attend  the  lectures,  and  others  require  that  the 
men  stand  the  necessary  expense  themselves.  The 
former  method  is,  of  course,  much  better  in  re- 
spect to  efficiency.  This  work,  if  it  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  small  cost  of 
giving  time  to  employees  should,  it  is  believed,  be 
a  just  charge  against  the  company  concerned.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  mining  districts  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  disbursements  of  benefit 
associations  one-half  through  first  aid  instruction, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  company  should  receive  more 
than  the  value  of  this  small  expenditure  in  in- 
creased efficiency. 

We  have  really  covered  practically  the  entire 
country  by  our  cars,  except  New  England.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  we  are  going  to 
teach  any  one  all  the  first  aid  one  needs  to  know 
in  our  railroad  course.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
surgeons  of  the  roads  to  carry  on  this  work  if 
notable  success  is  to  be  attained.  For  example,  on 
the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  Dr.  Wainwright  has  a  splendid 
system  for  first  aid  instruction. 

In  a  little  over  three  years  our  doctors  have  trav- 
eled some  150,000  miles  and  have  given  more  or  less 
instruction  to  about  250,000  people.  It  has  been 
said  that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
and  no  doubt  this  is  true.  I  am  sure  that  any  first 
aid  courses  should  begin  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  just  as  necessary  to  know  what  not  to  do  as  what 
to  do,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  if  one  demon- 
strates the  treatment  of  the  commonest  injuries  to 
railroad  men  or  to  anybody  else,  that  if  they  en- 
counter such  injuries  themselves  much  better  care 
will  be  given  than  if  no  instruction  had  been  afford- 
ed. Besides  the  work  of  our  own  physicians, 
backed  up,  as  I  have  stated,  by  numerous  doctors 
throughout  the  country,  we  are  affiliated  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  First  Aid  Society  of 
New  York  City.  Through  these  agencies  we  man- 
age to  reach  a  good  many  thousand  people  every 
year.  With  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  we  act  as  first  aid  representative. 
With  the  two  former  we  issue  a  joint  certificate. 
With  the  Bureau  of  Mines  we  are  not  doing  as 
much  work  as  was  formerly  the  case.  A  satis- 
factory method  could  easily  be  worked  out,  but  it 


would  be  very  expensive  if  all  the  mines  were  to  be 
reached,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  more  has  not 
been  done.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  reach  many  mines  every  year,  for  this  is  not 
the  case.  I  think  first  aid  is  more  appreciated  in 
the  mining  regions  than  anywhere  else,  and  we  try 
to  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  miners. 
In  the  First  Aid  Society  of  New  York  we  have 
members  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  have  con- 
ducted a  campaign  there  recently  to  try  to  teach  first 
aid  in  the  industries  of  New  York.  This,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  not  met  with  notable  success,  and  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  present.  This  raises  rather 
an  interesting  question  in  regard  to  emergency 
treatment  in  cities.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
first  aid  can  be  very  satisfactorily  taught  in  many 
industrial  establishments  in  a  city,  I  think  that  we 
are  still  very  lacking  in  the  proper  organization  for 
emergency  care  of  ill  and  injured  in  all  large 
municipalities.  The  small  first  aid  stations  which 
I  saw  in  Berlin  this  summer  impressed  me  very 
favorably.  Of  course,  there  the  matter  of  their 
support  is  very  easily  provided  for  through  the 
workingmen's  insurance.  In  Berlin  in  case  of  in- 
jury the  person  immediately  goes  to  one  of  these 
stations  and  has  his  wound  properly  dressed ;  then, 
if  necessary,  he  can  return  to  the  station  for  re- 
dressing. Now,  what  happens  in  most  of  our  large 
stations?  If  a  person  is  so  seriously  injured  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  he  of 
course  receives  good  care;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  his  injury  is  comparatively  slight,  he  probably 
receives  no  care  at  all  until  later  the  seriousness  of 
his  condition  may  bring  him  to  the  hospital.  If 
we  are  going  to  prevent  deaths  from  accident,  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  we  should  take  the  facts 
which  have  just  been  recited  into  careful  account. 
In  the  course  of  our  first  aid  work  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  organize  a  supply  department.  This 
started  with  some  simple  first  aid  books  which  I 
wrote  and  in  some  of  which  I  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Shields.  One  of  these  books,  by  the  way,  has 
been  translated  into  Slovak,  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Chinese,  which 
would  rather  indicate  that  there  is  still  some  de- 
mand for  first  aid  literature,  notwithstanding  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  many  physicians  absolutely 
without  experience  in  first  aid  have  written  books 
on  this  subject.  Later  we  found  it  essential  to 
supply  certain  teaching  material,  such  as  charts, 
bandages,  splints,  etc.,  for  practice,  and  still  later 
we  went  into  first  aid  supplies.  We  did  not  do  this 
without  some  hesitation,  but  it  seemed  absolutely 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  First  Aid  Depart- 
ment.    If  one  goes  to  a  manufacturing  concern  and 
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has  nothing  to  present  but  a  scheme  of  instruction, 
one  is  just  about  in  the  position  of  the  doctor  who 
endeavors  to  treat  the  ordinary  patient  without 
drugs.  On  the  contrax)',  if  one  has  everything 
which  a  business  concern  wants,  he  has  op)ened  up 
the  easiest  line  of  resistance  to  it.  Moreover,  we 
consider  it  essential  that  the  public  be  protected  in 
some  manner  from  inefficient  first  aid  materials.  I 
could  name  certain  concerns  which,  by  accepting 
the  lowest  bids  on  first  aid  packages,  have  gotten 
material  that  I  would  defy  the  most  skillful  surgeon 
to  use  without  infecting  the  wound,  much  less  the 
first  aid  man.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  first 
aid  dressing  is,  of  course,  extremely  important.  It 
cannot  perhaps  be  foolproof,  but  it  can  at  least  be 
so  made  that  the  surface  which  will  touch  the 
wound  cannot  be  contaminated  without  gross  care- 
lessness. I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
first  aid  packet  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
which  the  compress  is  sewed  to  the  center  of  the 
bandage,  which  can  be  opened  so  that  the  compress 
will  fall  away  from  the  hands  and  will  not  be  con- 
taminated. I  want  to  assert  most  strongly  at  this 
point  that  my  experience  would  absolutely  prohibit 
mc  from  advocating  washing  the  wound  by  a  first 
aid  man.  Nothing  is  gained  by  such  a  procedure, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm  may  be  done.  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  first  aid  dressing  well  applied  is  where 
first  aid  should  stop.  Going  further,  you  get  into 
the  domain  of  the  surgeon,  may  injure  the  patient 
and  lay  any  company  by  which  he  is  employed  liable 
for  damages. 

All  of  our  first  aid  courses  must  be  given  by 
duly  qualified  physicians,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
course  we  provide  for  an  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian other  than  the  teacher  of  the  class.  A  certifi- 
cate is  granted  to  successful  candidates  at  said  ex- 
amination. We  expect  any  instructor  in  our  classes 
to  follow  our  course  of  instruction.  Not  that  we 
do  not  welcome  suggestions  at  all  times,  but  our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  for  industrial  workers,  at 
least,  one  plan  of  instruction  must  be  followed,  or 
dire  confusion  will  result.  We  supply  the  instructor 
.^ith  a  complimcntar)-  copy  of  our  text  book,  and 
i'ivise  all  the  members  of  the  class  to  procure  such 
books.  If  they  can  also  afford  the  charts  and  the 
instruction  outfit,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  procure  them.  The  matter  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  instructor  and  examiner  must  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  class.  We  make  no  charge  except 
for  the  materials,  which  are  sold  at  cost,  but  25 
cents  is  asked  for  each  candidate  examined,  in  order 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  to  us.  An  advanced 
examination  can  be  arranged  one  year  aft' 
first  examination.    This  is  intended  to  keep 


terest   in   the   subject  of   first   aid,   and   is   wholly 
practical. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  first  aid  instruc- 
tion we  have  held  numerous  contests  throughout 
the  countr)'.  At  some  of  these  70,000  men  have 
been  represented  by  teams.  At  the  mine  safety 
demonstration  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  had  forty  teams 
from  ever)'  mining  district.  The  contests  are  fol- 
lowed with  the  keenest  interest  in  the  mining 
regions.  We  offer  cups,  medals,  certificates,  and 
sometimes  first  aid  boxes.  The  struggle  for  the 
prizes  is  more  acute  than  at  an  athletic  contest. 

We  also  offer  small  money  prizes  for  the  best 
first  aid  work  done  during  the  year.  We  have  a 
special  fund  for  railroads,  which  is  called  the 
"William  Howard  Taft  Fund."  Other  prizes  of 
this  class  are  provided  by  the  Red  Cross.  This  is 
only  the  second  year  we  have  had  these  prizes,  and 
last  year  but  few  contestants  appeared.  This  year, 
however,  a  great  many  affidavits  have  been  re- 
ceived in  our  office. 

We  have  also  gone  into  the  moving  picture  busi- 
ness. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany we  have  a  moving  picture  film  which  is  lent 
here  and  there  on  request.  This  has  been  done 
without  charge,  but  on  account  of  the  frequent 
demands  I  think  we  will  be  compelled  to  secure 
something,  so  that  we  may  procure  other  pictures 
of  the  same  character.  I  wish,  as  soon  as  I  can, 
to  get  small  moving  picture  films  for  the  cars. 
These,  of  course,  would  command  a  large  audience 
at  all  the  smaller  places  where  they  stop. 

There  are  some  further  details  of  our  work  which 
time  forbids  me  to  mention.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  plan  followed  by  the  Lackawanna  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  one :  that  is  to  say,  I 
think  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  we  make  a 
car  campaign  over  a  railroad  :ind  then  frillow  it 
up  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  local  surgeons. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  company  should 
compensate  such  surgeons  for  the  time  they  devote 
to  such  instruction.  Of  course,  it  is  as  obvious 
that  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  how 
perfect  the  hospital  system  of  the  railroad  is,  and 
how  many  emergency  stations  it  has,  that  there  is 
still  room  for  knowledge  of  first  aid.  Accidents 
will  not  occur  on  the  steps  of  the  hospital  or  in 
front  of  the  emergency  stations,  but  many  of  them 
will  take  place  miles  away  from  other  succor  than 
that  of  a  comrade. 


Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  incise  multiple,  red, 
painful  nodules  in  and  under  the  skin  of  the  legs 
'  may  be  erythema  nodosum. — Bebnav's  Colden 
:.Us  of  Surgery. 
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GVVATHMEY'S  OIL-ETHER  RECTAL 
ANESTHESIA. 
The  administration  of  ether  vapor  by  rectum,  for 
surgical  narcosis,  which  at  one  time  was  thoroughly 
studied,  never  acquired  general  recognition  and 
has,  indeed,  fallen  quite  into  disuse.  This  was 
largely  because  of  the  severe  proctitis  that  so  often 
resulted.  To  obviate  this  and  retain  the  advantages  of 
anesthesia  by  this  route,  Gwathmey  (A'.  }'.  Medical 
Journal,  December  6,  1913),  has  devised  a  simple 
method  by  which  he  introduces  into  the  rectum  liquid 
ether  in  which  is  mixed  (dissolved)  a  quantity  of 
olive  oil  varying  inversely  with  the  patient's  age.  The 
dose  is  regulated  according  to  the  age  and  weight 
of  the  patient.  In  children  below  six  years  of  age 
a  50%  solution  is  employed.  It  is  increased  in 
strength  in  older  patients,  and  above  the  age  of  15 
years  a  75%  mixture  is  employed.  As  a  general  rule, 
about  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  is  given  for  every 
20  pounds  of  weight.  The  preparation  of  the  pa- 
tient is  the  same  as  for  any  operation,  emphasis 
being  laid  upon  thorough  cleansing  of  the  rectum. 
The  mixture  is  poured  into  the  rectum  very  slowly : 
through  a  catheter  and  funnel ;  about  five  minutes 
is  consumed  in  pouring  in  eight  ounces,  the  amount 
usually  required.  Anesthesia  begins  in  about  five 
to  twenty  minutes.  If  cyanosis  or  embarrassed  res- 
piration ensues,  which  are  signs  of  ari  overdose,  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  evacuate  some  or  all  of  the 
mixture.  After  the  operation,  the  rectum  is  washed 
out  and  some  olive  oil  is  poured  in. 


Gwathmey  presents  the  advantages  of  this  method 
as  follow : 

1.  The  element  of  apprehension  and  fear  caused 
Ijy  placing  a  mask  over  the  face  in  inhalation  anes- 
thesia is  avoided. 

2.  Xo  expensive  apparatus  is  required. 

3.  The  after-effects  of  the  anesthetic  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

4.  A  more  complete  relaxation  is  secured  than 
with  any  other  known  method  of  administration. 

5.  The  limits  of  safet}-  are  widely  extended,  com- 
pared with  other  methods. 

6.  A  more  even  plane  of  surgical  anesthesia  is 
automatically  maintained  than  is  possible  by  any 
inhalation  method — unless  administered  by  a  skilled 
anesthetist  using  a  perfected  apparatus. 

He  refers  to  no  disadvantages.  His  report  was 
based  on  a  series  of  100  cases.  In  all  of  these  the 
method  was  entirely  successful,  and  there  was  no 
evil  result.  There  was  one  death,  that  of  an  old 
man,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  prob- 
ably not  due  to  the  narcosis. 

This  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  initial  record  of 
a  procedure  of  such  tempting  simplicity  that  it 
would  make  unnecessary  the  services  of  an  expert 
anesthetist. 

We  often  find  in  medicine,  however,  that  inno- 
vations which  appear  quite  satisfactory  to  their 
introducers,  and,  at  first,  to  others,  develop  defects 
on  fuller  observation.  Gwathnjey  himself  presents 
his  report  modestly  and  with  the  conservative  ob- 
servation that  further  trial  is  necessary.  If  a  few 
hundred  or  thousand  cases  show  that  the  procedure 
is  as  free  from  danger  as  it  is  simple,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  and 
art  of  anesthesia  that  has  been  made  in  many  years. 
— W.   ^I.   B. 


'•BICHLORIDE"  AND    CARBOLIC  POISON- 
ING. 

In  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread "epidemic"  of  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by 
the  swallowing  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets. 
The  earlier  cases  were,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
reported  to  have  been,  accidental.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  most  of  the  instances 
recently  recorded  were  of  suicidal  origin,  this 
poi.son  being  selected  both  because  of  the  relatively 
pleasant  form  of  demise  the  newspapers  have  re- 
corded for  it  and  because  the  familiar  headache- 
tablet-mistake  could  be  readily  invoked  to  conceal 
the  victim's  intent. 

A  very  proper  popular  demand  is  making  for 
the    prevention    of   these   accidents    and    legislation 
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has  been  suggested  to  provide,  1st.,  tliat  all  bi- 
chloride tablets,  and  tlie  containers  in  which  they 
are  sold,  .--hal!  be  of  distinctive  shape  and  color; 
2nd.,  that  they  shall  not  be  dispensed  except  upon  a 
physician's  prescription.  To  these  excellent  pro- 
visions we  would  add,  3rd..  (<li\sii:ians  oinjlit  not  to 
f>rescribe  them. 

Surgeons  and  abstetricians  can,  and  many  of 
them  do,  conduct  all  of  the  antiseptic  preparations 
for  major  or  minor  operations  and  dressings, 
without  ever  employing  bichloride  of  mercury. 
W'iiat  necessity,  therefore,  can  call  for  its  use  in  the 
household !  It  has  been  a  fairly  common  practice 
to  prescribe  sublimate  tablets  for  douches.  Has 
bichloride  of  mercury  any  advantages,  for  such  a 
purpose,  over  less  to.xic  antiseptics?  .\nd  if  it  has, 
are  they  not  outweighed  by  the  danger  of  mercurial 
vaginitis  or  more  general  poisoning,  instances  of 
which  are  not  at  all  uncommon?  For  the  disinfec- 
tion of  a  wound  the  official  or  a  weak  tincture  of 
iodine  is  far  superior  to  bichloride  of  mercury, 
while  for  general  wound  cleansing  and  dressing 
hydrogen  peroxide,  boracic  acid  solution,  and  the 
mild,  also  inocuous,  antiseptic  mixtures  familiar  to 
every  household  as  throat  gargles,  answer  every 
first-aid  recjuirement. 

What  we  have  said  of  bicliloride  of  mercury  ap- 
plies even  more  strongly  to  carbolic  acid  to  the 
extent  that,  even  when  handled  deliberately,  spill- 
ing this  liquid  may  cause  a  serious  burn.  More- 
over, the  employment  of  even  a  one  per  cent.  car- 
He  acid  solution  in  an  impervious  wet  dressing 
the  fingers  or  toes  usually  leads  to  gangrene. 
1  his  is  well-known  to  the  profession,  but  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  taught  to  tlie  people  at  large  and 
my  a  digit  has  been  sacrificed  to  their  ignorance. 

Ihe  blame  for  cases  of  poisoning  by  these  lethal 

antiseptics  rests  largely,  we  think,  on  the  medical 

•nnd  nursing  professions.     They  have  been  too  free 

ordering   the   drugs,   too   negligent   of    teaching 

•  ir  dangers,  too  careless  of  removing  them  from 
household  after  their  proj)er   surgical   emi)lny- 

■  nt  has  been  discontinued. 

N'eithcr  bichloride  of  mercury  nor  carbolic  acid, 
i\  or  any  other  strong  cresol   preparation,  has 

'  r  any  proper  place  in  the  family  medicine  closet  I 

\V.  M.  R. 


rhc   "gall-bla<ider   bridge  "    ( cither  as   a    narrow 

;-'hion  or  as  part  of  the  operating  table  i,  raising 

the  IxKly  at  that  point,  is  invaluable  in  increasing  the 

accessibility  of  the  biliary  tract.    It  is  equally  u.scful 

kidney  operations. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


In  surgical  treatment  wlien  to  remove  a  drain  is 
ahnost  as  ini[iorlanl  a  quc>iion  as  wiien  to  u^e  one. 


L'rinary  leakage,  even  fur  a  lew  weeks  after 
ureterorrhaphy  or  uretcruanaslomosis  does  not 
necessarily  mean  failure.  It  may  cease  spontane- 
ously.   

In  abdominal  surgery  the  field  should  be  bloodless 
before  closing  the  parietes.  Don't  dei>en(l  upon  it 
that  "that  little  bleeding  will  .stop,"  if  a  little  extra 
pains  with  sutures  or  ligatures  will  make  it  slop. 
Sometimes  "that  little  bleeding"  doesn't  stoj),  but 
causes  an  intrai)eritoneal  hematoma  or  an  alarming 
secondary  hemorrhage. 


R.\DIOt;K.\PllY    I.\     M.XSTOIDITIS. 

.\  radiograph  gives  very  positive  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  in  and  around  the  mastoid. 
.A  normal  mastoid  shows  a  very  clear  cm  picture  in 
which  the  mastoid  cells  can  be  seen  distinctly. 
Even  the  thin  bony  partitions  between  the  cells  show 
very  clearly  in  must  cases,  and  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween a  pneumatic  mastoid  with  its  large  cells,  and 
the  small  cells  and  dense  bone  of  a  selenitic  mastoid, 
is  very  evident. 

.■\n  inflamed  mastoid,  which  contains  pus  or 
granulation  tissue,  gives  an  entirely  dilTerent  pic- 
ture. The  inflamed  area  ])r(iduces  a  blurred,  hazy 
picture,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding normal  bone.  The  partitions  between  the 
cells  are  hardly  visible  or  cannot  be  seen  and  the 
mastoid  looks  like  a  homogeneous  mass.  If  the 
normal  and  infected  mastoid  are  taken  on  the  same 
plate,  the  ditTerence  between  the  two,  shows  very 
distinctly  and  the  normal  one  furnishes  a  valuable 
standard  for  comparison.  The  position  of  the 
sigmoid  and  lateral  sinuses  can  hardly  be  seen. 

In  a  stereoscopic  ra<liograph  much  more  valuable 
information  is  obtaine<i.  The  sigmoid  sinus  can 
always  be  seen  and  its  relation  to  the  mastoid  cells 
can  be  clearly  determined.  The  floor  of  the  n»iddlc 
cranial  fossa  can  also  be  seen  and  its  jKisition,  rela- 
tive to  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  and  the 
antrum  and  the  middle  ear,  can  he  defined.  If  the 
dura  or  the  sinus  have  been  exposed  by  necrosis, 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  l»one  can  lie  seen 
and  a  jxisitivc  di.ignosis  of  exjxisurc  of  these  struc- 
tures can  often  Ik;  made  early,  before  there  are  any 
clinical  symptoms  of  such  a  condition. — J.  M.  Is- 
r.F.B.soix  in  the  Clnrlanti  \frdical  Jnuriial. 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


THE    STANDARDIZATION    OF    HOSPIT.\L    EXPENDITURES. 

In  the  administration  of  hospitals,  the  budget 
occupies  an  important  place.  The  amount  of  money 
available  largely  determines  the  character  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  the  hospital  and  the  limi- 
tations of  resources  test  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative capacity  of  the  hospital  superintendent. 
Dr.  Howell,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital (Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
November  20,  1913),  discusses  many  of  the  factors 
influencing  hospital  costs  and  endeavors  to  answer 
the  following  question : 

"Why  is  it  that,  while  hospitals  are  slowly  but 
surely  establishing  certain  standards  of  excellence 
and  are  attaching  to  these  standards  certain  specific 
uses  and  pretty  well  defined  prices  as  to  cost,  and 
in  this  way  are  approaching  uniformity  in  the  cost 
of  institutional  maintenance,  there  is  such  a  wide 
difference  in  the  per  diem  cost  as  there  is  at  present 
— one  dollar  per  day  in  some  hospitals  and  three 
dollars  and  more  in  others?" 

Considering  the  fact  that  municipal  hospitals  and 
many  of  those  under  private  control  have  per  diem 
per  patient  expenditures  of  from  $1.25  to  $2,  while 
private  hospitals  make  similar  expenditures  of  $2 
to  $3  a  day,  one  is  ready  to  ask,  is  the  service  of 
the  more  expensively  run  institution  better  or  more 
efficient  than  that  of  which  the  per  capita  cost  is  at 
the  lower  rate? 

The  term,  standard,  is  difficult  to  define.  The 
standard  of  hospital  administration  depends  upon 
the  city  in  which  it  is  located,  the  neighborhood 
which  it  serves,  and  the  endowment  which  is  avail- 
able for  its  administration.  It  is  proper  that  the 
best  organized  and  administered  institution  should 
■  set  the  standard  of  hospital  efficiency  for  the  weak- 
er institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
impossible  for  institutions  doing  similarly  eft'ective 
work  to  be  run  with  the  same  per  capita  cost,  owing 
to  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  food  and  labor  and 
the  system  of  internal  organization. 

The  variations  in  salaries,  and  the  differences  in 
hospital  construction  create  large  distinctions  in 
the  per  capita  cost.  Obviously,  the  maintenance  of 
pathological  laboratories,  ambulance  departments, 
or  social  service  will  alter  the  per  diem  money  ex- 
pended per  patient  so  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  compare  hospital  costs  except  of  institutions  with 
similar  organizations.  The  mere  fact  of  the  affilia- 
tion of  a  hospital  with  a  medical  school  increases 
the  cost  of  a  patient's  maintenance,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  an  additional  expenditure  for  various  ex- 
aminations, not  necessarily  required  in  general  hos- 
pitals not  connected  with  medical  schools. 

The  number  of  nurses  and  orderlies  employed, 
the  character  of  the  cooks,  the  number  of  wait- 
resses, the  number  of  hospital  diets  which  are  main- 


tained also  figure  largely  in  determining  the  costs 
of  giving  efficient  hospital  care  to  the  patients. 
Similiarly,  wide  variations  arise  from  the  character 
of  the  patients  served.  Hospitals  largely  given  over 
to  surgical  services  are  far  more  expensive  than 
those  maintaining  large  medical  services,  but  with 
few  beds  devoted  to  surgery,  gynecology,  or  obstet- 
rics. Wherefore,  in  determining  hospital  costs,  it 
is  again  essential  to  compare  hospitals  having  simi- 
lar services  and  then  the  per  capita  costs  should  be 
established  for  each  department  rather  than  as  a 
single  figure  for  all  the  patients. 

When  hospital  service  is  urgent  and  convalescent 
care  is  given  not  in  the  hospital,  but  in  the  home, 
the  number  of  patients  who  may  be  cared  for  annu- 
ally is  increased,  and  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  may  be  lessened,  the  number  of  patients 
given  emergency  care  is  increased.  Hospitals  main- 
taining a  large  private  room  service  have  their  costs 
increased  disproportionately  to  their  efficiency.  In 
determining  units  of  costs,  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  segregate  the  expenditures  for  pri- 
vate patients  from  those  devoted  to  the  care  of  ward 
patients. 

The  value  of  studies  of  per  capita  costs  has  not 
been  thoroughly  appreciated.  Inasmuch  as  hospital 
trustees  are  responsible  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  trust  funds,  there  should  be  a  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  tlie  expenditures  for  all  phases  of  hos- 
pital organization.  There  is  no  definite  standard 
unit  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pathological  lab- 
oratory for  a  hospital  of  a  hundred  beds,  nor  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  laundry  for  such  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  possible,  however,  to  thoroughly  analyze 
expenditures  so  that  trustees  may  appreciate  where- 
in economies  may  be  made  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  hospital  without  in- 
creasing the  budget. 

In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  study 
has  shown  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  providing 
food  for  the  internes  is  far  higher  than  for  serving 
the  nurses  or  the  patients.  Obviously,  this  is  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  interest,  but  it  provides  a 
problem  of  dietetic  studies  based  upon  the  per 
capita  costs  and  the  nature  of  the  food  served. 
Similar  studies  of  hospital  expenditures  in  all  de- 
partments, janitorial,  nursing,  clerical,  pharmaceu- 
tical, surgical,  kitchen,  laundry,  laboratory,  ward, 
private  room,  operating  rooms,  ambulance,  foods, 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  repairs  would  give 
a  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  the  general 
management  of  hospital  departments.  Unit  costs 
of  hospital  architecture  have  been  given  some  study, 
but  the  relation  of  hospital  construction  to  the  in- 
ternal costs  of  administration  have  not  been 
thoroughly  reported  by  those  who  have  made  such 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  communities  whose  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  built  in  the  future. 

The  science  of  accounting  and  the  studies  of 
efficiency  have  not  been  generally  applied  to  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  services.  Despite  the  fact  that 
standardization  is  not  possible  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  it  is  practicable  for  individual 
hospitals  to  approximately  standardize  their  own 
unit  costs  so  that  the  annual  budget  will  be  based 
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upon  definite  experience  carefully  analyzed.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  apply  the 
standards  collected  for  any  single  institution  to  an 
institution  of  a  similar  or  dissimilar  nature  in  the 
same  or  another  city.  Such  unit  costs,  however, 
would  be  exceedingly  suggestive  to  hospital  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country  in  comparing 
their  per  capita  expenditures  with  a  view  to  recog- 
nizing the  variations  in  different  departments  for 
the  purpiose  of  determining  whether  their  relative 
costs  are  reasonable  and  productive  of  the  best 
-emits. 

In  the  case  of  state  and  municipal  institutions,  it 

essential  to  determine  by  a  scientific  analysis  of 

'.  the  departments  the  per  capita  costs  in  order  to 

ure  internal  economies  or  expansions,  as  may 

required  to  enhance  the  communal  value  of  the 

-titution   without   increasing  the   annual   budget, 

ve  insofar  as  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 

y  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  per  capita 

-ts  to  the  per  capita  benefits.    The  mere  expendi- 

'0  of  increased  sums  of  money  per  capita  in  vari- 

-  departments  does  not  indicate  that  better  serv- 

is  afforded ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  decrease 

'  capita  expenditure  does  not  necessarily  mean 

■  iecreased  benefit  to  the  individual  patient.     The 

tors  entering  into  hospital  care  are  so  numerous 

t  until  a  careful  investigation  is  made  of  the  rela- 

<-■  cost  of  each  of  them  and  their  relative  worth. 

vill  be  difficult  to  interpret  the  hygienic,  medical 

•  \  surgical  value  that  should  be  connoted  in  items 

hospital  per  capita  costs. 
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A  Manual  of  Surgical  Treatment     By  Sir  W.  Watson 

do.    r     r.,r;      TB,   D  5c.   LL  D..   F.R.C.S..    F.R.S.. 
H'  •  Ordinary-  to  H.  M.  the  King;  Stnior 

Sur  -  College  Hospital;  and  F.  F.  Bubc- 

11  •-  •   1).  F.R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  King's  Col- 

!^'  .,:.  ;  Sc:i;^r  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
r.i  !  ;  n;.!  n  Green,  London.  .Vru'  (2d)  edition. 
I ;,  r  :..'.:  f.iicd  and  largely  rewritten,  with  the 
■  Lecc,  M.S.  (Und  ).  F.R.CS.  Sur- 
i:-  i!   Free  Hospital;   .\5sistant   Surgeon 

■•     Hospital,   and   .\rthvr    Edmonds. 
M  -  R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Great  North- 

•  -•  itaL     In    five   octavo    volumes,    on- 

•  1  •   :  .  . i;  illustrated  with  about  900  cngrav- 

;:  .-      rvmme   y' ;  619  pages.     Philadelphia  and   New 
!    rk  :  Iju  &  FcBlcoi,  1912.     Price,  cloth,  $6.  net,  per 


'n  reviews  of  the  four  preceding  volumes  we  have  suf- 

.r,.i.     .n,',.-..r,i     fhf    excellence   of   this   work   and   the 

--vision  in  this  second  edition.     Vol- 

•ne.  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the 

.,...,.  -,{  the  pancreas,  liver  and  spleen,  the 

ic  breast  and  thorax,  and  the  gcnito-urinary  organs. 


The  Principlei  and  Practice  of  Gynecology  for  Stu- 
dents and  Practitioners.  By  K  C.  DrDixv,  A.M. 
MD.  ex-Prcii'lcnt  of  the  American  Gynecological 
Society;  Profes«or  of  Gynecology,  Northwesfrrn  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  etc..  etc  Sixth  edition. 
Large  ocUvo;  795  pages;  439  illustrations  and  24  full- 


page  plates,  some  in  colors.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York:  Lea  and  Fesice*.  1913.    Cloth,  $5.00,  net. 

This  well-established  work  needs  no  extended  review. 
As  before,  the  sutjjei:i.>  arc  grouped  on  the  basis  of  patho- 
logic and  ctiologic  relationship,  rather  than  by  anatomical 
classification,  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
book.  Various  new  operations  are  described  and  illtlj- 
trated,  notably  t}'pes  of  hysterectomy,  myomectomy  and 
permcorrhaphy.  "The  entire  book  shows  careful  revision, 
and  extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general 
chapters  dealing  with  inflammation,  tumors  and  trauma- 
tions  The  numerous  original  illustrations,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  new,  arc  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Cancer  of  the  Breast.  An  Experience  of  a  Series  of 
Operations  and  Their  Results.  By  Ch.^rles  Bar- 
rett Ij>ckwooii,  F.K.C.S.  (Eng. ),  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc..  etc.  London: 
Henry  Frowde  and  Hoduer  &  Stolghtos-,  1913. 

.Mmost  completely  omitting  reference  to  the  work 
of  others,  Lockwood  presents  a  monograph  based  on 
his  own  extensive  material  that  should  prove  a  model 
for  honesty,  simplicity,  and  clinical  thoroughness.  The 
book  is  replete  with  details,  but  the  principal  themes 
are  never  lost  in  the  wealth  of  minutiae.  It  is  believed 
that  these  remarks  upon  the  value  of  Lockwood's 
monograph  will  serve  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  his  exceedingly  instructive  work  far  better  than  the 
presentation  of  many  minor  criticisms — mostly  favor- 
able-and  a  few  adverse.  The  book  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  by  all  interested  in  the  surgery  of 
breast  cancer. 

Applied  Pathology.     Being  a  Guide  to  the  Application 

if  Modern  Pathological  Methods  to  Di.ngnosis  and 
Treatment  Bv  JlLU«  M.  Bfjin>;tein,  Ml'..  (Lond.)  : 
n.PH.  (Camb.);  M.R.CP.;  .Assistant  Physici.in  (late 
Pathologist)  to  the  West  London  Hospital;  Lecturer 
in  Clinical  Pathology  to  the  Post-Graduatc  College, 
etc..  etc.  Octavo;  395  pages;  45  colored  plates  and  46 
drawings.  London :  Univermtv  of  Ijjsdon  Press. 
Published  for  the  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd., 
by  HoDDER  &  Stouchton  and  Hesrv  Frowde.  1913. 

This  work  covers  a  rather  wide  scope.  In  addition  to 
the  clinical  pathology  of  the  blood,  urine,  sputum,  feces, 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  'exudates,  etc  .  there  arc  chapters  on 
opsonins,  vaccine  therapy,  bacteriology,  serotherapy  and 
diagnosis,  tuberculin  diagnosis  and  therapy  and  chemo- 
therapy. Obviously  only  the  barest  outlines  of  these  topics 
can  be  discussed  iri  a  book  of  this  sire.  As  a  manual  for 
the  general  practitioner  this  book  may  therefore  prove 
useful,  but  as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Technical  methods  are  given  very  meagerly  The 
text,  as  far  as  it  ^oes.  is  satisfactory.  The  only  large 
point  for  criticism  is  the  author's  belief  (in  common  with 
most  English  writers)  in  the  omnipotent  properties  of  vac- 
cines. 


Dysenteries:  Their  Differentiation  and  Treatment. 
lU  Leonard  Rogers,  MP.  FRCP.  F.R.CS.  C  I  E.. 
Physician  to  the  Isolatir.n  Ward  (choler.i  and  dysen- 
tery) Me.lic.ll  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of 
Pathology.  Medical  College.  Calcutta  Octavo;  336 
pages.  London:  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodoex  & 
Stouchton.  Oxford  Medical   Publications,  1913. 

It  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  author  of  this 
work  is  the  discoverer  of  the  specilic  action  of  emetine  in 
amtrbic  dvsenlerv.  If  on  no  other  grounds,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  should  therefore  be  welcome  In  addi- 
tion, however,  we  find  it  a  mine  of  information  concerning 
the  various  forms  of  dysentery,  espeaally  the  amrcbic  and 
(he  bacillary.  all  b.iscd  on  an  immense  experience  in  India. 
Both  these  maladies  arc  ducussed  in  the  usual  didactic 
order  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatology  and  ihcrapv 
being  discus»ed  succe«%ive!v.  The  entire  tone  of  the  book 
IS  one  of  authority,  affording  a  monograph  that  no  one  in- 
terested in  dysentery  can  well  be  without 
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The    Principles    and    Practice    of    Medical    Hydrology. 

Being  the  Science  of  Treatment  by  Waters  and  Baths. 
By  R.  FoRTEScuE  Fox,  M.D.  (Lond.)  ;  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Octavo ;  295  pages.  London ;  U.viversity  of  London 
Press  ;  Hodder  &  Stoughton  and  Henry  Frowde, 
1913. 

This  book  takes  up  in  a  systematic  manner  the  chief 
facts  connected  with  the  use  of  water  in  the  therapy  of 
disease.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  physiology  of 
bathing  and  the  use  of  baths  in  health.  The  second  deals 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  water  in  disease ; 
the  third  describes  the  various  mineral  springs,  while  the 
final  portion  reviews  briefly  the  indications  which  call  for 
the  use  of  the  various  hydro-therapeutic  procedures.  The 
book  is  especially  useful  to  patients  taking  cures  in  Eng- 
land, as  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  British  spas. 

Case  Histories  in  Pediatrics.  A  Collection  of  Histories 
of  .A.ctual  Patients  Selected  to  Illustrate  the  Diagnosis. 
Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,  with  an  Introductory  Section  on  the 
Normal  Development  and  Physical  Examination  of  In- 
fants and  Children  By  John  Lovett  Morse,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Harvard 
Medical  School;  .Associate  Visiting  Physician  at  the 
Infants'  Hospital  and  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  Bos- 
ton. Second  edition.  Octavo ;  639  pages.  Boston : 
W.  M.  Leonard,  1913.     Price  $5.50. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Morse's  book  after 
so  short  a  period  of  time  is  a  recommendation  in  itself ; 
but  this  second  edition  is  so  much  more  complete  and  so 
superior  to  the  older  one  that  it  is  in  reality  a  new  book. 
The  number  of  case  histories  has  been  doubled,  and  there 
has  been  added  a  section  of  fifty  pages  on  the  normal 
development  and  physical  e.xamination  of  children.  This 
portion  of  the  new  book  should  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student,  since  in  it  he  will  find  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  child's  growth  and  development,  set  forth 
in  so  terse  and  clear  a  manner  that  they  must  needs  be 
very  easily   found  and   remembered. 

The  illustrations,  which  in  the  first  edition  were  few  in 
number  and  poorly  executed,  are  now  a  very  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  being  well  reproduced 
on  glazed  paper. 

The  case  histories  are  reported  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
style,  which  makes  their  reading  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive.  For  the  student  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
history  and  physical  examination  of  each  case,  before  he 
attempts  to  solve  the  diagnosis,  must  necessarily  acquaint 
him  with  the  commonest  signs  and  symptoms  of  children's 
diseases.  For  the  practitioner,  however,  the  paragraphs  on 
diagnosis,  and  especially  those  on  prognosis,  are  very  help- 
ful, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  are  all 
actual  cases  whose  outcome  is  faithfully  recorded. 

Altogether,  this  new  edition  may  be  most  highly  recom- 
mended as  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  text-book  of 
pediatrics. 

Malaria.  Etiology,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Prophylaxis 
and  Treatrnent.  By  Gr.\ham  E.  Henson,  M.D.,  Mem- 
ber, American  Medical  Association,  Florida  Medical 
Association,  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army  (non- 
active  list).  With  an  introduction  by  Charles  E. 
Bass,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine, 
Medical  Department  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans. Octavo  :  190  pages ;  27  illustrations.  St.  Louis  : 
C.  V,  MosBY  Company,  1913. 

This  small  book,  like  his  other  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject, indicates  Henson's  first-hand  clinical  and  hemotolog- 
ical  studies  of  malaria.  It  is  a  first-rate  presentation  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  the  subject..  The  occasional 
appearance  of  malaria  as  a  complication  of  surgical  ill- 
nesses, and  the  occasional  confusion  of  malarial  seizures 
with  acute  abdominal  disorders,  make  it  important  for 
surgeons  to  be  familiar  with  these  manifestations  which 
Henson  calls  attention  to.  The  author  describes  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  malarial  parasites,  their  biological  charac- 
ters, and  the  various  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic mosquitoes.     The  description  of  the  pathology  of  the 


disease  is  short  but  covers  most  of  the  ground.  In  the 
chapter  on  prophylaxis  the  various  methods  by  which  lar- 
vae may  be  exterminated  are  admirably  set  forth.  The 
various  methods  of  treatment  of  malaria  are  reviewed 
and  the  author's  preferences  indicated.  The  illustrations 
are  mostly  half-tone  photographs  and  are  only  fair  in 
quality. 

Gout.  Its  Etiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 
James  Lindsay,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.), 
Hon.  Physician,  formerly  Hon.  Pathologist  and  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officer,  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital, 
Bath.  Duodecimo;  212  pages.  London:  Henry 
Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1913. 

The  discussion  of  the  etiology  and  clinical  phenomena 
of  gout  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  chapter  on  the 
chemistry  of  gout  reveals  acquaintance  with  modern  stud- 
ies. In  the  treatment,  the  author  recommends  the  usual 
measures  and  regards  colchicum  as  a  specific.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  some  of  the  newer  drugs.  The  spa  treat- 
ment is  discussed  fully,  and  the  value  of  the  various  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  spas  are  weighed  in  the  balance. 
The  author  has  evidently  a  wide  experience  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  has  made  a  useful  manual. 

The  Problem.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Physician.  By 
Charles  Percy,  B.Sc,  M.D.  Duodecimo;  128  pages. 
New  York :  The  Shakespe.\re  Press,  1913. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  well  chosen,  whether  the  author 
intended  that  it  should  connote  the  subject  of  his  thesis  or 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  reviewer  as  \o  the  character  of  the 
book.  The  book  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  quasi-meta- 
physical disquisition  on  sleep  or  as  a  ghastly  fantastic  tale. 
Whatever  it  is.  it  is  tiresome.  long  drawn  out  and  without 
point. 

Collected  Papers  From  the  Research  Laboratory, 
Parke.  Davis  &  Co.  Small  octavo ;  287  pages. 
Reprints  Vol.   I.     Detroit,  Mich.,  1913. 

The  reprints  collected  in  this  volume  represent  work  of 
high  scientific  value  and  reflect  favorably  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  manufacturers.  The  papers  include  researches 
in  botany,  bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  the  internal 
secretions. 

The  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Infections.  Octavo:  134 
pages.     Press  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  1913. 

This  book  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
rheumatism  phylacogen.  To  those  desiring  to  try  this  new 
method  of  therapy,  it  should  prove  a  valuable  manual. 
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Anatomy  and  Dissector  in  Abstract.  By  STEW.^RT  L. 
MV-CuRDV,  .\.M,,  M.D,.  author  of  "Oral  Surgery," 
"Oti.hopedic  Surgery,"  etc.;  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  (Dental  Department),  University  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Orthopedic  Surgeon,  Presbyterian  and 
Columbia  Hospitals,  Pittsburgh,  etc.  Fourth  edition. 
\est  pocket  size;  372  pages;  illustrated;  flexible 
leather.     Pittsburgh :   Medical  Abstract  Pub.   Co. 

The   Surgical   Clinics   of   John   B.   Murphy,    M.   D.,   at 

Merc\-  Hosiiital,  Chicago.  I'olunic  II.  .Xiiiiihers  II'. 
r  <7»(/  I'l.  Octavos;  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1913.  Published 
l)i-monthlv.  Price  per  vear :  Paper,  $8.00.  Cloth, 
$12.00. 

The  Practitioner's  Case  Book.  For  Recording  and 
Preserving  Clinical  Histories.  Prepared  and  arranged 
by  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Interstate  Medical  Jour- 
nal.   St.  Louis:  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  Co. 
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Recent  Advances  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Lung  and 
Pleura.  U.  Mowdsio.N  UAvits.  London.  7/ic'  British 
Ji.<urnal  of  Surgery,  1913,  VoL  1,  No.  i 

'.ivc  not   followed  closely  modern  advances 

r  'ncously  believe  that  the  progress  has  been 

ihc    tcchnic   allowing;    uf   operations    in    the 

Mthou^ih    the    apparatuses    of    Sauerbruch. 

•iiers   have    greatly    facilitated   the   surgical 

'Tin   croups  of  intrathoracic  diseases,  "the 

-   in   wliicli   this   iiclinic   is   ncce'sary 

d  with  the  great  number  of  patients 

■y    modem    progress.     The    result   of 

"lull  I'T  .^n  --  !m-  iiin  the  emergence  of  three  main  lines 

of  treatment,   which   may   be   termed:    (1)    Treatment   b^ 

collar'^"  :      '2'i     !r<:i:mcti!     I)y     consolidation    and    fibrosis 

(.••'  cnt  by  excision." 

nary    tuberculosis    by   nitrogen 
di  '\  Forlanini  in  1W2,  now  rests 

ui  '.IS    especially    indicated    in    those 

cli-  c  cases  that  resist  the  usual  methods 

o!  ilitrculosis   Complicated   by   extensive 

c.i  ndary  pyogenic  infection,  and 

f  by  repeated  or  profuse  hcmo- 

pl  ;i.ations  may  arise  in  the  appli- 

c.i  liiiplacemcnt  method:   Xitrngen  em- 

b  f  symptoms  termed  "pleural  eclami)- 

s:  rcffex."     The    former   is   due   to   the 

n'  lung   and   the   gas   escaping    into   a 

I,!  Iter     may    be    caused    liy    the    needle 

pi  by  the  imroduction  of  the  gas  uiider 

c\  '  by  the  rupture  of  delicate  adhesions 

fr  the  introduced  nitrogen.     The  symp- 

t' :       _  i:t    of    a    profound   syncope,   usually 

transirnl.  out  sometimes  ending  fatally.     Both  of  the  com- 
plications   arc    avoidable    by:     1.  Local    ancstheti7.-)tion    by 
n.,v. .,■,;•]     ,n.i    '    Ihi-  employment  of  an  apparatus  of  the 
•Iter  manometer  indicating  the   posi- 
•hc  pleural  chink. 

it  'he  usually    employed    method  of 

a-  t    for  pleural   cfTusion   i-*  not   devoid 

o:  •  do<s  not  remove  a  sufficient  amount 

■ices.     Davics  has  shown  that,  if  oxy- 

into  the  chest  as  soon  as  symptoms 

ispiration  appear,  the  symptoms  will 

■  ■,.■-.., .^re.  by    combining   oxygen   rc- 

.ill   of   the   fluid   can   be   wilh- 

ally  demonstrable. 

■if  acute  abscess  and  gangrene 

•es    not    differcnliate   between 

•ed  out  that  the  results  of  the 

...irs  have  shown   steady   diminu- 

steady  increa.sc  in  the  percentage  of 

iimt   is  undoubtedly   dependent   upon 

■    ■-!  localizing  pulmonary  foci  and 

u;  of  opening  the  thoracic  cavity. 

1 1  lis  of  the  operation   for  jcute 

„'   is  the  basis  of  the  surgical 

and  of  lut>erailojis     The  ni- 

!   has   already   been    discussed 

}•    •  n,  however,  that  procedure   is 

n   •  ving   must  be   employed:    (a) 

''  'be  lung  (rib  resection  or  divi- 

■ir  ligature  of  the  pulmonary 

n  of  the  whole  lung   frib  re- 

•   r;,.  mnr.Mi/^iT'.ii  I.     The  various   indications   for 

■Tcrent   type*    of    operation   are   discussed   by   the 


Hemorrhmfic  Infarcts  of  the  Pancreas.  CiiARttot.  .-fr- 
ihi^fj  dts  Sfaladift  dt  TAttartX  Digeilif  el  de  la 
Sutrition.  September,  \')\i 

Cbabrol  advances  a»  a  theory  the  idea  that  hemorrhages 


into  the  pancreas  u  ith  fat  necrosis  are  due  to  a  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins  of  that  organ.  This  takes  place,  as  it 
does  in  pylephlcljilis,  involving  the  mesentery  of  tlie  intes- 
tine and  the  portal  system  eUrwhcre.  It  is  based  U|>on  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  w.tII  of  the  vein  and  of  the 
arter>  Cirrhosis  of  the  pancreas,  associated  with  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  preilisposcs  1-ollowing  the  jiancrcatic  ihrom- 
bo>,!s,  there  is  an  activation  of  trypsinogen,  a  liberation 
oi  the  lipase,  causing  autolvsis  of  the  pancreas  and  dif- 
fuse   fat    necrosis. 

Bacterial  infection,  through  the  Wirsung  duct  or  hema- 
togenous entrance,  plays  a  part  in  the  process 

The  Anatomical  Findings  in  Carcinomata  Treated  by 
Mesothorium  and  X-Ray.       {Analoimsche     fiefunde 

h-i  mil  l/,-.r.-/;. .Ill/Ill  lo:./  Roiihietislriilileii  h<-hiindfllcn 
Kiirzinumeii.)  I'aii.  Hae.ndlv,  Xenlralbtatt  fiir 
Oyndkoloyie,  No.  3f),  V)\i 

Five  specimens  were  examined,  three  of  which  were 
obtained  through  operation  and  two  through  autopsy.  The 
superficial  layers  of  carcinoma  ccll>  are  ^-eeii  to  necrose 
and  disappear,  while  the  deeper  layers  of  cancer  cells  sh^iw 
more  or  les»  degeneration  of  the  nucleus  and  the  proto- 
plasm. There  rem;iins.  however,  in  spite  of  the  deep  pene- 
tratvin  of  ihe  r:iy.  a  certain  rest  of  cancer  nesls  vvbicli  are 
capable  of  further  propagation.  The  other  tissues  a<lja- 
cent  to  the  carcinoma  are  also  affected.  The  eftect  is  not 
uniform  Ii  nuisl  be  conceded  that  the  effect  of  the  j-ray 
and  of  me'othorium  has  been  considerably  increased  owing 
to  the  newer  method  of  more  intense  fiUralion  without 
havin,;   the  deleterious  action   oil   liealthy  tis>ues 

The  Clinical  Status  of  Cancer  of  the  Ccrpus  Uteri. 
!/'/<•  KltiiiSilu'  Meiluiui  lirs  (  jr,  riiioii.j  Cirforii 
I'li-ri.)  W.  WtiHKL.  Zt-iilrjibhtt  fiir  iJxnjkoloyie, 
No  .V),  I')  1.1. 
Of  (f>  cases  of  cancer  of  the  l>ody  of  the  uterus  rejKirted 
from  the  Werthcim  Clinic  only  two  cases  were  considered 
inoperable  In  1.S  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  tumor  was  dis- 
covered by  accident.  In  1''  cases  it  was  associated  with 
myomata.  in  5  cases  with  cysts  of  the  ovary,  in  .S  cases 
with  carcinoma  of  the  ovary,  in  one  case  with  carcinoma 
of  the  tubes.  an<l  in  still  another  case  with  ovarian  sar- 
coma. The  striking  symptom  was  hemorrhage  which  was 
especially  marked  in  the  i>ost-climacteric  state  The  pri- 
mary mortality  was  10' i  per  cent.  The  railical  oi>eration 
showed  a  far  greater  mortality  than  the  vaginal  ripcralion, 
being  as  2?  per  cent  to  2S  per  cent.  Nullipar.-r  arc  par- 
ticularly susceptible  The  parametrium  is  relatively  free 
while  the  regional  lymph-nodes  arc  more  commonly  al- 
tackc<l  than  was  apparent  hitherto.  The  permanent  cures 
after  five  years  includerl  .M.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  The 
radical  abdominal  operation  has  also  decided  advantage 
over  Ihc  vaginal  operation  from  the  viewpoint  of  perma- 
nent cure  and  should  be  the  operation  of  choice  excevl 
where  there  is  a  distinct  conlra-indication  against  the 
former  method  The  inguinal  glan.ls  need  l>c  only  excep- 
tionally removed. 

Spontaneous  Fracture  and  Bone  Cystt.  A.  C.  Btax- 
HVM.  New  York  Interslale  Medtiol  Journal.  No- 
vember, 1913. 

Burnham  describes  m  detail  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty- 
seven  years  who  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg.  A 
routine  j-ray  examination  revealeil  a  degenerative  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  til>ia  assrjciated  with 
fracture  At  the  time  sarcoma  was  diagnosed  and  opera- 
tion advised  However,  the  patient  refused  operative 
treatment  and  the  fracture  united  after  two  month*  One 
vear  later  the  leg  again  gave  way  and  the  patient  wa*  un 
able  to  walk.  A  tumor  was  now  present  in  the  leg,  a  •ec 
lion  of  which  showed  giant  celled  sarcoma.  One  year 
later,  the  patient  having  lost  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  he 
consented  to  operation  an<l  the  leg  was  amputated  at  the 
knee  .\t  the  time  of  reporting  the  case,  three  years  after 
operation,  the  patient  remains  in  excellent  health 

From  this  case  and  from  a  study  of  the  literature,  the 
author  concludes  that  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  of 
certain    cases   of   giant-celled   sarcomata   lo   benign   bone- 
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cyst,  both  in  the  early  symptoms  and  in  the  radiographs  of 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  The  case  moreover  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  taking  a  radiograph  of  every  case  of 
fracture  due  to  shght  violence;  and  also  shows  that  giant- 
cell  sarcoma  of  the  long  bones  is  of  'slow  growth  and  pro- 
ceeds with  no  metastases. 

Synovial  Lesions  of  the  Skin.  O.  S.  Ormsby,  Chicago. 
The  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  November,   1913. 

The  condition,  first  described  by  Hyde,  consists  of  one 
or  more  wart-like  projections,  always  over  the  side  of 
bursal  conected  with  tendons  that  traverse  the  small  artic- 
ulations of  the  hand  and  foot.  The  lesions  are  most  often 
encountered  over  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulation  or, 
in  the  hand,  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  articula- 
tions of  the  thumb  and  inde.x  fingers.  The  form  generally 
seen  is  a  pea-sized,  roundish  mass,  the  center  yellowish; 
the  lesion  is  of  long  duration  and  quite  insensitive.  A 
peculiar  fluid,  syrupy  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  escapes 
when  the  mass  is  punctured,  and  promptly  recurs  even 
after  the  puncture.  This  fluid  is  not  found  in  any  other 
condition.  Hyde  states  that  "in  every  case  the  contents 
of  the  lesion  are  supplied  by  a  synovial  bursa  beneath  the 
skin,  with  which  the  lesion  is  either  directly  connected,  or 
in  communication  by  a  short  sinus." 

Excision  of  these  lesions,  whose  etiology  is  as  yet  very 
obscure,  is  followed  by  recurrence;  radiography,  on  the 
other  hand,  resulted  in  cure  in  the  four  cases  reported  by 
the  author. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  120  Cases  of  Tuberculosis 
Treated      With      Friedmann's      Vaccine.       H.      L. 

B.ARN-ES,  The  Providence  Medical  Journal,  November 
1913. 

Summarizing  the  report  of  120  cases  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease treated  by  the  Friedmann  vaccines  at  the  State  Sana- 
torium, R.  I.,  Barnes  says:  The  vaccine  bacilli  were  not 
always  acid  fast.  One  injection  of  vaccine  was  harmless 
to  guinea-pigs  and  turtles.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  patients 
had  fever  reactions  above  100°.  Inoculation  induration 
after  first  injection  was  present  in  70  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  the  induration  was  41  days.  Abscesses 
occurred  in  23  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of  dis- 
charge from  the  abscesses  was  23  days.  The  cough  and 
expectoration  showed  no  striking  improvement.  Bacilli 
persisted  in  the  sputum  in  85  per  cent  of  positive  cases. 
The  usuaj  appetite  continued,  except  in  reacting  patients 
in  whom  it  was  worse.  Vaccine  patients  lost  more  weight 
than  others.  Twenty  per  cent  had  improvement  in  chest- 
pain  the  remainder  being  unchanged  or  worse.  Patients 
had  more  fever  and  night  sweats  after  the  vaccine  than 
before.  Blood  spitting  was  as  frequent  after  as  before 
vaccine  treatment.  There  was  no  unusual  tendency  to- 
wards disappearance  of  physical  signs,  which  were  in- 
creased in  many  patients  who  were  improving  before. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  85  patients  whose  present  condition 
is  known  at  an  average  period  of  four  months  after  the 
first  injection  are  worse. 

Conclusions:  1.  This  report  offers  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  vaccine  can  prevent  tuberculosis  in 
those  who  are  free  from  it,  as  no  healthy  persons  were 
inoculated. 

2.  It  offers  no  evidence  as  to  the  liability  of  the  vaccine 
to  induce  local  or  general  tuberculosis,  as  this  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  autopsy  or  special  bacteriological  work. 

3.  One  patient  with  joint  tuberculosis  showed  striking 
improvement,  which  makes  it  desirable  that  similar  pa- 
tients who  have  received  this  vaccine  should  be  observed 
and  reported  on  by  those  who  have  had  orthopedic  experi- 
ence. The  four  other  patients  having  active  tuberculosis 
outside  the  lungs  have  not  shown  unusual  improvement. 

4.  The  120  patients  having  pulmonary  tuberculosis  have 
shown  none  of  the  immediate  and  wonderful  results  re- 
ported by  Friedmann  and  others  before  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society.  On  the  contrary,  about  17  per  cent  of  the  cases 
have  shown  an  increased  activity  of  the  disease,  which 
would  not  have  been  expected  under  ordinary  sanatorium 
treatment.  The  permanent  good  or  harm  done  these  pa- 
tients can  only  be  measured  with  reasonable  accuracy  from 
one  to  three  years  after  the  administration  of  the  vaccine. 


The  Prognostic  Value  of  the  Evidence  of  Streptococci 
in    the    Vaginal    Secretion    of    Women  m    Labor. 

(Uber  die  Prognostische  Bedeutung  des  Nachweises 
von  Streptokokken  im  Vaginalsekret  Kreiszender.) 
Marcarete  Goldstrom,  Zentralblatt  fiir  Gyndkologie, 
No.  40,  1913. 

In  902  women  examined  during  the  period  of  labor, 
streptococci  were  absent  in  514  cases,  anhemolytic  strep- 
tococci were  present  369  times  and  hemolytic  streptococci 
were  found  19  times.  The  outcome  of  these  labor  cases 
was  varied  and  classified  according  as  to  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  delivery.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that 
the  prognosis  for  women  who  enter  the  clinic  without 
fever  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci in  the  lower  third  of  the  vagina. 

The  Trendelenburg  Posture  in  the  Reposition  of  the 
Retroflexed   Uterus.     {Beckenhochlagcrung    bei    Re- 
position    des     Retroflektierten      Uterus.)     Dr.     Liebl,  . 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Gyndkologie,  No.  40,  1913. 

The  elevation  of  the  pelvis  as  recommended  by  Trendel- 
enburg has  been  found  serviceable  in  the  attempt  at  repo- 
sition of  the  retroflexed  uterus.  It  is  especially  helpful 
in  retroflexed  gravid  uteri.  In  some  cases  the  very  pos- 
tural change  induces  spontaneous  reposition. 

Pigmentation  of  the  Nails  During  Pregnancy.  (The 

Role  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion  in  the  Gene- 
sis of  Fibroma  Molluscum  Gravidarum,  Together  with 
a  Description  of  the  Pigmentation  of  the  Nails  in 
Pregnancy.)  Samuel  M.  Brtckner,  New  York. 
Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  October,  1913. 

Brickner  describes  a  perpendicular  pigmentation  of  the 
nails  arising  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  color 
was  at  first  light  brown,  but  became  much  darker  as  the 
pregnancy  advanced.  Eighteen  months  later  the  pigmenta- 
tion was  still  present,  but  was  not  as  dark  as  it  had  been. 
Photographs  accompany  the  article. 


A    Contribution    to    the    Histogenesis    of  Sarcomatous 

Changes  in  Uterine   Fibromyomata.  Samuel    H. 

Geist.    Xew  York.     American   Journal  of  Obstetrics, 
December,  1913. 

Geist  has  studied  the  material  in  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
laboratory  and  has  found  two  cases  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  origin  of  the  sarcoma  cells  from  the 
muscle  cells  of  a  fibromyoma.  In  other  cases,  the  intersti- 
tial tissue  of  a  myoma,  the  adventitia  and  endothelium  of 
the  lymph  and  blood-vessels  have  been  seen  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  malignant  change.  To  these,  Geist  adds  the 
muscle  cells  as  a  source  of  the  neoplastic  change. 

Cardiac  Disease  and  Pregnancy.  (Herzfehler  und  Schwan- 
gerschafl.)  P.  Kretss.  Dresden.  Zentralblatt  f.  Gyn- 
ndkologie,  December  13,  1913. 

The  author  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows:  1.  In 
cases  of  mild  decompensation,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  a 
careful  control  of  the  specific  gravity,  amount  and  con- 
tents of  the  urine.  2.  If  the  symptoms  of  decompensation 
do  not  disappear  in  a  few  days,  digitalis,  caffeine  and  alco- 
hol are  administered.  3.  If  the  edema  and  ascites,  the 
dyspnea  and  cyanosis  and  extra-systolic  beats  do  not  dis- 
appear, and  if  the  amount  of  urine  becomes  diminished 
while  the  specific  gravity  rises,  and  if  casts  are  found,  the 
interruption  of  the  pregnancy  must  be  considered.  4.  In- 
duction of  labor  is  also  indicated  in  cases  of  congenital 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  of  pericarditis  and  of 
combined  endocarditis  and  myocarditis.  It  is  also  to  be 
resorted  to  if  the  cardiac  disease  is  complicated  by  tuber- 
culosis, pernicious  anemia  or  large  goiters. 

The   Treatment   of   Sterility  by  the   Dudley-Reynold* 
Operation.    F.  C.  HoLnEjJ.  Brooklyn.    American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics,  December,  1913. 
Holden,  from  an  extended  experience,  concludes  that  the 
Dudley  operation  takes  the  cervix  out  of  the  axis  of  the 
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vagina  and  puts  it  into  its  normal  axis;  it  removes  the 
external  os  from  the  anterior  position  in  the  vagina  and 
places  it  well  back  in  the  seminal  pool.  The  Reynolds 
operation  removes  the  flexion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  and  gives  a  longer  anterior  invagination  with  a 
straightened  anterior  uterine  wall.  About  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhea  and  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  those  of  sterility  are  cured  by  the  operation.  These 
figures  correspond  quite  accurately  to  those  of  S.  Brickner 
given  in  his  article  on  the  Dudley  operation,  with  which 
Holden  compares  his  statistics. 

Malignant  Growths  of  the   Colon,  With  Especial   Ref- 
erence to  Early  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.     R.   \V. 

\\ESTBHi>iK,    Hruoklyn.    N.    \.     Long    Island     Medical 
Journal,  December,  1913. 

Among  the  points  on  diagnosis  of  colonic  new  growths. 
Westbrook  describes  a  case  in  which  small  pigmented 
spots  and  warts  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  occurred  in 
a  case  of  cancer  of  the  large  gut,  and  just  as  in  the  cases 
described  by  Willy  Meyer,  these  skm  manifestations  be- 
came less  marked  when  the  new  growth  had  been  removed. 

The  most  common  seat  of  colon  cancer,  next  to  that  of 
the  sigmoid,  is  about  the  ileo-cccal  valve,  and  here  it  is 
comparatively  early  accessible  to  palpation.  In  this  region 
the  mass,  when  small,  is  often  mistaken  for  a  chronically 
thickened  or  adherent  appendix. 

The  author  believes  that  when  cancer  is  suspected  and 
the  usual  methods  of  diagnosis  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem (j-rays,  sigmoidoscopy,  etc.),  that  exploratory  opera- 
tion is  advisable.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  growths  of 
the  large  gut,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  their  lymphatic 
drainage  they  are  considcralily  less  rapidly  spread  than  are 
cancers  of  the  stomach.  For  this  reason  also,  these  tumors 
should  be  surgically  attacked  when  even  clinically  far  ad- 
vanced. 


A     Manifestation     of     Hypothyrosis     Not     Heretofore 

Described.     Heinkkh      Stlrn.      .N'cw      ^'ork.       Tin- 
Ar,.i::\,,s  oj  Diagnosis,  October,   1913. 

From  a  consideration  of  four  cases  which  arc  reported 
in  detail.  Stern  concludes  that  there  may  be  very  distinct 
pathological  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  urinary 
tract  in  cases  of  hypothyroidism.  Three  of  his  cases  arc 
women,  one  a  man.  The  symptom  which  led  to  cystoscopy 
was  dribbling  of  urine.  The  cystoscopc  revealed  a  doughy 
mfiltraiion  along  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  which  disappears 
on  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance,  and  which  the 
author  therefore  concludes  must  consist  of  myxedematous 
tissue  The  author  believes  that  in  frequent  painful  mic- 
turition, a  general  hypothyrotic  state  of  the  individual 
with  manifestations  in  the  lower  urinary  tract  must  be 
thought  of  and  a  cystoscopic  examination  insisted  upon; 
that  furthermore  such  symptoms  may  be  the  only  ones  of 
import  in  hypothyroid  individuals;  last,  that  enuresis  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults  may  be  due  to  a  hypothyroid 
state,  that  the  cures  of  such  cases  of  thyroid  medication 
may  be  due  to  the  disappearance  of  myxedematous  swell- 
ings from  the  lower  urinary  tract,  and  that  in  persistent 
bed-wcttinR   a  cystoscopy   should   be  insisted   on. 

Bilateral  Hydroureter — Chronic  Pyocyaneus  Infection. 
Ht.vsY  Heima.v,  New  '^ork  .'Irchiti-s  of  Fi-diatrics. 
November,  1913. 

Heiman  describrs  the  case  of  a  male  child  five  years  of 
age.  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  pyuria,  fever 
and  lumbar  ri'^  A  careful  study,  both  bacteriological 
and  cyst  .-d  the  fact  that  the  child  was  suf- 

fering    I-  -:il    dilatation   of   the   ureters   which 

were  grr.r  :-i;|  contorted,  and  that  the  urine  was 

infected   t.y   tJir  jiv     \aneu5    organism.     The  dilatation   of 
the  ureters  wai    demonstrated  by  the  injection  of  40  per 
fv-ir   nrB-VTnl   -ntn  the  bladder,  the  child  being  put   into  the 
•  osition  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  up 
f    the  kidneys.     A'-ray  pictures  were  then 
d    was   treated    with    pyocyaneus   vaccine, 
flit  only  tcrr.rorary  relief  was  obtained 


The    Tonsils:    Some    Pathological   Reasons    for   Their 

Removal.      I.ores7.o     K.     Grosve.sor.     The     Journat- 
/.j>u./.   Decenilier   1.   Vni 

The  author  presents  a  number  of  illustrations  of  micro- 
>copic  sections  of  removed  tonsils  and  comments  on  the 
frequency  with  which  infecticpus  material  is  found  within 
their  substance.  Ray  fungi  were  present  in  1.^  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  per  cent.  In  three  cases 
bone  tissue  and  cartilage  was  found,  which  led  the  author 
to  the  Conclusion  that  these  were  remnants  of  displaced 
embryonic  tissue  from  the  second  bronchial  arch.  The 
linding  of  so  many  infected  tonsils  is  an  added  argument 
in    favor  of  tonsillectomy   as  against   tonsillotomy 

Acute  Thyroiditis  as  a  Complication  of  Acutt  Ton- 
sillitis. C.  !■■.  TiiEisE.s-.  .Mbany,  N.  Y.  Nev.  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine.  December,  1913. 

Theisen  describes  seven  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of 
a  previously  riormal  thyroid  gland.  In  six  of  these  seven 
the  inflammation  followed  immediately  upon  an  attack  of 
acute  tonsillitis.  The  gland  became  swollen,  tender,  and 
the  skin  over  it  became  reddened.  .\t  the  same  time  the 
patients  experienced  pain  and,  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  left  lobe  wa>  involved,  dysphagia.  The  disease 
in  each  case  occurred  in  a  young  woman.  In  two  of  the 
cases  the  illness  was  followed  by  a  dilTuse  goiter.  The 
wTiter  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  which  shows 
that  the  condition  has  been  very  seldom  recorded. 

The  Intranasal  Treatment  of  Dysmenorrhea,  With  a 
Report  of  93  Cases.  Kmm.  M.wir.  N\w  \.irk 
Jrunui  .hn,r:ij)i  Mediccil  Asuniation,  January  3, 
1914. 

Referring  first  to  ■■"lie-.s"  work  on  the  relation  between 
the  nose  and  uterus,  and  his  description  of  "genital  spots" 
in  the  nasal  mucosa.  .Mayer  reports  his  own  experience 
with  the  intranasal  method  of  treatment  of  dysmenorrhea. 
In  cases  in  which  absence  of  uterine  disease  as  a  cause 
was  established  by  careful  examination,  and  the  failure  of 
the  usual  treatment,  especially  when  there  was  no  obvious 
nasal  stenosis  which  was  so  in  most  the  cases,  and  there 
also  existed  decided  tumefaction  about  the  genital  spots, 
he  found  that  the  application  of  cocain  gave  wonderful 
relief  to  many  of  the  patients.  This  treatment  had  to  be 
repeated  at  each  menstruation,  and  he  therefore  substituted 
the  galvanocautery  or  trichloracetic  application.  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  latter  method  were  so  permanent  that 
he  has  lately  used  this  exclusively  Me  says:  "A  mild 
solution  of  cocain  was  applied  just  before  the  use  of  the 
acid.  The  slouch  that  forms  disappears  in  abcput  five  days, 
and  another  application  may  then  be  made.  The  patient 
was  then  asked  to  report  the  results  of  her  next  menstrua- 
tion. If  entirely  favorable  nothing  further  was  done"  In 
cases  in  which  relief  was  slight  or  wanting,  four  applica- 
tions were  made  between  the  menstrual  periods,  and  if  no 
benefit  followed  then  it  was  so  reported.  Ninety-three 
cases  are  briefly  reported  to  go  into  the  author's  reprints. 
His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  "1  Permanent  relief  is 
obtainable  by  intranasal  treatment  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  2  Trichloracetic  acid  applied  to  the  genital 
spots  four  times  at  intervals  between  menstrual  periods  is 
usually  suflTicient  to  obtain  lasting  results.  3.  It  affords  an 
additional  field  of  usefulness  to  our  therapeutics.  These 
patients  were  from  every  walk  in  life.  Only  the  bare  facts 
of  the  cure  of  a  large  number  of  these  patients  are  given; 
but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  women  suf- 
fered inordinately,  for  most  women  accept  some  pain  at 
menstruation  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
suffering  becomes  unbearable  that  the  physician  is  con- 
sulted. Therefore,  their  relief  without  drugs,  operation 
and  uterine  treatment,  by  a  few  applications  to  the  nose 
adds  materially  to  their  comfort  and  the  joy  of  living." 

Closed  Tuberculous  Pyonephrosis,  M  .^  Fowlh, 
Washington.  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
January  3.  1914. 

Fowler  describes  closed  pyonephrosis  as  one  of  the  most 
unusual  complications  of  renal  tuberculo.»ij  and  one  that 
presents  greater  difficulties  in  certain  cases   for  ('egnosit 
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than  any  other  condition  of  the  kidney.  Even  with  the  aid 
of  the  newer  methods  a  definite  pre-operative  diagnosis  is 
sometimes  impossible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a 
renal  distention  showing  itself  by  a  lumbar  or  abdominal 
swelling.  In  a  smaller  number  there  is  no  swelling  pres- 
ent and  the  affected  organ  is  atrophic.  The  pathologic 
changes  are  not  limited  to  the  kidney  and  ureters,  the  in- 
fection may  extend  elsewhere  by  rupture  of  the  sac  or 
indirectly  through  the  lymphatics.  The  bladder  may  also 
become  secondarily  infected.  The  cases  can  be  divided 
into  the  following  three  groups :  1.  The  bladder  is  tuber- 
culous. In  the  region  of  the  supposedly  diseased  kidney 
a.  large  tumor,  the  pyonephrotic  sac  is  found.  The  ureter 
on  this  side  is  impermeable.  Diagnosis  is  easy.  2.  The 
bladder  is  normal.  One  ureter  is  impermeable,  and  on  this 
side  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  kidney  region.  Diagnosis  is 
possible  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  symptoms  refer- 
able to  other  organs.  3.  The  tuberculous  involvement  of 
the  bladder  is  far  advanced,  and  cystoscopy  is  impossible. 
An  enlarged  kidney  can  be  palpated.  Diagnosis  is  possible 
only  by  exploratory  incision.  The  enlarged  kidney  may  be 
healthy  and  only  hypertrophied,  while  the  other  kidney  is 
atrophic  and  tuberculous.  In  the  case  reported  the  abscess 
was  opened  and  temporary  improvement  followed,  but 
profuse  discharge  continued,  and  a  second  operation  had 
to  be  done.  The  bladder  was  also  infected  from  the  first, 
though  there  was  no  marked  ulcerative  cystitis,  which  had 
been  observed  by  another  physician  previously.  This  had 
apparently  cleared  up  and  disappeared,  and  shows  how  the 
bladder  tuberculosis  sometimes  heals  when  the  primary 
source  of  inflammation  has  been  removed.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  case  was  the  rupture  of  the  abscess  through  the 
diaphragm,  causing  a  tuberculous  empyema,  and  still  an- 
other was  the  formation  of  a  fecal  fistula  through  the 
operation  wound,  accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  support 
of  the  weakened  and  adherent  bowel  by  drainage  of  the 
abscess. 

The     Treatment     of     Dysmenorrhea     With     Atropin. 

(Zur     Atropinbchandlung     dcr     Dysmennorrlwe.)     J. 

Novak,   Vienna.     Wiener  Medisinsche   Wochenschrift, 

December  11,  1913. 
Novak  holds  atropin  in  high  esteem  for  the  treatment  of 
dysmennorrhea.  In  38  patients  in  whom  this  drug  was 
tried,  the  pain  either  completely  disappeared  or  was  very 
slight.  The  drug  is  given  only  during  the  menstrual  flow 
and  in  doses  of  O.OCOS  three  times  daily,  or  in  suppositories 
(0.001)  once  or  twice  daily.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  physiological  rationale  of  this  form  of 
therapy. 

The  Elimination  of  Ascites.  (Zur  Beseitiguiig  des  As- 
cites.) J.  KuMARis,  Athens.  Centralblatt  fiir  Chirur- 
gie,  December  13,  1913. 
Kumaris  comments  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  current 
surgical  methods  of  treating  ascites,  such  as  the  Talma 
operation,  anastomosis  of  the  peritoneum  to  a  vein,  etc. 
On  physiological  and  experimental  grounds,  Kumaris  ad- 
vocates the  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum, thereby  enabling  the  ascitic  fluid  to  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lymphatics  of  the  bared  tissues.  The  opera- 
tion, briefly,  consists  in  removal  of  large  areas  of  peri- 
toneum of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  over  the  dia- 
phragm, the  liver,  the  spleen  and  near  the  hilus  of  the 
kidney.  In  one  case  the  result  was  brilliant  up  to  the  time 
the  patient  died  from  facial  erysipelas  twenty-two  days 
after  operation.  While  Kumaris  rightly  holds  that_  the 
period  of  observation  is  too  short,  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  the  operation  deserves 
trial. 

Diaphragmatic  Friction,  an  Early  Symptom  of  Gastric 
Perforation.      (Das    Ztvcrchfellrcibcn   ein   Priihsymp- 
toin     der     Magenperf  oration.)       A.     Brenner,     Linz. 
Weiner    Medizinische    Wochenschrift,    November    27, 
1913. 
In  five  or  six  cases  of  perforation  of  the  stomach  fol- 
lowing ulcer,   Brenner   found   a  peculiar   metallic   tinkling 
friction  sound  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  below  the  in- 


sertion of  the  diaphragm.  This  sound  is  due  to  the  rub- 
bing of  the  air-containing  gastric  contents  against  the 
dilated  stomach.  Brenner  obtained  this  sign  in  the  very 
earliest  hours  after  perforation,  even  as  early  as  one  and 
a  half  hours  after. 

Comminuted  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle.  (Fractures  Com- 
minutives  de  la  clavicle.)  A.  Mouchet  and  O.  PizoN, 
Paris.    Paris  Medicale,  November  15,  1913. 

Comminuted  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  important, 
especially  on  account  of  the  deformity  caused  by  excessive 
callus,  and  second,  because  of  the  danger  of  splinters  in- 
juring the  brachial  plexus.  The  authors  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  four  cases,  and  these  are  reported 
in  detail.  Two  were  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  but 
the  other  two  followed  a  fall  on  the  shoulder.  Clinically, 
these  cases  showed  a  marked  difficulty  in  reduction  and  in 
keeping  the  fractured  parts  in  position.  This  made  the 
physician  suspect  an  intermediary  fragment  of  bone. 
Even  with  the  .r-ray  this  fragment  is  hard  to  see  because 
it  is  usually  placed  behind  the  lower  border  of  the  bone. 
All  four  cases  were  treated  by  an  open  operation,  removal 
of  splintered  bone,  and  wire  suturing  of  the  fragments. 
The  results  in  all  the  cases  were  excellent. 

Case  of  Embolus  in  the  Abdominal   Aorta,  Operation, 

Cure.  (Fall  von  Embolus  Aortac  Abdominalis,  Oper- 
ation, Heilung.)  F.  Bauer,  Malmo,  Sweden.  Zen- 
tralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  December  20,  1913. 

The  patient  was  39  years  old  and  had  suffered  from 
mitral  disease  of  rheumatic  origin  for  many  years.  The 
patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pains  in  both 
lower  extremities  and  paralysis.  The  pulse  was  92.  irregu- 
lar; the  skin  over  the  lower  extremities  was  cyanotic,  livid, 
cold  and  anesthetic.  The  femoral  pulses  were  impalpable. 
The  diagnosis  of  embolus  of  the  aorta  above  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  iliacs  was  made.  Under  a  general  anesthetic 
the  aorta  was  exposed  and  was  found  to  pulsate  above  the 
bifurcation,  but  both  common  iliac  arteries  were  pulseless. 
After  compressing  with  the  fingers,  the  aorta  was  opened, 
exposing  the  embolus  which  was  easily  removed.  The 
embolus  was  3  cm.  long  and  was  the  shape  of  a  bicuspid 
tooth,  each  cusp  having  fitted  into  the  common  iliac  arte- 
ries. The  patient  stood  the  operation  well  and  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Subpectoral  Abscess.  Report  of  a  case.  C.  Legiardi- 
Laura,  New  York.     Medical  Record,  January  3,  1914. 

This  is  a  rather  rare  condition,  but  of  much  interest; 
first,  because  it  is  often  difficult  to  diagnose;  second,  be- 
cause the  mortality  is  very  high.  The  abscess  may  be 
situated  under  either  the  pectoralis  major  or  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscles.  The  starting  point  of  the  infection  is 
usually  in  the  axillary  or  subclavian  lymph  nodes.  The 
onset  of  the  symptoms  is  accompanied  by  high  fever  and 
pain  in  the  chest,  suggesting  a  pulmonary  condition.  Local 
laulging  is  a  late  symptom,  especially  if  the  abscess  is  under 
the  pectoralis  minor.  This  is  why  the  condition  is  so  in- 
frequently diagnosticated  in  its  early  stages,  and  why  in 
consequence  the  mortality  (from  sepsis)  is  high.  The  au- 
thor reports  a  case  with  recovery. 

Operation  for  Aneurism  by  Bloodvessel  Transplanta- 
tion. (Zttr  Operation  des  Aneurysma  mit  Gefdss- 
transplantalion.)  E.  Unger,  Berlin.  Berliner  Klin- 
ische  Wochenschrift,  November  24,  1913. 

Unger  reports  three  cases.  The  first  was  a  popliteal 
aneurism  which  he  resected  and  restored  the  continuity  of 
the  vessel  by  implanting  a  section  of  the  saphenous  vein 
15  cm.  long,  using  the  Carrel  suture.  The  result  was  per- 
fect. The  second  was  an  arteriovenous  aneurism  of  the 
femora!  artery.  The  operation  necessitated  extirpation  of 
the  aneurism,  suture  of  the  femoral  vein  and  transplanta- 
tion of  the  saphenous  vein  into  the  defect  in  the  femoral 
artery.  This  case  also  was  successful.  In  the  third  case, 
an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  transplantation  of  the 
saphenous  vein  was  again  attempted,  but  was  unsuccessful 
owing  to  the  difference  in  caliber  between  the  vessels. 
Gangrene   resulted,   necessitating  amputation. 
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IREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN     CASKS    Ol" 
PROSTATIC  OBSTRLXTIOX   BV   CAU- 
TERIZATIUX    BV   THE   HIGH 
EREQCE.VC V  CC RRKNT.' 

A.  Raymond  Stevens,  M.D., 
New  York. 


It  seems  to  me  the  two  points  to  be  estab- 
lished are  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  prostatic 
tissue  by  the  high  frequency  current,  and  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  feasible  means  of  eliminating 
a  prostatic  obstruction  in  certain  cases.  I  wish 
to  present  the  following  clinical  observations 
upon  which  are  based  my  belief  in  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  both  of  these  questions. 

On  cystoscopic  examination  of  cases  treated 
by  this  method,  I  could  sec  a  g^ay  and  black 
necrotic  area  at  the  site  of  a  previous  treatment, 
and  repeated  application  of  the  Oudin  current, 
would  produce  in  each  instance  a  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  tissue  at  this  spot.  The  most  pro- 
nounced evidence  on  this  point  was  in  a  case  of 
middle  lobe  of  prostatic  obstruction.  The  lobe 
was  of  moderate  size,  could  not  be  brought  into 
one  field  of  the  cystoscope,  and  hid  the  ureteral 
orifices  from  view.  No  amount  of  cystoscopic 
manipulation  on  my  part  would  bring  the  ureteral 
orifices  into  the  field  of  vision.  Treatment  with 
the  high  frequency  current  was  applied  on  six 
occasions,  and  each  time  several  spots  on  the 
surface  of  this  intravesical  lobe  were  cauterized. 
The  cautery  action  was  not  deep,  but  this  re- 
peated action  so  reduced  the  lobe  that  after  three 
treatments  it  could  be  brought  wholly  within  the 
field  of  vision,  and  one  ureteral  orifice  became 
visible.  After  the  sixth  treatment,  the  middle 
lobe  no  longer  existed,  but  its  place  was  taken 
by  a  broad  area  of  white  slough. 

The  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
two  following  cases  previously  reported  (N.  Y. 
Medical  Journal.  July  26,  1913).  is  to  me  a  clean- 
cut  demonstration  that  cauterization  by  the  high 
frcf|U(ncy  current  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  cer- 
tain instances.  These  patients  represent  differ- 
ent types  of  obstruction.    The  histories  were  of 

•R««d  bcfotc  lb*  S«tion  on  Onilo-orioiry  Surirry  o(  tfc»  N.  Y. 
'    •dcnr  of  Mrdkinc.  October   IS,  1911. 


lung  duration,  both  patients  \scrt.-  umkr  ul.acr- 
vatiun  some  time  before  treatment  was  instituted, 
ncitlicr  had  had  previous  treatment,  an<i  tiie  diag- 
noses to  my  mind  were  well  established,  llic 
results  were  those  that  I  should  have  been  ([uite 
satisfied  with,  had  an  open  operatimi  been  per- 
formed; and  I  cannot  see  that  anything  had  to 
do  with  these  gratifying  results  but  the  cauteriz- 
ing effect  of  the  high  frequency  current. 

My  first  case  was  di;'giitise(l  "contracture  of 
the  vesical  neck."  He  was  a  man,  46  years  uld, 
and  was  first  seen  at  Hellevue  Hijsi)ital  in  Janu- 
ary^  1912.  He  denied  all  venereal  diseases.  For 
over  two  years  he  had  had  urinary  irequciicy  with 
often  noctural  enuresis,  wliicli  conditions  had  be- 
come gradually  worse.  He  was  under  observa- 
tion for  about  two  monllis  before  any  treatment 
was  given.  By  actual  record,  the  patient  voided 
at  intervals  of  one  to  three  hours,  amounts  vary- 
ing from  two  to  eight  ounces.  The  urine  was  per- 
fectly clear.  The  prostate  per  rectum  was  only 
slightly  enlarged.  Urethral  instrununts  passed 
easily,  but  with  always  a  decided  jiinii)  just  be- 
fore entering  the  bladder.  Residual  urine,  tested 
many  times,  varied  from  26  to  34  ounces,  and 
was  never  less  than  26  ounces.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  these  many  catheterizations,  four  cysto- 
scopic examinations  and  the  passage  of  large 
sounds  on  one  occasion  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  residual  urine.  The  intravesical  aspect  of  the 
prostatic  border  was  slightly  irregular,  Init  ]ire- 
scntcd  no  lobes  projecting  into  the  Idadder.  The 
ureteral  orifices  were  situated  about  the  usual 
distance  from  the  prostatic  border.  The  bladder 
was  markedly  trabeculated,  even  on  the  anterior 
wall.  A  Wassermann  reaction  was  reported 
negative  and  there  was  no  history  of  syjihilis. 
A  very  careful  examination  revealcfl  n>>  evidence 
of  spinal  cord  disease.  As  stated,  a  diagnosis  of 
"contracture  of  the  vesical  neck"  was  made.  A 
grouj)  of  long  villi  attached  to  tiie  rr.of  of  the 
posterior  urethra  were  easily  burneil  away,  but 
as  anticipated,  this  produced  n'>  change  in  the 
urinary  symptoms  or  residual  urine. 

In  .'\pril,  1912,  treatment  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  vesical  aspect  of  the  prostatic  border 
was  begun.  The  first  four  ap|>lirati">ns  each  of 
about  3  minutes'  duration  were  given  at  intervals 
of  approximately  3  weeks  to  better  nr.tc  results, 
good  or  bad.  There  was  a  more  or  'cs-  steady 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  resiflnal  urine,  to  9 
ounces  at  the  end  of  these  four  treatments.  After 
one  month  it  rose  to  13.  but  remained  constant 
at  that  figure  for  the  next  three  weeks.     At  each 
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cystoscopy,  the  site  of  the  previous  cauterization 
was  clearly  marked  by  the  presence  of  gray  and 
black  necrotic  tissue,  and  a  distinct  depression  at 
this  point  was  evident.  On  September  25th  and 
again  on  October  14th  of  last  year,  in  addition  to 
making  further  excavation  in  the  posterior  re- 
gion, I  burned  a  small  trough  in  the  left  anterior, 
and  one  in  the  right  anterior  aspect,  carrying 
each  about  a  half  inch  into  the  prostatic  urethra. 
I  question  whether  these  anterior  burns  were  pro- 
ductive of  good,  and  am  inclined  to  credit  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  to  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  the  posterior  notch.  At  any  rate,  after 
the  first  of  these  two  visits,  the  residual  urine 
dropped  to  5  ounces ;  and  after  the  last  one,  to 
iy2  ounces.  Three  weeks  later  it  was  lyi  ounces; 
and  six  months  later,  it  was  still  IJ/2  ounces.  At 
this  visit  the  patient  voided  22  ounces  at  one 
time.  Needless  to  say,  the  symptoms  improved 
steadily  during  the  course  of  treatment.  The 
enuresis  ceased ;  the  patient  did  not  rise  at  night 
to  urinate ;  and  the  interval  between  urinations 
in  the  day  time  was  often  six  hours.  In  all,  cau- 
terization was  done  six  times,  and  the  total  time 
of  application  of  the  Oudin  current  was  about  18 
minutes. 

The  second  patient  was  65  years  old,  had  had 
frequency  of  urination  for  many  months  and 
enuresis  every  night  for  six  months.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  examination,  October,  1912,  he  was 
voiding  6  to  8  times  a  night  and  at  intervals  of 
1  to  2  hours  in  the  day,  always  with  hesitation 
and  some  difficulty.  The  urine  was  perfectly 
clear;  the  residual  urine,  measured  on  several 
occasions,  varied  from  13  to  15  ounces.  The 
prostate  per  rectum  was  not  markedly  enlarged. 
Cvstoscopy  revealed  a  median  lobe,  but  no  other 
intravesical  projections  of  the  prostate.  This  is 
the  case  referred  to  the  first  part  of  the  paper. 
Briefly,  the  Oudin  current  was  applied  to  this 
middle  lobe  on  six  different  occasions;  in  all  9j4 
minutes.  The  cautery  action  was  not  deep,  but 
repeated  application  caused  the  disappearance  by 
necrosis  of  the  whole  lobe.  Three  and  five  weeks 
after  the  last  treatment,  the  residual  urine  was 
respectively  >4  and  34  of  an  ounce.  The  symp- 
toms were'  entirely  relieved.  Recently  I  heard 
from  this  patient  (whois  out  of  town)  that  he 
frequently  goes  six,  even  eight,  hours  Avithout 
urinating. 

Both  of  these  patients  tolerated  instrumentation 
so  well,  that  not  even  local  anesthesia  was  used. 
Neither  patient  had  post-operative  pain  nor 
hemorrhage  of  any  consequence. 

I  have  at  present  under  observation  an  old  gen- 
tleman w^ho  had  had  three  cutting  operations 
upon  his  prostate  before  I  saw  him.  He  had 
frequency  of  urination,  residual  urine  varying 
from  3  to  6  ounces.  His  prostate  viewed  through 
the  cystoscope  was  very  irregular  and  presented 
a  median  bar.  I  first  burned  away  a  small  lobe 
of  prostate  which  projected  from  the  left  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  prostatic  border  fand  which 
I  thought  might  have  fallen  over  the  vesical  out- 
let   during    urination),    without    improving    the 


symptoms.  Subsequent  treatment  of  the  median 
bar  has  reduced  the  residual  urine  to  1^  ounces, 
and  has  produced  a  well  defined  excavation  in 
the  prostatic  tissue.  These  observations  are  too 
recent  to  establish  clinical  betterment,  but  the 
case  illustrates  graphically  the  ability  of  the  high 
frequency  current  to  destroy  prostatic  tissue. 
This  patient  is  still  under  treatment. 

Two  patients  seen  at  the  Presbyterian  Dispen- 
sary, with  enlargement  of  both  lateral  lobes,  who 
had  flatly  declined  operation,  I  undertook  to  treat 
with  the  high  frequency  current,  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  help  them.  But 
both  complained  so  bitterly  of  any  instrumental 
examination,  I  gave  up  after  one  treatment  in 
each  case. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  large  hypertrophies.  The  great  majority 
of  all  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  I  be- 
lieve are  much  better  treated  by  open  operation. 
With  this  small  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
prostatic  obstruction  by  the  high  frequency  cur- 
rent, I  am  inclined  to  reserve  it  for  instances  in 
which  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  prostate 
at  the  vesical  neck  is  causing  a  relatively  large 
degree  of  obstruction.  Possibly  it  may  aft'ord, 
at  least  partial  relief  in  other  types  of  cases  and 
may  reasonabl)'  be  tried  when  there  exists  some 
strong  objection  to  prostatectomy.  But  with  the 
Oudin  current,  a  single  cauterization  is  not  deep, 
and  progress  made  in  destroying  prostatic  tissue 
is  slow  as  compared  with  results  obtained  wdth 
papillomata  of  the  bladder. 

Prostatic  hypertrophy  is  a  condition  of  slow 
growth.  Frequently  the  prostate  has  reached 
great  size  before  symptoms  develop,  and  only  a 
little  additional  growth  may  produce  great  dis- 
comfort. In  such  a  case  of  general  enlargement, 
one  may  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  relief 
in  cauterizing  troughs  in  enlarged  lateral  lobes, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  recurrence  of  S5'mptoms 
might  readily  be  produced  by  further  slight 
growth  of  the  tumor  mass.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  types  of  cases  regarded  as  especially  suitable 
for  the  high  frequency  current,  especially  those 
in  which  the  entire  obstruction  is  due  to  a  middle 
lobe  which  can  be  entirely  eradicated,  the  prog- 
nosis is  certainly  excellent. 

A  very  practical  consideration  always  is 
whether  the  patient  takes  kindly  to  instrumen- 
tation. Intolerance  to  the  cystoscope  after  good 
local  anesthesia  may  easily  turn  the  tide  in  favor 
of  operation  in  a  case  otherwise  regarded  as  suit- 
able for  this  simple  procedure. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Anatomy  and  Piivsiologv  uf  the  Tr.\cheo- 
Bronchial  Tree  and  of  the  Estii'ii.xoLS. 
An.atomic.vl  Me.\surements. 
The  Larynx.  When  the  direct  laryngoscope  is 
introduced,  the  tongue  is  pushed  out  of  the  way  to 
bring  the  epiglottis  into  view  the  lingual  surface  of 
which  appears  covered  with  light  pink  mucous  mem- 
brane traversed  by  several  large  blood  vessels.  The 
edge  of  the  epiglottis  present.s  as  a  narrow  ledge 
covered  with  pale  membrane,  thicker  in  some  indi- 
viduals than  in  others.  The  valeculae  are  about 
as  distinct  as  with  the  mirror.  The  lingual  surface 
of  the  epiglottis  is  not  of  much  interest  clinically 
because  pathological  lesions  are  not  often  located 
there.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion or  ulcer  along  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis  which 
can  be  successfully  removed  through  the  direct 
larjngoscojje.  The  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis can  be  satisfactorily  examined  through  the 
mbe  by  placing  the  spatula  end  of  the  instrument 
.ilong  the  upper  border  which  gives  a  certain  amount 
of  bulging  below.  In  this  way  the  writer  was  able 
to  remove  a  large  papilloma  of  the  right,  laryngeal 
epiglottic  surface  through  the  direct  laryngoscope.  In 
order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  larynx  proper,  the 
-patula  end  of  the  laryngfiscopc  is  pushed  down,  thus 
[lulling  the  entire  epiglottis  forward.  The  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  the  posterior  wall  come  into  view 
first.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  present  behind  as 
opposed  to  their  anterior  position  in  the  mirror  and 
.ippear  as  rounded  or  oblong  eminences  varying  in 
sire  from  a  split  pea  to  a  grain  of  corn  or  even 
larger  in  some  cases.  The  posterior  wall  is  smooth 
and  slightly  concave  posteriorly  in  the  normal  lan,nx. 
Passing  outward,  then  forward  and  finally  back- 
ward to  reach  the  epiglottis  are  the  ary-cpiglottic 
folds  internal  to  which  arc  the  fossae  innomiiiatae 
which  are  liounded  internally  by  the  false  cords. 
With  the  direct  laryngoscope  used  by  the  writer. 


one  gets  a  good  view  vi  the  ventricles  of  the  laryn.v 
because  no  force  is  used  in  pulling  the  larynx  for- 
ward;  they  appear  as  two  openings  between 
the  false  and  true  cords.  The  true  cords 
are  seen  as  two  while  or  slightly  pink  bands 
stretching  from  the  vocal  pr.  •cc.>.>cs  behind  to 
the  anterior  commissure  in  front ;  they  ap- 
proximate on  phonation  with  the  tiila-  in  position. 
l!y  tilting  the  laryngoscope  from  side  to  side  the 
subglottic  space  can  be  thoroughly  examined.  With 
most  tubes  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  a  tlcetiiig  glance, 
of  the  anterior  commissure ;  with  the  tube,  used 
regularly  by  the  writer,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  seeing  the  anterior  commissure  as  will  be  ex- 
plained under  another  chapter.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  is  usually  of  a  rosy  pink  color. 
The  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  describing  the  an- 
atomy of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  the  bronchoscopist,  frecjuent  references 
have  been  made  to  Brunings  and  Jackson.  .\  cor- 
rect picture  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  tree  is  o^ 
great  importance  in  estimating  distance  in  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies.  In  the  location  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  X-ray  picture,  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal landmarks  is  absolutely  necessary  for  correct 
orientation.  The  tree  itself  may  be  described  as 
an  inverted  Y  with  a  number  of  branches  coining 
off  from  the  limbs.  The  trachea  is  not  exactly  in 
the  middle  line  but  deviates  below  towards  the  dor- 
sum more  or  less  to  the  right.  The  arcli  of  the  aorta 
cur\-es  around  the  left  main  Iironcluis  and  passes 
close  to  the  left  tracheal  wall  causing  the  deviation 
of  the  trachea,  which  is  not  often  f>erfectly  straight 
but  assumes  a  slight  S  shape.  The  diameter  of  the 
trachea  is  about  the  same  at  all  points.  When  a 
round  tube  is  introduced  into  the  trachea  one  sees 
the  rings  of  cartilage  appearing  liglit  in  color,  some- 
times almost  white  and  the  membrane  between  of 
a  decided  pink  tinge.  The  bifurcation  or  carina 
divides  the  trachea  into  right  and  left  main  bronchi 
which  come  off  at  different  angles.  The  position  of 
the  trachea  somewhat  to  the  right  causes  the  right 
bronchus  to  come  off  almost  straight  while  the  left 
bronchus  comes  off  at  a  much  mure  acute  angle 
probably  45  degrees.  The  angle  of  bifurcation 
made  by  the  bronchi  seldom  amounts  to  90  degrees. 
Through  the  bronchoscope  the  carina  appears  as  a 
sharp,  whitish  ridge  becoming  triangular  in  shape 
as  it  fades  into  the  walls  of  the  trachea.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  secondary  bronchi  going  to  the  upper 
lobes  of  the  lungs  is  outward  and  somewhat  for- 
ward :  the  variation  in  the  point  of  origin  of  thetn 
is  of  importance  as  from  it  rcsidts  a  great  difTcrence 
in  the  length  of  the  two  bronchi.    The  right  upper 
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lobe  bronchus  ma_v  rise  at  the  level  of  the  bifurca- 
tion spur  or  even  from  the  trachea.  The  left  upper 
bronchus  arises  much  lower  down  than  the  right. 
The  right  middle  lobe  bronchus  arises  some  dis- 
tance below  the  upper  and  runs  forward.  The 
bronchi  to  the  lower  lobes  on  both  sides  are  known 
as  terminal  bronchi  and  ramify  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly like  the  fingers  of  a  glove.  The  rings  of 
the  trachea  number  from  sixteen  to  twenty  and  are 
open  in  their  posterior  third.  In  the  main  bronchi 
the  right  has  from  six  to  eight  and  the  left  from 
nine  to  twelve  cartilaginous  rings.  Below  the  or- 
igin of  the  upper  lobe  bronchi  on  each  side,  the 
bronchi  have  cartilaginous  plates  which  often  coal- 
esce and  are  scattered  over  the  entire  periphery. 
Their  thickness  constantly  decreases  until  in  tubes 
of  1  milimetre  they  are  completely  absent.  This 
arrangement  increases  the  elasticity  and  movability 
of  the  smaller  bronchi  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  The 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea 
touches  the  esophagus.  In  books  on  topographical 
anatomy  the  bifurcation  is  said  to  correspond  to  the 
sternal  end  of  the  second  costal  articulation  and 
behind  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra.  In  children  the  numbers  would  be 
three  and  five  respectively.  Brunings  does  not 
agree  with  these  figures.  From  skiagrams  (the 
dead  body  being  absolutely  horizontal  and  the  pic- 
ture taken  from  a  distance  of  200  cm.)  the  bifur- 
cation in  the  case  of  a  12-year-old  girl  is  situated  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  first  sterno-costal  articula- 
tion ;  in  the  case  of  a  new  born  child  halfway  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  articulations;  in  a  16- 
year-old  girl  it  approaches  the  upper  edge  of  the 
second  sterno-costal  articulation  and  in  an  adult  it 
coincides  with  it. 
Relatk'c  Lengths  of  the  Bronchial  Tree  (Br%mings). 

Man.  Woman.     Child.   Infant. 

Lengths.  Cm.  Cm.  Cm.        Cm. 

Trachea    12  10  7  4 

Right    main    bronchus 2.5  2  1  0.5 

Left    main    bronchus 5  4.5  3  1.5 

Right   trunk  bronchus .•! .  5  .1  2  1 

Left    trunk    bronchus 2  1.5  1  0.5 

If    the    rectilineal     distance    from 

teeth  to  trachea  is  added 12  13  10  12 

There  is  thus  as  total  distance 
between  upper  teeth  and  bifur- 
cation        26  23  17  12 

And  as  total  distance  between 
upper  teeth  and  lower  lobe 
branches — 

Richt       32  28  20  13.5 

Lett     33  29  21  14 

"In  this  table  the  term  'child'  implies  the  age 
of  about  ten  years.  The  numbers  in  this  column 
have  only  a  limited  application,  because  there  is, 
of  course,  a  considerable  interval  between  'infant' 
and  'woman.'  The  auto.scopic  numbers  for  infant 
and  child  are  doubtful  because  they  depend  solely 
on  estimates." 


Relative  Calibre  of  the  Bronchial  Tree  (Brunings). 

Man.  Woman.  Child.  Infant. 

Diameters.  Mm.  Mm.  Mm.  Mm. 

Trachea   15-22  13-18  8-11  6-7 

Right    main    bronchus 12-16  10-15  7-9  5-6 

Right     trunk     bronchus 9-12  8-11  5-7  4-5 

Lett    main    bronchus 10-14  9-13  6-8  4-S   . 

Available  width  of  glottis..  .  12-15  10-13  8-10  5-6.5 

"By  the  trunk  bronchus  is  meant  that  part  of  the 
bronchus  below  the  branches  to  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  lungs.  These  numbers  in  themselves  afford 
considerable  scope,  but  in  practice  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  parts  of  the  tracheo-bronchial 
tree  are  capable  of  a  not  inconsiderable  power  of 
stretching.  I  have  therefore  given  rather  high 
values  for  the  available  width  of  the  glottis  (the 
width  which  the  tube  can  traverse)  in  the  case  of  a 
child  or  infant,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
bronchial  tree,  because  a  child's  larynx  is  more  ex- 
pansible. In  practicing  endoscopy,  unless  there  is 
a  special  reason  for  the  contrary,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  adhere  rather  to  the  lower  figures  as  regards 
the  width  of  tube,  as  by  this  investigation  is  made 
less  troublesome  and  the  mobility  of  the  tube 
greater.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  a  tube  of  a 
width  that  can  pass  the  larynx  without  difiiculty  can 
also  enter  the  two  main  bronchi.  Jackson's  state- 
ment that  a  tube  of  more  than  10  millimetres  can- 
not be  passed  through  the  larynx  'without  risk  of 
injury,'  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  sloping  tube 
spatula  of  my  extensible  bronchoscope." 

In  a  large  number  of  bronchoscopic  examina- 
tions, the  writer  has  never  observed  movements  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  synchronous  with  respira- 
tion except  in  young  children  in  whom  the  lumen  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  respiratory  tree  may  com- 
pletely disappear  during  expiration.  As  the  bron- 
choscope approaches  the  bifurcation,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  become  very  distinct  and  almost  fright- 
en the  beginner  with  the  force  of  the  impulse.  The 
movements  occur  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.  They 
are  of  diagnostic  importance  because  they  may  be 
greatly  increased  in  aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  The 
proximity  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  causes  pulsa- 
tion in  the  larger  bronchi  which  are  sometimes  so 
marked  as  to  produce  narrowing  of  the  tubes. 

The  esophagus.  The  following  description  of 
the  esophagus  is  taken  from  Brunings :  "Killian 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  tonic  and  sphincter- 
like  occlusion  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  eso- 
phagus is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  lowest  transverse 
bundles  of  fibres  of  the  constrictor  pharyngis  in- 
ferior form  a  lip-shaped  prominence  on  the  pos- 
terior pharyngeal  wall.  This  muscular  band,  whose 
sphincteric  action  can  only  be  observed  in  the  living 
body,  thus  represents  the  lower  limit  of  the  hypo- 
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pharyn.x  and  the  beginning  of  the  esophagus,  the 
walls  of  which  are  supported  in  front  by  the  cricoid 
plate,  behind  by  the  vertebral  column,  and  at  the 
sides  by  the  more  or  less  strongly  developed  lobes 

f  the  thyroid  glands.    The  cervical  portion  of  the 

sophagiis  occupies  the  median  line  between  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  trachea,  and  with  the 
latter  enters  the  posterior  mediastinum.  As  a  rule 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus,  which  be- 
gins here,  now  commences  to  swerve  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  thus  reaching  the  cxtrame- 
dian  position  of  the  pars  diaphragmatica.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  statements  in  the  older  anato- 
mical atlases,  the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
esophagus  does  not  wind  up  the  vertebral  column 
like  a  climbing  plant,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its 
course  is  so  straight  that  in  certain  circumstances  a 
view  of  the  lumen  may  be  obtained  from  its  com- 
mencement almost  as  far  as  the  cardia. 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  in  the  thoracic 
portion  is  determined  in  living  persons  simply  by 
the  relation  of  the  esophagus  to  the  neighboring 
organs;  its  left  wall,  and  lower  down  its  posterior 
wall,  immediately  adjoins  the  aorta,  whereas  the 
trachea,  and  below  it  the  heart  lie  immediately  an- 
terior. There  is  a  constant  physiological  cur\'ature 
of  the  lower  thoracic  portion  forwards  and  to  the 
left,  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  direct 
examination.  Immediately  after  the  region  of  the 
bifurcation  the  esophagus  gradually  assumes  a 
position  in  front  of  the  aorta,  thus  getting  away 
more  and  more  from  the  vertebral  column.  The 
variable  degree  of  mobility  of  the  several  sections 

t  the  esophagus  are  of  practical  importance  as 
regards  examination.     It  is  only  the  region  of  the 

ipper  esophageal  orifice  which  is  comparatively 
t'lxed,  but  the  movements  of  the  pharyngeal  muscu- 
l.iturc  in  deglutition,  as  indicated  by  the  rising  of 
the  lar>'nx,  show  that  it  must  be  partly  a  fixation 
caused  by  reflex  muscular  contraction.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  passive  mobility  of  this  region  is 
considerably  increased  during  anesthesia,  so  that 
according  to  Jackson,  the  tube  can  make  lateral  ex- 
cursions several  centimetres  in  extent.  Lower  down 
the  extremely  loose  tissue  of  the  cavum  mcdiastini 
admits  of  a  considerable  lateral  displacement,  the 
amount  of  which  is  only  somewhat  limited  in  the 
ncighl>orhood  of  the  bifurcation  by  its  rather  more 
solid  connection  with  the  pericardium  and  the  peri- 
bronchial connective  tissue,  while  farther  still,  near 
the  diaphragm,  it  decreases  considerably.  The  mo- 
bility of  the  second  relatively  fixed  point  of  the 
esophagus — viz..  the  hiatus  ocsophagcus — depends, 
of  course,  very  greatly  on  the  state  of  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm.     In  muscular  and  corpulent  sub- 


jects, the  mobility  is  always  much  less  than  is  the 
case  in  lean  and  weakly  ones.  It  almost  disappears 
when  the  patient  strains  or  breathes  convulsively, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jackson  was  able  to  dis- 
place the  hiatus  by  15  cm.  laterally  and  5  cm.  in  a 
dorso-ventral  direction,  in  a  patient  who  was  deeply 
anestlietizcd.  Gottstcin  has  collected  all  the  litera- 
ture bearing  on  the  topographical  relation  of  the 
cardia  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  has  thus  arrived 
at  mean  values  showing  that  its  position  most  often 
coincides  with  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh  thoracic 
vertebra. 

Length  of  the  esophagus.  From  Starck's  sum- 
mary of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  I  find  that  the 
anatomical  length  of  the  esophagus  ( from  sujwrior 
edge  of  the  cricoid  plate  to  the  cardia)  is  stated  by 
ten  different  authors  as  from  20  to  35  centimetres. 
The  number  25  occurs  most  frequently  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  mean  value.  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  several 
distances,  reckoning  from  the  upper  row  of  teeth, 
because,  when  using  the  esophagoscopc,  they  may 
be  a  help  in  orientation  and  a  guide  to  the  location 
of  endoscopic  findings.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  numerical  data  of  \'on  Hacker,  which  are 
based  upon  a  long  series  of  endoscopic  measure- 
ments. In  connection  with  the  figures  relating  to 
children,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  many  cases 
they  only  represent  a  single  measurement,  so  that 
the  individual  variations  arc  not  shown.  Neverthe- 
less, this  table  serves  as  a  valuable  guide,  and  will 
prevent  any  serious  error  of  localization. 

Lli.Vr.TH    Ol"   TIIK    KSOPIIAGLS. 

Men.         .Adulli.  Women. 
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]\Iost  important  are  the  measurements  in  adults, 
and  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  men  the  cardia  may  in  some  be  reached  36 
centimetres  from  the  teeth,  whilst  in  others  the 
cardia  may  be  50  centimetres  distant.  It  is  found 
too,  that  the  "normal"  distance  of  40  centimetres 
is  subject  to  extraordinary  variations.  In  women 
the  corresponding  numbers  are  32  and  41,  giving  a 
mean  of  38.  It  is  important  also  to  know  the  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  between  the  teeth  and  the 
mouth  of  the  esophagus.  It  does  not  vary  much 
and  is  about  15  centimetres  in  men  and  14  in 
women.  The  walls  of  the  esophagus  are  from  3 
to  4  mm.  thick. 

Movements  of  the  Esophagus  as  Seen  Through 
the  Esophagoscopc.  In  opening  the  upper  end  or 
mouth  of  the  esophagus  no  movement  of  the  walls 
is  seen.  Further  down  in  the  cervical  portion  very 
slight  if  any  movement  can  be  noticed.  When  the 
esophagoscope  reaches  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
tube,  the  lumen  increases  on  inspiration  and  de- 
creases in  size  on  expiration.  These  variations  are 
valuable  in  showing  the  operator  the  direction  in 
which  the  tube  should  go.  The  mouth  and  cervical 
portion  of  the  esophagus  represent  a  transverse  slit 
while  in  the  dorsal  region  the  shape  is  distinctly 
oval  in  character. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Direct  Laryngoscopy. 
1.  Historical. 
In  1894  Kirstein  proposed  to  examine  the  larynx 
directly  by  means  of  a  special  spatula  terminating 
in  a  pronged  end  for  pulling  the  epiglottis  forward. 
He  published  articles  and  photographs  showing  the 
position  of  the  head  which  simulated  some  of  the 
positions  used  now.  His  source  of  light  was  an 
ordinary  mirror  or  an  electric  head  light.  Kirstein 
must  have  gotten  a  good  view  of  the  larynx  since 
his  spatula  was  shaped  like  some  used  now,  but  for 
some  reason  laryngologists  did  not  adopt  his 
method.  It  was  the  case  that  his  instrument  was 
bought  but  never  used.  Two  years  later  Killian, 
profiting  by  Kirstein's  work,  placed  direct  laryn- 
goscopy on  a  solid  foundation  by  offering  to  the 
medical  profession  instruments  of  his  own  device 
which  differed  from  the  spatula  idea  in  that  he 
used  regular  tubes.  His  illumination  came  from  an 
electric  head  light  which  Kirstein  had  devised  and 
for  some  time  this  was  the  only  method  of  lighting 
the  tubes.  While  Kirstein  first  thought  of  direct 
laryngoscopy,  Killian  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
placing  it  on  a  practical  basis.  In  this  country 
Jackson  introduced  laryngoscopes  which  carried  the 
light   on   a   light   carrier   at   the   end   of   the   tube. 


These  instruments  in  the  writer's  opinion  are  still 
the  best  for  larynx  work,  pure  and  simple,  because 
they  are  more  easily  handled  than  the  latest  Euro- 
pean idea.  The  hand  light  or  electroscope  of  Brun- 
ings  and  Kahler  are  the  latest  ideas  in  illumination. 
Brunings'  electroscope  has  been  described  and  Kah- 
ler's  is  very  similar  to  it.  Mosher's  instrument  is 
still  another  spatula  for  examining  the  larynx.  With 
all  these  instruments  direct  largyngoscopy  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  development  and  there 
seems  no  excuse  for  every  laryngologist  not  to 
become  expert  with  at  least  one  of  the  methods. 
2.  Indications  for  Direct  Laryngoscopy. 
The  indications  for  direct  laryngoscopy  are  so 
numerous  that  the  writer  feels  justified  in  saying 


Fig.    1.      Stages   I.   and   II.;    Recogniti. 
of  the  epiglottis.     Brunings. 


and    passage 


that  the  only  indication  for  the  mirror  or  indirect 
method  is  in  routine  office  work  where  time  is  an 
element  of  importance. 

1.  Those  who  are  expert  with  the  tube  will  never 
waste  time  trying  to  examine  the  larynges  of  chil- 
dren with  the  mirror.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat here  the  difficulties  of  seeing  the  child's  larynx 
with  the  mirror,  for  every  laryngologist  is  familiar 
with  them.  The  tube  solves  all  difficulties  by  ex- 
posing the  larynx  in  a  few  seconds. 

2.  Direct  laryngoscopy  has  solved  the  problem 
of  operating  in  the  child's  larynx.  In  papillomata 
and  stenosis  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  as  will  be  shown  later  on.  It  can  be  said 
absolutely  that  it  is  the  only  method  of  operating 
in  the  child's  larynx. 

3.  In  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  it  is  the 
only  method  worth  while  because  one  sees  so  much 
better   than   with   the   mirror.     The  object   can   be 
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grasped  and  manipulated  if  necessary,  which  is  of 
importance  in  some  cases  to  prevent  injury  of  the 
tissues. 

4.  In  the  removal  of  tumors  and  specimens  for 
iiicroscopic    examination,    the    operation    is    more 

accurately  done  than  with  the  mirror.  Especially  in 
the  anterior  commissure  and  on  the  cords  anteriorly 
>  the  method  of  particular  value. 

5.  The  e.xamination  of  the  subglottic  space  is 
quickly  made  and  pathological  lesions  seen  which 
would  be  very  difficult  with  the  indirect  method. 
In  the  same  way  the  ventricles  can  be  exi)l<ired  on 
the  two  sides. 

6.  The  extent  and  limitation  of  malignant  and 
tubercular  growths  arc  often  of  importance  in  giv- 


ment  after  the  writers  method,  accidents  are  not 
so  apt  to  hap|ien.  I'.ut  in  any  case  of  dyspnea,  the 
o]>erator  shcjuld  be  ready  to  do  tracheotomy  after 
whicli  the  examination  may  be  proceeded  with  in 
safety.  It  is  pmbably  better  to  examine  tliese  pa- 
tients with  the  mirrnr  since  any  iii^irunu-nialion  in- 
creases the  danger  n\  sjjasm  an<l  sii (location.  In 
one  case  examined  by  the  writer,  the  atteni|>t  to  in- 
troduce the  laryngoscope  caused  such  marked 
increase  in  the  dyspnea  tliat  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  traclieotomy  with  the  patient  sitting. 

2.  /ViV/Zi  blood  pressure  especially  if  there  are 
changes  in  the  blood  vessels  or  aueur\sm  of  the 
aorta.  While  direct  laryngosco]>y  is  practiced  in 
these  conditions,  what  was  sairl  abow  .ipj>Ii(  ;  liere 


ing  a  prognosis  or  in  deciding  as  to  the  advisability 
t  an  operation  and  here  direct  laryngoscopy  is  in- 
.  aluable. 

7.  In  a  low  hanging  Cjjiglottis  or  an  extremely 
-ensitive  throat,  the  mirror  .sometimes  fails  even 
ifter  the  use  of  cocaine.  Such  i)atients  "an  be 
-nccessfully  examined  with  the  direct  laryn'.,'oscope. 

8.  To  get  a  better  view  of  the  trachea  than  with 
the  mirror,  the  instrument  made  by  DeZeng  is  ideal. 
It  gives  a  good  view  of  the  bifurcation.  While  these 
indications  can  l)c  dilated  ujxjn,  it  is  not  necessary 

o  do  so. 

K    CONTRAINDICATION.S    To    DiRECT    F-AkYN*;oSCoPV. 

1.  Serious  Cases  of  Dyspnea.  With  the  head  in 
extension  as  is  practiced  by  some,  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  direct  examination  of  the  larynx. 
The  application  of  cocaine  is  particularly  trjing  to 
-tich  j>atients  and  may  result  in  attacks  of  suffoca- 
tion.   With  the  head  straight  and  a  smaller  instru- 


in  that  the  extension  of  the  head  and  the  use  of  a 
large  instrument  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
writer  does  not  hesitate  to  examine  these  i)atients 
because,  with  his  method,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  do  harm. 

3.  Failure  of  compensation  in  the  heart  is  an  ab- 
solute contraindication  to  direct  laryngoscopy  with 
any  method  as  is  extreme  wcikiicss  where  ;iny 
operative  procedure  will  do  serious  li.irni. 

4.  MlCTIIoHS  Ot^^  E.X  \MININ<;  Till.  I.\KVNX    DiKKl  II.V. 

I.  The  patient  siltimj.  Inder  criteria  determin- 
ing the  a|)plicability  of  .lutoscfipy  lirunings  says: 
"I'.ut  if  the  surgeon  lakes  up  his  |«isition  in  front 
of  the  patient,  who  should  Ik-  sitting  with  his  head 
imxlerately  bent  b,ickwards,  it  is  often  jHissiblc,  by 
pressing  with  the  spatula  in  a  forward  direction,  to 
obtain  a  view  not  only  of  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis 
but  also  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  lingual 
surface.    It  may  even  happen,  in  particularly  favor- 
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able  cases,  that  by  introducing  the  spatula  a  long 
way  and  exercising  a  strong  pressure  a  direct  view 
of  the  arytenoid  region  may  be  obtained.  This 
experiment,  though  in  itself  unimportant,  has  a  cer- 
tain importance  as  a  preliminary,  and  should  pre- 
cede any  direct  laryngoscopy  in  order  to  ascertain 
to  what  degree  it  is  practicable.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  that  autoscopy  is  the  more  easily  per- 
formed in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  examination 
possible  with  the  tongue  spatula,  but  exceptions 
will  no  doubt  occur.  When  the  neck  is  short  and 
the  glottis  is  high,  is  is  often  very  easy  to  reveal  a 
large  portion  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
especially  when  it  is  considerably  inclined  in  a 
posterior  direction.  Therefore  when  experimenting 
with  the  tongue  spatula,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
distance  between  the  epiglottis  or  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  back  of  the  throat.  If  the  interval  is  small 
and  cannot  be  much  enlarged,  even  by  considerable 
pressure,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
direct  laryngoscopy  even  when  the  epiglottis  is  well 
in  sight.  The  test  with  the  tongue  spatula  should 
not  be  slurred  over,  as  for  one  thing  it  affords  a 
means  of  judging  the  endurance  and  reflex  irrita- 
biHty  of  the  patient.  A  long  and  slender  neck  and 
movable  Adam's  apple  are  always  more  favorable 
for  the  examination  than  a  short  and  stiff  neck, 
strong  neck  muscles  and  a  short  and  thick  tongue. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  women,  children  and 
old  people  are,  in  general,  much  better  suited  for 
autoscopy  than  strong  men.  One  important  cri- 
terion for  the  applicability  of  autoscopy,  which  will 
be  repeatedly  referred  to  later  on  and  may  be  men- 
tioned now,  is  the  position  of  the  upper  incisors. 
When  they  are  very  prominent  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  get  the  spatula  in  the  direction  of  the 
trachea  than  when  they  are  little  developed  or  ab- 
sent altogether.  A  gap  of  at  least  two  teeth  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw  considerably  facili- 
tates direct  examinations." 

The  writer  mentions  these  views  of  probably  the 
most  expert  European  laryngoscopist  to  disagree 
with  them  and  to  state  that  in  his  judgment  prac- 
tically every  patient  can  be  examined  at  the  first 
sitting  and  that  without  the  preliminary  use  of  the 
spatula.  The  writer  can  truthfully  say  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  he  has  not  failed  once  to  get 
a  satisfactory  view  of  the  larynx  at  the  first  trial 
with  the  methods  which  he  will  describe  later.  With 
the  proper  position  of  the  head  and  a  small  tube, 
direct  laryngoscopy  is  one  of  the  easiest  procedures 
in  surgery  in  experienced  hands.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  the  examination  and  operation,  if 
one  be  necessary,  are  done  at  the  same  sitting  and 


the  operation  is  concluded  unless  severe  hemor- 
rhage compels  a  second  sitting.  Having  digressed 
to  this  extent  to  champion  American  methods  as 
opposed  to  some  of  the  best  European,  the  writer 
will  now  describe  Brunings'  method  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  the  methods  used  in  this  country. 
Brunings  says:  "After  the  spatula  has  been  fitted 
to  the  electroscope,  the  light  arranged,  and  a  damp 
rag  placed  ready  for  cleaning  the  mirror  of  the 
electroscope,  if  it  should  be  required,  the  spatula 
for  autoscopy  and  the  mirror  of  the  electroscope 
should  be  slightly  warmed  over  a  lamp,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  actual  introduction  of  the  tube.  The 
process   may  be   divided   into   three   stages   in   the 


Fig.   4.      Stage   IV.:   Deep  introduction.      Brunings. 

case  of  all  direct  examinations  of  the  air  passages. 

First  movement  •  Bringing  into  view  the  lingual 
surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

Second  movement :  Passing  beyond  the  epiglottis 
and  pushing  it  aside. 

Third  movement :  Pushing  the  tube  deeper,  pos- 
sibly through  the  larynx. 

First  Movement.  It  is  better  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: The  patient  should  bend  his  head  back  very 
little,  and  should  hold  his  tongue  fast  with  his  left 
hand  to  prevent  it  moving  inconveniently.  The  sur- 
geon should  then  introduce  the  spatula  exactly  in 
the  middle  line,  not  too  vertically,  so  that  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed  the  upper  edge,  i.  e.,  about  5  to 
7  centimetres,  of  the  epiglottis  comes  into  view.  The 
surgeon's  eye  should  remain  all  the  time  close  over 
the  slit  in  the  electroscopic  mirror. 

In  order  that  the  spatula,  while  being  pressed 
down,   may   not   slide   off  laterally   or   downwards 
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from  the  raised  tongue,  and  in  order  that  the  lips 
and  teeth  of  the  patient  may  be  protected  from 
pressure,  I  urgently  advise  the  surgeon  to  proceed 
as  follows  in  all  direct  examinations :  The  left  fore- 
finger should  push  up  the  upper  lip  until  the  thumb 
which  is  pressed  against  the  forefinger,  finds  a  se- 
cure support  against  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  The 
tube  should  be  introduced  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  thumb  prevents  lateral  displacement,  while  the 
forefinger  protects  the  teeth  from  pressure  and 
scr\'es  to  guide  the  tube  when  it  is  introduced 
farther. 

This  manipulation,  which  even  inexperienced 
operators  very  easily  acquire,  is  much  safer  and  less 
trying  to  the  patient  than  the  introduction  of  a 
finger  into  the  mouth  and  the  vain  endeavor  to 
find  a  support  from  the  movable  soft  parts.  More- 
over, this  method,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
finger,  alone  enables  the  teeth  to  be  protected  from 
pressure  or  even  from  contact  with  the  tube.  It 
also  entirely  does  away  with  the  strong  friction 
which,  in  any  case,  the  teeth  exert  upon  the  tube, 
as  it  is  possible  to  control  the  advance  of  the  tube 
quietly  and  progressively  with  the  forefinger.  To 
return  to  the  introduction  of  the  tube,  after  the 
free  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  which  is  often  only 
attained  after  having  pressed  down  the  tongue  at 
various  places,  has  been  brought  into  view,  the 
end  of  the  spatula  should  be  slightly  raised,  and 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  left  hand,  over  the 
epiglottis  for  about  2  centimetres  exactly  in  the 
mid-line,  so  that  it  has  altogether  moved  about 
8  or  10  centimetres  inward. 

Second  Moi'emcnt.  I  now  come  to  the  actual 
autoscopic  displacement.  The  patient  should  let  go 
his  tongue  and  lean  his  head  back  a  good  deal  more. 
At  the  same  time,  while  keeping  exactly  to  the  mid- 
dle line,  the  surgeon  should  exert  powerful  pressure 
in  a  forward  direction  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but 
shouUI  not  allow  the  tube,  which  is  resting  in  the 
angle  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  to  move  in 
any  deeper.  What  has  to  be  aimed  at  is  rather  a 
purely  rotary  motion  about  a  horizontal  axis  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  spatula,  together  with  a  gentle 
forward   pull. 

It  is  very  advisable  during  this  autoscopic  dis- 
placement to  make  the  patient  utter  a  continuous 
sound.  This  not  only  diminishes  the  tendency  to 
pressure,  but  also  renders  orientation  much  easier. 
For  whereas  the  back  of  the  throat,  which  is  im- 
mediately in  view,  affords  no  useful  landmark,  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  which  then  enter  the  field  of 
vision   show   t   '  "  '•    'v  their  symmetrical   vibra- 


tions, if  the  tube  has  swerved  from  the  medial 
plane,  and  this  deviation  can  consequently  be  cor- 
rected while  further  displacement  is  proceeded  with. 
The  amount  of  pressure  required  in  order  to 
bring  successively  into  the  field  of  vision  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  posterior  commissure,  the  vocal 
cords  and  the  anterior  commissure,  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  different  individuals,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
on.  On  the  average  it  amounts  to  about  one-half 
the  pressure  which  the  hand  of  a  strong  man  is,  in 
fact,  capable  of  exerting  in  that  particular  position 
( 10  kilogrammes).  As  the  root  of  the  tongue  is 
capable  of  supporting  considerable  pressure,  there  is 
not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  even  in  the 
case  of  a  beginner,  provided  that  he  avoids  lateral 
deviations,  and,  above  all.  docs  not  introduce  the. 


larynifoKrni.y    in    llie    littmg    poiilion        .J»ck«oii  i 

tube  too  deeply.  If  a  short  autoscopy  spatula  is 
used,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enter  the  sinus 
piriformis.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  it  is 
better  to  hark  back  and  begin  again  with  the  first 
movement. 

Third  Movement.  The  (kcj>cr  intrrxluction  of 
the  tube  and  the  passage  of  the  glottis  no  longer 
belongs  to  laryngoscopy  proper.  Nevertheless  it 
may  become  necessary  to  increase  the  depth  to 
which  the  tube  is  introduced  in  the  second  stage  by 
1  or  2  centimetres,  and  this  can  easily  l>e  accom- 
plished without  friction  to  the  teeth  by  gradually 
moving  the  left  forefinger  forward.  This,  in  fact, 
constitutes  laryngoscopia  subglotlica,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  subglottic  space,  the 
hinder  wall  of  which  can  he  sufficiently  inspected  by 
merely  elevating  the  spatula  sufficiently.  It  is  par- 
ticularly easy  to  get  a  view  of  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  vocal  cords  if  the  spatula  is  inserted  obliquely 
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in  the  corner  of  the  mouth.     This  will  be  dealt  with 
farther  on." 

Brunings'  method  has  been  given  verbatim  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  the  American  methods 
which  seem  much  simpler.  The  method  used  by 
the  writer  is  certainly  easier  and  just  as  elificient 
for  operative  procedures.  The  unpopularity  of  tube 
work  is  due  to  the  complicated  methods  of  examina- 
tion. The  different  methods  devised  in  this  coun- 
try will  now  he  taken  up  botli  in  the  sitting  and  the 
prone  positions. 

The  usual  method  of  direct  laryngoscopy  i)i  the 
sitting  position.  The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  examination  is  always  easier  in 
the  sitting  than  in  the  prone  position  in  adults. 

The  method  to  be  described  may  be  called  di- 
'rect  laryngoscopy  with  the  head  in  the  Boyce  posi- 
tion with  the  patient  sitting.  It  was  described  by 
Jackson  in  his  book  on  tracheo-bronchoscopy  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  still  used  by  him.  The  patient 
is  seated  on  a  low  stool — so  low  that  when  the 
operator  stands  in  front  of  him,  the  instrument 
can  be  passed  with  the  elbow  and  the  hand  in  the 
same  plane.  This  is  a  very  important  point  for 
if  the  stool  is  too  high  successful  work  cannot  be 
done.  The  next  step  is  cocainizing  the  pharynx 
with  a  curved  applicator.  After  waiting  a  minute 
or  two,  the  laryngoscope  is  passed  straight  down  be- 
tween the  incisor  teeth,  pushing  the  tongue  into 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  head  is  extended  more 
or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  instrument. 
With  the  large  Jackson  tube  the  head  must  be 
thrown  far  back.  The  tube  slips  along  the  tongue 
until  the  epiglottis  comes  into  view.  Usually  at 
this  point  more  cocaine  must  be  applied  tlirough 
the  laryngoscope  by  means  of  straight  applicators, 
the  anesthetic  being  carried  straight  down  into  the 
larynx.  By  depressing  the  handle,  the  spatula  end 
of  the  instrument  is  made  to  slide  along  the  \yall 
of  the  pharynx  about  a  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  handle  is  then  raised  bringing  the 
spatula  end  forward  and  pulling  the  epiglottis  for- 
ward with  it.  At  this  point  one  must  pull  con- 
siderably to  see  the  larynx  at  all  satisfactorily,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  anterior 
commissure.  With  such  a  large  instrument  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  head  sufficiently 
to  see  the  larynx.  For  this  reason  the  writer  soon 
gave  up  the  large  laryngoscope  and  tried  the  small 
instrument  devised  by  Jackson  for  children.  This 
tube  is  more  easily  introduced  and  works  better  in 
most  cases  but  it  was  too  large  for  some  patients. 
The  difficulties  of  holding  the  tube  with  one  hand 
and    operating    witli    the    other    are    great.      Jack- 


son advised  that  the  larynx  be  exposed  by  manipu- 
lating the  instrument  and  not  by  using  force,  but 
this  did  not  work  with  the  writer.    In  expressing  the 
above  views  the  writer  wishes  it  understood  that 
they  are  his  own  opinions  and  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  others  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  Jackson  tubes.     The  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults in  direct  laryngoscopy  led  the  writer  to  ex- 
periment   with    the   purpose    of    finding   an    easier 
method    and    one    which    could    be    used    satisfac- 
torily in  every  patient.     In  conversations  with  dif- 
ferent laryngologists,  he  found  that  their  troubles 
corresponded   with  his   own.     The   great   difficulty 
with  all  laryngoscopes  is  their  large  size  which  com- 
pels  an   unnatural   position   of    the   head   and    un- 
necessary and  painful  pulling  on  the  instrument  to 
accomplish  any  results.    Long  ago  the  writer  found 
that   it   is   just   as   easy   to  see   through   a   smaller 
tube  and,   with  a  little  practice,   as   easy  to   work 
through  it.     Besides,  the  ease  of   introducing  the 
smaller    tube    and    the    absence    of    strain    on    the 
patient  more  than  made  up   for  the  difTerence  in 
size  of  the  tubes.    The  laryngoscope  to  be  described 
is  the  smallest  one  made  and  also  the  most  satis- 
factory to  those  who  have  used  it  or  have  seen  it 
used  because  it  removes  all  natural  difficulties  of 
the   operation    and   makes   direct   laryngoscopy   al- 
most as  easy  as  the  indirect  method.     The  instru- 
ment   is    used    in    adults    and    children    for    laryn- 
goscopy and  the  examination  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  esophagus  and  thus  does  away  with  a  multi- 
plicity  of   instruments   which   is  the  bane  of  tube 
work.      It   has   solved   all   the   problems   of   direct 
laryngoscopy  for  the  writer  and  he  commends  it  to 
laryngologists   as   the   simplest  of   all   instruments. 
The   important  point  in  working  through  a  small 
tube  is  in  training  the  eye  to  the  proper  perspec- 
tive and  this  is  soon  learned.     One  finds  that  the 
work  through  a  small  laryngoscope  helps  him  great- 
l}-  in  operating  through  the  still  smaller  broncho- 
scopes.   Before  dismissing  the  comparison  of  laryn- 
goscopes, just  a  word  as  to  their  illumination  may 
be  said.     However  brilliant  Brunings'  electroscope 
may  be  for  bronchoscopes,  the  writer  believes  from 
personal  experience  that  the  open  tube  with   the 
light  at  the  end  is  better  for  direct  laryngoscopy. 
The   light   is  bright  enough    for  all   purposes   and 
one  has  the  advantage  of  the  open  tube  to  operate 
through  which  is  an  advantage.     In  laryngeal  work 
the  mirror  arrangement  of  the  Brunings  instrument 
is  in  the  way  of  the  large  forceps  which  are  gen- 
erally used  for  operative  work  in  the  larynx.    The 
instrument  which  the  writer  uses  in  all  his  short 
tube  work  is  a  modification  of  the  old  Jackson  tube 
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— the  first  one  he  devised  for  children.  After  the 
separable  specula  appeared,  it  fell  into  disuse  and 
was  no  longer  made.  The  original  instrument  was 
17  centimetres  long  and  10  millimetres  in  the  in- 
side diameter.  It  had  a  drainage  tube  which  was 
practically  never  used  and  took  up  valuable  space 
in  the  tube.  The  handle  had  no  vertical  part  as 
the  separable  specula  possess  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  exert  any  leverage  on  it.  In  modifying 
the  instrument,  the  writer  had  the  drainage  tube 
removed  and  a  vertical  handle  attached  which  can 
be  removed  as  may  be  necessary.  The  detachable 
handle  makes  the  instrument  doubly  valuable  as  will 
appear  later.  Tiie  tube  has  been  described  at  length 
because  those  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  be- 
come enthusiastic  at  its  ease  of  introduction  and 
exposure  of  the  larynx. 

(  To  be  conlinued.) 


•ST-OPER.\TIVE    THROiMBO-PMLElJlTlS. 
Raymond  Wallace,  M.S.M.Sc, 
Ch.xttanooga,  Tenn. 


I'ost-ojKrrative  thromljo-phlebitis  was  classed  by 

the  late  Maurice  Richardson  among  the  "Unavoid- 

lo  Calamities  Following  Surgical  Operation."     Its 

urrence  after  celiotomies  is  a  most  distressing 

cumplication,   because  of   the   potential   embolism ; 

but    the    prolonged    period    of   convalescence,    and 

the  more  or  less  disabling  sequence  to  the  patient, 

also  make  the  subject  of  large  importance  in  the 

■  rfection  of  surgical  recoveries. 

1  rom  a  wide  range  of  statistics,  thrombo-phlebi- 

follows   in    1.2%    of  all   abdominal   oiK-rations. 

If  veins  chietly  involved  are  the  external  iliac, 

tile  common  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  saphenous,  the 

mesenteric,  and  the  portal. 

a)  Klicn'  reports  70  cases  of  posl-oiK^rative 
rimbophlcbitis  in  5851  gynecologic  operations 
:  formed  in  ten  years.  Over  one-half  of  these 
llowed  celiotomies,  and  one-third  followed 
'•mectomics. 

I)  (  Schweiningcr-  reported  22  cases  of  femoral 
ihromlxisis  in  1315  cases  in  four  years  at  the 
Munich   Hospital   for  Women's  Diseases. 

(c  )  .\ll)anus'  found  53  cases  in  1 140  laparotomies, 
and  of  these  2^  were  in  non-septic  cases;  the  re- 
maining; IS  .  .1'  -  included  6  cases  of  pyosalpinx  and 
12  ca»r-.  of  Nt|.ii>    lc;.ions  in  the  alxlomcn. 

(d  I  In  a  scries  of  7130  gj-nccologic  operations  in 

KcIKU  Ginic,  Schcnck*  reports  48  cases  of  throm- 

itis.     In  this  scries  four  followed  perineal 

Tis  alone.     The  cases  of  fibroid  tumors  in 
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this  series,  although  but  ten  per  cent.,  supplied  over 
one-third  of  the  instances  of  thrombosis.  That 
only  one  case  of  ihrombt)sis  occurred  in  the  entire 
scries  of  operations  dune  lor  |>elvic  intlanmiation, 
would  indicate  that  infection  plays  a  small  part  in 
the  etiology. 

(el  Sonnenburg's'  series  of  UXXJ  o|ier;iiive  cases 
of  appendicitis  yielded  20  cases.  <  >i  tlicvc  '.'  fol- 
lowed simple  catarrhal  a])pentlicitis ;  4,  the  gan- 
grenous, and  7  the  perforative  type.  In  17  of  tlic 
20  cases  the  thrombi  were  located  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, 1  in  the  vena  cava,  and  2  in  tlie  jiortal 
system;  •>  on  the  right  side,  6  on  the  left  side,  and 
2  on  both  sides. 

(  f )  In  3334  cases  of  apiKudicitis  quoted  by  i  tow- 
ard" there  were  2*)  cases  of  thrombosis. 

In  1000  cases  of  aiJpcndicitis  at  the  Lontlon  Hos- 
pital' it  occurred  in  12  cases,  the  left  femoral  vein 
being  affected  in  11.  the  right  in  1. 

In  400  appendicectomies  at  St.  George  Hospital 
analyzed  by  Tebbs,  there  were  S  with  thrombosis. 

(g)  In  the  collected  statistics  then  of  5734  cases 
of  appendicitis  with  68  ca.ses  of  thrombo-phlebitis, 
there  is  an  incidence  of   1.2%. 

(h)  Finally,  in  this  entire  collective  .series  of 
21170  celiotomies,  there  were  261  cases,  or  the  same 
incidence  of  1.2%  post-operative  thrombophlebitis. 

The  etiology  of  this  condition  is  dismissed  lirietly 
by  most  writers,  either  as  obscure,  or  as  due  to 
hemic  origin,  trauma,  or  infection,  but  no  intelligent 
prophylaxis  may  be  practiced  without  a  sound 
theory  of  causation. 

.\  study  of  the  statistics  in  this  larue  scries  of 
cases  makes  clear  a  few  definite  facts: — 

1.  I'ost-ojK-rative  thrombo-phlebitis  occurs  almost 
exclusively  after  abdominal  oi>erations. 

2.  It  occurs  frequently  in  clean  ra<es — witlmut 
the  |irc-operative  or  post -operative  presence  of 
demon-trable  b.icterial   infection. 

3.  It  occurs  in  about  one-third  of  .ill  statisiic.nl 
cases  in  myomectomies. 

4.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  the 
femoral  vein  and  on  the  left  side. 

Several  theories  have  W-en  advanced  as  to  the 
exact  etiology-,  but  from  a  consideration  of  -.t.itisiics, 
it  is  verv  doubt  I  ul  whether  any  one  i.iuse.  be  it 
chemical,  traumatic,  nr  bacterial,  can  l>e  ascribed  in 
all  ca'^es.  Certain  predisposing  phy-iologic  f.ictors. 
however,  are  present  in  all  cases : 

The  peripheral  venous  circtdation  is  compara- 
tively sluggish. 

The  venous  coats  ,ire  thin  and  permeable  to  mi- 
crobic  infection. 

\'cnous  bloTKl  presents  a  greater  coagtdability. 
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The  superficial  distribution  of  veins  submits  them 
to  outside  pressure  and  injury. 

Large  varicosities  in  the  lower  limbs  afford  a 
predisposing  cause. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are  often  di- 
lated and  their  walls  diseased  by  the  pressure  of 
intra-abdominal  tumors  or  inflammatory  masses. 

Kelling*  has  recently  done  special  experimental 
work  along  this  line,  and  concludes  that  infection 
is  the  prime  cause,  arising  either  through  a  low 
grade  infection  in  the  natural  clot  behind  a  ligature, 
which  disintegrates  and  is  carried  in  the  circulation 
to  other  points  where  thrombi  develop,  or  from 
stitch  abscesses  where  infection  travels  directly 
through  the  superficial  or  deep  epigastric  veins  to 
the  femoral  or  iliac  vessels. 

Clark',  from  clinical  and  experimental  work,  con- 
cludes that  traumatism  during  operation  exerted 
upon  the  deep  epigastric  vein,  causes  the  primary 
thrombosis  which  slowly  progresses  through  the 
vessel  until  it  reaches  the  external  iliac,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  a  retrogressive  thrombus  in  the  femoral 
vein. 

Traumatism  of  the  pelvic  tissues,  during  exten- 
sive operations  upon  the  vagina,  rectum,  cervix  or 
perineum,  rarely  gives  rise  to  a  thrombo-phlebitis. 
However,  in  Cordier's^"  series  of  232  cases  follow- 
ing abdominal  and  pelvic  operations,  9  followed 
vaginal  hysterectomy  for  cancer,  and  8  followed 
vaginal  operations,  their  character  not  stated.  It 
has  occurred  rarely  following  curettages  and 
perineorrhaphies. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvic 
venous  system.  The  uterine  and  vaginal  plexuses 
empty  into  the  internal  iliac.  The  hemorrhoidal 
veins  terminate  in  the  internal  pudic  which  empties 
into  the  internal  iliac.  The  superficial  epigastric 
empties  at  right  angles  into  the  femoral;  the  deep 
epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac  into  the  internal 
iliac  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  infections  following  operations 
upon  the  rectum,  perineum,  vagina,  or  upon  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  tubes  or  broad  ligament,  if  carried 
by  the  veins  might  rarely  produce  a  septic  throm- 
bosis of  the  portal  vein,  but  usually  a  septicemia  or 
a  pyemia. 

The  frequency  of  puerperal  septic  thrombo- 
phlebitis has  recently  been  studied^'.  Williams  esti- 
mates that  one-third  of  all  women  dying  of  puer- 
peral infection  showed  septic  thrombosis.  Len- 
hartz  placed  it  at  50  per  cent. ;  Trendelenburg  the 
same,  and  Kneise  somewhat  less.  Seegert  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  these  thrombo-phlebitic  processes 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pure;  in  other  words. 


confined  to  the  veins.  In  31  cases  he  found  only 
5  tUTies  a  combination  of  thrombo-phlebitis  with 
lymphatic  processes,  the  rest  being  pure  pyemia. 

From  our  present  knowledge  we  must  conclude, 
then,  that  there  are  two  undoubted  primary  fac- 
tors :  Traumatism  of  the  abdominal  wall,  especially 
of  the  superficial  and  deep  epigastric  veins;  and 
secondly,  deep  or  superficial  infection  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision,  which  is  carried  by  the  epigastric 
veins  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  forming  re- 
spectively a  retrogressive  or  a  metastatic  thrombus. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  clinical  symptoms 
these  two  theories  are  wholly  tenable.  The  condi- 
tion arises  usually  from  7  to  21  days  after  opera- 
tion, giving  time,  in  either  event,  for  the  slow  retro- 
grade formation  of  a  thrombus,  or  a  metastasis 
from  the  disintegration  of  an  infected  clot.  It  is 
evident  that  a  certain  amount  of  thrombosis  oc- 
curs behind  every  vein  that  is  ligated.  It  is  then 
quite  conceivable  that  in  certain  individuals  when 
the  chemical  or  cellular  constituents  of  the  blood 
have  been  altered  by  disease,  the  coagulability  in- 
creased, with  the  vascular  disturbances  due  to 
anesthesia,  and  the  blood  changes  due  to  the  ether 
intoxication,  there  may  be  fertile  fields  for  throm- 
bus formation,  either  from  trauma  or  infection. 

The  preponderance  of  thrombosis  in  the  left 
femoral  vein  is  difiicult  of  explanation,  particularly 
when  it  follows  an  appendicectomy  or  cholecystect- 
omy. It  can  be  accounted  for  by  metastasis  as 
when  the  infection  introduced  in  a  dissecting  room 
puncture  of  the  index  finger  is  followed  by  a  throm- 
bo-phlebitis of  the  left  femoral  vein.  (Chaicot)". 
Such  "leaps"  must  be  accounted  for  by  bacterial 
colonies  filtering  through  the  pulmonary  plexuses 
and  gaining  the  arterial  circulation  until  they  find 
their  way  to  a  traumatized  or  diseased  vein  wall. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  thrombosis 
in  the  epigastric  veins  through  their  anastomoses 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  retrograde  throm- 
bus in  the  left  femoral. 

It  is  needless  to  consider  the  familiar  sympto- 
matology, but  based  upon  the  etiology  just  dis- 
cussed, we  may  perhaps  gather  clearer  and  saner 
methods  of  prophylaxis,  for  thrombo-phlebitis  is 
indeed  occasionally  of  serious  import  when  meta- 
static emboli  give  rise  to  pleuritis,  pneumonia, 
cerebal  apoplexy,  and  to  pyelophlebitis — all,  of 
ominous,  if  not  fatal,  consequence. 

Improved  aseptic  technic,  with  an  absence  of 
wound  infection  and  stitch  abscesses,  will  elimi- 
nate one  evidently  material  factor  in  causation. 
In  the  ligation  of  veins,  long  dead  spaces  within 
the  vessel   should  be  avoided  by  clamping  and 
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tying  as  distal  to  the  operative  wound  as  possi- 
ble. 

Subjects  with  flabby  skin  and  musculature,  and 
with  poor  heat  action,  should,  whenever  possible, 
receive  preliminary  treatment  by  massage,  hydro- 
therapy and  tonics.  The  prolonged  use  of  re- 
tractors, particularly  the  self-retaining  varieties, 
should  be  avoided,  for  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able amount  of  traumatism  to  the  vein  walls  is 
caused  by  prolonged  and  rough  retraction.  It  is 
likewise  probable  that  needless  sponging  and 
wiping  of  the  cut  tissues  adds  to  this  traumatism. 

In  my  last  series  of  200  celiotomies  I  have  had 
three  cases  of  thrombo-phlebitis.  all  of  tiie  left 
femoral. 

Case  I.  Female,  age  28.  Large  uterine  fibroid. 
No  history  of  inter-menstrual  bleeding,  slight 
menorrhagia,  no  anemia,  general  health  good ; 
operation  time  42  minutes.  Sub-total  hystero- 
myomectomy,  primary  healing,  no  fever  after 
third  day.  There  was,  however,  unusual  tender- 
ness over  the  abdominal  wall  though  without 
fever.  Undoubtedly  at  this  time  the  left  deep 
epigastric  vein  was  thrombosed  and  painful,  this 
finally  reaching  the  femoral  and  on  the  8th  day 
pain  appeared  in  the  left  popliteal  space,  with 
chill  and  fever.  The  femoral  vein  became  tender 
and  whip-like.  Bed  convalescence  lengthened 
five  weeks.  Some  edema  persisted  for  several 
months.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  retrograde 
thrombus  of  low  grade  infection. 

Case  II.  Female,  age  22.  Bilateral  salpingec- 
tomy and  appendicectomy ;  no  drainage.  Hemo- 
globin 80  per  cent.  No  fever  after  5th  day,  but 
complained  of  tender  abdomen.  Stitches  removed 
on  9th  day.  primary. healing.  On  13th  day  tem- 
perature rose  to  103°,  with  chilliness  and  pain  in 
left  leg.  This  rapidly  became  edematous  and 
was  constantly  painful.  Fever  continued  for  five 
days.  Bed  convalescence  extended  four  weeks. 
Complete  restoration  in  four  months.  This  was 
probably  another  infected  retrograde  thrombus 
from  deep  epigastric  veins. 

(v.SF  HI.  l-cnnle.  age  42.  Chronic  adherent 
appendicitis.  Musculature  flabby.  Condition  im- 
paired by  recent  childbirth.  Operation  time  18 
minutes ;  no  retractors  used.  No  post-operative 
fever  Stitrhe^  removed  8th  day.  primary  heal- 
ing. Or  ■'  '  '  ain  and  swelling  of  left  lower 
limb,  ni  n.-i.  no  chills  or  fever.  Com- 
plete si;'  three  weeks.  This  is  one  of 
the  pu/.  -;  although  undoubtedly  of 
metastat  it  Was  a  low  grade  infection 
without   chiii   uT  temperature  manifestation. 

The  post-operative  management  of  the  patient 
may  influence  the  formation  of  thrombus. 

Early  and  adequate  bowel  action  should  be  se- 
cured whenever  possible,  for  the  pressure  of  a 
heavily  loaded  sigmoid  upon  the  iliac  vessels 
might  cavily  slow  the  venous  current  sufficiently 
to  aid  thr   mhosis.    The  position  in  bed  should  be 


frequently  changed  from  side  to  side,  and  often 
to  the  abdomen,  thereby  lessening  venous  stasis 
in  the  extremities. 

It  has  been  my  routine  for  some  years  in  most 
celiotomies  to  give  a  large  rectal  installation  of 
salt  solution  on  the  table,  and  usually  eight 
ounces  every  three  or  four  hours  afterward,  until 
water  can  be  freely  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 
In  this  way  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  constantly 
re-enforced  through  the  pelvic  plexuses  and  kept 
from  stagnating.  The  free  post-operative  ad- 
ministration of  morphine,  which  was  formerly 
quite  general,  no  doubt  aided  other  factors  in 
thrombus  formation. 

The  preventive  treatment  may  be  summed  up 
in  strict  asepsis,  and  the  avoidance  of  trauma. 
However,  there  will  still  remain  a  few  cases  due 
to  obscure  constitutional  dyscrasias  and  unavoid- 
able endovenous  infection  against  which  we  have 
at  present  no  available  means  of  prophyla.xis.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  at  some  future  day  meta- 
static infection  may  be  demonstrated  as  arising 
from  the  mouth,  lungs,  kidneys  and  intestines. 

Surgical  intervention,  except  in  acute  septic 
thrombo-phlebitis,  usually  of  puerperal  origin,  is 
in  most  cases  contra-indicated.  The  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  puerperal  varieties  form  an- 
other chapter,  but  in  passing  we  may  pay  tribute 
to  the  pioneer  work  of  Trendelenburg.  Freund, 
Lenhartz,  Williams.  Jeflf  Miller  and  others. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  when  the  prob- 
lems of  post-operative  adhesions,  and  thrombo- 
phlebitis have  been  solved,  surgery  will  have 
come  more  triumphantly  into  its  own. 
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Puegation  for  Diarrhea. 
The  good  results  of  purgation  in  all  acute  and 
benign  cases  are  too  familiar  to  need  further  em- 
phasis. Our  experience  in  this  series  of  cases  goes 
to  support  the  traditional  belief  that  purgation,  by 
means  of  castor  oil  or  magnesium  sulphate,  is  sec- 
ond only  to  rest  in  bed  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea. 
We  have  seen  no  special  reason  to  prefer  one  of 
these  two  purges  to  the  other.  Either  is  usually 
cflficient. — Richnrd  C.  Caiwit.  in  the  /.  .'L  ^f   -'1 
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THE     ETIOLOGY,     PATHOLOGY     AND 

TREATMENT  OF  PHLEBITIS. 
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de   Lourde, 
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Phlebitis  is  defined  as  inflammation  of  the  vein. 
Therefore  in  studying  this  pathological  condition 
we  must  consider  two  things ;  namely  the  structure 
of  the  tissue  in  its  normal  •  attitude,  and  how  the 
various  forms  of  inflammation  afi'ect  this  structure. 
Before  the  subject  can  be  properly  covered  we  must 
review  the  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology  of 
veins  in  general. 

AN.VTOMV. 

Veins  are  vessels  which  serve  to  return  the  blood 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  heart.  Two  distinct  sets  of  vessels  make  up 
the  venous  system :  namely  the  pulmonary,  and  the 
systemic. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  concerned  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  lungs.  L'nlike  all  other  veins  these 
contain  arterial  blood  on  its  way  from  the  lungs  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  systemic  veins  are  the  ones  concerned  in  the 
general  circulation  and  convey  the  blood  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

The  portal  vein  is  a  large  appendage  to  the  sys- 
temic circulation  which  collects  the  venous  blood 
from  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  splenic,  inferior 
mesenteric  and  gastric,  the  venae  portae.  This  vein 
ramifies  through  the  liver  tissue,  reappears  as  the 
hepatic  and  empties  this  blood  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

Nearly  all  veins  have  valves  arranged  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  groups  of  three  at  variable  distances.  This 
is  especially  true  of  veins  of  the  lower  extremities, 
where  the  valves  are  more  numerous  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  flow  against  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
blood  itself. 

Here  and  there  we  find  veins  minus  these  blood- 
column-supporting  valves,  as  in  the  smaller  venous 
canals. 

The  spermatic  veins  have  only  a  few  valves,  and 
they  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  venae  cavae,  hepatic 
veins,  portal  vein,  renal,  uterine  and  ovarian  veins. 

The  structure  of  the  tissue  through  which  veins 
pass  has  much  influence  upon  the  power  of  the 
vein  to  carry  a  column  of  blood.  Such  support  for 
the  veins  has  little  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  firm  elastic  tissue  and 
muscle  aid  the  movement  of  the  blood. 


HISTOLOGY. 

\  eins  are  composed  of  three  coats,  internal,  mid- 
dle, and  external.  The  internal  coat  is  made  of 
endothelium,  the  middle  coat  of  muscular  tissue, 
and  the  external  of  connective  or  areolar  tissue. 
The  amount  of  these  various  tissues  differs  in  veins 
of  modified  size  and  position.  In  this  connection 
we  must  remember  that  veins  are  passive  channels 
of  circtilation,  and  for  this  reason  the  muscular 
coat  is  not  heavy. 

The  endothelium  of  the  intima  is  oval  in  form, 
supported  upon  a  connective  tissue  layer,  consist- 
ing of  a  delicate  network  of  branched  cells  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibers  only 
occasionally  fenestrated. 

The  middle  coat,  or  media,  is  composed  of  a  thick 
layer  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibers,  inter- 
rupted by  a  transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibers  of 
which  the  white  element  is  generally  in  excess.  The 
outer  coat  or  adventitia  is  made  up  of  areolar  tissue 
with  longitudinal  elastic  fibers,  which  in  the  larger 
veins  is  from  two  to  five  times  thicker  than  the 
media.  The  muscular  coat  or  media  is  wanting  in 
such  veins  as  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta,  in 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  brain,  veins  of  the  retina, 
and  the  cancellous  structures  of  bones. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  are  formed  by  a  redu- 
plication of  the  intima,  strengthened  by  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  fibers,  both  surfaces  being  cov- 
ered with  endothelium.  On  the  surface  next  to  the 
wall  of  the  vein,  these  cells  are  arranged  trans- 
versely while  on  the  surface  over  which  the  blood 
current  flows,  they  are  placed  vertically  following 
the  direction  of  the  current,  and  are  of  semi-lunar 
form.  The  concave  margin  of  these  valves  is  free 
and  they  lie  close  to  the  venous  wall  when  the  cur- 
rent flows  normally.  When  there  is  an  impediment 
in  the  onward  flow,  however,  these  edges  flare  and 
open  to  support  the  blood  column. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

So  far  as  a  vasomotor  nerve  supply  is  concerned 
we  find  that  the  veins  as  a  whole  are  lacking  in  this 
innervation.  However  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
statement  and  it  has  been  clearly  proven  by  Mall 
that  the  portal  vein  is  so  supplied  from  the  splanch- 
nic fibers.  But  as  far  as  the  liver  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  portal  vein  in  reality  plays  the  part  of 
an  artery  and  this  may  be  the  reason  for  Nature's 
variation  here.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Roy  and 
Sherrington  that  vasomotor  nerves  supply  the  large 
veins  of  the  neck.  Other  exceptional  and  localized 
nerve  supply  to  veins  has  been  partly  shown  by 
others,  as  Thompson  and  Bancroft. 

Pulsation  in  veins  is  not  normal,  as  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  force  in  the  blood  column  is  usually  lost  in 
the  pre-capillary  cliannels.  tlowevcr,  arterial  dila- 
tation may  transmit  by  increased  blood  pressure 
(arterial)  a  pulse  wave  to  some  veins.  The  term 
venous  pulse  should  apply  to  a  different  phenom- 
enon, namely,  that  seen  in  the  jugular  vein.  This 
is  due  to  back  ])ressure  from  the  heart,  of  which 
close  appro.ximation  is  the  cause.  When  the  flow 
through  the  right  heart  is  impeded  we  observe  such 
a  pulse  wave  as  Mackenzie  has  outlined  very  care- 
fully. 

On  the  whole,  venous  physiolog)'  is  a  wide  field 
for  investigation  and  proof.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  veins  earn,'  impure  blood  to  areas  where  it 
may  become  oxygenated  and  returned  to  the  arteries 
for  distribution. 


generation  beginning  in  the  intima  and  e.Mending  to 
the  other  coals  of  the  vessel.  This  latter  form  may 
invol\e  only  the  inner  coat  of  the  vein  or,  if  of  long 
standing,  the  other  two  coats  may  become  partially 
or  completely  involved.  The  result  of  the  observa- 
tion of  these  fifty  comjiilcd  cases  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  we  can  most  readily  classify  our  phle- 
bitis cases  into  the  acute,  subacute  and  chronic 
tyiHJS. 

l-'urty  of  these  cases  showed  that  i)ropcr  li\ing, 
good  wholesome  food,  care  of  the  skin  by  regular 
bathing,  and  freedom  from  alcohol  were  things 
lacking.  These  forty  cases  were  from  the  slums 
and  the  patients  knew  little  of  the  happiness  derived 
from  right  living.  Thirty  of  these  forty  patients, 
or  75%,  were  alcoholics  to  a  greater  or  less  dc- 


ETIOLOGY. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  personal  obserAa- 
tion  in  fifty  carefully  studied  cases.  In  each  case 
full  histories  were  obtained  as  to  social  data,  family 
history,  past  history,  including  past   illnesses  and 

■resent  illness,  and  general  physical  condition. 

The  etiology  of  phlebitis,  so  far  as  any  one  defi- 
nite organ  is  concerned,  camiot  \tc  plausibly  given 
in  any  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  liider  a  general 
heading  the  fifty  cases  herein  rej>orted  show  that 
two  general  etiological  factors  come  strongly  to  the 
front:  first,  acute  infection  of  the  intinja  following 
a  localized  infection  distant  from  the  vein  or  veins 
involved:  and  secon«l,  a  degeneration,  not  infective 
in  origin  but  rather  the  result  of  occupation,  mal- 

onnation.  lack  of  structural  support  or  deviation 
,11  line,  witli  a  final  residt  showing  some  form  of  de- 


gree: twenty,  or  66.<>%  of  these  thirty  cases  were 
regular  topers,  indulging  principally  in  beer,  gin, 
ale  and  whiskey,  but  seldom  to  the  jwiint  of  intoxi- 
cation. Of  these  thirty  cases  with  alcoholic  taint 
twenty-three,  or  7(xfiJ<,  were  men,  while  the  re- 
maining seven,  or  23. 4^^ .  were  women.  -Ml  of  the 
men  belonged  to  the  laljoring  class,  most  of  them 
working  out-of-doors  as  shovelcrs,  teamsters,  furni- 
ture-movers, bill  distributors,  etc.  The  remaining 
ten  cases,  non-alcoholic  or  ab^^tnincrs  in  type,  were 
made  up  of  two  female  ailnlts.  three  male  .adults, 
and  five  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of 
these  children  two  were  females,  aged  six  and  ten 
years,  three  males  aged  nine,  twelve  and  sixteen 
years.  Each  one  in  this  class  of  ten  cases  l)elonged 
to  families  of  high  social  standing  and  living  under 
exceptionally  goo<l  hygienic  conditions.     So  far  as 
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diet  is  concerned,  this  group  of  ten  cases  of  high 
social  standing  showed  that  high  Hving,  excluding 
alcohol,  was  a  prominent  feature.  Sweets  and 
pastry,  highly  seasoned  roasts,  gravies  rich  in  fat 
and  a  flour  paste  mixture,  luncheons  at  frequent 
intervals  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  children, 
were  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  diet.  Two 
of  the  males  in  this  division  admitted  excess  in 
sexual  gratification  although  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
was  denied  by  them  all. 

Tobacco  was  indulged  in  by  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
six  males,  a  percentage  of  76.9.  Of  these  twenty 
males  who  used  tobacco  eleven  both  chewed  and 
smoked  (55%)  while  the  remainder  (45%)  only 
smoked,  using  cigars  and  the  pipe. 

The  histories  of  these  cases  show  that  of  the 
entire  number  the  following  was  shown  to  be  the 
daily  working  capacity  of  each  individual.  Of  the 
adult  males,  twenty-seven  in  all,  ten  worked  on  a 
scale  of  eight  hours  per  day,  five  averaged  ten 
hours  daily,  and  the  remaining  twelve  worked  on  a 
variable  scale  as  far  as  hours  were  concerned.  Of 
the  adult  females,  ten  were  housewives  and  worked 
from  early  morn  until  late  at  night,  averaging  pos- 
sibly sixteen  hours  per  day.  The  remaining  five 
were  women  of  high  social  standing,  not  taking  part 
in  the  housework  to  any  extent,  yet  were  up  until 
very  late  at  night.  They  would  not  arise  early  in 
the  morning,  however,  and  obtained  all  of  the  sleep 
required,  and  at  times  were  inclined  to  remain  in 
bed  too  long.  The  eight  remaining  cases  were  chil- 
dren who  obtained  regular  sleep  and  recreation. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  20%  of  the  patients  worked 
on  a  scale  of  eight  hours  per  day ;  10%  worked  ten 
hours  per  day ;  24%  labored  mentally  or  physically 
until  their  work  was  finished,  some  extending  their 
labors  into  the  late  hours  of  night;  20%  were 
housewives  and  worked  early  and  late;  10%  were 
women  who  favored  themselves  with  a  bountiful 
amount  of  sleep  although  not  at  regular  periods ; 
16%  were  children  and  averaged  well  so  far  as 
sleep  and  rest  were  concerned. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  past  history  of  the  vari- 
ous cases  it  was  discovered  that  twenty,  or  40%, 
had  had  typhoid  fever.  It  was  surprising  to  me 
that  so  large  a  percentage  should  have  had  this 
illness.  That  no  error  might  have  been  made  in- 
quiry, for  confirmation,  was  made  the  second  time 
with  the  same  result.  I  saw  three  of  these  cases 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  all  of  the 
confirmatory  tests  were  positive.  Of  these  three 
typhoid  cases  one,  a  female,  age  thirty-seven  years, 
developed  a  typical  phlebitis.  The  remaining  sev- 
enteen  cases   revealed   the   fact  that  during  their 


sickness,  seven  of  them  had  developed  severe  pain 
in  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  part  became  very  tender, 
sensitive  to  touch  or  weight  of  bed  clothing,  and 
they  told  of  having  their  limb  elevated  with  the  part 
wrapped  in  cotton  or  flannel  and  artificial  heat  ap- 
plied. These  were  undoubtedly  phlebitides  per 
sequelae  to  the  typhoid. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  eight  of  the  twenty  typhoid 
cases  had  undoubtedly  developed  a  phlebitis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  the  femoral  or  saphenous  veins  being 
the  seat  of  infection.  In  the  one  case  which  I  ob- 
served during  the  activity  of  the  causative  factor 
the  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  of  the  right  limb 
was  involved.  Of  the  seven  remaining  cases,  three 
stated  that  the  right  leg  was  the  one  affected,  one 
stated  that  the  left  lower  limb  was  involved  and  the 
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remaining  three  cases  could  not  recall  the  precise 
location  stating  only  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  legs. 

By  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  of  the  eight  cases 
having  typhoid  fever  as  a  causative  factor,  four 
(50%)  had  the  veins  of  the  lower  right  limb  in- 
volved, one  (12.5%)  had  the  left  lower  extremity 
involved,  the  remaining  number  undetermined  as 
to  which  limb  suffered  the  sequela.  Taking  the 
cases  as  a  whole  eight  (16%)  showed  that  the 
bacillus  typhosus  was  the  organismal  causative  fac- 
tor. Osier  states  that  three  to  four  per  cent,  of 
typhoid  cases  develop  phlebitis  as  a  sequela. 

One  of  the  patients  in  this  series  gave  a  history 
of  having  had  pneumonia  ten  years  previous.  He 
stated  that  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  he 
developed  great  pain  in  the  left  leg.  At  this  time  he 
was  told  that  he  had  inflammation  of  the  veins  in 
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the  atlected  part.  Thus  pneumonia  may  be  an  etio- 
logical factor  in  phlebitis.  It  seems  doubtful  how- 
i  ver,  that  2^  of  a  larger  series  of  pneumonia  cases 

ould  show  this  sequela. 

Ten  of  the  fifty  cases  in  this  series  had  a  rheu- 
matic tendency  shown  either  by  actual  joint  involve- 
ment, follicular  tonsilitis,  pleurisy,  or  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine.  Of  these  ten  cases  four  had  had 
phlebitis  of  the  lower  extremity  and  one  of  the  right 
arm  and  forearm. 

That  uric  acid  excess  and  deposit  had  some  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  this  condition  could  not  be 
questioned.  Eight  of  the  ten  cases  gave  a  history 
of  having  had  fever  during  the  rheumatic  attack. 
The  five  phlebitis  cases  were  in  the  list  that  ran  a 
fever.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rheumatic  cases  in  this 
series  showed  phlebitis,  while  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  series  of  cases  showed  rheumatism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eight  of  the  ten 
rheumatic  cases  had  fever  and  that  all  of  the  phlebi- 
tis cases  were  in  this  group.  This  might  be  cor- 
roborative evidence  to  bear  out  the  infective  origin 
of  rheumatism,  so  putting  it  into  the  group  of 
bacterial  diseases.  While  this  is  far  too  small  a 
number  to  pass  accurate  judgment  upon,  it  would 
go  to  show  what  might  be  expected  as  an  etiological 
factor  in  rheumatics. 

None  of  the  cases  in  this  series  showed  any 
signs  of  active  tuberculosis.  A  few,  the  number 
being  five,  gave  a  sparse  family  taint.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  disease  did  not  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Scarlet  jever  contributed  two  of  the  cases  in  this 
jcries.  One,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  convalescing 
very  satisfactorily,  having  nearly  completed  desqua- 
mation, when  he  suddenly  developed  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  the  temperature  rose  to  103.5°. 
This  abdominal  pain  was  not.  localized  at  any  time 
and  was  not  accompanied  by  tympanites.  The  pre- 
dominating signs  and  symptoms  were  continuous 
pain,  all  over  the  abdomen,  muscular  rigidity  pro- 
nounced, thighs  continually  flexed  upon  trunk,  and 
continued  high  temperature.  The  first  thought  was 
that  we  had  a  case  of  fulminating  appendicitis  super- 
imposed by  perforation  and  the  consequent  peri- 
tonitis and  abscess  formation.  However,  consulta- 
tion advised  watching  because  the  trouble  was  not 
localized,  tympany  was  absent,  the  bowels  moved 
regularly  without  assistance  and  the  patient  did  not 
^ccm  extremely  sick.  The  differential  diagnosis 
•as  most  interesting  and  could  be  made  only  by 
very  careful  exclusion  of  other  conditions.  .After 
much  consrr\*ative  thought  the  case  was  derided  as 
one  of  phlebitis  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  prin- 


cipally the  inferior  mesenteric,  gastric  and  splenic 
involving  its  many  minute  tributaries.  1  could  find  no 
report  of  this  condition  recorded,  yet  it  was  with- 
out doubt  as  diagnosed.  The  case  was  prolonged 
and  the  temperature  remained  elevated  for  ten  days, 
but  finally  the  patient  made  a  happy  and  complete 
recovery.  1  feel  sure  that  this  case  will  appeal  as 
most  interesting  to  any  who  might  study  such  a 
condition,  llic  other  case  in  which  plilcbitis  com- 
plicating scarlet  fever,  developed  it  in  the  right  fore- 
arm. The  condition  never  became  serious  or  sys- 
temic and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Of  all  of  the  fifty  cases  twenty-three  had  had 
scarlet  fever.  This  would  give  a  percentage  of  8.6 
of  scarlet  fever  cases  (lcvc]o()ing  piilcl)itis.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  high  when  considering  phle- 


bitis as  a  result  of  scarlet  fever  alone.  This  series 
would  allow  that  4  per  cent,  of  phlebitis  cases  were 
a  result  of  scarlet  fever. 

Septicemia  and  Pyemia  were  a  predominating 
factor  in  this  series  of  cases.  Fifteen  cases  had  at 
some  time  in  life  developed  septic  fingers,  hands, 
forearms,  mural  abscesses,  etc.  Fveryone  of  these 
fifteen  cases  showed  marked  venous  involvement, 
and  two  showed  at  necropsy  very  markedly  thick- 
ened venous  walls,  fibrin  deposit  upon  the  intima 
and,  in  one  case,  a  suggestion  of  vegetations.  Al- 
though these  two  cases  are  not  criteria  yet  I  can 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  Iwlieve  that  few  cases  of 
septicemia  can  exist  without  some  phlebitis  as  an 
accessory  accompaniment.  Elach  one  of  these  fif- 
teen cases  showed  marked  venous  engorgement 
about  the  area  of  involvement.     I  believe  that  the 
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phlebitis  begins  as  an  intrinsic  factor  before  the 
intima  becomes  involved.  In  other  words  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  local  condition  as  a  result  of  continuity 
rather  than  a  metastatic  one  until  in  the  later  stages. 

This  series  gives  septicemia  as  a  cause  in  30% 
of  phlebitis  cases.  I  believe  that  this  percentage  is 
none  too  high.  In  fact,  wherever  septicemia  or 
pyemia  result  fatally  I  believe  that  venous  involve- 
ment could  be  demonstrated  in  every  case  at 
necropsy  where  the  condition  had  existed  for  more 
than  three  days.  Osier  mentions  that  arterio-sclero- 
sis  is  a  most  common  terminal  condition  of  septi- 
cemia. Is  it  easy  to  believe  that  channels  running 
in  such  close  approximity  would  escape  the  associa- 
tion of  evils?  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  the 
very  frequent  cardiac  involvement  following  sep- 
ticemia, demonstrated  as  pericarditis  or  endo- 
carditis. John  \V.  H.  Eyre  himself  brings  forward 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  septicemia.  Keen  also 
describes  phlebitis  resulting  from  septicemia  and 
terms  this  condition  septic,  non-pyogenic  phlebitis. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  what  the  laity  know  as 
"blood  poisoning,"  is  the  cause  of  phlebitis  in  one 
form  or  another  in  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  cases. 
In  this  series  ten  were  male  and  five  female. 

Malarial  fever  was  found  in  one  of  the  cases. 
It  was  the  intermittent  type  and  occurred  in  a 
male,  age  forty-five.  This  .patient  had  the  general 
cachectic  appearance,  and  the  parasite  was  demon- 
strated in  the  blood  current.  Occasionally  he  would 
develop  a  marked  tenderness  in  the  lower  limbs  or 
now  and  then  in  the  forearm.  At  such  time  the 
part  involved  would  be  swollen,  red  and  hot,  pain 
being  very  much  in  evidence  and  continued  in 
character.  These  attacks  of  extremity  involvement 
would  always  accompany  the  activity  of  the  disease 
and  would  subside  with  it. 

While  I  realize  that  a  long  series  of  malarial  pati- 
ents might  not  show  phlebitis  as  a  complication,  yet 
1  feel  it  proper  to  include  this  case  in  the  percentage 
etiological  list.  It  gives  malaria  as  a  two  per  cent. 
cause. 

Syphilis  played  a  somewhat  important  part  in  this 
series  of  cases.  Ten  of  the  patients  had  had  this 
disease ;  seven  had  acquired  it  and  three  had  in- 
herited it.  Three  of  these  cases  showed  acute 
symptoms  in  the  form  of  redness,  swelling,  heat  and 
pain  in  one  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  remaining 
seven  cases  showed  themselves  in  the  form  of  vari- 
cosity of  the  veins  or  phlebectasis.  Three  of  these 
instances  of  varicosity  occurred  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  remaining  four  cases  having  the  lower 
limbs  involved.  In  some  of  the  later  cases  the 
phlebectasis  extended  up  to  and  upon  the  inner  as- 


pect of  the  thigh.  A  peculiar  fact  exists  in  that 
everyone  of  the  syphilitic  cases  showed  signs  of 
phlebitis  in  some  form. 

I  believe  that  this  disease  stands  out  as  a  much- 
more  important  etiological  factor  than  would  at 
first  be  considered.  Although  in  none  of  these 
luetic  cases  could  the  venous  involvement  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  disease,  no  other  cause  could 
be  found.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  this 
trouble  was  the  result  of  specific  infection. 

Alany  conditions  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of 
syphilis  because  of  lack  of  proper  backing  in  look- 
ing for  some  other  etiological  factor.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  if  every  syphilitic  case  could  be  taken 
to  the  post-mortem  table,  few  would  pass  as  not 
having  venous  involvement  in  some  part  of  the 
system. 

Any  number  of  cases  might  have  venous  involve- 
ment the  result  of  an  acute  condition  elsewhere, 
yet  in  each  case  I  believe  that  syphilis  would  play 
its  part  in  another  area  of  the  venous  circulation. 
In  the  future  of  syphilis,  its  aiifection  of  the  veins 
may  be  prevented,  by  the  early  use  of  salvarsan, 
from  going  further  than  superficial  lesions.  But 
only  time,  careful  observation  and  the  compilation 
of  proper  statistics  will  reveal  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  syphilis  has  certainly 
stood  out  in  the  past  as  a  most  important  factor 
with  an  end-result  shown  by  its  action  on  the  venous 
circulatory  channels.  These  series  would  go  to 
show  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  phlebitis  cases 
could  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  specific 
origin. 

The  puerperal  state  is  another  condition  to  be 
considered  in  looking  for  a  causative  factor  in 
phlebitis.  During  pregnancy  the  ovarian  and  uter- 
ine veins  become  greatly  distended  and  thus  might 
be  regarded  as  undergoing  a  physiological,  tem- 
porary, hyperplastic  phlebitis.  As  time  goes  on 
and  delivery  has  taken  place  these  veins  are  left 
filled  with  blood,  the  column  being  poorly  supported 
both  within  and  without.  What  a  fruitful  field  for 
trouble,  if  the  least  bit  aggravated!  Such  an  ag- 
gravation does  occur  now  and  then  resulting  in  a 
very  grave  condition.  Following  all  deliveries  there 
is  a  rise  in  temperature  whether  or  not  any  degree 
of  infection  has  taken  place.  Where  this  fever 
comes  from  is  perplexing  at  times.  After  careful 
consideration  we  cannot  but  assume  that  absorption 
or  auto-intoxication  must  play  its  part,  when  signs 
of  infection  are  absent. 

Of  the  fifteen  female  adults  in  this  series,  three 
cases  showed  the  following  symptoms  and  signs 
always  within  forty-eight  hours  after  delivery  (the 
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time  alone  climiiwling  the  probability  of  sepsis  as 
tlie  causative  factor).  Each  one  of  these  cases  be- 
gan by  complaining  of  acute,  intermittent  abdominal 
pain.  Intestinal  gas  as  a  cause  was  eliminated. 
This  painful  condition  would  soon  be  supplemented 
by  a  more  or  less  sudden  rise  in  tem[)erature  to 
102°  or  103°.  The  bowels  would  be  slightly  consti- 
pated and  no  other  special  signs  or  symptoms  would 
develop.  The  patient  would  seem  extremely  sick, 
however,  yet  lactation  had  bcgim  normally. 

One  of  these  cases  comes  up  very  emphatically 
to  my  mind.  This  was  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  moved  to  New  England  from  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  time  of  transportation  she  was  seven  and  one 
,iie-half  months  pregnant.  Upon  arriving  at  her 
new  home  she  began  to  work  with  much  vigor. 
Stretching,  stooping,  etc.,  soon  told  on  her.  and  she 
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was  taken  ill.  Within  a  few  days  she  delivered  the 
premature  child,  a  wcU-develoiJcd  little  girl.  The 
child  died  within  a  short  time.  Within  thirty-six 
hours  the  mothers  abdomen  became  distended, 
severe  pain  developing  in  the  hypogastrium,  the 
bowels  were  hard  to  move  and  there  was  frequent 
micturition.  Consultation  was  held  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  phlebitis  was  made.  The  unfortunate 
patient  died  within  the  next  sixteen  hours. 

The  remaining  two  cases  in  this  class  were  re- 
corded as  the  previous  case.  One  died,  the  other 
recovering  after  a  very  much  lengthened  con- 
valescence. The  mortality  of  this  class  of  cases  in 
this  series  is  66.67c.  a  very  high  mortality,  yet  such 
as  is  generally  conceded  from  the  reports  in  our 
general  literature.  This  scries  of  cases  would  show 
that  6  per  cent,  of  phlebitis  cases  were  of  the  broad 


ligament  type  following  parturition.  It  miglit  be  of 
imi>ortance  to  state  that  the  case  in  which  recovery 
followed  developed  after  a  sclf-institulcd  abortion. 

Mecliauiicil.  occuf'ational  and  f'ostural  I'hicbilis 
will  conclude  tlie  etiological  discussion  in  this  pajior. 
Keen  has  so  well  outlined  the  causative  inlUience 
of  these  matters  that  but  brief  mention  will  be  made 
of  them.  The  form  of  phlebitis  brought  on  by  these 
influences  is  one  not  included  in  tlic  infective  class 
or  as  secondary  to  any  particular  disease.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  condition  commonly  termed 
I'aricosc  veins.  This  is,  however,  a  true  i>likhitis  of 
a  chronic  tyi>e  due  to  three  factors:  lack  of  jjroper 
column  supjwrt  through  absccnce  of  valves ;  a 
granular  or  fatty  degeneration  resulting  from  over- 
weight or  overtaxing  of  the  muscular  system;  con- 
tinued over-distension  where  valves  are  jikntiful 
and  fatty  or  granular  changes  in  and  about  the 
vessel  walls  are  absent,  yet  atrophy  of  the  fibrous 
elastic  tissue  results.  This  in  reality  is  an  asthmatic 
condition  of  the  venous  channels. 

Eleven  of  these  cases  were  seen,  five  in  female 
adults  and  six  in  male  adults.  Of  these  eleven 
cases,  seven  had  the  condition  very  marked  in  the 
lower  extremities,  two  had  the  veins  of  the  abdo- 
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men  involved,  the  remaining  two  had  the  condition 
ccMumonly  known  as  varicocele. 

Ol  the  seven  leg  ca.ses,  four  were  in  females 
and  three  in  males.  Each  one  of  the  women  had 
delivered  two  or  more  children  and  could  trace  the 
beginning  of  the  condition  from  this.  The  three 
males  were  robust,  two  being  motormen  on  street 
car  lines,  while  the  other  was  a  janitor  and  elevator 
man.  The  two  abdominal  wall  cases  were  in 
females  and  laid  their  trouble  at  the  door  of 
pregnancy,  one  having  deliveretl  three  children  and 
the  other  six.  Each  had  a  very  markedly  relaxed 
abdominal  wall  and  the  veins  could  be  very  readily 
emptied  by  onward  pressure  or  milking  motion. 
The  two  varicocele  cases  had  been  troubled  with 
the  condition  for  years.  One  had  l>ecn  a  profes- 
sional bicycle  rider  in  earlier  life,  the  other  had 
had  orchitis  twice,  with  a  long  interval,  following 
gonorrhea. 

It  is  seen  that  22  [>«•■  cent,  of  the  j.hlcbitis  cases 
in  this  series  come  under  this  hc.nd.  I  l>elieve  that 
this  percentage  is  none  too  high.  This,  though  a 
chronic  form,  is  none  the  less  im|)ortant.  In  fact 
from  a  social  point  of  view  these  cases  require  quite 
as  much  attention  as  do  the  acute  types.     They  are 
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troublesome  and  often   limit  a  person  to   certain 
forms  of  activity  and  occupation. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  compiling  the  etio- 
logical statistics  in  condensed  form. 


Etiology. 
Tyhoid   fever 


ACUTE  PHLEBITIS. 

Locality.  Age.  Sex.      Pctage. 

Lower   limbs  9  to  43  yrs.  5  male        16 

....  3  female 

Lower   hmb  33  yrs.  1  male         2 

Lower    limb,    arm  11  to  61  yrs.  3  male        10 

and    forearm  2  female 


Portal   vein,   fore- 


Septicemia  V'aried 

Malaria 

Syphilis 


10  to  12  yrs.  2  male  4 
17  to  51  yrs.  10  male  30 
5  female 


Lower     limbs     or 

forearm  38  yrs.  1  male         2 

Lower    limbs  20  to  48  yrs.       6  male       20 

Parturition  Broad    ligament        22  to  35  yrs.       3  females     6 

CHRONIC   PHLEBITIS. 
Mechanical  Lower    limbs  19  to  39  yrs.       6  male       22 

Occupat.onal.  .Abdominal    wall  5  female 

l^ostural.  >permatic    cord 


Alcoholii 


HABITS   AND   SURROUNDINGS. 


Children 


23  to  68  yrs.     23  males      60 

7  females 

19  to  57  yrs.     20  males      40 

27  males     84 

15  females 

4  males      16 

T  „      .      .  4  females 

Improper    Hygienic      Variable  29  males      80 

Surroundings.  II  females 

Proper    Hygienic  2  males 

burroundmgs.  Variable  8  females  20 

PATHOLOGV. 

In  dealing  with  this  phase  of  phlebitis  we  must 
consider  the  condition  in  its  varied  stages  and  in- 
clude briefly  the  pathological  standing  of  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  It  also  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  each  coat  of  the  vein  and  cover  the  varia- 
tion in  the  changes  therein. 

With  any  of  the  acute  phlebitis  cases  we  are 
necessarily  dealing  with  structures  within  which  the 
changes  have  come  about  more  or  less  rapidly. 
There  are  redness,  swelling,  heat  and  pain.  Taking 
each  one  of  these  signs  individually,  they  can  be 
summed  up  pathologically  as  follows. 

Redness.  This  objective  sign  carries  with  it  the 
pathological  circumstance  of  an  increased  blood 
supply  as  the  veins  are  found  greatly  distended  and 
over-supplied  with  blood.  Each  coat  of  the  vein 
has  been  overtaxed  and  tired  out.  No  longer  can  we 
consider  the  condition  otherwise  than  a  passive  one 
as  far  as  this  distention  is  concerned. 

The  internal  coating  or  lining  of  endothelium 
resting  upon  its  base  of  thin  connective  tissue  has 
become  pressed  out  so  as  to  be  more  transparent. 
The  middle  or  muscular  coat  has  undergone  a 
true  atrophy  and  the  unstriped  muscle  fibers  are 
found  to  be  thin  and,  at  times,  here  and  there,  they 
are  wanting.  The  external  or  areolar  structure  of 
the  veins  is  soggy  and  saturated  with  serum  con- 
taining many  polynuclear  leucocytes  and  red  blood 
cells. 

Swelling.  This  pathological  feature  is  due  to 
two   factors,   namely,   the   stagnation   of   the   blood 


current  and  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  elements.  The  structures  are  soft,  they  yield 
readily  beneath  the  knife  blade,  and  leave  a  wet 
surface  upon  the  cutting  instrument;  blood  serum, 
abundant  red  blood  cells,  and  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  present;  the  whole  structure  resembles  a  spongy 
mass;  the  vein  bends  easily  and  will  not  return 
readily  to  its  former  pose;  the  structures 
through  which  the  vessel  runs  become  doughy 
and  soggy;  free  fluid  can  be  milked  from  this 
tissue  in  a  greater  or  less  amount  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been  present. 
Often  small  thrombi  are  found  within  the  lumen  of 
the  vein  and  occasionally  we  find  a  complete  occlu- 
sion of  the  vessel  by  a  semi  or  fully  organized 
blood  clot.     The  lethargic   circulation  allows   such 
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complete  osmosis  of  the  serum  that  the  surround- 
ing structures  become  twice  their  normal  size  and 
the  extra  room  for  this  fluid  must  necessitate  great 
swelling.  The  skin  over  this  area  can  be  readily 
pitted  upon  pressure. 

Heat.  The  elevated  temperature  varies  very 
much  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  local.  This  is 
not  true,  however,  in  those  instances  where  a  specific 
organism  has  caused  the  trouble  or  in  the  post- 
partum phlebitis  of  the  broad  ligament.  Where  the 
rise  in  temperature  is  not  general  the  altered  cir- 
culation probably  accounts  fairly  well  for  the  in- 
crease in  heat.  Thermogenesis  and  thermolysis  be- 
ing unequal  or  the  relation  between  the  two  being 
materially  disturbed  causes  a  runaway  condition. 
Here  the  sympathetic  control  over  the  local  thermic 
condition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  vasomotor  in- 
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neaation.  When  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  skin 
surface  covering  the  area  the  intense  heat  can  be 
readily  felt  as  compared  with  skin  areas  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  expect  a  local  rise  in  temperature  in  those 
cases  not  due  to  a  sfiecific  organism. 

However,  where  a  known  organism  is  present 
and  has  brought  about  the  trouble  there  is  no  rea- 
son not  to  believe  that  the  general  system  has  be- 
come tainted.  Here  we  find  the  higher  thermic 
center  affected  and  the  resulting  general  systemic 

iction  resulting  in  an  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  temperature  line  will 
be  found  more  or  less  irregular  with  the  regular 
morning  remission  and  evening  rise.  Of  course  the 
degree  of  rise  and  fall  must  vary  with  the  extent  of 
involvement,  the  time  the  disease  has  been  running 
and  the  virulence  of  the  organism.  The  post- 
partum broad  ligament  involvement  will  generally 
run  a  very  high  fever  with  but  slight  morning  re- 
mission. 

The  chronic  phlebitis  cases  run  no  fever  unless 
superficial  ulceration  has  developed  and  infection 
has  taken  place.  In  fact  many  times  these  cases 
will,  by  tactile  sense,  show  the  involved  area  to 
be  cooler  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Pain.  .Ml  acute  phlebitis  cases  have  consider- 
able pain.  This  pain  is  generally  continuous,  throb- 
bing in  character,  and  very  distressing.  A  peculiar 
fact  i>  that  often  morphine  and  other  narcotics 
seem  to  have  but  little  eflFect.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  concerning  the  pathology  of  this 
iin.  .Sonc  of  them  seems  to  be  satisfactorj-  in  every 

-tance.  On  the  contrary,  because  of  the  numer- 
ous theories  now  existing,  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  still  unsettled.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  severe 
pain  exhibited  in  these  cases  must  have  its  direct 
origin  in  the  very  fine  superficial  and  deeper  nerve 
endinRs.  Such  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  pain  is  invariably  continuous  and  many 
times  throbbing  in  character.  H  the  larger  nerve 
tnmks  were  involved,  the  pain  would  be  more  in- 
■  rinittent  and  throbbing  would  not  be  present, 
^•ain  this  pain  will  often  increase  very  gradually 
in  intensity  reaching  what  might  be  termed  a,  high 
tide  of  endurance.  The  area  over  which  the  pain 
V  tends  may  also  increase    from  day  to  day  and 

.  superficial  pressure  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
tcini)«-»rarily  accravate  the  condition  so  far  as  the 
direct  pain  is  conrcmed. 

.Admittinj:  these  facts  as  we  must,  because  we  find 
them  const. nnt,  it  seems  proper  to  assume  that  the 
increase  of  blood  supply  to  the  part,  distending  the 
veins  to  their  limit,  the  osmosis  and  diffusion  result- 
ing in  induration  not  only  of  the  venous  walls  but 


also  of  the  surrounding  soft  structures,  must  of 
necessity  stretch  and  tear  the  minute  nerve  endings. 
This  mutilation  of  these  minute  nerve  filaments, 
being  constant,  results  in  the  severe  pain.  It  is 
just  such  a  condition  as  we  find  in  tlie  man  who 
has  over-exerted  his  muscular  system  and  by  so 
doing  gets  ven,-  sore  and  lame.  Each  move  elicits 
severe  pain  and  he  is  aware  of  its  presence  for 
some  time  or  until  these  ner\'e  endings  again  heal. 
.Authorities  agree  upon  the  pathology  of  pain  from 
this  source  and  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  com- 
pare the  two  favorably  upon  the  same  plane.  Tak- 
ing this  hypothesis  as  reasonable  we  must  draw 
the  conclusion  that  such  pain  can  come  from  this 
condition,  and  from  a  negative  or  exclusion  point 
of  view  it  would  stand  the  test. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Two  varieties  of  epilepsy  are  clinically  recog- 
nized, viz.,  (1)  the  so-called  idiopathic,  essential  or 
genuine;  and  (2)  the  secondary,  Jacksonian  or 
traumatic. 

It  was  formerly  believed  by  certain  observers 
that  in  the  first  variety  there  exists  no  external 
cause,  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  ganglionic  cells, 
and  that  the  convulsions  are  symptomatic  of  the 
cerebral  cell  changes.  Later  researches, -however, 
especially  the  results  obtained  from  surgical  inter- 
vention in  epilepsy,  have  caused  a  decided  modifica- 
tion of  former  conceptions,  and  at  present  (prob- 
ably more  among  surgeons  than  neurologists)  the 
cell  change  or  ganglionic  cell  degeneration  is  inter- 
preted as  the  cflfect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  several  years  Kocher  and  Frcidrichs 
have  attributed  the  sequential  spasms  to  increased 
intra-cranial  blood  pressure,  and  have  regarded  the 
cell  changes  as  end  results. 

The  favorable  outcome  accruing  from  radical 
surgery  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  has  induced  the 
belief  that  all  ca.ses  originate  from  traumatism  or 
disease  of  early  childhood ;  bacterial  or  toxic  stimu- 
lation in  the  latter  producing  such  changes  in  the 
cerebral  cortex  as  to  cause  periodic  discharges  of 
energy  from  these  cells.  Opposed  to  this  view, 
however,  is  the  difference  in  the  inception  and 
character  of  the  convulsions  in  so-called  idiopathic 
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and  the  Jacksonian  type  of  epilepsy.  In  the  latter 
there  is  usually  a  definite  aura ;  whereas,  almost 
invariably  in  the  former  a  sharp  cry  precedes  the 
convulsion. 

In  essential  or  general  epilepsy  the  muscular  con- 
tractions are  at  first  tonic  but  later  become  clonic, 
the  entire  body  being  involved;  whereas,  in  the 
traumatic  or  Jacksonian  type  only  a  portion  of  the 
body  participates.  Based  upon  these  obvious  clini- 
cal facts  some  observers  (particularly  neurologists) 
have  designated  as  "epileptoid"  all  types  not  truly 
essential  in  character,  i.  c.  the  cases  in  which  pos- 
sible causative  factors,  such  as  trauma,  encephalitis, 
etc.,  can  be  demonstrated,  are  not  recognized  as 
true  epilepsy. 

Since  operative  surgery  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  causative  cerebral  lesions  in  such  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  and  since  pathologists  have 
demonstrated  the  almost  constant  presence  of  de- 
generative changes  in  the  giant  pyramidal  cells  of 
Betz  (found  only  in  the  precentral  convolution), 
even  where  a  deeper  growth  or  other  gross  lesion 
may  have  constituted  the  primary  causative  factor, 
the  hypothesis  has  been  markedly  emphasized  that 
even  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy  is  dependent  upon 
traumatic  or  other  recognizable  (although  possibly 
undiscoverable)  causes. 

In  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy,  while  neither 
the  Kocher  valve  operation  nor  the  excision  method 
originally  suggested  by  Horsley  otters  a  large  per- 
centage of  complete  cures,  if  a  limited  number  of 
these  unfortunate  patients  can  be  permanently  re- 
lieved and  others  distinctly  benefited  by  the  invo- 
cation of  surgery,  are  we  not  amply  justified  in 
giving  th^m  the  opportunity  of  possible  benefit? 
And,  granting  this  premise,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
hope  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  study  of  the 
brain  on  the  operating  table  may  reveal  pathology 
which  is  not  terminal,  and  open  avenues  of  in- 
creased promise  of  relief  to  individuals  hitherto 
utterly  and  hopelessly  condemned  as  beyond  assist- 
ance? As  a  rule  the  epileptic  ends  his  days  most 
miserably,  his  life  is  a  distress  and  a  reproach,  and 
not  infrequently  existence  is  terminated  by  suicide, 
when,  except  for  this  affliction,  the  individual  might 
be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

While  in  epilepsy  of  the  Jacksonian  type  complete 
and  permanent  relief  by  surgical  intervention  can- 
not be  promised  in  any  individual  case,  the  outlook 
for  betterment  is  so  much  more  favorable  than  in 
the  essential  variety  that  the  surgeon  is  justified 
in  advising  his  patient  to  submit  to  operation.  This 
type  of  epilepsy  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
aura  which  always  precedes  the  convulsion,  and  by 


the  regular  manner  or  progressive  seciuence  in 
which  muscle  group  involvement  occurs.  These 
phenomena,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  status  hemi-epilepticus  which  sometimes  accorri- 
panies  idiopathic  epilepsy.  The  seizure  always  be- 
gins in  the  same  muscle  group,  progressing  to  other 
centers  on  that  side,  then  crosses  and  involves  the 
opposite  side  in  regular  sequence. 

If  one  exclude  the  cases  presumably  owing  their 
origin  to  so-called  reflex  causes,  such  as  adherent 
prepuce,  eye  strain,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  others  there  exist  definite  changes  in  the 
cerebral  cells.  These  changes  may  only  be  demon- 
strable microscopically  in  the  giant  cells  of  Betz, 
or  there  may  be  merely  cell  degeneration  due  to 
toxicity,  as  from  alcohol,  lead  poisoning,  etc.  The 
anamnesis  may  have  to  be  extended  backward  to 
the  date  of  birth;  trauma  from  delivery  forceps 
may  have  eventuated  in  fracture  or  intra-cranial 
hemorrhage;  later  cerebral  injury  may  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  blow,  a  stone,  or  a  fall.  Operation 
may  reveal  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  an  old 
fracture  line,  or  exostoses  may  be  found  present; 
there  may  be  scar  tissue  within  the  dura,  or  if  sub- 
dural hemorrhage  occurred  a  cyst  may  be  found. 
Again,  there  may  be  a  history  of  encephalitis,  or  of 
cerebral  symptoms  following  some  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  presence  in  the  calvarium  of 
neoplasms,  abscesses,  or  hydrocephalus,  may  cause 
epilepsy  of  the  jacksonian  or  even  the  essential 
type,  from  pressure  because  of  lessened  intra- 
cranial capacity.  Therefore,  all  cases  must  be  care- 
fully studied  as  to  type,  and  more  particularly  as 
to  cause. 

.As  already  intimated,  in  the  Jacksonian  variety 
of  epilepsy,  surgery  offers  the  patient  some  hope 
of  rehef,  and  as  in  other  surgical  affections  the 
earlier  the  operation  is  undertaken  the  greater  the 
possibility  of  lasting  benefit;  and,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  removable  tumors,  cysts,  scars,  etc.,  this 
is-  especially  true,  even  although  the  presence  of 
such  lesions  may  have  been  unsuspected  prior  to 
operation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  discovery  and  surgical  removal  of  a  definite 
lesion  does  not  always  foreshadow  complete  cure 
nor  even  permanent  improvement.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  the 
opinion  that  in  all  cases  epilepsy  can  be  cured  by 
surgical  intervention,  nor  that  every  patient  so 
afflicted  should  be  subjected  to  operation;  but  I 
would  urge  the  most  careful  clinical  investigation 
and  study  of  every  case,  and  if  there  exist  no  dis- 
tinct contraindication  to  operation,  that  the  patient 
be  given  the  opportunity  which  affords  a  definite 
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probability  of  benefit  with  the  possibility  of  com- 
plete and  pennanent  cure. 

In  all  instances  where  the  causative  factor  is  one 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
early  o|H.'rative  intervention  is  distinctly  advisable. 
As  in  other  surgical  diseases,  delay  means  further 
involvement,  with  extension  of  cell  degeneration, 
increased  physical  and  mental  impairment,  and  les- 
sened possibilities  of  permanent  benefit  from  any 
method  of  treatment. 

My  preference  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  epi- 
lci)sy  is  the  plan  suggested  by  Ilorslcy.  viz.,  excis- 
ion of  the  so-called  epilej)tic  area  in  the  cerebral 
cortex.  Hased  uikju  his  experience  and  results  in 
lacksonian  epilepsy  Krausc  insists  that,  even 
tliough  there  be  no  history  of  trauma  and  no  gross 
lesion  noted  in  the  brain,  nevertheless  the  area  in 
the  prccentral  convolution  in  which  the  attacks 
l)cgin  should  always  l)e  excised.  In  connection 
with  the  iHrrfomiance  of  this  operation,  however, 
a  few  notes  of  warning  should  be  mentioned.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  imixirlance  that  ase])sis  be  irre- 
proachable, as  the  slightest  infection  may  result 
most  disastrously.  Maste  has  no  place  in  cere- 
bral surgery,  and  ttx)  much  should  not  be  attempted 
at  one  sitting.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  per- 
form the  operation  in  two  stages,  i.  c,  merely  lifting 
the  bone  flap  at  the  first  seance,  and  postponing 
ral  incision  with  isolation  and  excision  of  the 
lending  area  for  eight  to  ten  days.  Nothing  can 
l)e  lost  by  pursuing  this  ])lan.  and  the  life  of  the 
patient  may  be  gained. 
(  In  searching  for  the  area  epilepticus,  it  is  best  to 

use  stimulation  by  unijxjlar  faradization,  placing  a 
large  pad  as  one  pole  over  the  aMomen  or  chest. 
The  battery  and  electrodes  which  I  employ  for  this 
purpose  were  luadc  by  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  battery  is  so  regulated  that  a  very  weak  cur- 
rent may  be  produced.  For  stimulating  the  centers 
only  the  weakest  current  is  |)crmissible.  It  is  best 
tested  by  the  tongue,  and  the  electrode  should 
merely  impart  the  faintest  saline  taste.  .After  being 
tested,  the  electrode  is  exchanged  for  one  exactly 
similar  in  size  and  shaf)e  which  has  been  asepti- 
cized. Stimulation  must  not  b;  too  prolonged  not 
'■■'>  often  repeated,  otherwise  the  centers  may  be 
laustcd  or  the  stimulation  may  produce  a  status 
ilcpticus  possibly  resulting  in  death  of  the  patient 
-  'n  the  table. 

The  administration  of  bromides  or  other  scda- 

(S.  continued  for  a  variable  length  of  time  after 

'"[^ration,  is  necessary  to  insure  the  best  results.    In 

the  majority  of  cases  tonics  will  also  Inr  required. 

In  but  few  instances  do  the  attacks  cease  at  once. 


as  the  surgical  procedure  does  not  "act  like  magic." 
Usually  the  convulsions  gradually  subside,  and  post- 
ojx-rative  attention  therefore  becomes  necessary. 

1  wish  to  also  sound  a  note  of  caution  as  to  what 
may  be  reasonably  considered  as  a  cure.  Certainly 
six  months  or  a  year  without  an  attack 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  [>cniiaiicnt  cure  of 
epilepsy.  To  say  that  a  patient  is  entirely 
well,  in  my  opinion  at  least  five  years  imist  have 
elapsed  without  a  seizure.  This  is  a  feature  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  not  infrequently  epi- 
lei)sy  remains  quiescent,  or  at  least  the  patient  may 
enjoy  freedom  from  convulsions,  for  a  variable 
length  of  time,  it  may  be  weeks,  months,  even  a 
year  or  more. 

With  the  foregoing  explanatory  remarks,  my 
views  concerning  the  surgical  treatment  of  ei)ilepsy 
should  not  be  misunderstood  :  and  to  further  illus- 
trate some  of  the  points  outlined  the  subjoined  case 
is -reported.  When  first  observed  the  patient  was 
an  object  of  commiseration,  being  the  most  abject 
looking  individual  1  have  encountered  for  a  long 
time.  His  expression  was  idiotic,  and  his  intellect 
was  so  impaired  that  he  could  harilly  answer  the 
simplest  questions.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that 
possibly  his  condition  might  be  partially  due  to  the 
enormous  f|uanlities  of  iodides  and  bromides  he  had 
been  receiving,  and  notwithstanding  which  he  had 
been  having  several  epileptic  convulsions  daily.  He 
was  sent  to  tlie  hospital  and  operated  upon  accord- 
ing to  the  method  to  be  described.  The  history  is 
as  follows : 

Date  of  observation,  October  19,  1912;  ()atient 
referred  by  Dr.  I'rank  Sim|)son.  .\.  S.,  male,  aged 
fifteen  years:  occupation  funiil  May,  1912),  packer 
for  a  large  [wiier  company. 

I'amily  history,  so  far  as  patient  knows,  negative 
fi>r  epilepsy.  Father  died  of  heart  disease:  mother 
living,  api)arently  in  good  health,  but  has  fre(|uent 
severe  headaches  [K-rsisting  one  to  three  days.  Two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  (twins)  living  and  well, 
patient  being  oldest  child  in  the  family. 

Personal  history:  Had  diphtheria  wlien  (juite 
young;  otherwise,  the  mother  says  he  was  perfectly 
well  until  the  age  of  eleven  years.  In  1908  (when 
eleven  years  old  )  patient  fell  from  a  swing  and 
struck  his  head,  he  says  "behind  and  Ik'Iow  the 
crown."  A  small  scar  is  noted  on  right  side  fil  head 
one  and  a  half  inches  behind  a  line  cmmccting  tlie 
ears  ajid  two  inches  froiu  the  longitudinal  fissure :  an- 
other two-inch  scar  on  a  line  with  the  first,  but  one 
inch  in  front  of  line  connecting  ears.  Patient  was 
strong  and  well  prior  to  the  fall  mentioned,  but 
claims  he  "has  had  frequent  severe  headaches  as 
far  back  as  he  ran  rememlKT."  the  duration  U'ing 
one  to  two  and  a  half  days.  He  thinks  he  had  the 
first  convulsion  with  loss  of  consciousness  abilut  a 
week  after  falling  from  the  swing.     Several  slight 
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epileptic  attacks  occurred  in  1910,  which  he  says 
were  preceded  by  "a  feeling  of  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  his  head."  Even  after  severe  seizures 
supervened  there  were  no  distinct  prodromal  symp- 
toms until  December,  1911.  Since  then  he  says  the 
attacks  begin  by  his  "seeing  people  or  animals — 
tigers,  elephants,  lions,  foxes — coming  after  him  to 
catch  him  and  rut  him."  Just  as  he  is  caught  by  one 
of  the  animals  (the  lion  most  frequently)  every- 
thing becomes  blank.  lie  does  not  know  when  nor 
where  the  convulsive  movements  begin,  but  has  been 
told  the  movements  are  first  noted  in  the  left  arm. 
Following  an  attack  he  is  drowsy  and  weak  for  five 
to  ten  minutes,  but  after  walking  around  a  little 
that  he  feels  better.  He  says  he  has  never  bitten 
his  tongue  nor  given  a  "cry"  at  the  beginning  of 
a  seizure,  nor  was  either  noted  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  There  is  no  especial  weakness  in  any  limb 
following  a  convulsion — all  being  extremely  weak. 

During  the  first  year  (his  11th  year)  three  to 
four  seizures  occurred  daily,  and  during  his  12th 
year  about  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  From 
the  age  of  133^2  years  to  the  present  time  he  has 
had  two  or  three  attacks  per  day  three  or  four 
days  each  week.  He  says  the  seizures  appear  less 
severe  than  previously,  and  he  feels  less  exhausted 
thereafter;  duration  of  each  attack  one  to  three 
minutes.  Although  his  appetite  has  been  fairly 
good,  since  Alay,  1912,  he  has  lost  22  pounds  in 
weight.  The  bowel  function  is  regular,  and  urina- 
tion normal,  i.  e.,  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Pressure  at  junction  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones  causes  slight  pain  above  both  eyes. 

October  20th,  1912:  Slight  epileptic  attack;  un- 
consciousness ;  clonic  convulsions  involving  muscles 
left  side  of  face  and  left  arm;  mouth  drawn  to  left 
more  than  the  right ;  attack  not  seen  by  nurse.  The 
mother  says  she  has  never  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  a  severe  convulsion,  that  in  slight  attacks  "the 
left  side  seems  to  draw  up,  the  body  being  bent  over 
to  left  side,"  but  the  duration  is  so  brief  that  she 
has  never  noticed  particulars.  Patient  has  been 
taking  bromides  three  years  without  improvement. 
Urinalysis  shows  urine  normal,  and  blood  examina- 
tion reveals  nothing  abnormal. 

Operation,  October  28th,  1912.  Osteoplastic  flap 
as  preliminary  stage  of  excision  operation.  On 
right  side  of  skull  over  motor  area  there  was  made 
an  osteoplastic  flap,  six  openings  bounding  a  quad- 
rilateral area  being  drilled  with  Hudson's  instru- 
ment. The  two  openings  at  summit  of  flap  were 
connected  with  Gigli  saw,  the  lateral  openings  by 
means  of  Dalgren's  forceps,  and  the  base  of  the 
flap  then  fractured.  The  dura  pulsated  and  seemed 
to  be  under  increased  tension.  The  osteoplastic 
flap  was  replaced,  and  the  skin  incision  sutured  with 
No.  1  plain  and  chromic  catgut. 

On  November  18th  the  second  operation  was  un- 
dertaken, consisting  in  excising  the  motor  area  of 
left  arm  in  which  the  spasms  invariably  began.  The 
osteoplastic  flap  was  quickly  elevated,  the  dura  in- 
cised along  each  side  and  at  the  base  of  the  cranial 
opening,  and  the  dural  flap  turned  upward.  Con- 
dition found:  Edema  of  arachnoid  f moderate). 
The  veins  appeared  larger  than  normal,  and  along 


their  course  white  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  were 
noted.  The  capillaries  were  especially  prom.inent. 
Punctures  were  made  in  the  arachnoid,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated.  Mild 
faradic  stimulation  of  precentral  convolution  was 
then  practiced,  the  focal  areas  of  shoulder,  arm, 
fingers,  extension  of  hand,  leg  and  foot,  and  part  of 
face  centers,  being  definitely  located.  The  motor 
area  of  the  arm  center  was  excised  6  m.m.  deep. 
The  dura  was  then  sutured  and  the  flap  replaced. 
The  skin  wound  was  closed  with  catgut  and  a  dry 
dressing  applied.  Hemorrhage  from  the  scalp  in- 
cision was  eft'ectually  controlled  by  an  encircling 
buttonhole  or  lock-stitch,  similar  to  Heidenhain's 
hemostatic  stitch  which  is  sometimes  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  surgical  steps  were  executed  un- 
der light  chloroform  anesthesia. 

On  November  22nd  there  was  slight  paresis  of 
the  extensors  of  the  left  hand,  and  t>-pical  wrist- 
drop on  left  side ;  flexion  of  fingers  about  normal, 
that  of  arm  weak.  From  this  time  the  return  of 
function  in  the  left  arm  and  hand,  which  had  been 
almost  lost  following  the  operation,  was  exceedingly 
rapid.  For  several  days  after  excision  of  the  brain 
substance  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  epileptic 
seizures,  but  ten  days  later  they  reappeared  not- 
withstanding the  administration  of  bromides  was 
commenced  five  or  six  days  after  the  operation.  The 
latter  part  of  January,  or  two  months  subsequent 
to  operation,  the  administration  of  ergot  and  digi- 
talis was  begun,  and  in  February  the  patient  had  his 
last  convulsion.  All  medication  was  discontinued 
the  last  of  April,  and  to  date  (November  20,  1913), 
he  has  had  no  further  convulsions. 

The  foregoing  case  is  not  reported  as  a  perma- 
nent cure,  since  it  is  well  recognized  that  even  with- 
out treatment  an  epileptic  may  enjoy  freedom  from 
attacks  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  then  have  a 
recrudescence.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  and  details  of  the  operative  steps 
undertaken  for  his  relief  possess  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  this  preliminary  report. 

The  difference  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
patient  since  the  operation  is  most  marked.  When 
admitted  to  the  hospital  in  October,  1912,  he 
weighed  only  86  pounds,  whereas  his  present  weight 
is  135  pounds.  The  greatest  improvement,  however, 
has  been  in  his  mental  condition.  When  first  ob- 
served he  was  a  drooling,  bromide-saturated,  unin- 
telligent looking  boy  who  could  not  even  answer 
questions;  he  was  completely  incapacitated  and  un- 
able to  take  care  of  himself.  Today  he  is  a  happy, 
rosy-cheeked,  handsome  lad,  with  a  bright  expres- 
sion, intelligent  and  prompt  in  replying  to  ques- 
tions, doing  a  man's  work  every  day,  not  only  earn- 
ing his  own  livelihood  but  assisting  his  family. 

In  conclusion:  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  wonderful  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  mental  and  physical 
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condition  of  the  patient  is  principally  attributable 
to  the  rational  application  of  modern  surgical 
methods,  and  it   is   to  be   hoped   that   the   benefit 

tlready  derived  may  not  only  continue  but  prove 
to  be  permanent. 

If  such  brilliant  results  can  be  obtained  in  only 
one  out  of  five  or  even  ten  cases  of  this  character, 

trtaiiily  greater  benefit  will  have  accrued  from 
surgery  than  we  could  hope  to  secure  by  the  admin- 
istration of  drugs;  and  are  we  not,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  recommending  that  these  unfortunate  patients 
grasp  the  opportunity  of  relief  which  is  afforded 
by  surgical  intervention?  If  a  few  patients  can  be 
permanently  cured  by  operation,  and  the  condition 
of  a  larger  number  improved,  who  will  deny  them 
the  beneficence  of  surgery  ? 


.NOTE     ON     THE     M.^NAGEMENT     OF 
BURNS.* 
John  C.  Pi^in,  M.D., 
Ra.nsomville,  N.  Y. 


There  are  four  things  to  take  into  consideration 
in  treating  bums,  any  one  or  all  of  which  come  up 
in  a  given  case: 

First — To  combat  the  shock,  if  it  exists. 
Second — To  relieve  the  pain  and  nerv'ous  excita- 
bility. 

Third — To  prevent  infection  and  protect  the  ex- 
posed living  tissue. 

lourth — To  help  Nature  in  her  work  of  repair. 
(  1  )  Shock,  which  often  occurs  as  a  result  of 
severe  burns,  is  treated  on  general  principles  too 
well  known  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  It  has 
been  said  that  '•shock  is  shock,"  meaning  that,  re- 
gardless of  its  cause,  shock  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  under  all  conditions. 

(2)  To  relieve  pain  and  nervous  excitability  I 
think  it  best  to  give  a  hypodermatic  injection  of 
morphine  and  atropine.  The  size  of  dose  varies 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  severity 
of  the  case.  Then  immerse  the  burned  area,  if  it 
be  an  extremity,  in  cold  water  to  which  has  been 
added  either  a  teaspoon ful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  common  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  A  temperature 
of  about  50°  or  60"  F.  is  preferable.  If  the  burned 
area,  on  account  of  its  location,  cannot  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  light, 
smooth  cloth  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  solution ; 
then  by  gently  and  continuously  applying  the  solu- 
tion to  this  cloth  the  same  result  will  be  obtained. 
This  water-bath  may  be  continued  for  some  time, 
or  until  the  systemic  effect  of  the  morphine  is  mani- 
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fested.  In  institutions  where  trained  assistants  are 
always  at  hand  the  whole  bath  may  be  used  and 
continued  for  days,  if  a  large  area  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  burned. 

(3  and  4)  Protection  of  the  tissues  and  preven- 
tion of  infection  demand  our  greatest  efforts  and 
must  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  first.  Nature  puts 
forth  her  greatest  efforts,  and  the  system  will  ex- 
haust its  entire  resources  to  accomplish  this  end; 
but  Nature  cannot  prevent  the  invasion  of  pus-pro- 
ducing microorganisms.    The  surgeon  may. 

I  wish  to  condemn  two  things  often  done  that 
are  sanctioned  by  most  of  our  text  books.  First, 
the  puncturing  of  blisters  immediately  after  a  burn; 
and,  second,  the  use  of  carron  oil  and  other  reme- 
dies of  this  kind  as  a  protecting  dressing.  A  blister 
is  a  non-irritating  protection  to  the  delicate  under- 
lying tissues,  and  we  can  furnish  none  better.  I 
have  never  known  the  raised  epidermis  to  reunite 
with  its  base  after  the  blister  was  punctured.  In 
most  cases  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  for  several  days 
following  it  causes  serum  to  be  pourctl  out  under 
the  dressings,  to  soil  them  and  furnish  a  good  cul- 
ture for  any  possible  pus-producing  genu  that  may 
be  waiting  for  a  chance  to  assert  itself.  Within  a 
few  days  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  deep  glands  of 
the  skin  will  have  accomplished  their  work  of  re- 
pair if  properly  protected  by  the  blister.  If  any 
blisters  are  accidentally  burst,  with  the  epidermis 
rolled  up  or  displaced  to  any  extent,  it  is  better  to 
remove  such  epidermis  at  once. 

I  consider  the  following  line  of  treatment  the 
best  for  preventing  infection  and  protecting  the  tis- 
sues. .\fter  the  patient  is  fairly  comfortable  the 
bath  may  be  discontinued  and  the  burned  area  with 
the  surrounding  surface  sprayed  or  mopped  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  The  entire  surface  should  then 
be  mopped  with  dry  gauze.  Then  apply  strips  of 
gauze  which  have  been  previously  soaked  in  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  picric  acid  in  dilute  alcohol.  Over 
this  apply  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  and  hold  in  place 
with  adhesive  strips  or  a  roller  bandage.  Tliis 
dressing  may  remain  until  it  is  soiled,  at  which  time 
remove  all  soiled  or  wet  dressings,  clean  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  mop  dry,  and  rc-appIy  fresh 
gauze  soaked  in  the  picric  acid  solution.  .Alxjut  the 
third  day  open  all  blisters  and  mop  away  the  fluid 
contents,  applying  a  fresh  dressing  as  before. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  all 
burns  whose  severity  is  not  great  enough  to  cause 
sloughing.  If  sloughing  does  occur  as  a  result  of 
charred  tissue,  or  later  as  a  result  of  infection,  the 
dead  tissue  should  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
comes loosened.    Then  the  underlying  exposed  sur- 
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face  is  cleaned  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  dried,  and 
mopped  with  the  picric  acid  solution.  Over  this  put 
strips  of  rubber  tissue  that  have  been  kept  in  a 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  1  to  1000.  Then 
apply  the  picric  acid  compresses  and  cotton  as  be- 
fore. The  astringent  action  of  the  picric  acid  limits 
the  exudation  of  serum  by  constricting  the  congest- 
ed superficial  capillaries,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  new  epithelium.  Its  anti- 
septic action  prevents  infection,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  systemic  toxic  effect.  The  rubber  strips 
furnish  a  non-irritating  covering  for  the  denuded 
surface,  and  do  not  disturb  the  granulations  when 
they  are  removed.  If  the  rubber  tissue  is  applied 
in  narrow  strips  and  the  edges  permitted  to  overlap, 
the  dressing  will  more  perfectly  congeal  to  the 
irregular  surface.  This  dressing  should  be  changed 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  clean 
and  free  from  pus. 

The  treatment  above  outlined,  allowing  for  modi- 
fications in  each  individual  case,  is  one  which  I  con- 
sider most  nearly  ideal  with  every  degree  of  this 
most  common  accident,  from  a  slight  scald  to  that 
produced  by  the  most  terrific  gas  explosion. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  AND   CARE   OF   THE 

INJURED  IN  LARGE  WRECKS.* 

F.  B.  We.wer,  M.D., 

Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Etiology  of  Duodenal  Ulcer. 
I  have  long  held  the  view  that  the  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum  and  gall-bladder,  with  which 
the  surgeon  deals,  are  not  primary  but  secondary. 
They  are  the  result,  in  my  opinion,  of  an  infec- 
tion or  of  a  toxemia  which  has  its  origin  for  the 
most  part  in  some  abdominal  organ.  The  experi- 
mental work  of  Turck,  of  Wilkie  and  others, 
strongly  supports  this  view,  as  does  also  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  development  of  acute  ulcera- 
tion of  the  duodenum  in  cases  of  burns,  uremia, 
pemphigus,  erysipelas,  operations  upon  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  and  many  other  intensely  infective 
conditions.  The  evidence  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  supposing  that  the  .source  of 
infection  in  many  of  the  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  is 
in  the  appendix;  in  some  it  is  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, in  some  in  the  large,  in  some  in  the  pelvic  or- 
gans of  the  female,  in  some  in  parts  outside  the 
abdomen.  A  routine  examination  of  the  abdomen 
should  follow  the  direct  dealing  with  the  stomach 
in  all  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer,  if  the  patient's  con- 
dition permits  this  to  be  done  with  safety.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  frequency  one  then  discov- 
ers a  serious  lesion  in  the  appendix.  I  therefore 
make  it  a  practice,  with  few  exceptions,  to  examine 
and  remove  the  appendix  in  all  cases  of  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulcer  and  of  gallstones. — B.  G.  A. 
MoYNiHAX.  ill  the  Lancet. 


The  first  thought  of  the  railroad  surgeon  is  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  accident  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. After  the  arrival,  make  general  inspection  of 
all  the  injured  passengers  and  in  a  general  way  you 
may  determine  the  number  of  passengers  injured 
and  the  extent  of  the  injuries.  Temporary  quarters 
must  be  provided  where  the  more  seriously  injured 
may  be  taken  and  cared  for. 

Usually  this  is  accomplished  by  turning  into  use 
one  of  the  least  damaged  passenger  cars — a  sleeping 
car  being  preferred,  as  the  berths  may  be  used  for 
cots — and  if  this  car  is  not  damaged  it  may  be  taken 
to  its  destination  without  the  unnecessary  handling 
of  the  injured,  the  one  thing  which  is  always  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  meantime  a  relief  train  has  been  ordered 
out  with  supplies,  surgeons  and  nurses.  Until  this 
relief  train  arrives  the  company  surgeon  is  caring 
for  the  most  severely  injured,  with  the  help  of  the 
passengers  and  the  trainmen  who  have  not  been 
injured.  On  the  arrival  of  the  relief  train  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  direct  the  work  of  the  assisting 
surgeons  and  so  systematize  the  work  that  there 
may  be  no  duplication  of  medication  or  unnecessary 
examination  and  handling  of  patients.  Frequent 
transfers  of  patients  from  one  car  to  another  should 
be  avoided,  and  when  moved  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  car  suitable  for  taking  them  to  their  destination, 
the  company  surgeon  of  the  territory  and  nurses 
accompanying  them,  and  when  possible  making  sub- 
sequent visits. 

After  the  relief  trains  arrive,  and  the  assistant 
surgeons  are  at  work,  the  name,  home  address,  the 
destination  address,  number  of  days  to  remain 
there,  and  the  extent  of  injury,  if  any,  of  each  pas- 
senger should  be  taken.  This  list  when  completed 
should  reach  the  railroad  officials  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  cases  where  the  passengers  are  willing  and  the 
injuries  will  permit,  the  passengers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  ticket  destination,  and  in  many 
instances  they  can,  from  their  hotel  or  hospital, 
keej)  their  business  engagements.  In  case  of  wreck 
of  a  local  train  I  would  advise  those  injured  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital,  for  they  would  be  able  to 
receive  better  treatment  there  than  in  their  several 
homes. 


•Read  at  the  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
England   Association   of  Railway  Surgeons. 
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The  welfare  in  general  of  all  passengers  sliould 
i'c  cared  for,  the  uninjured  as  well  as  the  injured. 

:i  cases  of  delay  in  leaving  the  scene  of  wreck, 
oDine  provision  should  be  made  for  meals  and  shel- 
ter when  necessary. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  wreck  occurring 
tt  RhineclitT.  October  17,  1909.  about  4  A.  iM.  It 
was  a  cold,  cloudy  morning,  with  heavy  fog,  and 
very  damp.  The  wreck  occurred  very  near  the 
station,  but,  being  early  in  the  fall,  the  tires  had  not 
been  started  as  yet,  ajid  the  station  was  cold  and 
damp.  It  was  just  the  begimiing  of  break  of  day. 
riierc  was  a  pitiful  sight.  Une  passenger  was 
killed.  A  Mrs.  C.  M.,  of  .\lbany,  painfully  injured, 
was  just  recovering  fron>  a  long  illness  of  nervous 
prostration.  She  decided  she  would  rather  return 
to  her  home  in  .Mbaiiy,  and  on  the  first  train  north 
1  sent  her  there  in  care  of  one  of  my  assistants. 
.Mrs.  T.  and  her  five  children  were  not  seriously  in- 
jured, but  she  was  just  out  of  a  sick  bed,  follow- 
ing a  miscarriage.  The  shock  and  excitement  of 
the  accident  brought  on  secondary  hemorrhage. 
\'ou  can  imagine  the  difficulty  of  giving  her  proper 
care  under  the  circumstances,  but  fortunately  there 
was  a  private  car  on  the  train  and  the  owner  very 
willingly  allowed  one  section  of  it  for  her  comfort, 
where  she  was  made  very  comfortable  and  given 
good  care. 

Now,  while  the  injured  were  being  cared  for, 
those  who  were  not  injured  and  those  only  slightly 
injured  became  very  uneasy,  and  some  very  dis- 
agreeable things  were  said  of  the  railroad  company, 
etc.  There  was  a  hotel  about  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble I  had  all  who  could  l)c  moved  taken  there,  fires 

t.irted,  and  plenty  of  hot  coffee,  tea,  milk,  etc., 
•n.ide  ready;  al.so  sandwiches,  eggs,  etc.,  and  all 
had  what  they  wished.  In  an  hour's  time  you  would 
not  have  thought  they  were  the  same  people.  Their 
feelings  had  entirely  changed.  When  the  relief 
train  was  ready  all  were  willing  to  go  through  to 
■.'cw  'S'ork.  and  had  a  more  kindly  attitude  toward 
tlic  railroad  company.  I  went  to  New  York  with 
the  train,  and  with  Mrs.  T.  and  her  five  children  to 
P.rooklyn,    where    I    remained    until    their    family 

hysician  arrived.     She  made  a  rapid  recovery. 
March  1.^,  1912.  was  the  date  of  the  Twentieth 
cnttiry  wreck  near  Hyde  Park.     Fifty-seven  pas- 

.cngcrs  were  on  the  train,  and  all  were  more  or 
less  injured,  none  seriously.  Tltc  ones  most  hurt 
were  placed    in     a    sleeping  car   and    the    injuries 

Ircsscd  until  the  relief  train  arrived,    w)iere    the 

•  ork  was  finished.    They  were  all  New  York  pas- 

cngcrs  and  anxious  to  arrive  there. 


.\fter  drosings  were  finished  these  cases  were 
transferred  to  a  I'ullman  train  with  dining  car  and 
taken  to  .New  \  ork,  not  using  the  local  hospitals. 
Un  arriving  in  New  York  they  were  taken  in  ta.xis 
and  private  ambulances  to  tlieir  homes,  hospitals 
and  hotels,  having  telegraphed  ahead  from  relief 
train  for  necessary  cabs,  etc..  to  meet  train  on 
arrival. 

M1L1T.\RY  SURGI:RY. 
GisT.WLS  .M.  Bi.iiiii. 

CllIC.\G(l. 


(  Conlinucd  from  the  I-'chruary  issue. ) 

GLN.SllOT    WolNDS   nc   TllK   llli:.ST. 

.Such  |)aticnts  who  do  not  recover  within  a  reas- 
onable time  (say  about  two  weeks)  at  the  field 
hospital  are  likely  to  remain  sick  for  a  prolonged 
jx'riod  and  may  even  remain  cripjjled  for  life. 

-All  such  patients  are  of  cour>e  sent  either  to  the 
evacuation  hospital  or  the  base  hospital  where  their 
conditions  are  treated  i)ractically  the  same  as  they 
would  be  in  a  civilian  hos|iit;il. 

.\  discussion  of  the  therapeutic  measures  to  be 
undertaken  there  for  the  relief  of  chronic  empyema, 
pericarditis,  mediastinal  abscess,  osteomyelitis  of 
sternum  or  ribs,  etc.,  is  therefore,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  serial. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  prognosis  in  cases  of 
chest  wounds  is  recognized  by  civil  surgeons.  Hut 
surprises  await  the  military  surgeon,  especially  in 
the  first  few  weeks. 

The  following  case  is  instructive  in  that  respect: 
.\  Russian  soldier,  aged  30.  was  hit  in  the  right 
chest  at  midnight,  l-ebruary  20.  190.^.  lie  remained 
on  the  field  unconscious  muil  6  .\.  M.  .\  first-aid 
dressing  was  then  ai>plied. 

He  reached  the  ( ierman  Red  Cross  Hospital 
l-'ebruary  28.  .\iiteriorly  somewhat  below  the  sec- 
ond right  rib  a  wound  not  larger  than  a  ])ea,  al- 
legedly the  wound  of  exit.  ( )n  the  back  cor- 
resjioiuling  to  the  seventh  rib.  six  fingers  breadth 
from  the  lamina  a  somewhat  larger  woimd  of  en- 
trance. Didncss  with  absence  of  respiratory  soinids 
below  angle  of  scapula.  Region  of  liver  strikingly 
painful,  liver  dulness  normal.  .\  swelling  sensitive 
to  pressure  above  umbilicus.  I-racture  of  ribs  at 
the  wound  of  entrance  with  displacement  of  frag- 
ments.   Some  rise  of  tem[)erature. 

March  21.  Redness,  swelling  an«l  pain  at  the 
place  of  fracture.  Resection  of  rib  under  anes- 
thesia, the  pleura  not  iKing  opened. 

.At  first,  slight  elevation  of  temperature  after 
operation — normal  for  the  next  ten  days. 
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March  31.  Dulness  has  rather  increased.  Pati- 
ent suffers  from  difficulty  of  breathing. 

April  6.  Sudden  rise  of  temperature.  Air  hun- 
ger. Aspiration  of  69  c.c.m.,  serous  liquid  from  the 
right  pleura— sterile.  The  temperature  curve  re- 
sembles that  of  pneumonia.  Then  there  are  at  first 
brief,  later  longer,  intervals  which  pointed  to  lung 
abscess.  Exploratory  aspiration  which  was  done 
repeatedly  remains  without  result.     No  sputum. 

April  17.  Partial  removal  of  seventh  rib  in  an- 
terior axillary  line  to  enable  better  drainage  of 
their  suppurative  effusion.  No  bacteria  could  be 
cultivated. 

The  patient  loses  ground  and  death  takes  place 
106  days  after  receipt  of  injury  (sepsis). 

Necroscopy  shows  that  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  has  a  leathery  consistency.  In  the  upper  lobe 
inflammatory  foci.  Middle  lobe  hard  and  free  of 
air.    No  abscesses.    Spleen  enlarged. 

The  case  is  highly  instructive.  First  of  all  the 
length  of  time  between  receipt  of  injury  and  death 
preaches  a  sermon  not  easily  forgotten.  Given  a 
remission  after  a  few  weeks  rise  of  temperature 
and  no  bacteria  in  the  exudate,  only  a  careful  ob- 
server will  be  slow  in  giving  a  favorable  prognosis. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  patient  died 
of  sepsis  (enlarged  spleen!).  The  inflammatory 
foci  in  lung  tissue  after  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
chest,  unless  there  be  a  pronounced  pneumonia, 
should  awaken  our  earnest  attention. 

I  quote  from  the  records  of  the  same  institu- 
tion another  case  emphasizing  what  has  been  said. 

Soldier,  shot  February  18  by  a  small-calibre, 
jacketed  missile.  Wound  of  entrance  anteriorly 
over  the  third  right  rib.  Two  fingers  breadth  from 
the  median  line,  size  of  a  large  pea  and  round,  sup- 
purating. Wound  of  exit  right  posteriorly,  four 
fingers  breadth  from  the  lamina,  two  fingers  breadth 
below  scapular  angle.  Soft  parts  around  wound 
swollen.    Weak  respiratory  sounds.     Fever. 

Fever  increases,  as  does  dulness  on  percussion 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Then  gradual  improve- 
ment subjectively  and  objectively.  The  bloody 
pleural  effusion  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  proves  sterile. 

March  24.  For  the  past  three  weeks  almost 
normal  temperature.  Suddenly  rise.  Dulness  of 
right  side  unchanged,  over  it  bronchial  breathing, 
above  it  amphoric  respiration.  Eighth  and  ninth  ribs 
sensitive  to  pressure.  Liver  sensitiveness  to  pres- 
sure striking.  Aspiration  again  produces  only 
sterile  effusion,  clear  and  odorless.  Sputum  as 
seen  in  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  disappear 
gradually  May  6.    Evacuated  by  railroad. 


We  see  that  we  may  have  sterile  effusion  and  yet 
the  sudden  rises  of  temperature  speak  for  a  process 
in  the  lungs  not  always  demonstrable  either  by 
physical  examination  or  by  the  characteristic  spu- 
tum, as  happened  in  the  case  just  cited. 

Undoubtedly  in  many  such  cases  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  central. 

The  experience  of  recent  wars  has  also  shown 
that  several  missiles  may  hit  one  or  both  lungs  with- 
out producing  correspondingly  graver  symptoms. 

Even  shrapnel  bullets  have  failed  to  produce  a 
more  serious  condition  than  jacketed  missiles  of 
smaller  caliber. 

Witli  exceptions  of  the  characters  above  noted 
modern  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  may  be  looked 
upon  as  comparatively  benign. 

XVI. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  triumphs  of  modern  surgery  as  regards  the 
cure  of  abdominal  infections  and  lesions,  the  tech- 
nic  of  what  was  considered  in  former  times  a 
noli  me  tangere,  but  now  a  comparatively  simple 
affair — the  relative  safety  of  laparotomy  under 
modern  asepsis  have  stimulated  the  minds  of  great 
military  surgeons  to  undertake  abdominal  surgery 
on  the  battlefield.  Even  comparatively  recent 
writers  have  been  very  optimistic  therapeutically, 
but  the  experiences  in  Cuba,  in  Africa,  in  Man- 
churia and  in  Thrace,  all  point  to  the  need  of 
great  operative  conservatism. 

Indeed  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  opposite 
direction — many  are  the  voices  raised  against 
laparotomy  at  the  front. 

It  is  difficult  considering  the  tremendous  amount 
of  clinical  material  on  hand  to  settle  the  question  of 
operative  therapy  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men with  one  dictum,  certain  prominent  writers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Nevertheless  definite  rules  can  and  should  be 
formulated  for  our  guidance  in  the  field. 

The  reason  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  is  not  ob- 
scure. Cases  are  seen  when  a  small  caliber  jack- 
eted bullet  inflicts  a  perforating  abdominal  wound. 
From  the  path  of  the  missile  perforation  of  the 
intestine  certainly  did  take  place.  The  stricken 
soldier  remains  on  the  battlefield  unaided  for  some 
time.  When  found  and  taken  to  the  field  hospital 
an  uneventful  rapid  recovery  takes  place.  Why  did 
this  patient  get  well?  Because  the  small  wound  or 
wounds  of  the  partly  empty  intestine  healed  by  the 
absolute  rest  of  the  helpless  body.  Nature  is  per- 
forming what  surgeons  are  endeavoring  to  do  by 
means  of  intestinal  suture.     Such  cases  surely  point 
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tu  noii-ut>crativc  treatment  as  the  proper  course  to 
adopt. 

On  the  other  hand  a  patient  is  seen  with  a  result- 
ing peritonitis  and  dies.  In  such  cases  one  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  a  timely  laparotomy  may 
have  saved  life.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  lethal  issue  in  the  last  case  was  due  to  a  ditTcrent 
missile  or  that  probably  another  region  of  the  abdo- 
men has  been  struck,  for  it  can  be  asserted  from 
the  statistical  material  on  hand  that  the  prognosis  of 
two  cases  hit  by  the  same  weapoft,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance under  like  conditians  and  in  the  same  region 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  same! 

Under  such  conditions  there  remains  but  one 
logical  conclusion,  viz.,  that  while  in  the  frontal 
stations  tactical  reasons  may  force  medical  officers 
to  adopt  a  definite  scheme  of  aid  of  the  simplest 
character  in  practically  all  cases  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  field  hospitals,  individualiza- 
tion to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  appear  clinically, 
is  justifiable.       ^^To  be  continued.) 


A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    SUTURES    IN 

CIRCUMCISION. 

S.  Meredith  Strong,  M.D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANOCt  AsSOCI.\TION   IN   OPERATIONS. 

The  brain  being  a  tissue  of  surpassing  delicacy, 
is  damaged  with  wonderful  facility  by  injury  and 
by  fear  and  worry.  The  good  risk  patient  when 
operated  by  almost  any  method  by  almost  any  sur- 
geon of  e.xperience,  will  recover  from  his  opera- 
tion, but  the  delicate  nervous  organization  is  only 
too  fref|uently  shattered  by  the  experience.  We 
now  understand  why.  Though  the  principle  is 
clear,  the  technique  demands  to  a  certain  extent  a 
re-education  of  the  surgeon :  it  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  detail  and  precision ;  it  demands  far 
more  consideration  for  the  patient ;  but  through 
anoci  the  destiny  of  a  patient  is  to  a  greater  degree 
pl.ired  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon,  who 
thn:ugh  it  is  enabled  to  reduce  both  the  morbidity 
and  the  mortality. — George  W.  Crile  in  The 
Southern  Medical  Journal. 


The  Psychic  State  of  the  Surgical   Patient. 
There    is    an    interesting     fact    concerning    the 
psychic  state  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  oper- 
ation.    If    the    patient    is    in    grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  can  survive  the  operation;  if  he 
lacks  confidence  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  surgeon, 
the  patient  has  what  in  psychology-  is  known  as  a 
low  threshold,  and  if  he  goes  under  the  anesthetic 
■"  ''         ■   ■      ■'      effect  of  any  physical  injury  will 
1  throughout  the  entire  anesthesia 
•  d  the  evidence  of  fear  in  the  res- 
pir:iii<)n  and  the  pulse,  and  in  the  way  in  which  he 
rrnrt?  t^  thr  anesthetic  and  the  trauma  of  opera- 
'i  ■'  • 'nts  take  the  operation  poorly.     It 

patient  went  under  the  operation 
•  .  -ct  at  high  speed,  so  that  the  energy 
'is  consumed  more  rapidly,  and  hence 
-'ion  or  shock    is    increased. — Geo.   W. 
CsiLE  in  I'he  Southern  Sfedical  Journal, 


Probably  there  is  no  surgical  procedure  upon  the 
human  body  that  gives  more  generally  satisfactory 
results  than  does  circumcision;  and  it  is  my  belief, 
as  it  is  also  that  of  many  practitioners,  that  all  boys 
in  whom  the  prepuce  does  not  remain  back  of  the 
glands  should  be  circumcised. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  circumcision  so  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  modus  operandi.  Most 
operators  use  too  many  sutures.  Sutures  are  al- 
most always  unnecessary ;  they  add  to  the  length 
and  pain  of  the  operation;  make  the  subject  more 
prone  to  infection,  and  often  leave  ugly  stitch  scars. 
I  avoid  them  entirely  by  the  following  method : 

After  the  prepuce  and  the  mucous  membrane 
have  been  cut  away  in  the  usual  manner  (and  I  like 
to  use  the  phimosis  forceps),  the  skin  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  can  be  made  to  adhere  together  very 
satisfactorily  by  applying  several  hemostats  around 
the  cut  surface,  placing  them  on  the  skin  from 
before  backward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  grasp  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin  with  edges  approxi- 
mating between  the  jaws  of  the  hcmostat  for  a 
third  of  an  inch,  and  compressing  the  jaws  tightly. 
The  fenestrations  of  the  blades  press  the  tissues  to- 
gether in  corrugated  ridges,  and  they  will  remain 
adherent,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  hemostats 
arc  removed.  No  sloughing  occurs  at  the  |X)int  of 
compression. 

The  usual  circular  dressing  is  applied,  leaving  the 
meatus  free.  This  dressing  is  changed  every  24  to 
36  hours.    Healing  is  usually  by  first  intention. 

In  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  a  bleeding 
vessel  may  have  to  be  ligated  but  this  occurrence  is 
very  rare  and  generally  compression  controls  the 
hemorrhage. 
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Indication   to  Operate   in   Otitis   Media. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  acute  purulent  otitis 
media  (not  at  the  beginning),  <>r  in  a  case  of 
chronic  purulent  otitis,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  say  to  102°  or  more,  accompanied  by 
a  rigor,  with  headache  and  malaise,  and  if  non- 
aural  causes  for  the  temperature  can  be  excluded, 
and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  meningitis  or  cere- 
bral abscess,  the  mastoid  should  be  opened  up  and 
the  sinus  exposed  without  delay.  Children  arc  an 
exception  to  the  rule. — J.  M.  Clarke  and  L. 
Firth,  in  the  Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal. 
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R.VDIOENTHUSLASM. 

The  public  was  too  recently  fooled,  too  bitterly 
deceived,  by  the  much-advertised  Friedmann  "cure" 
for  tuberculosis,  to  be  easily  led  astray  again  by 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  an  old-new  "cure"  for 
cancer.  But  its  interest  has  been  aroused  and  its 
imagination  has  been  stirred  by  the  marvelous  heal- 
ing powers  of  radium  as  daily  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  where  "emanation"  is  now  as  conspicuous 
as  Carrie  Nation  once  was.  If  all  the  quoted  ac- 
counts and  predictions  were  true,  the  young  doctor 
who  does  not  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a 
tube  of  the  precious  stuff  will  not  have  supplied 
himself  with  all  the  office  furniture  his  calling  de- 
mands. 

But  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  entirely,  if  at 
all,  at  the  doors  of  the  newspapers.  For  the  most 
part,  they  but  report  as  accurately  as  they  can  the 
reluctantly  granted  interview,  and  the  consen-ative 
outgiving  of  the  medical  meeting.  Transcending 
anything  in  the  reliable  dailies  in  reckless  enthusiasm 
and  unwarranted  prediction  are  some  of  the  cur- 
rent articles  on  radiotherapy  in  our  own  publica- 
tions. We  have  in  mind  especially  at  this  writing, 
a  recent  article  (in  one  of  the  best  medical  journals), 
that  bristles  with  Latin  phrases  and  fulminating 
fervor.  If  we  rightly  interpret  the  author's  senti- 
ment he  inclines  strongly  to  the  belief  that  for  suf- 
ferers with  malignant  growths  the  blood-red  sun  of 
surgery  has  forever  set  and,  already  in  the  meridian 


of  their  bright  sky,  radium  is  shedding  its  benignant 
rays  on  the  constellation  and  tropic  of  cancer! 
After  asserting,  with  much  truth,  indeed,  that  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast  is  "one  of  the  opprobria  of 
surgery"  the  following  shocking  utterance  escapes 
from  him : 

Here  is  a  woman  looking  to  her  friends  as 
well  as  ever  and  able  to  do  her  work  as  a  singer. 
She  takes  a  friend  into  her  confidence  and  re- 
veals a  cancer  of  the  breast;  at  the  urging  of 
this  friend  she  is  operated  on.  The  whole  com- 
plexion of  things  is  changed — no  recuperation, 
even  under  the  most  favoring  circumstances ! 
But  on  the  contrary,  immediate  prostration  and 
a  steady  decline  to  death  four  months  later. 
Certainly  surgery  seems  an  active  "precipi- 
tant" in  such  a  case.  "But,"  rejoins  Surgery, 
"we  must  get  the  cases  early."  Said  a  surgeon 
dying,  himself  an  earnest  advocate  of  much  and 
early  operating,  "I  am  sorry  I  had  it  done," 
referring  to  an  operation  in  regard  to  which  a 
foremost  surgeon  had  felicitated  him  on  its 
ver}'  early  execution. 

Surgery,  which  is  daily  saving  thousands  of  lives, 
including  many  of  those  threatened  by  cancer,  does 
indeed  "seem  an  active  'precipitant' "  in  various 
cases  in  which  the  outcome  is  unfortunate.  Assum- 
ing that  the  singer's  breast  cancer  was  of  the  most 
favorable  type  for  surgical  treatment ;  assuming 
that,  instead  of  "immediate  prostration  and  a  steady 
decline  to  death  four  months  later"  (cause  not 
stated)  she  had  died  in  four  days  or  four  hours; 
even  then,  what  is  there  in  this  example,  and  what 
are  the  accomplishments  of  radium  in  mammary 
carcinoma  that  justify  the  dangerous,  not  to  say 
reckless,  teaching  conveyed  by  the  paragraph  quot- 
ed? Our  author  surveys  the  literature  of  recent 
radium  results.  He  refers  to  the  brilliant  cures  re- 
ported last  summer  by  Bumm  and  Voigts,  to  the 
claims  of  Domenichi  and  of  Abbe  and  to  the  strik- 
ing observations  of  Gauss.  But  none  of  these,  if 
our  recollection  serves,  includes  breast  cancers.  He 
dwells  on  the  cures,  by  various  men,  of  several  skin 
affections,  including  epithelioma  (and  without  at 
all  discrediting  radium  it  must  be  said  that  many 
of  these  cures  could  also  be  attained  by  .r-rays  and 
caustics).     Finally,  he  says: 

Cancer  of  the  breast  has  not  been  radiated  on 
a  large  scale,  probably  on  account  of  the  long 
established  prerogative  of  surgery  in  the  region. 
Splendid  results,  though,  have  been  obtained. 
Kroenig  has  in  his  series  a  case  radiated  after 
laying  back  a  flap  of  skin — no  return  at  time  of 
writing,  nine  months  after — so  a  cancer  en 
cuirasse,  rejected  as  inoperable,  he  has  cleared 
up  with  no  return  in  five  months. 

And  so  a  case,  or  is  it  txco  cases?  of  breast  cancer, 
observed  for  hut  a  few  months,  is  the  basis  for  to- 
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i.iy  setting  up  radium  against  a  carefully  elaborated, 
long  studied  operation  with  an  established  record 
I  (from  repeatedly  combined  statistics)  of  at  least 
25't  of  cures  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases 
in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  from  three  tu  ten 
\  cars  or  more ! 

Kroenig  himself,  in  both  his  private  and  his  ])ub- 

lishcd  utterances,  is  far  more  conservative  in  his 

deductions    than    is    the    enthusiastic    author    who 

lotes  him.     "All  Europe  is  allame.     .\  veritable 

■  idium-fieher  rages,"  proclaims  that  author;  but, 
according  to  some  recent  reports,  the  European  con- 
flagration  whose   Hying  embers   have   kindled    his 

Tiagination,  is  not  now  burning  so  furiously,  and  in 
•■«me  i)laces  the  fire  department  of  critical  obsen-a- 
ti>>n  has  reduced  it  to  a  mere  smolder. 

The  enthusiasm   over   radium   therapy,   disscmi- 
l        nated  largely  by  those  whose  f)ersonal  obsen'ations 
have  been  very  limited,  is  nothing  new  in  the  his- 
■  ry  of  medicine.     It  is  but  a  repetition  of  experi- 
.nccs  following  the  introduction  of  Koch's  tubercu- 
I        lin,  of  Wright's  vaccines,  of  Bier's  hyperemia,  of 
Ehrlich's  salvarsan  and  of  numerous  other  thera- 
•eutic    discoveries.      These    have    all    found    their 
■laces,  not  as  large  as  they  had  been  expected  to 
•icupy,  but  still  very  conspicuous.     .\nd  so  with 
'idium ;  when  the  Europ>can  conflagration  has  sub- 
ulcd,  when  the  "radium-fiebcr"  has  ceased  to  "rage," 
iiis  powerful  agent  will  be  given  its  proper  sphere. 
Ihat  sphere  may  be  larger  even  than  the  present- 
lay  enthusiasts  acclaim  for  it,  but  the  present  day 
>  for  observations,  not  for  predictions. 

Surgery  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory  in  the  trcat- 
!ient  of  malignant  growths.  We  seek  a  specific. 
Radium  emanations  and  x-rays  possess  a  selective 
iction  on  young  cells,  such  as  those  of  cancers, 
which,  under  favorable  conditions,  they  have  the 
power  to  destroy,  stimulating  their  replacement  by 
•  iinncclive  tissue.  This,  which  approaches  a  specific 
u-tion,    was    known    before.       It  is    the    discov- 

■  ry  of  the  respective  activities  of,  and  reactions 
••>,   the   various   radium    rays,   and   the   means   of 

r. .  tiing  out  the  harmful  ones,  that  has  given  the 
::■       impetus  to  radium  treatment,  and  has  seaired 
^ij  many  truly  striking  results  as  arc  reported  from 
the  infen>.ivr  ••xjxjsurcs  of,  csi>ccially,  uterine  can- 
however,  it  appears  that  the  chief 
I  radium  has  been  in  su(x-rficial 
^        -.'.ii.     iu  wii'cct  sat ix factor)-  results  the  radium 
•  V  hrfxiphf  in  close,  nay  intimate,  contact.    The 
ictivity  are  able  to  penetrate  but  a 
0.    Competent  observers  there  arc, 
ti.*:.  ;  .I'lvisc  the  x-rays  when  the  growth 

IS  .lr<  j.  ..r  ;  .i-  ••■.  c.    It  is  especially  in  cancers  of  the 


female  genital  tract,  of  the  pharynx,  of  llie  larynx, 
where  radium  is  more  easily  ai)plicd  lliaii  .r-rays, 
that  they  prefer  it. 

This  somewliat  k-nytiiy  discourse  is  not  written 
to  disparage  the  emi>loyment  of  radium,  whose 
therai>eutic  value  lias  been  increasing  with  our  de- 
veloping knowledge  of  its  ]iro])crties ;  nor  to  repress 
scientific  fer\'or.  Science  is  advanced  chiefly  by 
enthusiasm — in  seeking  truths :  it  is  hurt  most  by 
enthusiasm — in  proclaiming  half-trutlis  I — W.  M.  I'. 


THE  GONOCOCCL'S  COMPLEME.\T-l- l.\A- 
TIOX  TEST. 

The  complement-fixation  test  for  g(jnorrheal  in- 
fection, originated  by  Miilkr  and  Opjjenheim  and 
developed  by  Schwartz  and  McNeil,  has  been,  by 
corroborative  studies,  now  definitely  established  in 
diagnostic  importance  as  based  upon  a  reaction  at 
least  as  specific  as  the  parallel  sy|)hilis  phenomenon 
of  Wassermann. 

The  importance  of  such  a  test  is  at  once  obvious 
in  determining  the  cure  of  gonorrheal  urethral  and 
para-urethral  infections,  in  the  diflferential  diagnosis 
of  arthritides  and  female  pelvic  inflammations,  and 
in  determining  the  occasional  gonococcal  origin  of 
systemic  infection  marked  by  lesions  in  tlie  lieart, 
kidney,  bone  or  muscle. 

The  most  extensive  study  of  tiiis  lest  that  we 
have  noted  in  recent  literature  is  that  of  Thomas 
and  Ivy.  of  Philadelphia  (  The  .irchixrs  of  Internal 
.\fcdUine,  January  13,  1914).  To  indicate  the 
specificity  of  the  reaction,  and  the  conditions  in 
which  that  reaction  may  be  expected  to  be  negative, 
we  quote  from  their  conclusions : 

"1.  .\  positive  reaction  is  invariably  relialile  and 
always  denotes  the  presence  of  a  focus  of  gono- 
crKcic  infection. 

2.  .\  negative  reaction  ire<|nently  fails  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  disease  esfx'cially  in  the  acute 
and  subacute  stage  when  the  (iisease  is  limitefl  to 
liie  urethra,  and  never  [always  fails  j  when  it  is 
confined  to  the  anterior  tiretlira  or  vagina  alone. 

^.  In  no  alien  non-gonorrheal  infections  oi  |.>r| 
systemic  disease  has  a  positive  reaction  been  ob- 
tained; the  test,  therefore.  ai)i)ears  to  be  al)soliitcly 
s[)ccific. 

4.  .\  jwsitive  reaction  has  Wen  f.iim<i  to  be  pres- 
ent ill  21.0.^  per  cent,  of  palienis  clinically  cured. 
Such  patients,  therefore,  shouI<l  not  Ik-  disrliargcd 
from  treatment  or  observation  until  a  negative  re- 
action has  l)ecn  obtained. 

^.  Not  infrequently,  either  when  suspicious 
lesions  are  presente<l  or  acciijenlally.  |>ositive  reac- 
tions will  be  discovered  in  patients  denying  gon- 
orrhea. 

f>.  In  only  9.09  per  cent,  of  cases  of  acute  and 
subarttic  antero-posterior  urethritis  has  the  complc- 
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ment-fixation  test  resulted  positively.  The  earliest 
appearance  of  a  positive  reaction  in  a  primary  at- 
tack of  posterior  urethritis,  without  complication, 
occurred  in  the  sixth  week. 

7.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  chronic  recurrent 
urethritis  with  acute  exacerbations,  the  test  was  in- 
variably positive ;  many  of  these  patients  undoubt- 
edly had  prostatitis. 

8.  The  reaction  resulted  positively  in  one-third 
of  all  cases  of  chronic  posterior  urethritis ;  undoubt- 
edly many  of  these  cases  had  a  mild  or  low-grade 
prostatitis. 

9.  In  52.08  per  cent,  of  cases  of  chronic  prostatitis 
a  positive  reaction  was  obtainable. 

10.  Two-thirds  of  all  stricture  cases  demonstrated 
a  positive  test. 

11.  In  epididymitis  a  positive  complement-fixation 
test  was  observed  in  87.5  per  cent,  of  cases.  If, 
from  our  series,  one  case  probably  tuberculous, 
may  be  eliminated,  and  a  time  duration  of  five  weeks 
can  be  imposed,  the  positive  result  in  this  form  of 
disease  has  been  100  per  cent. 

12.  In  arthritis,  undoubtedly  gonorrheal  in  charac- 
ter, positive  reactions  were  obtained  in  100  per  cent, 
of  cases. 

13.  In  the  diagnosis  and  diff'erential  diagnosis  of 
pelvic  disease  in  women,  the  gonococcus-fixation 
test  is  destined,  unquestionably,  to  play  an  import- 
ant role.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  posi- 
tive results  in  uncomplicated  urethritis,  vulvova- 
ginitis and  Bartholinitis,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  infection  must  ascend  at  least  to  the  level  of  the 
uterus  in  order  to  produce  a  positive  blood  response. 

14.  Inoculation  of  gonococcus  bacterin,  anti- 
gonococcic  serum,  etc.,  may  in  themselves  by  the 
production  of  immune  bodies  be  causes  of  positive 
reactions.  How  long  these  immunizing  effects  may 
endure  is  unknown,  but  we  have  observed  patients, 
treated  by  immunotherapy,  who  one  year  later 
demonstrated  negative  complement-fixation  reac- 
tions. 

15.  Although  the  bacteriological  demonstration  of 
the  gonococcus  culturally  is  the  only  absolute  method 
for  its  identification  in  chronic  inflammatory^  proc- 
esses, the  method  as  a  routine  procedure  is  im- 
practical and  susceptible  of  many  failures  and  fal- 
lacious results,  so  that  the  complement-fixation  test 
is  not  only  less  laborious,  but  is  productive  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  positive  findings. 

— W.  M.  B. 


western  University.  He  held  the  chair  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  medical  school  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  Park  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  theory 
of  a  parasitic  origin  of  cancer,  in  which  view  he  was 
no  doubt  largely  influenced  by  Gaylord  and  other 
workers  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Cancer  Laboratory  at 
Buffalo,  of  which  Park  was  a  director.  In  addition 
to  various  monographic  and  other  contributions  to 
surgical  literature,  and  to  his  labors  as  a  medical 
editor,  he  has  left  two  meritorious  books — his 
"Modern  Surgery,"  a  large  text-book,  and  an  inter- 
esting but  somewhat  epitomized  "History  of  Medi- 
cine." 


ROSWELL  PARK. 
The  sudden  death  on  February  15th  of  Roswell 
Park,  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  removes  a  conspicuous  figure  from  among 
America's  prominent  surgeons.  Of  distinguished 
American  ancestry  on  both  sides,  he  was  born  in 
New  England  in  1852.  Throughout  his  entire  medi- 
cal career  he  has  been  identified  with  teaching,  first 
of  anatomy  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  then  of 
surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College  and  the  North- 


In  differentiating  syphilitic  from  other  bone 
lesions  a  negative  Wassermann  reaction  is  not 
diagnostic. 

The  error  is  often  made  by  capable  Roentgenol- 
ogists of  mistaking  the  normal  bone  grooves  of 
meningeal  arteries  for  lines  of  skull  fracture. 
Familiarity  with  the  location  of  these  grooves 
and  comparative  radiographs  of  the  opposite  side 
will  obviate  such  an  error. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease the  glandular  enlargements  may  be  confined 
for  a  long  time  (even  a  year  or  more)  to  one  side 
of  the  neck.  In  clinically  differentiating  this 
chronic,  localized  adenopathy  from  that  of  tuber- 
culosis, absence  of  softening  and  of  fusion  of  the 
glands,  daily  marked  elevations  of  temperature, 
increasing  anemia,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  some  or  all  of  which  signs  and  symptoms 
are  usually  present,  are  fairly  diagnostic.  A  neg- 
ative von  Pirquet  reaction,  and  a  thick,  doughy, 
pasty-appearing  skin  may  also  help  the  diagnosis. 

An  acutely  appearing  almond-sized  or  larger 
swelling  in  the  skin  of  the  submental  region, 
which  the  patient  usually  thinks  is  an  inflamed 
gland,  is  not  an  uncommon  winter  occurrence, 
especially  in  women,  from  exposure  to  the  cold. 
No  treatment  is  necessary  other  than  protection 
of  the  part  from  further  chilling.  The  promi- 
nences of  the  cheeks  may  also  be  thus  affected, 
but  less  frequently.  Sudden  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  nose,  frightening  the  patient  into  a 
diagnosis  of  erysipelas,  is  a  less  common  "frost- 
bite" experience. 
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1  )ei)artment  Editor. 


THE   rAXAMA-i'ACII-IC    INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  HOSPITAL. 
In  connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition^  attention  is  being  called  to  the 
establishment  of  an  emergency  hospital  whose  model 
equipment  is  to  be  supplied  entirely  by  exhibitors. 
Dr.  R.  N.  Woodward,  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
'  nited  States  Marine   Hospital,  situated  near  the 
.  <Iden  Gate,  has  been  appointed  to  assume  control 
of  this  hospital.    From  the  standpoint  of  exhibition, 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  equipment  as 
model  as  is  possible,  from  the  installation  of  auto 
ambulances  to  the  minor  appliances  necessary   for 
the   simplest   operative   procedures. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  hospital  is  indicated  by  its 
name:  an  emergency  hospital.  If,  however,  the 
temporar>-  patient's  health  were  to  be  endangered 
by  removal  to  his  home  or  to  another  hospital,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  and  receive  the  neces- 
sary medical  and  nursing  attention  until  able  to 
stand  transportation  to  other  sheltering  walls. 

In  connection  with  this  model  emergency  hospital, 
there  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  model 
■it-patient  departments,  with  social  service  equip- 
cnt  and  indeed  model  units  of  the  kitchen,  laundry 
d  other  es.-^ential  departments  of  a  model  hospital. 
The    triumphs    of    American    medicine    in    the 
inama  Zone  scr\c  as  an  excellent  reason  for  plac- 
.;  stress  upon  medical,  surgical  and  sanitary  equip- 
•nt    at    this    Exposition.      The    canal    was    built 
•ration  of  the  medical  and  sani- 
lout  whose  skill,  resourcefulness 
-.    .he  work  of  the  technical  engi- 
neers would  have  been  valueless. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  NURSE. 
In  view  of  the  relation  of  nursing  to  the  develop- 
•nt  of  hospitals ;  and  the  importance  of  adequate 
lining  in  relation  to  the  home  care  of  surgical 
-es,  the  wide  agitation  for  settling  the  status  of 
<•  certified  nurse,  the  registered  nurse,  the  prac- 
:  al  nurse,  the  half-trained  nurse,  the  correspond- 
ence school  nurse,  the  volunteer  nurse,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  types  that  may  come  to  mind,  is  of  im- 
nicn5.c  importance.     The  .American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciati..n  at  its  P.oston  Convention  appointed  a  com- 
"  '■       '  '  -  the  grade  and  classification  of 

sire  to  secure  an  expression  of 
irts  of  the  country,  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions sent  to  Dr.  Ren  wick  R.  Ross,  Buffalo  General 
Hospital.  I'.iiit.ilii.  N'.  Y. 

1.  In  voir  I. pillion  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  nurs- 
ing needs  >.i  u.r  average  community  in  city,  town 
and  country,  in  he  United  States  and  Canada  with 
graduate  niir^e  service  alone? 

2.  If  in  your  opinion  only  graduate  ser\ice  should 
be  used,  will  you  kindly  present  an  outline  of  a 


practical  comprehensive  programme,  for  supplying 
graduate  service  to  all  classes  needing  continuous 
nursing.' 

3.  If  more  than  one  grade  of  nurse  is  a  necessity, 
will  you  please  state  how  many  grades  you  consider 
necessary?  How  would  you  classify  nurses  so  as 
to  include  in  your  classification  all  who  nurse  for 
hire  ? 

4.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  a  substitute  term  for 
the  grade  B  or  "certified  nurse"  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  on  grading  of  last  year,  if  you 
consider  that  some  better  term  should  be  used  to 
designate  nurses  trained  in  special  hospitals  or  hos- 
pitals unable  to  give  a  full  training?  Please  state 
whether  or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  the  distinctive 
terms  recommended  by  the  committee  of  last  year. 
Give  briefly  your  reasons  if  not  satisfied. 

5.  If  several  grades  seem  to  be  necessary,  how 
and  where  should  the  several  grades  be  trained? 

6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals find  it  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  graduate 
nurses  to  care  for  their  patients,  what  measures 
would  you  suggest  for  meeting  the  nursing  needs 
in  such   institutions? 

7.  If  training  is  given  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital, 
how  long  should  the  course  be  and  liow  would  you 
classify  those  completing  such  a  course? 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  and 
pressing  demand  for  maternity  nurses  in  homes  of 
moderate  means,  what  measures  that  are  practical 
for  the  average  community  would  you  suggest  for 
meeting  this  need? 

9.  What  constructive  recommendations  would  you 
make  with  a  view  to  improving  on  the  plans  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  on  the  grading  of  nurses 
in  the  report  submitted  to  the  .Association  at  the 
Boston  convention,  a  copy  of  which  was  mailed  to 
each  member? 

10.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  to  the  committee  of 
this  year  any  feasible  plans  which  occur  to  you  for 
improving  the  quality  of  home  nursing  now  being 
received  by  those  who  cannot  afford  graduate 
nurses? 


TONSILS  AND  TONSILLOTOMY. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  tonsil  operations  on 
public  school  children  in  New  York  City  serves  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  the  value  of  some  of  the 
operations  for  hypertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoids 
as  performed  in  clinics.  According  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  Dr.  Cocks,  of  89  cases  operated  on, 
approximately  10  per  cent,  received  mutilations  of 
the  soft  parts  adjoining  the  tonsils;  of  21  cases 
operated  upon  without  general  anesthesia  1*^  were 
badly  done ;  and  of  .^2  cases  wherein  general  anes- 
thesia was  administered,  12  were  poorly  done. 

Obviously,  children  Buffering  from  nasal  and 
pharyngeal  defects  should  be  sent,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  institutions  maintaining  special  departments 
for  treating  these  conditions.  Whether  all  tonsil 
and  adenoid  operations  of  chihlrcn  should  be  done 
under  anesthesia  is  a  question  which  requires  care- 
ful investigation,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  opera- 
tions are  performed  under  general  anesthesia  the 
institutions  in  which  they  are  performed  should  be 
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prepared  to  retain  the  patients  in  the  ward  for  at 
least  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are 
sent  to  institutions  to  undergo  an  operation  which 
will  leave  the  throat  and  nose  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion. Unless  this  end  is  accomplished,  the  work 
cannot  be  regarded  as  properly  done.  Some  follow- 
up  system  which  would  indicate  the  end-result  of 
operations  upon  the  tonsils  and  adenoids  probably 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  the  operations 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  devised.  Too  frequently  outside  of  pain 
and  suffering  for  the  children  and  the  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  parents  that  they  have  attempted 
their  duty  to  their  children,  little  worth  mentioning 
is  accomplished.  Unnecessary  operations  are  to  be 
deprecated.  Improperly  performed  operations  are 
to  be  condemned. 

The  responsibility  for  good  surgical  treatment 
rests  upon  the  institutions  whose  staffs  are  directly 
responsible.  It  is  indeed  time  that  surgical  pro- 
cedures, formerly  deemed  of  minor  importance, 
should  be  given  more  serious  thought  in  order  that 
the  public  may  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
large  proportion  of  operators  are  mere  bunglers. 
Humanitarian  interests  demand  that  the  safety, 
welfare,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  child  should  be 
given  as  much  consideration  in  the  performance  of 
a  tonsillectomy  as  in  the  amputation  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  body.  There  are  inherent  dangers 
in  all  operative  procedures,  but  aside  from  these, 
there  need  be  no  unnecessary  hazards  of  shock, 
hemorrhage,  mutilation,  or  recurrence.  Surgical 
procedure  and  surgical  technic  of  the  highest  order 
are  mandatory  in  order  to  relieve  the  profession 
from  the  criticisms  now  being  leveled  against  the 
operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids,  as  indiscrimin- 
ately performed  by  incapable,  indifferent,  or  negli- 
gent operators. 
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Surgery    of    the    Upper    Abdomen.      In    two    volumes. 
Bv  JoH.N-   B.   De.\ver,' Sc.D.  LL.D..   Professor    of    the 
Practice  of   Surgery   in  the   University  of   Pennsylva- 
nia;   Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the   German    Hospital,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  University  Hospital.  Philadelphia;  and 
AsTLEV   Paston    Cooper    Ashhukst,   A.B.,    M.D.,   In- 
structor in  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and    .Associate    Surgeon    to    the     Episcopal     Hospital, 
Philadelphia.     Volume   II.    Surgery  of 'the  Gall-Blad- 
der.  Liver,  Pancreas  and  Spleen.    Octavo;  499  pages; 
52  illustrations.     Philadelphia:  P.  Bl.\kiston's  Son  & 
Co.,  1914.     Price  $5.00,  net. 
Almost   five  years    have    elapsed   since  we  reviewed   at 
some  length   (American  Journal  of  Surgery,  May,  1909) 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.     We  have  awaited  the  appearance 
of  the  second  volume  with  very  great  interest.     A  survey 
of  the   immense    amount    of    literature,   the   digestion   of 
which  its  preparation  has  entailed,  affords  some  explana- 
tion of  the  time  that  preparation  has  consumed;  and  the 
delay  in  its  appearance  makes  it  all  the  more  welcome,  be- 
cause it  is  correspondingly  more  complete  and  up-to-date. 


In  tlie  review  of  the  first  volume  we  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  character  of  the  work — its  thoroughness  and 
breadth  of  critique.  This  volume  is  written  in  the  same 
manner.  It  represents  a  very  painstaking  study  of  all  the 
literature,  balanced  in  its  presentation  by  the  author's 
experiences,  especially  that  of  Deaver.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  the  bibliography  is  appended.  About  650  authors 
are  referred  to  in  the  double-column  six-page  index  of 
names.  This  is  the  amount  of  literature  actually  included; 
a  great  deal  more,  of  course,  must  have  been  examined. 

Two  chapters  (150  pages)  are  devoted  to  the  surgery  of 
the  gall  bladder  and  biliary  ducts;  one  (50  pages)  to  non- 
bacterial, non-neoplastic  affections  of ^  the  liver;  one  (20 
pages)  to  tumors  of  the  liver,  gall  bla'dder  and  -ducts,  and 
one  (about  18  pages)  to  injuries  of  the  liver  and  biliary 
passages.  The  surgerv  of  the  pancreas  occupies  two  chap- 
ters of  about  130  page's,  and  that  of  the  spleen  one  chapter 
of  60  pages.  All  the  operations  are  grouped  in  the  final 
chapter  of  45  pages. 

The  pathology  appears  to  us  to  be  very  sound;  and  the 
operations  recommended  are  those  we  believe  ^  now- 
practiced  by  the  most  expert  abdominal  surgeons.  We  are 
pleased  to  note,  for  example,  that  the  authors  recommend, 
in  cholecystectomy,  dislocation  of  the  liver  through  the 
wound;  removal  of  the  gall  bladder  from  within  outward, 
after  ligating  the  cystic  vessels  and  dividing  the  cysticus; 
splitting  and  stripping  the  serosa  over  the  gall  bladder  and 
suturing  these  peritoneal  flaps  over  the  raw  liver  surface. 
This,  it  seems  to  us  also,  is  the  cleanest  type  of  cholecys- 
tectomy, the  safest  in  technic,  and  the  most  surgical  in 
■'toilet.''  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  by  any  means  always  appli- 
cable, and  especially  not  in  cases  of  gangrenous,  distended 
gall  bladders  in  obese  subjects;  but  it  is  the  ideal  method, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
expediently  employed. 

The   Modern   Hospital.     Its   Inspiration;   its   Architec- 
ture; its  Equipment;  its  Operation.     By  John  Allan 
HoRNSBV.  M.D.,  Secretary,  Hospital  Section,  American 
Medical   Association,   etc.,   and    Rich.\rd   E.    Schmidt. 
Architect.    Fellow,   American   Institute    of    Architects. 
Large   octavo;    644    pages;    207    illustrations.     Phila- 
delphia and  London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1913. 
Recent  vears  have  marked  a  steadily  increasing  interest 
in  the  problems  of   hospital   construction   and  administra- 
tion that  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  at- 
tained, the   form    of    an   "intensive   study,"   and   which   is 
participated  in  not  only  by  architects,  lay  and  other  trus- 
tees,  and   salaried    superintendents,   but   also   by   a   goodly 
proportion  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public.     The 
haphazardly    built    hospital,   conducted    independently    of 
methods  and  purposes  now  standardizing,  is  suffering  close 
scrutiny,   and   faces  the  prospect  of  early  modification  or 
extinction. 

As  representative  in  America  of  this  increasing  interest 
in  hospital  construction  and  administration,  may  be  cited 
the  activities  of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
formation  of  the  Hospital  Section  of  the  .\merican  Med- 
ical Association,  the  esta'olishment  last  year  of  a  splendid 
journal.  The  Modern  Hospital  (under  Dr.  Hornsby's  edi- 
torship), and  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  occasional  fragmentary  works  to  dignified 
treatises.  The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  and.  we  be- 
lieve, the  most  authoritative,  of  these  is  the  excellent  work 
before  us,  written  by  Dr.  John  .\.  Hornsby,  for  several 
years  superintendent  of  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago, with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Schmidt, 
architect. 

The  sub-title  of  the  treatise  fairly  indicates  its  scope. 
Indeed,  it  covers  the  special  features  and  general  principle.-; 
of  hospital  construction,  and  the  multitudinous  details  of 
equipment;  financial  management;  general  and  department 
administrations;  subdivision  of  medical  work;  ward,  oper- 
ating room  and  laboratory  activities;  supplies;  social  serv- 
ice: out-i)atient  work,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  of  these  main  divisions  might  well  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate volume;  yet  they  are  handled  in  a  thorough  fashion 
and  w^ith  few 'details  unconsidered.  To  be  sure,  much  of 
the  work  is  based  on  personal  experiences  and  personal 
preferences.    The  conduct  of    large  hospitals  has  not  yet 
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passed  beyond  the  stage  when  such  a  book  a*  this  might 
be  expected  largely  to  reflect  the  activities  and  views  of  its 
author,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  expe- 
rienced of  hospital  administrators. 

It  would  t.ilce  too  much  space  to  recite  even  the  list  of 
subjects  considered  in  this  treatise.  Covering,  as  they  do, 
every  aspect  of  hospital  maintenance  and  administration, 
the  book  is  invaluable,  in  its  sphere,  for  reference  and 
comparison.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  plans,  hospital 
furniture,  utensils,  printed  furnis,  etc..  are  all  very  useful 
and.  like  the  typography,  they  make  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  in  keeping  with  its  worth. 


Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  .\  Modern  Treatise  on 
Pediatric  Surgery  liy  S.\.\ukl  \V.  Kelley,  M.D., 
I.LD,  Honorary  Professor  of  .Surgical  IJi.scascs  of 
I'hitdren.  Medical  Department.  National  University, 
St  I...ui~:  Pediatrist  and  (irihopeilist,  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
I'lt.i'.  1  111  eland,  etc.  Second  ■•Jid.iM.  Large  octavo: 
7>"  |.;iw.^;  ."^5  illustrations.  New  York:  E.  H.  Treat 
4  Co..  I';i4.     Price  $500. 

V\>  repnr'M  the  appearance,  five  years  ago,  of  the  first 
e<i  ■'  treatise  of  such  moment  in  .\meri- 

ca';  that  we  made  it  the  subject  of  an 

*'!:■  '   ').     Therein  we  reviewed  the  l>ooks 

oil  liat   had   previously   appeared,   com- 

i"'  i-ntary  character  of  most   of  them, 

an  ilcr  aspects  of  pediatric  surgery  as 

a  .il   surgical  knoviledgc, 

I  ^e   was   withmit    any    serious  rival. 

Or  irurgische     Krankheiten   des    Kinde- 

sa  ■  rful  works  of  Kirmisson,  "Precis  dc 

CI  ,n<l  "Trailc  des   M.tladies  Chirurgi- 

cal'  ■  iiitalc."   if   considered   together,   ap- 

pruacl.cd  It  III  .h^^i'-y.  an<l  neither  of  these  is  as  complete 
or  as  modem  Withm  the  past  Ihree  years,  however,  two 
other  large  works  have  appeared  in  .\merica.  and  one  each 
in  France  and  Germany  (as  parts  of  a  multi- volume  series 
on  children's  diseases). 

k.-ii..,\  work  is  more  than  a  text-book  on  the  diagnosis 

lent  of  the  surgical  comlitions  that  arc  peculiar 

'd.     It  is  a  treatise  on  all  surgical  diseases  and 

■     'hey  occur  in  children,  in  which  the  physi- 

!'j(5y  of  childhood  are  woven  into  its  sur- 


•    l>een  greatly  enlarge<l   in   preparing 
•hi-  pages),  but   several   ailditions  have 

hef"  ..i.ious  [Kirtions  have  been  revised. 

:i   thuic   Jii4  ol     fine  Ixjoks.  so  excellent   a  treatise  as 
is  deserving  of  better  press-work. 

A   Treatise  on  the   Diseases   of  Women   for  Students 

y.''.    I'n-titinn,-rs       !■.•.    I'.M.MtJi  I-ixiii.eV,  B.S.,  M.l).. 

.,   College  of   Medicine.   State 

etc.     Octavo;  954  pa^es;  (i32 

ind    38  plates    in    coli.r    and 

.1  and  New  York:  Lea  a. so 

'  ".  net. 

of  Women."  consider- 

is   for  the  preparation 
text-l>ook.     ,'\fter  pe- 

"ii.nding  it  as  just  the  sort 

rk    on    Kynerology   as  the   general 

■idrni.  and  al»M  the  practicing  sur- 

n      The  diagnostic  and 

■    fully  presented,  and, 

•   deal  of  space  to  sub- 

r  with  insufficient  con- 

e,  (,  «• .  non-operative, 

•iflt    topics   as   dress. 

'  ne,   posture,   are 

of  examination 

lis     The  prepa- 

•     "iriie   n.   the   patient,   the 

'»,  as  well  a*  |v.»i -operative 

re  of  the  l»onk  is  the  discus- 

,  ...^T  ..i..ir,,,,   riimpiicalions  at  require  "»ur(poal" 

<ler»t»o«.  f.  q..  primary  ret>air  of  the  lacerated  peri- 


neum and  cervix,  prolapse  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  fibroids 
and  ovarian  cysts  in  pregnancy,  tile  surgery  of  puerperal 
infection. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  pictures  in  black  and 
in  colors.  The  text  is  readable,  interesting  and  up-to-date. 
We  <lo  not  l>clieve  that  a  work  as  large  .is  this  would  have 
lost  any  of  its  attractiveness  as  a  )iraclical  working  text- 
book if  it  had  generously  included  liibliographic  references 
and  an  author's  index.  These  detract  nothing  from  its 
value  to  the  reader  who  does  not  care  for  these  references ; 
they  enhance  it  a  great  deal  for  the  reader  who  does. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  Including  the 
.Sixth  Kditinn  of  the  Jacksonian  Prize  l-Nsay  on  Can- 
cer. i?j-  IIarkisok  Criits.  I'.K.C.S.,  Consulting  Sur- 
geon. St.  Hartholomew's  llospilal;  Member  of  the 
Council.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  etc.  l-'ouith  fdi- 
tion.  Octavo;  588  pa^es ;  illustrated.  New  York: 
The  Macmillas  Co.,  1914.     Price  ?3.35 

In  1*07  we  reviewed  a  revised  (third)  edition  of  Cripp's 
well-known  work  which,  like  its  part.  Cancer  of  the 
Rectum,  is  an  essay  rather  than  a  treatise  or  text-book 
This  fourth  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  third,  and  the  in- 
cluded "sixth"  edition  of  the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  of 
1876  is  identical  with  the  "lifili."  The  title-page  slates 
that  this  "fourth  e<lilion"  is  "reprinted  to  include  the 
opening  address  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Rectal  Can- 
cer.,delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uritish  Meilical 
Association.  Liverpool.  1<»I2";  but  we  fail  to  find  the  ad- 
dress in  the  text,  or  any  other  reference  to  it  in  footnote, 
table  of  contents  nr  index 


The  Intervertebral  Foramen.  .\n  .\tlas  and  llistrdogic 
pescription  of  an  Interverlebral  l-'oramen  and  Its  .Ad- 
jacent Parts  I'.y  IJARdi.t)  .SwAMiFKr,,  Member,  .Ameri- 
can .Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Science. 
Duodecimo;  101  pages;  16  original  plates.  Chicago: 
CifirAr,o  SriENTiKic  Pini-isHiNG  Co.  (Grace  and  Os- 
good Streets),  1"M4. 

This  little  monograph  was  undertaken  to  study  the  rela- 
tion of  the  intervertebral  foramen  to  its  emergent  spinal 
nerve,  in  order,  it  would  appear,  to  determine  what  ana- 
tomical basis  there  may  be  for  such  "schools"  of  treatment 
as  are  based  on  the  dogma  that  many  diseases  arise  from 
impingement  upon  thc^e  nerves  by  assumed  spinal  column 
deviations. 

The  study  consisted  in  serial  sections  through  the  bone 
comprising,  and  the  nerve  contained  in,  the  first  right 
dorsal  intervertebral  foramen  of  an  adult  cat.  Several  of 
these  sections  arc  reproducerl. 

Mr.  Swanberg  concludes  from  them  that  the  foramen  is 
thr..u^hout  much  larger  than  the  nerve,  which  is  also  pro- 
tectee! by  an  ample  envel"|>e  of  fat;  that  even  if  the  inter- 
vertebral disc  disappeared  entirely  the  foramen  wnuld  not 
be  sufTiciently  reduced  in  size  to  pinch  the  nerve;  and  that 
thinning  of  the  articular  cartilages  would  increase  the  size 
of  the  foramen.  Even  in  aiikyloscd  specimens,  where  the 
foramina  were  greatly  decreased  in  Mze,  there  seemed 
enough  room  for  the  nerve  to  pass,  free  from  any  bony 
pressure. 

Progressive  Medicine.  Kditeil  by  H.  A  \\\mv.  Professor 
of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  m  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  assisteil  li>  I.  V.  Ar- 
ri.EMs.v.  Instructor  in  Therapeutics.  JefTervin  Medical 
College.  Philadelphia  December  1.  I'M.V  Phil.idel- 
phia :  I.r.A  ami  pKiiir.ER. 

This  volume  inclii'les  the  following  digests  of  the  proij- 
ress  in  their  respective  branches  fluriiig  the  |>ast  year  ■  Dis- 
eases of  the  Digestive  Tract  anil  \llir,|  Organs,  the  Liver 
Pancreas  and  Peritoneum,  by  l-"<Iward  II  Goodman;  Dis- 
eases of  the  Kidneys,  by  .John  Rose  liradford;  Gcnilo- 
I'rinary  Diseases,  by  Charlr>  W.  Ilonnry  ;  Surgery  of  the 
Extremities,  .Shock.  .\nrslbr«i.i.  Infections.  Iractiires  anil 
Dislocations  and  Tumor*,  by  l.nrph  C  HI..odgi>o,l ;  Prac 
tical  Therat>eutic  Referendum,  by  11.  R  M  I.andis  In 
each  instance,  the  review  leave*  little  to  be  ilesireil  in  the 
way  of  comprehensiveness  and  critique. 
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Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa  1899-1900.  Being 
Mainly  a  Clinical  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of 
Injuries  Produced  by  Bullets  of  Small  Calibre.  By 
George  Henry  Makins,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S..  Senior  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London ;  one  of  the 
Consulting  Surgeons  to  the  South  African  Field  Force, 
etc.  Second  edition.  Small  octavo ;  504  pages ;  105 
illustrations.  London :  Oxford  University  Press, 
1913.     Price  $3.75. 

Although  the  South  African  war  passed  into  history  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  this  century,  this  much  quoted  book 
has  lost  none  of  its  interest,  for  it  deals  casuistically  with 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  same  character  as  have  been  en- 
countered in  still  more  recent  wars  conducted  with  modern 
firearms. 

This  edition  is  practically  a  reprint  of  that  of  1901  except 
for  the  continuation  of  a  few  of  the  case  histories. 

Manual  of  Surgery.  By  Alexis  Thomson,  Professor 
of  Surgery,  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Surgeon,  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary;  and  Alexander  Miles,  Sur- 
geon, Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  Vohime  III. 
Operative  Surgery.  Second  edition.  Octavo ;  620 
pages;  255  illustrations.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Stodder  &  Stoughton, 
1913.     Price  $3.50. 

Very  little  can  be  added  to  the  favorable  criticism  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  manual  of  surgery,  made  some 
time  ago.  One  is  again  impressed  by  the  clarity  and  terse- 
ness of  the  text,  the  up-to-date  character  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  operations,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
illustrations.  Concerning  the  latter,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  sections  de- 
voted to  the  ligation  of  arteries  are  very  hazy  and  too 
diagrammatic.  It  is  also  strange  to  see  the  cerebral  de- 
compressive craniotomy  depicted  on  the  left  side  of  the 
skull.  The  authors  have  adopted,  wisely,  it  is  believed, 
the  Basle  anatomical  nomenclature  in  this  edition,  but 
place  the  old  terms  in  parentheses  wherever  the  newer 
ones  are  employed. 

Chirurgische  Operationslehre.  Herausgegeben  von  Au- 
gust Bier,  Berlin;  Heinrich  Braun.  Zwickau;  Her- 
MA.v  Kuemmell,  Hamburg.  Vol.  III.  Opcratioiien 
am  Mastdarm,  an  den  Ham — und  Macnnliciicn  Ge- 
schlcchtsorgancn.  und  an  den  Extremitactcn.  986 
pages ;  797  illustrations,  mostly  colored.  Leipsig : 
Johann   Ambrosius   Barth,   1913.     Price  $12.00. 

The  first  part  of  this  monumental  work  on  operative 
surgery  has  been  reviewed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Surgery.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  three  authors 
have  collaborated  with  and  have  valuable  contributions 
from  many  prominent  German  surgeons.  Only  two  of  the 
sections  of  this  volume  (operations  on  the  kidney,  renal 
pelvis  and  ureters;  operations  on  the  prostate)  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  three  authors  (Kuemmell).  Each 
of  the  volumes  is  an  entity,  with  its  own  bibliography,  in- 
dex, table  of  contents,  etc.  This  one,  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages,  is  of  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  as  the 
preceding  one  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Examining  it 
cursorily,  one  gains  the  impression  that  it  is  a  colored 
atlas  of  surgical  procedures,  so  replete  is  it  in  magnificent 
drawings,  photographs,  and  colored  plates  at  every  turn 
of  the  pages.  A  study  of  the  text,  however,  shows  that 
this  does  not  occupy  a  place  of  second  importance.  Each 
operative  procedure  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  ana- 
lytical criticism,  and  that  operation  is  fully  described  which 
is  deemed  the  best  by  the  authors.  The  choice  is  gener- 
ally a  very  happy  one,  we  believe,  but  the  insignificant 
place  often  given  to  the  work  of  surgeons  other  than  Ger- 
mans cannot  be  overlooked.  Nor  is  there  a  uniformity  of 
thoroughness  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  book.  The  most  adverse  criticism  must  be  made  of 
that  dealing  with  operations  upon  the  rectum,  in  which 
the  text  is  too  brief  and  too  dogmatic,  the  illustrations  not 
well   chosen,  and  the  bibliography  too   fragmentary. 

It  can  safely  be  prophesied,  however,  that  this  work  on 
operative  surgery  will  prove  .one  of  the  standards  on  the 
subject  because  it  is.  in  general,  so  thorough,  so  clearly 
presented,  and  so  aptly  illustrated. 


Principles  of  Surgery.  By  W.  A.  Bryan,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  at  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Octavo ;  677 
pages;  224  original  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1913.  Price 
$4.00,  net. 

This  book  may  be  described  as  a  combination  of  sur- 
gical pathology,  bacteriology  and  diagnosis.  Although  no 
one  of  the  three  is  exhaustively  presented,  their  fusion  in 
one  work,  clearly  and  logically  presented,  makes  an  at- 
tractive book  for  the  student.  Upon  an  examination  of 
the  composition  of  the  book  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
fragmentary  remarks  upon  treatment  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  volume  are  entirely  out  of  place  and 
detract  from  its  merit.  Otherwise  Bryan's  "Principles" 
impresses  the  reviewer  as  a  very  desirable  and  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  work  is  not  meant  for  the  advanced  student ;  yet  a 
full  bibliography  would  enhance  its  value.  The  illustra- 
tions and  typography  are  excellent. 

Operative  Surgery  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    By 

John  J.  McGrath,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, Fordham  University;  Professor  of  Operative 
Surgery,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School; 
etc.,  etc.  Fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Oc- 
tavo; 838  pages;  364  illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  1913.    $6.00,  net. 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  endeavored  to  bring  the 
work  up-to-date,  especially  in  regard  to  surgical  technic. 
The  reader  will  find  all  the  operations  of  any  importance 
described  with  considerable  completeness,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  McGrath  has  omitted  critical  studies  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  groups  of  operations.  Such 
analyses,  by  guiding  the  reader  through  the  pages,  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  excellent  book. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilis.        By    Edgar   G. 

Ballenger,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Clinical  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Atlanta  Medical  College; 
Editor,  Journal-Record  of  Medicine,  etc.,  etc.  As- 
sisted by  Omar  F.  Elder.  M.D.  The  IVassermann 
Reaction.  By  J.  Edgar  Paullin,  M.D.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised.  Octavo;  529  pages;  109  illustrations. 
Atlanta:  E.  W.  Allen  &  Co.,  1913.     Price  $5.00,  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  has  required  very  exten- 
sive revision  in  order  to  carry  it  up-to-date.  It  is  evident 
that  the  authors  have  been  carefully  studying  the  recent 
literature  of  their  subject.  The  result  is  that  such  topics 
as  vaccine  therapy,  the  tests  for  functional  activity  of  the 
kidneys,  pyelography,  etc..  etc.,  will  be  found  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  book  is  one  that  should  be  very  useful  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  the  exhaustive  works  on 
genito-urinary  diseases  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ele- 
mentary ones.  It  is  very  practical  and  contains  much  use- 
ful information  and  many  valuable  suggestions. 


The  Elements  of  Bandaging  and  the  Treatment  of 
Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  William  Rankin, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Dispensary  Surgeon,  Western  In- 
firmary, Glasgow.  Small  octavo:  116  pages:  68  orig- 
inal illustrations.  London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hod- 
DER  &  SiouGHTON,  1913.     Price  $1.50. 

This  small  book  is  meant  for  those  who  have  had  very 
limited  experience.  The  subject  of  bandaging  is  treated 
briefly  and  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  fractures.  Many 
valuable  practical  points  are  succinctly  presented,  but  the 
reviewer  must  take  issue  with  a  number  of  statements 
rather  dogmatically  made.  For  example,  it  is  a  bold  as- 
sertion to  make  concerning  fractures  of  the  elbow  that  if 
"it  is  possible  to  fully  flex  the  arm  up  to  an  acute  angle, 
then  in  every  such  case  a  good  result  as  regards  appear- 
ance and  function  will  be  attained  if  the  arm  is  fixed  up 
by  means  of  plaster-of-paris  bandages  *  *  *  for  four 
or  five  weeks."  Rankin's  book  should  nevertheless  prove 
of  value  to  those  for  whom  he  has  written  it. 
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xtrathoracic  and  Intrathoracic  Esophagoplasty  in 
Connection  With  Resection  of  the  Thoracic  Por- 
tion of  the  Esophagus  for  Carcinoma.  Willy 
-MtVER.  Niw  \urk  ./,.i,r»ai  .-Iiiutuj,,  .l/.i/u,,/  .Uso- 
lUition,  Januar\    10,   1914. 

Meyer  .lescribcs  the  Jianu  operation  which  he  says  has 

a  way  revolutionized  the  .surgery  of  the  lower  csopha- 

-      .\lter  a  brief  review  of  operations  formcrlv  devised, 

dcscnbes   Jianu's    tcchnic,    which     utilizes     the     major 

rvature  of  the  stomach  for  the  creation  of  a  rather  long 

c.  one  end   of   which   remains   in   connection    with   the 

-trie  fundus  while  the  other  free  end  can  be  drawn  up. 

has  carried  out  the  operation  in  three  paticnt.s,  all  of 

■m  made  good   recoveries.     A  new  tube  of  ample  size 

•li   good    blood-supply    and    surrounded   completely   by 

;  ■  ritoneum  is   formed,  through   which  the  patient   will  be 

able  to  pass  his   food.     If   transported  outside  under  the 

skin  of  the  thorax,  the  first  stage  of  e.xtrathoracic  csopha- 

L" 'plasty    has    been    accomplished.     If   pulled   up   into  the 

iiral  cavity  through  a  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  as  proposed 

Meyer,  it  can  be  used  to  replace  the  lower  portion  of 

-   ■-  esophagus  after  resection  for  carcinoma;  intrathoracic 

«>ophagoplasty.     The   paper  gives   full   details   as   to   both 

operations.     He     concludes,     however,     that     intrathoracic 

'•^.■phagoplasty,   when   properly   worked    out,   would    seem 

f.c  an  ideal  operation.     If   further  observations  in  man 

■sever,  should  prove  that  the  transposed  oral  stump  of 

esophagus,  no    matter    how  long,  has  no  tendency  to 

•me  necrosed  in  its  distal  portion,  but    will    live  as  a 

• ,    further   experimental     work     for   the   perfection    of 

-athoracic  esophagoplasty  will  be  less  urgent  and  extra- 

racic  esophagoplasty  will  become  the  operation  of  choice 

resection  of  carcinoma  in  any  part  of  the  esophagus. 

Hair-Balls  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestine.  L.  Heazlit 
.Auburn,  X.  ^  Journal  .'imencaii  Medical  Associa- 
tion, January  10,  1914. 

\   r.itlur  unu.sual  case  of  hair-balls  in  the  stomach  and 
ma  girl  of  13  is  reported  by  Heazlit.     The  child 
■5  ?<?7i  '"  ^°°*'  'i*^^''''  except  for  the  usual  dis- 
•     childhood    and    jncumonia  at    11    vears  of  age 
:ii  her  fifth  to  her  tenth  year  she  was  observed  to  have 
habit  oi  swallowing  hair,  but  after  that  it  was  supposed 
li'    .'    !   .It^rontinued  if.     Occasional  .ittacks  of  stom- 
not     specially     severe,    had    appeared    for 
«r  to  her  present  illness  which  began  July 
■'  '^■>'n,  vomiting,  etc.     Her  father,  a  phy- 
the  presence  of  a   large    sausagc- 
ng   the   stomach    region    which    was 
V  tuft  of  hair  vomited  recalled  the 
hild._  An  operation  was  performed 
■  ig  15  ounces  and  completely  filling 
cch  was  removed.     Symptoms  of  ob- 
ng.   a   second    operation     was    pcr- 
hair  measuring  3  inches  in  length 
the   lumen    of    the  bowel   was  cx- 
iim.     Convalescence   was   uneventful 
>n  well  since.    The  author  reviews 
I'ls  in   man   and   finds  over   seventy 
Some    of    these   were  discovered 
<-■  has  collected  reports  of  forty-one 
rty-five  gastrotomies,   four  entcroto- 
li    both    operations    were    required. 
lowing   seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
t  cases  it  has  been  observed  in  per- 
il.    There    arc   cases   on    record   in 
v-i.-h'r!   4   pounds   or   more.     Their 
!i.  though   prolongation 
seven  cases.     The  only 
<<i  a  hard  tumor  in  the 
..i.|..r   .in.i..nirn   11.  I   \..  ?,r  ..•[.^rwne  explajncd.    The  gas- 
tric syTnploms  vTiry  from  mild  digestive  disturbance  to  re- 


peated colicky  attacks  and  vomiting  and  may  last  for  years. 
The  stomach  seems  exceedingly  tolerant.  The  use  of  the 
Koentgen  ray  in  diagnosis  is  coiiiparativelv  recent.  One 
case  m  which  it  was  used  to  advantage  w.i's  that  of  Hol- 
land of  Liverpool  reported  in  July  of  la^t  year.  In  an- 
other case  mention  of  a  roentgenogVam  is  made,  but  it  did 
not  lead  to  a  successful  diagiio.^is.  The  operative  treat- 
ment of  hair-ball  has  been  notably  successful.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  in  thirty-five  gastrolomie>  an.I  the  only 
deaths  reported  were  of  children  nearly  m..ril)un<i  fn.m 
intestinal  obstruction. 

Congenital  Pyloric  Stenosis:  A  Study  of  22  Cases 
With  Operation  by  the  Author.  II  .M.  RuurKK, 
Chicago.  Journal  American  McdujI  Association 
January  31,  1914. 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  were  of  the  hypertrophic 
type  and  two  of  the  Ivpe  known  as  spasmo.lic'  In  all  of 
the  nineteen  definite,  firm,  olive-shaped  tumors  were  dem- 
onstrated at  operation.  In  eighteen  thev  were  palpable 
externally  and  in  the  other  the  clinical  diagnosis  was 
clear.  The  stomach  was  always  found  markedly  distended 
and  the  duodenum  collapsed.  The  histology  agrees  with 
that  observed  by  others,  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  cir- 
cular muscular  fibers.  In  none  of  the  eighteen  cases  was 
there  any  other  congenital  malformation,  except  a  short 
mesocolon  in  one,  and  in  all  cases  the  clinical  picture  was 
classical,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  disease  uniform. 
The  ,onset  has  always  been  shortly  after  birth,  usually  the 
second  or  third  week,  and  abrupt  enough  to  be  definitely 
noted.  The  existence  of  the  typical  condition  does  not 
predicate  an  absolute  closure  of  the  pylorus,  increasing 
tension  may  force  some  food  through  and  a  relatively 
large  sound  could  be  passed.  It  is  particularly  important, 
Hichter  says,  that  the  Roentgen  ray  as  a  diagnostic  meas- 
ure be  limited  to  determining  the  rate  of  emptying  the 
stomach,  not  the  patency  of  the  pylorus.  To  exclude  the 
diagnosis  of  hypertrophic  stenosis  on  the  basis  of  the 
passage  of  bismuth  may  lead  to  serious  error.  Recoveries 
that  have  been  reported  by  competent  observers  indicate 
that  a  sufficient  passage  may  be  left  to  sustain  life,  and 
cases  have  been  reported  through  a  new  opening  into  the 
jejuntjm.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  hypertro|)hic 
stenosis  that  essentially  predicates  a  permanent  closure  and 
there  IS  no  good  reason  why  these  tumors  may  not  ulti- 
mately disappear  in  some  cases,  (ierman  statisti'cs  give  the 
mortality  of  unoperated  stenosis  as  close  to  20  per  cent 
Richter's  mortality  in  his  cases  was  three  in  the  twenty- 
one,  one  occurring  after  recovery  fr».m  the  operation, 'a 
total  of  13.3  per  cent.  A  tabulated  summary  accompanies 
the  article. 

An    Inflating   Gastroscope   and   Duodenoscope.      R.    C. 

Kkmp    and    A.    \'a.M/kr    \kkr,    Ir.,    New    V..rk.     Xcw 

york-  Medical  Journal,  l'ebruary'7,  1914. 
The  determinalion  of  an  intragastric  lesion,  <•.  </..  an 
ulcer,  by  mere  external  inspecti.in  iir  palpation  of  the  stom- 
ach in  the  course  of  an  exploratory  laparotomy,  is  often 
misleading.  Ulcers  especially  are  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
To  ensure  greater  diagnostic  precision,  the  authors  have 
devised  an  ingenious  gastroscope  and  fluodeno'cope  based 
largely  on  the  principle  of  the  cystoscopc,  which  can  he 
introduced  into  the  gasfroiomy  wound.  With  this  instru- 
ment every  part  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  duodenum 
may  be  inspected.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  ulcers  are 
often  hidden  behind  folds  of  the  mucosa,  an  arrangement 
is  attached  whereby  the  stomach  can  be  ililated  during 
inspection.  For  a  description  of  the  in'-lniinenl  anfl  the 
necessary  technic,  the  reader  is  referred  lo  the  original 
paper.  The  author's  observations  ami  experiments  liave 
thus  far  Iwen  limited  to  animal  experiments 

Experimental  Production  of  Gastric  Ulcers  by  Intra- 
venous Injection  of  Clumped  Colon  Bacilli. 
Eor.AR  C.  ."^Tf.isiHRTKK.  Cincinnati.  The  l.ancel- 
Clinic,  January  24,  1914. 

Following  the  line  of  experimentation  suggested  by 
I-etuelle  and  later  by  Roscnow,  who  showed  that  the  injec- 
tion of  certain  strains  of  pneumococct  and  streptococci  was 
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followed  by  the  appearance  of  gastric  ulcers,  Steinharter 
attempted  to  produce  the  lesion  by  using  colon  bacilli.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  an  emulsion  of  colon  bacillus  in 
the  presence  of  free  hydrogen  ions  can  be  agglutinated  in 
from  one  to  four  hours  when  incubated  at  body  tempera- 
ture. Gastric  juice  also  possesses  this  power.  Stein- 
harter used  1/12  normal  ffcl  to  clump  the  colon  bacilli 
and  then  injected  the  washed  centrifugal  sediment  into  the 
blood  stream  of  rabbits.  The  animals  showed  hemor- 
rhagic erosions  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  other 
organs  being  normal.  These  lesions  appeared  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  injection  in  some  of  the  protocols 
presented  by  the  author.  He  believes  that  the  hyperacidity 
and  constipation  together  with  the  presence  of  B.  coli  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  etiology  of  human  gastric 
ulcers. 


Jackson's  Pericolic  Membrane.  Its  Nature,  Signifi- 
cance, and  Relation  to  Abnormal  Mobility  of  the 
Proximal  Colon.  biUN'  Morlev,  Mancliester.  Lan- 
cet, December  13,  1913. 

1.  Jackson's  pericolic  membrane  is  of  congenital  origin 
and  is  non-inflammatory.  2.  It  occurs  in  association  with 
abnormal  mobility  of  the  proximal  colon,  due  to  a  failure 
of  fusion  of  the  ascending  mesocolon  with  the  posterior 
parietal  peritoneum.  3.  The  great  omentum,  from  which 
Jackson's  membrane  is  derived,  is  the  most  primitive  agent 
in  fixing  the  proximal  colon  to  the  parietes  in  the  right 
loin.  In  cases  of  mobile  proximal  colon  Jackson's  mem- 
brane may  be  the  principal  means  of  fixing  the  colon. 
4.  Unless  it  causes  kinking  of  the  colon  a  pericoHc  mem- 
brane is  therefore  rather  useful  than  harmful,  and  should 
not  be  divided.  5.  The  symptoms'  and  pathological  condi- 
tions found  in  association  with  Jackson's  membrane  (apart 
from  mechanical  obstruction  due  to  the  membrane)  are 
primarily  due  to  stasis  in  the  abnormally  mobile  proximal 
colon,  w'hich  is  ill-adapted  to  the  upright  posture.  6.  Sur- 
gical treatment  should  be  directed  to  securing  the  normal 
position  and  fixation  of  the  proximal  colon  by  the  opera- 
tion of  colopexy. 


Further     Observation     On     the     Complement-Fixation 
Test  in  Gonococcus  Infection.     Harry     L.     Rook- 
wood,  Cleveland.     The  Cleveland  JMcdical  Journal,  De- 
cember, 1913. 
Among  some  of  the  points  emphasized  by  Rookwood  are 
the  following:  In  cases  of  acute  gonococcal  urethritis  of 
short   duration   the   blood   serum   shows    no    evidence   of 
antibodies.     In   cases    of    non-specific  acute   urethritis   of 
several  weeks'  duration  the  negative  sertim  reaction  is  of 
much  value.     In  cases  of  chronic  urethritis  in  which  gonp- 
cocci  were  present  in  the  discharge,  the  test  was  positive 
in  almost  every  case.     In  chronic  gonococcal   urethritis  of 
long  duration  where  no  cocci  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
discharge,   60  per   cent   gave   positive   reactions.     The   test 
is  of  great  value  in  the  cases  which  are  clinically  cured, 
especially  when  the  question  of  matrimony  is  raised,   for 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  marry  until  his  complement 
fixation  test  reacts  negatively. 

Accidental  Injuries  to  the  Descending  Portion  of  the 
Duodenum  During  Removal  of  the  Right  Kidney. 
W.  J.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.  Journal  American 
Medical  Association,  January  31,  1914. 

Mayo  points  out  that  the  anatomic  relations  of  the  retro- 
peritoneal portion  of  the  duodenum  are  such  that  this 
organ  may  be  injured  during  operations  for  the  removal 
of  the  right  kidney  when  there  is  infiltration  about  the 
pedicle  causing  close  adhesion  to  the  duodenum.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  in  such  cases  that  the  vessels  are  torn, 
causing  hemorrhage  calling  for  active  hemostasis.  In  the 
attempt  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by  using  strong  biting 
forceps  the  duodenum  may  be  seized  and  necrosis  follow 
the  injury  with  the  resulting  distressing  fistulas  and  death. 
He  has  known  three  such  cases  and  believes  that  the  acci- 
dent is  more  common  than  the  records  show.  The  vena 
cava  is  even  more  frequently  injured  and  he  thinks  that 
the  forceps  is  seldom  necessary  until  after  the  vessels  have 


been  caught  and  the  hemorrhage  stopped  by  the  finger. 
Other  arterial  injuries  are  mentioned  as  liable  to  occur  in 
such  operations  of  kidney  removal.  When  there  is  much 
infiltration  and  nephrectomy  is  not  advisable,  it  is  best  that 
one  should  see  that  there  is  no  opening  into  the  perito- 
neum. The  different  characters  of  kidney  tumors  are  no- 
ticed by  Mayo,  especially  in  malignant  disease  involving 
the  pelvis  and  calices  and  other  structures  in  which  the 
duodenum  is  liable  to  be  injured  even  by  the  most  expert 
and  careful  surgeon.  As  a  rule  the  duodenal  injury  is  not 
made  manifest  for  several  days  after  the  operation  and  the 
fistulas  do  not  tend  to  heal.  In  a  case  like  this,  in  which 
the  fistula  was  large,  infiltrated  and  without  peritoneum, 
he  would  make  a  transperitoneal  attack  on  the  fistula  itself 
before  the  patient  becomes  exhausted,  lift  the  descending 
duodenum  from  its  bed,  suture  the  opening,  transplant  a 
flap  of  omentum  across  the  suture  line  and  finally  make  a 
jejunostomy  for  temporary  feeding  purposes.  Such  an 
operation,  however,  while  easy  to  figure  out  on  paper,  is 
sufi^iciently  difficult  to  make  us  careful  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dent requiring  it. 

Epididymotomy.     C.  P.  Knight,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.    Jour- 
nal American  Medical  Association,  January  31,  1914. 

Knight  says  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  him 
at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton.  N.  Y., 
with  Eckel's  method  of  operating  for  epididymitis.  In- 
stead of  a  blunt  probe  for  puncturing  the  epididymis 
Knight  uses  a  blunt-pointed  needle,  which  he  considers 
better,  and  he  has  employed  local  anesthesia  in  several  of 
his  cases  which  he  thinks  also  more  advisable.  He  agrees 
with  Eckel  that  the  operation  should  be  the  procedure  of 
choice  and  that  it  should  be  early  to  avoid  pus  and  abscess 
formation.  Five  cases  are  reported.  His  conclusions  are 
summed  up  as  follows :  "1.  There  is  immediate  abatement 
of  all  symptoms  for  which  the  patients  seek  relief. 
2.  The  tendency  to  relapse  is  nil.  3.  The  operative  pro- 
cedure is  without  danger  as  regards  anesthesia,  because 
the  general  anesthetics  can  be  eliminated.  4.  This  opera- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  other  methods  of  treatment,  is 
one  of  utmost  importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
not  only  to  the  patient,  when  loss  of  time  from  daily  labor 
is  considered,  but  also  to  the  hospital  in  its  economic  ad- 
ministration, by  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  days  of 
treatment." 


A  Method  of  Removal  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Prostate. 
R.  Howard,  London.    Lancet.  December  13,  1913. 

This  method  is  rather  novel.  First,  an  ordinary  suprapubic 
cystotomy  is  performed  and  the  bladder  is  packed  with  a 
sponge.  In  the  lithotomy  position  a  perineal  incision  is 
made  and  the  rectum  completely  separated  from  the  struc- 
tures in  front  until  the  seminal  vesicles  are  reached.  .\t 
the  same  time  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  are  divided  on 
each  side  so  as  to  free  the  prostate  and  the  base  of  the 
bladder  laterally.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  the  Tren- 
delenburg position.  The  suprapubic  incision  is  enlarged 
downward  so  as  to  admit  the  whole  hand,  and  the  perito- 
neum is  stripped  back  from  the  bladder.  The  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  dissected  from  the  pubis 
and  the  urethra  divided  distally  from  the  fascia.  The 
separation  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  bladder  and  pros- 
tate is  completed,  and  the  prostate,  still  in  it«.  fibrous  cap- 
sule, is  brought  out  of  the  suprapubic  wound.  The  base 
of  the  bladder  is  then  amputated  just  above  the  line  of 
entrance  of  the  ureters  and  the  bladder  dropped  back  into 
position.  .A.  rubber  catheter  is  passed  along  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder  and  out  through  the  suprapubic  opening. 
Both  wounds  are  closed  with  drainage.  The  after  result 
in  one  patient  was  excellent. 

The  Significance  of  Phleboliths.    J.  Hall-Edwards,  Bir- 
mingham.   British  Medical  Journal,  December  13,  1913. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  unusual  frequency  with 
which  shadows  of  phleboliths  are  found  in  T-ray  exami- 
nations for  suspected  kidney  stones.  These  shadows  are 
seen  either  associated  with  renal  calculi  or  without.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the   phlebolith    shadows    were    only 
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found  on  the  side  in  which  pain  had  been  experienced,  and 
in  all  cases  where  phlebohths  were  present  they  were  al- 
ways more  abundant  on  the  atfected  side  than   upon  the 
.,:■;.   ,i!c  one.     In  an  experience  covering  over  20.000  radio- 
'".c  author  never   saw   phlebohths    outside  of  the 
,1.     While    rarely    seen    below   -40  years  of  age, 
>  age  they  arc  fairly  common.     The    phlebohths 
Usually  found  in  the  plexus  of  veins  running  along  the 
•■  walls  of  the  bladder,  uterus  or  rectum. 


A  Method  for  Determining  the  Size  of  the  Cervix  Dur- 
ing Labor  Through  External  Examination.  (£iiiir 
M<.'.  j\-  .-»r  Bistimmung  di-r  Grosse  des  Mutter- 
ttr.iK!.  _  .■.:ra  Partum  durch  aeussere  Untersuchung.) 
1.  L' -• ;  KKtitRGEK,  Jr.  Zcniralblatt  fur  Gynakologic, 
January  24,  1914. 

! 'nttr'criirr  bases  his  method  upon  the  palpation  of  the 
.  which  can  always  be  felt,  he  says.  In 
•hat  the  contraction  ring  can  be  felt  two 
••  symphysis  when  the  cervix  is  of  the  size 
three  ringers  above  the  symphysis  it  is  of 
icer.  When  the  cervix  is  fully  dilated  the 
;'ated  four  fingers  above  the  symphysis  and 
;aj>>  horizontal,  not  oblique,  as  it  is  when  the  lower 


':ne  segment  is  overdistended. 


Emptyine  the  Uterus  as  One  of  the  Methods  of  Treat- 
ing Antepartum  Eclampsia.  Reibe.s- Petebson,  .\nn 
.\rbor.  The  Journal  of  the  Michigan  Slate  Medical 
Society.  January,  1914. 

•'at  the  high  mortality  rate  of  ante- 
■  cially  in  private  practice,  is  due  to 
I.  The  wasting  of  valuable  time  in 
:mcnt  before  operative  delivery  is 
^election  of  wrong  method  of  de- 
ini  eclamptic,  whereby  the  patient  is 
i  anesthesia  and  trauma.  3.  The 
impriiper  ttchnic  in  patients  whose 
'e  greatly  lowered  by  the  action  of 

t  cause,  it  has  been  recently  shown 
t  .  tlapse  after  the  first  convulsion 
15  of  the  greatest  importance 
takes  place.  Olin  found  that 
lie  to  three  hours  after  the 
was  3  per  cent:  if.  however, 
■>•  after  six  to  twenty-four 
.  the  mortality    rose  to  28  per 

i  he  operation  should  be  the  one  which  can  be  done  most 

■  K.    ,...1,  .i,_  i_,  ,    ,1-    -1.     -j-j,p  author  favors  vaginal 

n  primipara,  in  whom  much 

.1  dilatation  of  the  ce^^•ix  and 

iN    ■•ng  anesthesias. 

.idapted  to  the  eclamptic  mother  is 

;iild:  hence,  immediate  deliver>-  after 

■n   will  result  in  a  low   fetal   as  well  as 


Chronic  Cystic  Mastitia.    E.  S.  Jvm.  Rochester,    Minn. 
7A'  h'U'Hnt  of  ilu-  Muhigan  Stale  Medical    Society, 

'   report  on  218  cases    of    chronic  cystic 

,,n   -.•  ti,,.  Mayo  clinic.     Of  these  eleven 

per   cent   of    the   cases   oc- 

•-  author  believes  that  chronic 

•    relationship  to  cancer  of  the 

instances   may   be   considered   as   a 

In   cases   »u»piciou»  as  to  malig- 

■•   "     '   '        "  ■-     thould   be   per- 

•itis  that   cannot 

»ed  as  to  malig- 

•■ ■    '    -MM   removal   of  the 

gu;  the  operation  of  choice. 

i  i-anied  by  a  number  of  very  excel- 

lent   lUll.T.I't 


The  Heart  in  Fibroid  Tumors  of  the  Uterus.  Joh.v  .-V. 
Gu.s.N,  Chicago.  Surgcrw  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics, 
February,  1914. 

McGlinn  has  reviewed  the  autopsy  material  of  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  (5.700  cases;  and  found  244  in- 
stances for  study.  He  finds  no  basis  for  the  belief  in  a 
"fibroid"  heart.  .-Mthough  many  cardiac  lesions  were  dis- 
covered, there  is  no  foundation  for  believing  that  the 
tumors  were  in  any  way  connected  with  their  develop- 
ment or  their  origin.  Uterine  myomata  occurring  in  mid- 
dle and  advanced  liic  are  nearly  always  associated  with 
sclerotic  heart  lesions  which  are  a  part  of  a  general 
process.  Large  tumors  m.iy  produce  hypertrophy  and 
iccondar)^  dilatation  of  the  heart  by  pressure  on  the  pelvic 
circulation,  .\ncmia,  too,  may  produce  secondary  lesions 
such  as  fatty  degeneration,  brown  atrophy  and  cloudy 
swelling,  but  most  of  these  lesions,  even  when  found  in 
connection  with  libroid  growths  of  the  uterus,  are  caused 
by  conditions  foreign  to  the  tumor. 

Gangrege  of  the  Cervix  caused  by  Injection  of  a  Caustic. 
(  L'n  cas  de  gangrene  du  col  far  injection  caustique.) 
.\.  Herhcutt.  Annales  de  Gynecologic  ct  d'Obslet- 
rique,  January,  1914. 

Herrgott's  case  was  that  of  a  multipara  who,  when  two 
months  pregnant,  attcmpteil  to  produce  an  abortion  by  in- 
jecting a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  was  done  three  times.  A  gangrene  of  the  cervix,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pyemia,  resulted  and  caused  the  woman's  death 
.•\t  the  autopsy  the  vagina  was  found  cicatricial,  the  entire 
cervix  gone,  but  the  uterus  normal.  .-V  purulent  throm- 
bosis of  the  pelvic  veins  disclosed  the  source  of  the  fatal 
infection. 

Abderhalden's  Reaction  and  Its  Uses,  (i'cber  die  Ab- 
dcrhaldcn  iche  Ktoklion  uiid  Ihrc  Amiscndttngcn.) 
k.  .•\kimoto,  Leipsic  Zcniralblatt  fur  Gynakologic, 
January  10,  1914. 

The  author  confirms  the  findings  of  others  that  the  .■\b- 
dcrhalden  serum  reaction  can  be  used  to  diagnosticate 
pregnancy  in  the  human  female.  The  human  placental 
extract  can  be  reduced  with  certainty  by  the  serum  of 
pregnant  human  females,  but  also,  it  would  appear,  by  that 
of  gravid  cows,  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  same  recjucing 
agent  present  in  the  scrum  is  present  also  in  the  placental 
blnod ;  but  the  extract  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  not  re- 
duced by  the  serum  of  pregnant  women,  nur  is  the  reduc- 
ing agent  pre.'ent  in  the  amniotic  fluid. 

Expulsion  of  an  Ovarian  Cyst  Through  the  Anus 
During  Labor.  (Auslrilt  ein<s  Oiarialkysloms  ous 
(jcni  Ajtcr  U\ihr,-nd  dcr  Gcburt.)  K.  .MicHAELls, 
Zcniralblatt  fiir  Gynakologic,  January  24,   1914. 

Michaelis  reports  the  case  of  a  multipara  who  was 
brought  into  the  huspital  after  twenty- four  hours  of  labor. 
The  head  wa-  firmly  engaged  in  the  second  position.  For- 
ceps were  ineffectually  tried,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
anus  opene<l  and  a  cyst-like  mass  protruded  throunh  it. 
.\fler  this,  delivery  was  easy.  The  tumor  proved  to  lie  an 
ovarian  cyst  which  had  broken  through  the  anterior  ncial 
wall  under  the  influence  of  the  labor  pains.  I.apar"t<imy 
and  repair  of  the  rectal  wall  followed,  but  the  patient  died 
in  a  few  days.  The  growth  had  undoubtedly  been  pushed 
down  before  the  head,  and  the  rectum  bursting,  had  diliv- 
ered  itself  in  this  manner 

The  Repair  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  of  the  Hand;  a 
Revised  Technique,  i  V  I'.vct  London  l.ancci.  De- 
ceitibcr  20.  1913. 

Recovery  of  the  cut  ends  .>/  the  tendon. — The  distal  end 
can  always  be  readil^^  caught  w  ithout  di.^turl)ing  the  theca, 
flexion  of  the  terminal  phal.tnx  t)eing  sufficient  to  bring 
it  into  the  wound.  In  regarrl  to  the  pruximal  end,  the 
degree  of  retraction  varies  much  and  is  greater  in  late 
than  in  recent  cases,  but  in  whatever  situation  the  tendon 
may  lie,  a  rule  should  be  made  never  lo  incise  the  theca 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  primary  injury.  The  cut  end  of 
the  proximal  tendon  should  be  sought  for  with  sinus  for- 
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ceps  introduced  into  the  tlieca  througii  the  primary  open- 
ing; the  tendon  is  made  to  descend  as  far  as  possible  to- 
wards the  wound  by  flexing  the  wrist-joint  and  massaging 
the  forearm  muscles.  If  by  these  means  the  tendon  can- 
not be  caught,  it  must  be  picked  up  through  another  in- 
cision made  higher  up  in  the  manner  described  below.  To 
carry  out  this  procedure  a  flexible  bullet  probe  with  an 
eyehole  cut  in  the  bulbous  end  is  required.  In  the  fingers 
an  incision  half  an  inch  in  length  is  made  directly  over 
the  line  of  the  tendon  at  a  level  with  the  neck  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone ;  after  division  of  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  the  thin  expansion  of  the  palmar  fascia,  the  sublimis 
tendon  (lying  close  over  the  profundus)  will  be  found 
very  near  the  surface.  The  theca  (in  this  situation  frail 
and  thin)  is  opened  and  the  divided  tendon  or  tendons 
are  drawn  out  through  the  wound;  the  bulbous  end  of  the 
probe  is  then  passed  from  the  primary  wound  through  the 
theca  and  made  to  emerge  at  the  secondary  opening.  A 
suture  is  fixed  to  the  cut  tendon  and  threaded  through  the 
eye  of  the  probe.  The  probe  is  then  drawn  back  and  out 
again  at  the  primary  incision  bringing  the  tendon  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  thumb  a  similar  procedure  is  carried 
out,  but  the  tendon  must  be  picked  up  on  the  proximal 
side  of  the  wrist-joint.  A  three-quarter  inch  incision  is 
made  extending  upwards  from  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint 
directly  over  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fle.xor  carpi  radialis 
tendon ;  this  tendon  is  pulled  to  the  radial  side,  the  median 
nerve  is  gently  displaced  ulnarwards,  and  the  tendon  of 
flexor  longus  pollicis  will  be  seen  lying  deep  and  between 
these  two  structures.  The  tendon  will  be  lying  slack,  and 
on  this  account  may  appear  a  little  like  the  median  nerve. 
The  theca  is  incised  and  the  tendon  pulled  out.  Some- 
times it  may  not  sHp  out  quite  readily ;  this  is  usually  due 
to  a  failure  to  open  the  theca,  which  is  thin  and  not  very 
obvious  in  this  situation.  The  probe  is  then  passed  and 
the  cut  tendon  drawn  back  into  the  primary  wound  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Fixation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendon. — Any  one  of  the 
advocated  methods  for  suturing  the  cut  ends  may  be  em- 
ployed; it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  adapta- 
tion of  the  cut  ends  without  causing  any  abnormal  devia- 
tions is  more  important  than  close  apposition  of  the  cut 
surfaces.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  good  hold  of  the  tendon  with  the  suture.  In 
such  cases  the  best  plan  I  think  is  to  hold  the  cut  ends  of 
the  tendon  successively,  at  their  proper  level  in  the  theca ; 
then  pass  a  suture  from  side  to  side  of  the  theca,  piercing 
the  tendon  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  point  of 
section ;  tie  the  suture  with  sufficient  firmness  to  hold  the 
tendon  in  position.  Simple  iodized  catgut  should  be  used 
for  this  procedure.  Though  absolute  apposition  of  the  cut 
surfaces  is  not  obtained  by  this  means,  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  lie  in  their  normal  relationship  and  quite  close 
enough  for  satisfactory  healing  to  take  place. 

Torn  Semilunar  Cartilages.    Wm.     Robimson,      Sunder- 
land.   British  Medical  Journal,  January  17,  1914. 

Robinson  reports  his  observations  of  24  cases.  Of  these 
22  were  tears  of  the  inner  cartilage,  and  two  of  the  outer. 
The  patients  were  all  males,  usually  of  the  muscular,  robust 
type.  Robinson  has  never  seen  a  simple  dislocation  of  a 
semilunar  cartilage  without  tearing  of  the  cartilage.  There 
can  be  a  tear  without  a  displacement,  but  no  displacement 
without  a  tear.  The  author  discusses  fully  the  anatomy 
and  mechanism  of  the  injury.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made 
entirely  from  the  history.  In  nearly  every  case  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  elicited : 

1.  A  severe  twist  of  the  flexed  knee  or  a  severe  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  flexed  knee,  with  or  without  the  patient 
falling. 

2.  A  sickening  pain,  and  often  a  sensation  of  something 
having  given  way  in  the  joint. 

3.  "Locking"  of  the  joint,  that  is,  inability  to  extend  the 
limb  (if  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  be  torn)  or, 
much  less  often,  to  flex  it  (if  the  rent  is  in  the  posterior 
half).  The  joint  sooner  or  later  goes  straight  of  itself  or 
by  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  is  pulled 
straight  by  someone — generally  with  a  feeling  as  if  some- 
thing had  slipped  into  its  place. 


4.  A  temporary  ettusion  mto  the  joint  (traumatic 
synovitis). 

5.  One  or  several  recurrences  of  the  above  symptoms, 
especially  of  "locking"  of  the  joint  on  slighter  but  similar 
accidents,  such  as  slipping  off  a  curbstone,  twisting  the  leg 
in  walking,  or  even  turning  over  in  bed. 

When  the  patient  applies  to  the  surgeon  often  nothing 
can  be  made  out  on  examination  of  the  joint  except  some 
tenderness  over  the  injured  meniscus — inner  or  outer,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  femur  has  been  rotated  inwards 
(or  the  leg  outwards)  almost  always  the  inner  meniscus 
will  be  found  torn.  If  the  rotation  of  the  femur  is  out- 
wards (or  of  the  leg  inwards)  one  cannot  be  so  certain 
that  it  will  be  the  outer  meniscus  that  will  be  found  rup- 
tured (see  notes  of  cases). 

The  only  treatment  in  workingmen  is  removal  of  the 
offending  cartilage. 


The  Irnportance  of  the  Treatment  of  Weak  Feet  in 
Childhood.  Kr.^ixerd  H.  Whitlock,  New  York 
City.  Kevj  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  January, 
1914. 

After  showing  how  common  a  disability  flat-foot  is,  as 
proven  by  records  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  various 
countries,  the  author  pleads  for  a  more  general  recognition 
of  this  condition  in  childhood,  at  which  time  much  of  its 
dangerous  character  may  be  averted.  Weak  foot  is  the 
most  disabling  and  widespread  of  all  postural  deformities 
affecting  all  classes  of  society  and  occupation.  A  decidedly 
large  number  of  cases  exist  from  early  childhood.  As  a 
result  of  various  causes,  faulty  attitudes  are  assumed  for 
the  feet  w-hich,  though  not  n'^cessarily  causing  disability 
in  childhood,  are  nevertheless  powerful  factors  for  harm 
in  adult  life. 


Heliotherapy   in   Tuberculosis.    Herm.\nn   von    Schrot- 
TER,  Vienna.     Medicinische  Klinik,  December  21,  1913. 

The   author   believes   that   the   treatment   of    tubercular 
disease  by  means  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  is         i 
coming  more  and  more    into    general  use,   is  of  as  much         I 
avail  at  sea  level  as  it  is  in  mountain  regions.     The  result        I 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  on 
the  duration  of  the  exposure.     Natural  sunlight  is  of  con- 
siderably more  therapeutic  value  than  artificial  rays,  such 
as  those  of  the  Quartz  Lamp,  though  the  latter  may  be  of 
use  to   further  the  treatment  on   days  when   there  is  no 
bright  sunshine. 

Chemical  work  seems  to  show  that  the  pigment  which  is         ', 
developed  in  the  skin  after  exposure  to   light  is   derived        j 
from  breaking  down  of  the  Rete  Malpighi  cells,  as  a  result 
of  the  light  rays.     These  cells  the  author  moreover  con- 
siders as  related  physiologically  to  the  adrenals. 

Heliotherapy,  although  not  as  yet  shown  to  be  of  defi- 
nite value  in  pulmonary  cases,  has  proven  of  undoubted 
efficacy  in  surgical  tuberculosis. 


Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Appendix.  Louis  Rasseur, 
St.  Louis.  The  Journal  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical 
Association,  December,  1913. 

Rassieur  reports  two  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the 
appendix,  the  first  in  a  married  woman  of  thirty-three 
who  was  operated  on  for  uterine  retroversion,  the  appen- 
diceal lesion  being  a  chance  find ;  the  second  in  a  single 
woman  of  thirty-one,  who  gave  symptoms  of  chronic  ap- 
pendicitis. The  author  reviews  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, commenting  on  the  fact  that  now  that  cases  are 
studied  more  carefully,  more  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
appendix  are  finding  their  way  into  the  literature,  and  the 
condition  is  no  longer  considered  as  great  a  rarity  as  it 
was  formerly.  The  lesion  is  usually  located  at  the  tip  of 
the  appendix  or  within  a  centimeter  of  the  tip.  Its  size 
varies  from  a  pin-head  to  a  small  Mandarin  orange.  On 
section  it  is  usually  yellow  in  color.  The  rule  is  that  these 
growths  are  relatively  benign,  do  not  form  metastases,  nor 
recur  after  removal. 
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I'hf    longitudinal    incision    tiirough    the    rectus 

i^cle  is  of  Comparatively   recent   development  in 

various  niethixls  of  ojjcning  the  abdomen.     It  is 

'  <l  not  only   for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more 

t  ral  ojiening  into  the  abdomen  in  certain  condi- 

■is,  but  also  to  permit  the  closure  to  be  made  in 

crs  and  by  imbrication.    The  earlier  longitudinal 

:>ion  through  the  linea  alba  had  several  objec- 

:iablc  features.  The  most  important  of  these  were, 

high  degree  of  traction  necessary  to  overcome 

bilateral  pull  of  the  transversalis  and  internal 

I'lue  muscles  and  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  solid 

>n  between   the   two  edges   of   a   single    fascia. 

■  incision  was  then  made  more  and  more  lateral 

n  the  linea  alba,  until  at  present  a  great  number 

surgeons,  both  here  and  abroad,  by  preference 

kc   a   liberal    longitudinal   incision    through    the 

us  muscle  at,  or  even  external  to,  the  central 

■  of  the  muscle.    This  incision  gives,  esjK'cially  in 

upper  alKlomen,  two  firm   fascia*   for  closure, 

ii  the  additional  muscle  cushion  l)etween  them. 

The  incision  is  conservative  with  respect  to  the 

tus  muscle  itself  and  perhaps  to  the  deep  epi- 

tric  and   internal   mammary   vessels   under   the 

~cle,  but  it  cuts  transversely  through  all  other 

•  irtant  structures  of  the  abdominal  wall.    These 

:ctures    arc    chiefly,    the    filnrrs    composing    the 

ix.  and   the   intercostal   ner\'cs.     The   severed 

ix  can  l)e  made  to  reunite  and  the  permanent 

lage  to  them  may  not  l)c  great,  but  the  destruc- 

•I  of  the  ncnxs  cau.ses  an  enervation  of  prac- 

illy  all  the  tissues  which  lie  in  the  space  between 

...c  incision  and  the  linea  alba.    That  this  cner\ation 

fre<|ucntly  results  in  a  weakening  of  the  supporting 

tissues  and  stibsefiuent  herniac  has  been  known  for 

a  long  time.     But  what  about  the  other  structures 

•"•olved?    What  about  the  peritoneum? 

1  rom  time  to  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  operate 


ijii  patients  who  hail  previously  been  upcnitcd  iipuii 
liirough  lateral  abdominal  incisions  phucd  in  .-ucli 
a  way  as  to  sever  intercostal  nerves.  The  liiidiiigs 
in  such  cases  have  suggested  a  possii)ilily  tliat  tlie 
omentum  may  have  a  greater  tendency  tu  adhere 
jiennanently  to  that  part  of  tlie  abdominal  wall 
which  has  been  deprived  of  intercostal  nerve  sup- 
ply thaji  to  any  other  part  of  the  parietal  perito- 
neum. The  omentum  is  ever  ready  to  adhere  to 
damaged  tissues,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it 
had  this  tendency  also  with  respect  to  enervated 
peritoneum. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  obscnations  referred 
to:  A  woman  of  40  was  operated  upon  for  acute 
appendicitis.  Misjudging  the  location  of  the  ajjpen- 
dix,  the  gridiron  incision  was  made  mucii  too  higli. 
The  tip  of  the  appendix  was  found  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  i>elvis  among  loops  of  small  intestines.  The 
incision  was  then  extended  downward  outside  the 
semilunar  line  to  a  point  near  the  groin.  Xaturally 
all  nerve-libers  within  the  bisected  zone  were 
destroyed.  There  were  no  adhesions  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  except  at  a  point  near  the  groin.  Moi^t 
pads  were  used  to  wall  off  tiie  infected  region,  and 
the  appendicectomy  was  done  without  unusual 
mauling  of  the  parietal  i)eritoneum.  The  upj)cr  part 
of  the  wound  was  sutured  and  a  drainage  tube  was 
inserted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  The 
wound  disciiarged  a  small  amount  oi  pus  during  the 
following  week  but  it  was  healed  comi)letely  in  three 
weeks.  .A  year  later  this  patient  was  ii|Rraled  upon 
again  for  post-operative  hernia.  .\t  this  time  the 
omentum  was  found  to  be  firnily  adherent  to  the 
whole  area  of  parietal  pcritonein7i.  lying  between 
the  incision  and  the  linea  alba.  .Similar  post-opera- 
tive adhesion  formation  has  been  seen  in  a  few  in- 
stances following  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the 
gall-bladder.  The  omentum  has  l>een  found  at- 
tached internally  from  the  line  of  incision,  while  on 
the  e.xternal  side  the  peritoneum  a(>peared  nonnal. 
It  would  seem  that  instrumentation  and  possible 
bile  infection  during  the  operation  wniiM  have  in- 
jured the  peritoneum  about  equally  on  both  sides  of 
the  incision. 

A  scries  of  experiments  on  animals  has  l)een 
conducted  by  the  writer,  in  an  endeavor  to  learn 
whether  or  not  the  destruction  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  supplying  the  peritoneum   would   result   in 
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any  anatomical  changes  in  the  peritoneum,  with 
special  reference  to  adhesion  formation. 

The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Under  aseptic  conditions,  to  make 
an  incision  near  the  costal  margin  on  one  side  and 
sever  the  last  3  or  4  intercostal  nerves  (the  12th,  or 
subcostal,  is  included  under  the  term  "intercostal" 
throughout  this  paper)  ;  after  some  time,  to  ex- 
plore the  abdomen  and  learn  whether  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerves  alone  caused  any  changes  in  the 
peritoneum  supplied  by  these  nerves. 

Group  II.  To  open  the  abdomen  through  the 
linea  alba,  in  a  number  of  animals,  the  incision  to 
be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epigastrium  so 
that  the  peritoneum  supplied  by  the  last  four  inter- 
costal nerves  could  be  easily  reached;  to  traumatize 
the  parietal  peritoneum  on  each  side  of  the  incision 
and  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  the  degree  of 
injury  inflicted  should  be  as  nearly  alike  on  the  two 
sides  as  possible ;  to  close  this  incision ;  and  lastly  to 
make  a  second  lateral  incision  and  sever  the  lower 
intercostal  nerves  on  one  side. 

Group  III.  To  perform  the  same  operations, 
traumatize  the  peritoneum  and  cut  ofif  the  nerve 
supply  on  one  side,  and  to  add  an  irritant  or  a  mild 
infection  to  the  peritoneum,  and  in  the  same  dosage 
to  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  trauma  was  inflicted  by  rubbing  the  perito- 
neum on  both  sides  with  fingers  or  forceps  wrapped 
in  a  definite  amount  of  gauze ;  by  rubbing  the  same 
number  of  times  and  in  the  same  direction  on  each 
side;  and  by  using  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
amount  of  force  to  each  side. 

The  irritant  used  was  a  weakened  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  infection  was  a  solution  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  contents  obtained  from  the  same  animal 
on  which  it  was  used.  It  was  assumed  that  an  auto- 
genous infection  of  bacteria  would  be  more  easily 
overcome  by  the  animal  than  foreign  bacteria, 
which  might  originate  an  uncontrollable  peritonitis. 

All  these  means  and  methods  are  fairly  accurate 
and  easy  of  application,  except  the  necessity  of 
applying  an  exactly  equal  amount  and  kind  of  force 
to  each  side  in  making  the  trauma.  This  must  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
operator,  and  cannot  be  mathematically  accurate. 
However,  I  believe  it  possible  to  exercise  sufficient 
care  in  l)ruising  the  peritoneum  by  hand  to  make 
the  margin  of  error  almost  negligible.  In  a  series, 
this  margin  of  error  would  probably  break  even  for 
both  sides. 

Three  experiments  were  made  in  Group  I,  ex- 
tirpation of  intercostal  nerves  without  disturbing 
the  peritoneum.  In  Group  II,  8  animals,  5  dogs  and 
3  rabbits,  were  used.    An  incision  was  made  in  the 


linea  alba,  the  peritoneum  was  rubbed  equally  on 
both  sides,  the  wound  closed,  and  then  the  lower 
intercostal  nerves  were  excised  on  one  side  through 
a  second  incision.  In  Group  III,  7  experiments 
were  made.  The  peritoneum  was  rubbed  on  both 
sides  through  a  median  line  incision,  then  tincture 
of  iodine  was  applied  in  two  animals,  gastric  con- 
tents in  two,  and  intestinal  contents  in  three.  After 
closing  the  median  line  incision,  segments  from  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  intercostal  nerves  were  removed 
near  the  costal  margin  on  one  side.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  solutions  used,  both  of  iodine  and 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  contents  were  very  weak. 

Report  of  Operations  and  Experiments, 
group  i. 
Dog  No.  1. 

Operation,  February  8,  1912.  Under  strict  asep- 
tic precautions  an  incision  was  made  along  the  left 
costal  margin  from  the  epigastrium  to  a  point  near 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  incision  extended 
through  the  muscles  and  to  the  fascia  transversalis. 
The  last  five  intercostal  nerves  and  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  were  dissected  out  and  a  segment  of  each 
extirpated.     The  wound  was  closed. 

February  19,  1912,  an  exploration  was  made 
through  a  median  line  incision  in  the  epigastrium  of 
the  same  dog.  There  were  no  adhesions  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum  anywhere.  The  peritoneum  ap- 
peared normal.  The  wound  was  closed  in  layers, 
the  peritoneum  being  touched  only  to  suture  the 
edges  together. 

Another  incision  was  then  made  along  the  right 
costal  margin  through  the  muscles  and  through  the 
fascia  transversalis.  The  last  five  intercostal  nerves 
were  dissected  out  and  a  section  removed  from 
each.  The  wound  was  closed.  All  wounds  healed 
without  suppuration. 

March  6,  1912,  the  abdomen  was  reopened  for 
examination.  The  omentum  was  found  slightly 
adherent  over  the  middle  third  of  the  peritoneal 
suture  line  in  the  epigastrium.  The  peritoneum  on 
both  sides  had  a  normal  glossy  and  transparent  ap- 
pearance. 
Dog  No.  2. 

Operation,  April  29,  1912.  An  intestinal  resection 
was  made  on  this  dog  through  a  median  line  incision 
at  the  umbilicus.  The  loop  of  bowel  was  lifted  out 
of  the  abdomen  and  surrounded  with  moist  gauze 
during  the  operation.  The  parietal  peritoneum  was 
not  touched  with  gauze.  The  wound  was  carefully 
closed  in  layers. 

A  second  incision  was  then  made  across  the  lower 
ribs  on  the  right  side,  3  cm.  from  the  costal  margin 
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and  segments  from  the  lOtli,  Uth.  and  12th  inier- 
■><tal  nenes  extirpated. 
\utopsy.  May  20.     There  were  no  adhesions  to 
c  parietal  peritoneum. 

GKOtP  II. 

'  1^  No.  3. 

Operation,  March  11,   1912.     .\   10  cm.  incision 

uas  made  in  the  linea  alba  with  the  center  of  the 

incision  at  the  umbilicus.     The  parietal  peritoneum 

was   rubbed   with   two  tinkers   wrapjied   with    four 

layers  of  gauze.    The  fingers  rubbed  rather  gently 

forward  and  back  twice  on  each  side,  care  being 

taken  to  reach  a  point  equidistant  from  the  incision 

on  each  side,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  apply  an  equal 

amount  of   force  on  each  side.     The  wound  was 

'  sed  in  layers. 

\  second  incision  was  then  made  along  the  right 

-tal  margin  and  the  five  lower  intercostal  nerves 

i-red  and  partly  extirpated. 

Mxlomcn  reopened  May  24,  1912  (74  days  after 
c ration).  The  omentum  was  found  adherent 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  suture  line,  the  adhe- 
sions extending  2  cm.  to  the  left  and  4  cm.  to  the 
right  of  the  linea  alba. 
Dog  No.  4. 

'  )pcration.  May  30,  1912.    Median  line  incision  8 

1.  long  was  made  in  the  epigastrium.    The  parietal 

peritoneum  was  rubbed  once  forward  and  back  on 

t;ich  side  as  far  as  the  fingers  could  reach.     The 

W-x  and  middle  fingers  were  used,  wrapped  with 

;r  layers  of  gauze,   fresh  gauze  being  used  on 

each  side  and  care  being  exercised  to  apply  an  equal 

amount   of   pressure  on   both   sides.     The   wound 

.-  closed. 

\  second  incision  was  made  along  the  left  costal 

irgin.     The  9th  to  the   12th   intercostal  ncr\es, 

hisive.  and  also  the  ilio-hypogastric  were  severed 

in  the  bottom  of  the   incision ;  the    vessels   were 

ligated  and  the  wound  closed. 

Autopsy,  June  10,  1912  (11  days  after  operation). 

The  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  anterior  parietal 

peritoneum  over  a  triangular  surface.    The  base  of 

the  triangle  corresponded  to  the  suture  line  under 

the  linca  alba  and  the  apex  to  a  point  5  cm.  to  the 

'"ft  of  the  incision.    The  triangle  of  adhesions  lay 

•irely  to  the  left  of  the  incision.     The  adhesions 

re  very  firm :  traction  tearing  the  omentum  did 

•  loscn  the  .Tflhcsions.    The  peritoneum  appeared 

i.ickencd  on  the  operated  side. 

Dog  No.  5. 

Operation,  April  28.  1913.  .An  8  cm.  incision 
was  made  through  the  linca  alba,  the  umbilicus  at 
the  middle  of  the  incision :  parietal  peritoneum  was 
nibbed  twice  forward  and  back  with  two  fingers 


wrapped  in  four  layers  of  gauze;  ircsh  gauze  was 
used  lor  each  side  and  tlic  same  amount  of  pres- 
sure; wound  closed  carefully  in  la_\ers. 

Second  incision  made  at  riglit  costal  margin ;  liie 
last  four  intercostal  nerves  were  carefully  dissected 
out  ilirougli  shts  in  the  iransversalis  nuisclc  and 
the  segments  excised;  neither  intercixial  vessels 
nor  iransversalis  muscle  libers  were  severed. 

.\utopsy.  May  13,  1913  (\5  days  alter  opera- 
tion). There  was  a  firm  omental  adhesion  along 
the  scar  in  the  linea  alba.  The  adhesion  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  incision  and 
covered  roughly  a  rectangular  area  4  x  <>  cm.  in 
extent. 
Dog  No.  6. 

OjX'ration,  .\pril  28,  191.?.  Median  line  incision  8 
cm.  long  through  the  umbilicus ;  parietal  peritoneum 
rubbed  on  each  side  with  two  fingers  wrapped  in 
three  layers  of  gauze;  three  strokes  (!'•  excur- 
sion) were  made  with  gentle  and  equal  pressure  on 
each  side ;  wound  closed  with  catgut  in  ])eritoneum 
and  silk  in  fascia. 

A  second  incision  was  made  over  the  left  costal 
margin  and  the  9th  to  the  12th  intercostal  nerves, 
inclusive,  were  destroyed.    Wound  closed. 

.'\utop.sy,  May  13,  1913  ( 15  days  after  operation). 
Omentum  was  feebly  adherent  over  an  area  5x5 
cm.  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  The  adhe- 
sions extended  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
incision. 

Dog  No.  7. 

Operation,  May  1,  1913.  Median  line  incision 
from  5  cm.  above  to  3  cm.  below  the  umbilicus. 
Four  layers  of  gauze  were  wound  around  2  fingers 
which  were  introduced  towards  the  lumbar  region, 
{)ressed  firmly  against  the  abdominal  wall  and  tiien 
withdrawn,  causing  a  rubbing  toward  the  incision. 
This  was  repeated  3  times  on  each  side,  each  zone 
of  rubbing  being  a  little  higher  than  the  previous. 
Fresh  gauze  was  used  for  each  side.  The  abdom- 
inal wound  was  carefully  closerl  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures  in  each  fascial  layer. 

.•\  second  incision  was  made  across  the  ribs  mid- 
way between  the  costal  margin  and  the  vertebral 
column  on  the  right  side.  The  last  four  inter- 
costal nenes  were  dissected  out  between  and  l)elow 
the  ribs,  and  the  segments  removed.  The  inter- 
costal vessels  were  not  wounded.  The  wound  was 
closed. 

Autopsy.  May  17,  1913  (\6  days  after  operation). 
Omental  adhesion  along  whole  length  of  incision ; 
.ndhcsion  2  cm.  wide  and  attached  entirely  to  the 
right  of  the  line  of  incision.  Peritoneum  thickened 
on  the  operated  side. 
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Rabbit  No.  1. 

Operation,  April  30,  1913.  Incision  through  linea 
alba  in  epigastrium ;  peritoneum  on  both  sides 
rubbed  hard  once  forward  and  back  with  one  finger 
covered  with  gauze ;  wound  closed ;  three  lowest 
intercostal  nerves  on  left  side  excised  through  in- 
cision across  ribs  behind  costal  margin. 

Autopsy,  ]\Iay  12,  1913  (12  days  after  opera- 
tion), rabbit  (female),  found  dead;  had  been  preg- 
nant and  miscarried  after  the  operation;  right 
uterus  found  empty;  left  uterus  contained  unex- 
pelled  rabbits,  and  placentae,  but  the  placentae  were 
detached.  Xo  visceral  adhesions  to  abdominal 
wall ;  but  on  left  side  of  linea  alba  was  a  transverse 
line  of  fibrin  deposit  adherent  to  the  peritoneum. 

Rabbit  Xo.  2. 

Operation,  April  30,  1913.  Midline  incision  in 
epigastrium ;  peritoneum  rubbed  firmly  twice  from 
the  lumbar  muscles  toward  the  edge  of  the  wound 
with  artery  forceps  wrapped  with  gauze;  the  same 
on  both  sides ;  wound  closed.  Second  incision  at 
left  costal  cartilages  and  segments  of  the  last  three 
intercostal  nerves  extirpated. 

Autopsy,  May  19.  1913  (19  days  after  operation). 
Hernia  of  abdominal  wall  on  left  side;  peritoneum 
roughened  and  omentum  adherent  at  one  point  2 
cm.  outside  semilunar  line  on  left  side;  adhesion  2 
cm.  in  width. 

Rabbit  No.  3. 

Operation,  September  2,  1913.  Incision  through 
the  linea  alba  from  the  center  of  the  epigastrium  to 
a  point  below  umbilicus ;  parietal  peritoneum  rubbed 
equally  on  both  sides  with  one  finger  wrapped  in 
two  layers  of  gauze,  fresh  gauze  for  each  side; 
wound  closed  in  layers  with  catgut.  Second  in- 
cision made  across  costal  cartilages  on  the  left  side 
and  sections  of  the  last  four  intercostal  nerves 
extirpated.     Wound  closed  with  catgvit. 

Autopsy,  September  16,  1913  (14  days  after 
operation).  No  adhesions  to  the  parietal  perito- 
neum. Peritoneum  appeared  normal  on  the  right 
side,  while  on  the  left  it  was  thickened  and  had  a 
dull  grayish  white  color  over  the  area  between  the 
incision  and  the  costal  margin. 

GROUP    III. 

Rabbit  No.  4. 

Operation,  April  30,  1913.  A  median  line  in- 
cision, 5  cm.  long,  was  made  in  the  upper  abdomen. 
One  finger,  covered  with  two  layers  of  gauze,  was 
swept  over  each  side  of  the  abdomen  once  forward 
and  back.  A  piece  of  gauze  carrying  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  was  touched  gently  to  each 
side  of  the  bruised  peritoneum.  Care  was  exercised 
that  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  wall  should  be  given 


equal  treatment.  Wound  closed.  Second  incision 
made  at  the  left  costal  margin  and  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  intercostal  nenes  and  vessels  severed.  The 
incision  severed  practically  all  tissues  down  to  the 
peritoneum. 

The  rabbit  died  three  days  after  the  operation. 
Autopsy  showed  the  colon  adherent  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  the  adhesions  being  decidedly 
more  extensive  on  the  left  side.  Intestine  and  liver 
stained  with  iodine.  No  adhesions  between  viscera. 
Rabbit  Xo.  5. 

Operation,  September  2,  1913.  Incision  through 
linea  alba  at  the  lower  part  of  the  epigastrium.  Dry 
gauze  was  wrapped  around  a  Carmault  artery  for- 
ceps and  one  hard  rub  made  over  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum on  each  side ;  a  piece  of  gauze  containing  a 
small  amount  of  tincture  of  iodine  was  then  touched 
to  each  bruised  surface.  The  sides  were  treated 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  After  the  treatment  a 
faint  iodine  stain  could  be  seen  on  each  peritoneal 
surface.    Wound  closed  with  catgut. 

Second  incision  at  left  costal  margin  through 
most  of  the  muscle  fibers  down  to  the  peritoneum ; 
the  last  five  intercostal  nerves  were  severed  and 
segments  removed ;  three  of  the  intercostal  vessels 
were  saved.    Wound  closed  with  catgut. 

Autopsy,  September  27,  1913  (25  days  after 
operation).  Whitened  and  thickened  peritoneum 
over  rubbed  area  on  left  side;  right  side  normal.  A 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  firmly  adherent  at  the  central 
part  of  the  traumatized  area  on  the  left  side;  no 
other  adhesions. 

Rabbit  Xo.  6. 

Operation,  September  16,  1913.  Median  line  in- 
cision at  the  center  of  the  abdomen.  Both  sides  of 
the  parietal  peritoneum  were  rubbed  once  forward 
and  back  and  once  in  a  dorso-ventral  direction  with 
an  artery  forceps  wrapped  in  gauze.  A  small 
amount  of  gastric  contents  was  obtained  with  a 
hypodermatic  syringe  and  diluted  one  drop  in  4 
cc.  of  sterile  water.  From  this  solution  4  drops 
were  run  over  each  side  of  the  bruised  peritoneum. 
Wound  closed. 

Second  incision  at  the  right  costal  margin  where 
the  last  4  intercostal  nerves  were  extirpated  and 
nearly  all  tissue  fibers  severed  to  the  peritoneum. 
Wound  closed. 

Autopsy,  October  28,  1913  (42  days  after  opera- 
tion). An  adhesion  from  stomach  to  linea  alba  at 
central  part  of  incision.  Peritoneum  is  whitened 
on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  to  nearly  the  same 
degree. 
Rabbit  No.  7. 

Operation,  September  16,  1913.     Median  line  in- 
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vision  in  epigastrium;  with  a  forceps  wrapped  in 
gauze  one  rub  was  made  over  the  peritoneum  from 
before  backward  and  another  from  the  hunbar 
region  toward  the  margin  of  the  wound,  on  eacli 
side.  .-K  hypodermatic  needle  was  inserted  into  tlie 
stomach  and  a  few  drops  of  Hquid  contents  ob- 
tained. One  drop  of  this  was  diluted  with  4  cc. 
sterile  water  and  3  drops  from  this  solution  were 
allowed  to  trickle  over  the  rubbed  peritoneuni  on 
each  side.  Abdominal  wound  was  carefully  closed. 
-Segments  were  then  removed  from  the  10th,  11th, 
d  12th  intercostal  nerves  through  a  second  in- 
cision at  the  left  costal  margin.  Wound  closed  and 
sealed. 

On  October  28th  (42  days  after  operation),  this 
rabbit  was  again  opened  in  the  linea  alba  imme- 
diately below  the  previous  oi)eration.  There  were 
no  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  wall  anywhere.  Con- 
dition of  jKrritoneum  not  noted.  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  stronger  infection,  a  hypodermatic  needle  was  in- 
serted into  the  colon.  In  the  absence  of  liquid 
bowel  contents,  it  was  found  necessary  to  inject  5 
or  6  cc.  of  sterile  water  which  was  again  with- 
drawn through  the  needle.  .\  lO'r  dilution  in 
sterile  water  was  then  made  from  the  contents  of 
the  syringe.  I'our  minims  from  tiiis  solution  was 
then  spread  evenly  over  the  peritoneum  on  eacii  side 
of  the  incision.    Wound  closed. 

Autopsy,  November  20,  1913  (23  days  after  sec- 
id  operation).     .An  omental  adhesion  was  found 
exist  on  the  left  side  l)ctween  the  first  incision 
-September    16 »    through    the    linea   alba   and    the 
•nilunar  line.    The  adhesion  was  over  3  cm.  wide. 
I  his  adhesion  was  nov  present  at  the  time  of  the 
ond  operation,  October  28th. )     The  ixrritoneum 
■'.  the  left  side  was  thickened  and  whitened  from 
'   linea  alba  to  a  line  corrcsjionding  with  the  left 
-tnl  marcin.     The  peritoneum  on  the  right   side 
-uch    whitening,    but    ap|>carefl    (|uitc 

.bbit  No.  8. 

(Operation,  f)ctober  28,  l'J13.  .\n  incision  was 
made  in  the  linea  alba  alx)ve  the  umbilicus,  10  cm. 
''•ng.  With  a  finger  wrapped  in  four  layers  of 
.112C,  the  peritoneum  was  rubbed  six  times  from 
lore  l>ackward.  .\  solution  was  then  made  with 
hypodermatic  syringe  from  cf>lon  contents  in  the 

'   ■    "I  rabbit  Xo.  7.    Six  drf»ps  of  this 

■d  evenly  over  each  side  of  the 

■  -».;   (".;,■    r  .  ,1.     Wound  closed. 

The  10th,  11th  and  12th,  intercostal  ner\'es  were 

■  •.  ered  al^ng  the  costal  region  on  the  left  side. 
'  ncr\-e,  apparently  an  accessory   from  the 

■  :  uiicrcoslal,  was  dissected  out  and  excised.    .Ml 


intercostal  blood  vessels  involved  were  severed  and 
ligated.     Wound  closed. 

.\utopsy,  November  20,  1913  { 2i  days  after 
ojK'rationj.  The  peritoneum  was  whitened  opiJ<jsite 
the  median  line  incision  on  both  sides.  Tlie  whiten- 
ing was  decidedly  more  marked  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right.  Tiierc  were  no  adhesions  to  the 
line  of  incision,  but  on  the  left  side  in  the  center 
of  the  whitened  area  five  cm.  from  the  linea  alba 
was  a  firm  omental  adhesion  two  cm.  in  <iiameter. 
Dog  No.  8. 

OjHiration.  November  .^,  1''13.  incision  liiroujjli 
linea  alba  at  umbilicus  10  cm.  long;  the  |H.Tiionciiiii 
rubbed  on  each  side  four  times  for\vard  ami  back 
with  forceps  wrapped  in  gauze :  li(|uid  contents  ob- 
tained from  a  loop  of  ileum  with  needle.  This  was 
diluted  1  to  10  in  sterile  water  and  three  drops  of 
this  apjilied  to  the  rubbed  peritoneum  on  each  side. 
Wound  closed.  Second  incision  across  lower  ribs 
on  right  side  and  10th.  11th,  and  12th  intercostal 
nerves  severed  five  cm.  behind  costal  margin ;  all 
intercostal  blood  vessels  intact,  hence  may  not  have 
destroyed  all  nerve  filaments. 

.•\utopsy.  November  1''.  1913  (  14  tiays  after 
operation),  reritoncum  whitened  and  thickened  on 
both  sides  opposite  abdominal  incision,  but  decid- 
edly more  so  on  the  rigiit  where  it  extended  beyond 
the  costal  margin ;  on  tiie  left  it  extended  but 
slightly  beyond  the  semilunar  line.  ( )mentum  ad- 
herent to  the  central  |)ortion  of  the  incision.  The 
adhesion  extended  four  cm.  toward  the  right  side, 
while  on  the  left  it  barely  crosse'l  the  linea  alba. 

In  looking  over  the  residts  from  the  experiments 
in  Group  I,  we  find  that  the  absence  of  intercostal 
nerve  supply  alone,  without  the  addilicjn  of  trauma, 
caused  no  adhesions  and  no  macroscopic  clianges  in 
the  serosa.  No  sections  were  made  in  these  cases 
to  compare  the  two  sides  microscopically. 

In  Group  II,  absence  of  intercostal  nerve  sn])])ly 
plus  trauma,  there  is  a  difference  between  tiie  two 
sides  of  the  animals  in  all  cases  but  one.  The  dif- 
ference varies  in  degree,  but  it  has  a  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  side  deprived  of  nerve  supply 

The  individual  resisting  or  recu|)erating  |>ower 
which  varies  so  widely  in  the  human,  iimloiilitedly 
plays  a  role  in  lower  animals  also.  This  rcsist;ince 
depends  upon  tissues  aside  from  tin-  nerves  .ind  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  more  thorough  re- 
stitution in  one  enervateil  peritoneum  than  in 
another. 

Tlte  rubbing  in  the  first  ex|>crimcnls  was  rionc 
with  less  severity  than  in  the  later  cases.  There 
was  no  precedent  to  follow,  and  it  sceme<l  iKrst  to 
feel  the  way  gradually.     The  amount  of  force  ap- 
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plied  to  the  peritoneum  was  probably  not  much 
greater  than  that  exerted  by  some  surgeons  while 
pushing  gauze  pads  roughly  into  the  abdomen,  and, 
after  the  operation,  carelessly  jerking  the  pads  out. 
In  the  later  experiments  the  rubbing  was  done  a 
little  more  energetically,  yet  in  no  instance  to  such 
a  degree  that  subserous  hemorrhages  could  be  seen. 

The  peritoneum  in  the  rabbit  is  very  thin  and  deli- 
cate and  undoubtedly  it  received  a  much  harder 
rubbing  in  proportion  to  its  strength  than  did  the 
peritoneum  of  the  dogs.  As  a  probable  result  of 
this,  there  was  found  in  the  rabbits  a  more  con- 
stantly appearing  infiltration  of  the  peritoneum  than 
in  the  dogs.  The  omentum  of  the  rabbit  is  very 
short  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  adhesions  as  readily 
as  that  in  the  dog.  In  most  of  the  dogs  there  were 
omental  adhesions  along  the  line  of  the  peritoneal 
incision  in  the  linea  alba.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneum were  rubbed  and  handled  more  roughly  than 
the  distant  parts.  Tincture  of  iodine  was  used  very 
freely  on  the  skin  and  some  of  this  drug,  no  doubt, 
added  insult  to  the  peritonea!  margin.  But  in  all 
cases  where  adhesions  extended  farther  from  the 
linea  alba  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  the  adhe- 
sions favored  the  enervated  side. 

Microscopic  sections  taken  from  the  whitened 
areas  of  the  peritoneum  on  the  enervated  side  and 
compared  with  similarly  situated  sections  on  the 
normal  side  showed  that  the  subserosa  was  much 
thicker  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This  thick- 
ening seemed  to  be  due  to  a  round-cell  infiltration 
and  an  edema,  which  was  absent  on  the  normal 
side,  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  This 
tends  to  show  that  repair  is  delayed  where  the  nerve 
supply  has  been  removed.  It  proves  that  nature 
makes  a  noble  and  partly  successful  effort  to  re- 
pair the  damage  even  in  the  absence  of  nerve  supply, 
but  that  this  repair  suffers  from  a  lack  of  that 
control  which  makes  for  rapid  and  perfect  result. 

A  mild  trauma  or  infection  on  a  healthy  perito- 
neum induces  a  temporary  adhesion  which  may  be 
released  after  the  healing  process  of  the  serosa  has 
been  completed  and  absorption  has  taken  place. 
These  experiments  suggest  that  in  the  absence  of 
intercostal  nerve  relations  the  infiltration  becomes 
more  chronic,  the  healing  defective,  and  therefore 
a  more  reluctant  release  of  the  adhesions  is  to  be 
expected. 

Very  decided  results  were  seen  in  the  two  rabbits 
where  iodine  was  applied  to  the  peritoneum.  One 
died  undoubtedly  from  bowel  obstruction  due  to 
the  adhesions  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  ad- 
hesions were  much  more  extensive  on  the  enervated 
side,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  that  side.     In 


the  other  rabbit  the  whole  rubbed  area  on  the 
operated  side  was  whitened  and  thickened  and  a 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  adherent  in  the  center  of  the 
area.  The  peritoneum  on  the  other  side  appeared 
normal. 

The  combined  injury  from  the  rubbing  and  the 
iodine  was  probably  greater  than  that  applied  in 
any  other  experiment.  This  suggests  that  if  a  higher 
degree  of  damage  were  inflicted  on  the  peritoneum 
than  that  used  in  any  of  these  experiments,  the 
difference  in  reaction  between  the  normal  and  the 
enervated  side  would  be  much  more  striking. 

The  two  experiments  with  gastric  contents  were 
practically  negative.  The  rubbing  was  made  with 
forceps  wrapped  in  gauze  and  was  applied  more 
gently  than  in  most  experiments.  The  gastric  con- 
tents of  a  rabbit  probably  contain  but  few  bacteria 
and  in  the  small  dose  applied  to  the  peritoneum 
even  those  few  may  have  been  missed,  so  that  no 
additional  reaction  was  called  forth. 

The  intestinal  infection  used  was  very  feeble,  if 
indeed  present  in  all  cases.  Yet  in  all  the  three  in- 
stances where  it  was  applied  after  rubbing,  there 
were  omental  adhesions  on  the  operated  side  and 
none  on  the  normal  side.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
case  where  no  adhesions  were  present  after  the 
application  of  gastric  contents  but  an  adhesion 
formed  after  colon  infection  was  added. 

In  the  case  of  a  female  rabbit  having  a  miscar- 
riage after  the  operation,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
uterus  on  the  side  of  intercostal  nerve  extirpation 
had  been  unable  to  empty  itself.  Whether  this  was 
merely  a  coincidence  or  whether  the  nerve  destruc- 
tion on  that  side  had  any  influence  on  the  uterine 
contractions,  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

If  only  the  trunks  of  the  intercostal  nerves  are 
extirpated  at  the  costal  margin  or  even  between  the 
ribs,  one  cannot  be  certain  that  the  whole  area  sup- 
plied by  these  nerves  is  totally  enervated.  This  may 
be  true  even  if  we  overlook  the  probability  that  the 
nerv'i  vasorum  have  some  function  beside  that  of 
strict  vasomotor  control.  Nerve  filaments  may 
come  off  from  the  main  trunk  behind  the  point 
where  the  nerve  is  severed  and  pass  unharmed  in 
the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  zones  between  the 
nerves.  To  obviate  this  possibility,  the  lateral  in- 
cision in  such  experiments  should  sever  all  the  tis- 
sues down  to  the  peritoneum.  This  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  do,  without  damaging  the  peritoneum, 
and  it  was  attempted  in  only  a  few  of  the  experi- 
ments. It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  enervation 
was  not  so  complete  in  any  of  the  experiments  as 
that  produced  in  a  laparotomy  with  a  lateral  longi- 
tudinal incision. 

The  question  of  time  was  not  considered  in  these 
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experiments.  The  adhesions  as  a  rule  covered  only  conclusions: 
a  small  part  of  the  rubbed  area,  and  the  more  re-  .A  destruction  of  the  intercostal  nerves  withtJUt 
cent  ones  were  not  very  timily  attached.  It  must  be  trauma  to  the  pcritoncunj  does  not  cause  any  macro- 
admitted  that  some  of  them  might  have  disappeared  scopic  change  in  the  i>critoneum. 
in  course  of  time ;  but  the  majority  of  the  adhesions  .\  {lerfect  healing  of  a  mildly  traumatized  peri- 
ccrtainly  were  too  fimi  to  promise  any  such  out-  toneum  may  occur  after  the  intercostal  nerve  supply 
ii)rne.  has  been  severed. 

To  analyze  the  results  of  the    fifteen  experiments  If  a  weak  irritant  i>r  infection  be  added  to  the 

in  which  trauma,  or  trauma  plus  irritation  or  in-  trauma,  the  serosa  may  still  recuperate. 

fection.  was  applied  on  the  parietal  peritoneum:  we  But  if  a  peritoneal  surface  deprived  of  its  inter- 

TABLl-MION  OF    tXPKKIMK.NTS    .A.M)    KF.SLLTS. 
Inler- 
Traunu  ftc.  inflicird                      costal  Exunination 

lo  pcritcinrum  rach  nrrvrft  (exploration  Krtult* 

ft4dc  of  linea  alia  cut  or  auto(i«)  i 

;  Abdomen    not    opened Lett....  11   day*  alter  op.  .\u   adhesiun.    [>cnloneum   normal 

V  ••  "  ••        KifhI...  16     "  ••  •'  Slifbl    adhcfion    lo    incition.    penloncuni    normal. 

>  Intestinal     Kesection Ki(ht...  21     ~  "  "  .No   adhesion. 

( no    rubbinsJ 

Robbed  with  niuc Kight 74     "         **        "       <  imental  adhesion  extending  2  cm.  lo  tcfi  and  4  cm.  lo  right 

from  linra  alha. 
Left....      II      "  ■•         "       Omental   adhesiun    5   cm     wide,  enlireljr   lo  lell   ol   linea   alba. 

rerilontum     thickened    on    left    Side    only. 

Kighl...      15 ••  ••  4\b   cm     ronl.ne.!    lo    right    side. 

Left 15 ■■  5x5  cm    .li.liihuleil  e<iually  on   both   sides. 

Kjght...      16     ••  "         ••  .'  cm.    wide,  all  on   riitlll   side       Peritoneum 

thickened    on    right    side. 

Left 12 -No   adhes.    Kibnn    deposit   on    led.      Incomplete  abort    in    left 

and   complete   in    rt.   uteri's. 

Left...      19 '       Omental    adhcs.    2    cm     to    lelt    cl    lin.    semilun       Hernia    on 

one  side 
Left      .  .      14 .Vo   adhes.    Vrritoneum    whilenrd    and    thickened   on    lelt    side. 


Oaiue  robbing  plus  Tr.   lod. 
Ciaiuc  rob  plus  gastr.  cont. 

Ad<trJ    inteatinal    contents. . 
Kabtang    pliu   **        ** 


I. eft.  . 
lelt.  . 
Kighi. 

Led., 
led.. 
Led.. 
Kigbt. 


Colon   adherent    both    sides,    mostly    on    left. 
Lircr    adherent    on    left    si.lc.    I' 
Momach    adber.    to    incision.    I'l 


•id  that  in  eight  the  adhesions  (seven  omental  and 

■le  hepatic )  were  confined  to  the  side  of  ner\e  ex- 

rpation :  two  of  the  three  cases  having  adhesions 

1  both  sides  of  the  Knea  alba  had  more  extensive 

Ihesions  on  the  operated  than  on  the  normal  side; 

le  case  had  fibrin  deposits  which  were  limited  to 

ic  enervated  side;  and  one  rabbit  having  no  ad- 

csions  had  a  marked  infiltration  of  the  j)eritoneum 

ti  the  operated  side,  thus  leaving  only  three  animals 

.    which  no  material  ditTerencc  between   the   two 

■  les  was  noted.     An  inetTectual  attempt  to  infect 

e  peritoneum  with  gastric  contents  had  been  made 

:  two  of  these  three  negative  experiments. 

It  can  be  stated,  therefore,  that  in  i<f)'/f  (  12  in  1?  i 

's  made  to  determine  whether  or 

of   intercostal   nerves   supplying 

n   is  of  pathological   significance 

peritoneum,  the  answer  was,  in 

-r.i!<  r  .  r  1.  -    'irgree.  positive. 

If     further     cxfierimcntation     and     observation 

■  in  the  evidence  which  I  have  ventured 

t   will  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 

n  which  delif>eratcly  separates  perilo- 

t$  nerve  sti[>f>ly.     It  will  add  another 

irjniment  in  favor  of  transverse  abdominal 


thickened  on  left  side 
thickened  on  lelt  side 
thickened  on  right  side 


costal  ntr.^  ^"ii"."  ">^  -^ilijccted  to  a  trauma,  or  to 
a  trauma  plus  infection  or  irritation,  such  as  may 
obtain  during  an  operation,  more  adhesions  and  a 
more  chronic  infiltration  of  the  peritoneum  is  likely 
to  follow  tlian  if  the  same  injuries  were  intiicted  on 
a  peritoneum  with  normal  nerve  supi)ly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  J.  F. 
Corbett,  .Associate  in  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  much  valuable  help  and  advice  in 
this  work.  

CoMI'orND   L.VC  Kk.VTIONS  (IF   Jol.NTS. 

Compound  lacerations  should  have  the  following 
treatment : 

1.  Sterile  field  by  swabbing  with  tincture  iodine. 

2.  Cleanse  Iwne  with  instruments,  never  touching 
it   with  sjxjnges.  fingers,  etc. 

3.  Reduction  with  little  trauma. 

4.  The  opening  dosed  by  accurate  approximation 
of  all  injured  tissues,  skin  closed  without  drain. 
Inject  joint  with  formaldehyde-glycerine  solution, 
immobilize  and  put  up  in  extension,  if  hip.  knee  or 
elbow  or  shoulder  injuries.  If  temperature  high 
and  tension  great,  aspirate  and  inject  more  formal- 
dehyde solution.  If  the  sutures  do  not  hold  and 
joint  thoroughly  pussy,  treat  as  an  ojKn  infection  of 
joint  and  drain  thoroughly. 
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THE     PARALYTIC     CONDITIONS     OF 

CHILDREN  —  TREATMENT    FROM 

THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER'S 

STANDPOINT. 

Herman  C.  Frauenthal,  M.D., 

Orthopedic    Surgeon;    Director  of  Electrical  Department; 

Chief  of  Clinic  of  Hospital  for  Deformities  and 

Joint  Diseases. 

New  York  City. 


The  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  paralytic 
affections  of  childhood  is  of  such  importance  that 
their  reiterations  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  prac- 
titioners and  specialists  alike — the  former  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect  paralytic  phenomena;  the  latter, 
to  institute  proper  measures  for  their  treatment. 

I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  the  commoner  fomis 
of  paralysis,  as  seen  at  the  Hospital  for  Deformities 
and  Joint  Diseases  where  we  have  given  about  sixty 
thousand  treatments  in  the  past  seven  years  to 
paralyzed  children. 

(  1 )  Central  Congenital  Lesions:  We  find  that 
cerebral  birth  palsies  occupy  an  important  place. 
These  are  general  due  to  mechanical  rupture  of 
meningeal  vessels,  and  secondary  invasion  of  the 
motor  zone  by  blood  clot.  The  diagnosis  of  this 
condition  presents  no  difificulties.  There  is  usually 
a  history  of  difficult  labor.  After  a  very  little  time, 
it  is  noticed  that  the  child's  extremities  are  rigidlv 
adducted.  \\"alking,  perhaps,  is  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  adductor  spasm.  The  reflexes  are 
exaggerated,  the  highest  tap  producing  a  violent 
response.  If  the  later  tracts  have  degenerated,  we 
may  find  a  Babinski  reaction  and  ankle  clonus. 
There  is  little  or  no  atrophy ;  the  electrical  reaction 
is  normal  or  decreased.  Where  there  is  a  cortical 
agenesis  or  defective  cortical  development,  there 
may  be  flaccid  paralysis,  due  to  maldevelopment  of 
the  lateral  tracts.  The  reflexes  in  electrical  reac- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  normal,  and  moderate  atrophy 
may   be   present. 

(2)  Acquired  Cerebral  Palsy:  In  the  acquired 
type  of  cerebral  palsies,  we  find  hemiplegia  the  most 
prominent.  These  are  associated  with  infectious 
diseases,  cardiac  conditions,  surgical  operations,  or 
they  may  develop  without  any  definite  cause.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  cases  are  syphilitic,  no 
doubt.  The  history  of  the  case  and  symptoms  make 
the  diagnosis  easy.  There  are  exaggerated  reflexes, 
rigidity ;  normal  electric  reaction ;  no  atrophy. 

(3)  In  Encephalitis,  Spinal  Meningitis  zinth 
Paraplegia.  Hemiplegia,  or  Monoplegia,  with  or 
without  a  history  of  previous  illness,  we  find  flac- 
cidity  and  mild  atrophy :  reflexes,  absent  or  present : 
rc?.ction,  normal  or  not. 


(4)  The  Paralysis  Due  to  Spinal  Cord  Lesions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  anterior  poliomye- 
litis and  compression  paraplegias.  The  diagnosis 
of  anterior  poliomyelitis  presents  little  or  no  diffi- 
culties. The  history  is  one  of  previous  well-being 
with  the  sudden  onset  of  acute  illness  followed  by 
a  flaccid  paralysis,  which  may  affect  any  or  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Atrophy  is  an  early  con- 
dition in  the  affected  muscles.  There  is  also  vaso- 
motor paresis,  giving  the  limb  the  characteristic 
blue,  cold  appearance.  Reflexes  are  lost  early,  and 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  affected  muscle 
completes  the  picture. 

(5)  The  Compression  Paraplegias  of  interest  to 
us  are  those  occurring  in  Pott's  disease.  The  pre- 
vious history  pointing  to  the  spinal  affection  and 
the  kyphus  would  call  attention  immediately  to  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis.  There  are  pains  radiating  to 
the  abdomen  or  down  the  legs,  depending  upon  the 
location  of  the  lesion;  weakness,  ataxia;  paralysis; 
exaggerated  reflexes ;  ankle  clonus  and  Babinski 
phenomenon.  In  compression  of  lumbar  segments, 
in  addition  to  paraplegia,  there  appears  involvement 
of  the  sphincters.  The  electrical  reactions  are 
normal ;  there  is  no  atrophy  early.  Treatment,  rest 
and  counterextension. 

(6)  Multiple  A'eiiritis:  In  paralysis  due  to  peri- 
pheral causes,  multiple  neuritis  takes  first  rank. 
This  is  usually  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  or  other  in-  | 
fectious  diseases.  The  paralytic  phenomena  in  this 
condition  appear  slowly.  Sensory  symptoms  are 
distinguishing  features,  and  consist  of  pain,  tender- 
ness and  hyperesthesia  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve  trunk.  Foot-  and  wrist-drop  finall)'  appear 
and  clinch  the  diagnosis.     Atrophy  and  the  reaction 

of  degeneration  appear  soon  after  the  paralysis. 
In  a  few  cases  of  inultiple  neuritis  of  sudden  onset 
with  little  or  no  sensory  s3aTiptoms,  the  condition 
may  be  mistaken  for  anterior  poliomyelitis,  and  a 
positive  diagnosis  between  both  conditions  may  be 
impossible.  The  course  of  the  disease  will  finally 
help  us.  A  history  of  diphtheria  or  exposure  to  the 
disease  naturally  counts  in  favor  of  multiple 
neuritis. 

(7)  Facial  Palsy:  Under  facial  palsy  of  Bell's 
type,  I  would  suggest  to  the  general  practitioner  to 
place  a  bent  hairpin  with  a  string  attached,  in  the 
mouth,  and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  string  tightly 
to  the  ear,  in  order  to  correct  the  defomiity  of  the 
face.  The  exposure  of  the  eye  must  be  attended  to 
also. 

(8)  Traumatic  Paralysis:  I  come,  now,  to  a  form 
of  paralysis  of  traumatic  origin  such  as  Erb's  palsy, 
in  which  the  parent  is  advised  between  treatments 
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I'j  keep  the  patient's  arm  in  contact  with  the  chest, 
thumbs  up;  that  is,  supination  and  external  rota- 
tion. Also  in  this  group  are  ischemic  paralysis, 
\'olkmann's  paralysis,  occupational  paralysis,  and 
the  paralysis  of  surgcr)',  as  of  mastoid  operations, 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  or  where  scar  tissue  of 
other  foreign  material  has  prevented  the  ncr\c  from 
reuniting.  No  method  uf  treatment  (other  than 
ncne  surgery )  seems  to  have  any  effect  on  the  last 
mentioned  severed  ner\e  variety,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  disniptive  high  frequency. 

(9)  Mtiscular  Dystrophy:  Most  important  in  this 
group   are    f)seudi->-iiuiscular   hypertrophy    and    the 
muscular  atrophies  of  .Aran-Duchenne  and  Charcot- 
Tooth-Marie.     The   characteristics   of    the   hyper- 
trophies are  their  onset  in  early  childhood  and  dis- 
tinct hereditary  manifestation.     .\  progressive  en- 
largement of  certain  muscular  structures,  notably 
the  thigh  and  calf,  and  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  their  motor  activity  until  total  helplessness  super- 
ic,  are  the  diagnostic  features.    The  reflexes  are 
■  lined  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  diminished 
:  never  lost. 

in  the  muscular  atrophies,  the  onset  of  gradual 

wasting  in  early  childh<x)d  of  either  the  hands  or 

IcL's,  distinguish  this  type  of  disease.    The  reflexes 

ippcar  when  atrophy  is  well  advanced  and  the 

tion  of  degeneration  is  present  in  the  affected 

: :  -cles. 

'n  a  brief  article  of  this  kind  only  some  general 
IS  can  be  given  with  regard  to  treatment.    Should 
■  race  be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  defonnity. 
for  some  other  equally  good  reasons,  it  should  \yc 
-  on  off  daily  for  nomial  use  of  the  limb,  and  must 
removed  when   it  has  served   the  purpose   for 
ich  it  was  originally  applied.      Before  apjilying 
brace,  some  tenotomies  may  have  to  be  done  to 
e  parts  in  functionating  position. 
1  f  the  range  of  motion  is  limited,  perhaps  a  tcno- 
Tiimy  is  indicated  or  stretching  r>f   the  shortened 
muscle,  or  reefing  the   lengthened   tendon.      Hold 
the  limb  in  an  over-corrected   position   to   stretch 
the  opposing  muscles.     5>ometimcs  silk  tendons  are 
"I  to  steady  the  joint ;  sometimes  the  muscle  or 
don  is  trail spl.inted,  or  the  joint  may  be  anky- 
ted.     In  a  number  of  instances  of 
-is,  resection  of  the  posterior  spinal 
ve  seemed  to  improve  the  cases  some- 
has  decompression  operation  on  the 

■I  to  prevent  or  correct  the  de- 

'  nity.  It  -bii  '  !  W  taken  ofT  every  day  for  a  few 
irs  and  fhr  rhild  encouraged  to  make  an  effort 
use  the  part  involved,  even  if  there  is  no  re- 


sponse to  the  effort.  During  convalescence,  where 
the  arm  is  involved,  the  good  arm  should  be  placed 
within  the  clothes.  In  all  methods  of  treatment, 
the  reflexes,  without  doubt,  play  a  most  important 
part  towards  affecting  a  cure. 

Continuous  attention,  not  only  by  the  mother  and 
physician,  but  by  the  patient  himself,  must  be  urged, 
so  that  the  child  mentally  tries  to  improve  its  nerve 
force  of  the  part  involved.  .\s  a  thought  conveyed 
to  the  brain  may  induce  blushing,  laughter,  fear, 
increased  ap|>etite,  etc.,  so  can  a  thought  to  improve 
the  circulation  of  any  part  of  the  body  be  taught  to 
a  child,  by  mental  effort.  Keeping  a  brace  on  con- 
tinuously, the  patient  loses  the  value  of  the  mental 
effort,  and  the  physical  acticju,  and  tends  to  increase 
muscular  atrophy,  .\lropiiy  is  synonymous  with 
disuse ;  use  and  metabolism  go  together. 

These  patients  tend  to  show  an  improvement  for 
a  given  length  of  time,  but  there  is  a  time  when 
improvement  comes  to  a  standstill ;  some  muscle  or 
muscles  seems  to  have  lagged.  This  is  the  lime  for 
renewed  effort  or  surgical  intervention. 

The  office  treatment  consists  in  the  a]>plication  of 
some  form  of  energy.  As  we  all  know,  each  of  the 
different  forms  of  energy  such  as  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, vibration,  magnetism,  sound,  nerve  force, 
are  converted  under  certain  conditions  into  one  an- 
other: ner\c  force  into  light,  as  in  the  fire-fly:  nerve 
force  into  electricity,  as  in  the  electric  eel. 

.\ny  method  of  treatment  that  will  improve  the 
general  health,  such  as  medication,  hygiene,  fresh 
air,  etc.,  or  will  improve  the  metabolism  of  the  part 
involved,  is  good  treatment.  .Also  as  massage,  vi- 
bration, mechanical  devices,  heat,  white  light,  elec- 
tricity and  last,  though  not  least.  psychi>-iherapeu- 
tical  exercises,  or  muscle  culture  education,  with 
reflecting  mirrors,  so  the  patient  can  easily  sec  the 
part  involved.  The  limb  treated  nnist  be  slightly 
flexed  when  the  flof)r  muscles  are  involved  so  as  not 
to  have  the  muscles  in  strain  under  treatment  by 
any  of  the  modalities. 

I  shall  not  descril)e  the  different  forms  of  elec- 
trical currents,  as  galvanic,  faradic.  tiiixol.  D'.Nr- 
sonval.  sinusoidal,  high  frequency,  high  tension  of 
Oudin.  Tesla.  O'Farrel.  but  a  thorouRJi  kiK)wledge 
of  the  galvanic  is  primarily  essential  to  imderstand 
the  actions  of  the  others,  so  I  shall  speak  only  of 
galvanic  electricity,  which  can  easily  be  obtained 
from  the  street  current. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  briefly  review  the 
phenomena  of  electrical  reactions  in  general  to  a 
galvanic  current.  In  a  healthy  muscle,  electrical 
stimulation  from  a  faradic  or  galvanic  coil  produces 
a  sharp  response.    .X  paretic  muscle  gradually  loses 
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that  irritability  to  response,  so  that  very  strong 
currents  are  necessary  to  produce  contraction.  A 
good  diagnostic  point  is  the  feebleness  of  response 
and  the  wormlike  character  of  the  contraction.  In 
complete  reaction  of  degeneration,  the  muscles  will 
not  react  to  the  strongest  faradic  or  galvanic 
current. 

The  normal  reactions  are  K  C  C  followed  by 

A  C  C 
A  O  C 
K  O  C 

This  reaction  is  different  in  degenerate  muscles, 
A  C  C  producing  the  greatest  contraction,  so  that 
in  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  it  is  advisable  for 
many  reasons  to  place  the  anode  on  the  paralyzed 
muscles. 

Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  strengthen 
a  muscle  or  a  nerve  by  pouring  electricity  into  it. 
Stress  animates,  strain  destroys  tissue. 

The  time  spent  in  the  application  of  an  inter- 
rupted galvanic  electric  current  (Interrupted  72  to 
110  times  per  minute,  synchronously  with  the 
pulse),  should  not  exceed  five  minutes  daily,  using 
not  over  10  milliamperes  of  current,  or  the  least 
amount  that  will  produce  a  reaction ;  it  is  advisable 
early  to  use  the  anode  on  the  paralyzed  muscle, 
while  the  cathode  which  should  be  of  a  very  large 
size,  is  placed  centrally.  If  the  cathode  is  used  upon 
the  paralyzed  muscle,  it  must  be  continuously  moved 
in  order  to  prevent  an  excoriation.  Before  the 
current  is  used  upon  the  patient,  the  limb  should  be 
thoroughly  heated  and  after  being  treated  with  elec- 
tricity the  part  is  massaged  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes ;  then  the  patient  goes  through  a  course  of 
voluntary  therapeutic  exercises,  mention  of  which 
was  made  before.  This  educatioital  exercise,  no 
doubt,  has  more  therapeutical  value  in  the  spastic 
cases  than  any  other  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
also  used  in  all  forms  of  paralysis  with  much  bene- 
fit, and  as  before  mentioned  the  mental  efifort  should 
be  used  by  the  patient  at  home,  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

The  PRE-C.\.\CERors  St.xge. 

Clinical  observation  has  shown  that  the  life  his- 
tory of  most  cancers  shows  alerations  in  the  tissue 
antedating  the  development  of  malignancy,  and  the 
plain  teaching  follows  that  such  alerations  in 
known  cancer  sites  should  be  attacked  surgically 
before  malignancy  develops.  Such  a  course  would 
constitute  an  efficient  cancer  prophylaxis. — M.  X. 
II.\DLEy,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medi- 
cal Association. 
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The  zvriter's  method  of  direct  laryngoscopy.  The 
different  steps  of  the  examination  will  be  described 
in  detail  because  the  method  differs  materially 
from  all  other  methods  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar.  The-  two  essential  points  of  ditference 
are  the  tube  which  has  been  described  above  and 
the  position  of  the  head  which  in  nearly  every  case 
is  practically  straight  when  the  instrument  is  in- 
troduced. Long  ago  the  writer  became  convinced 
that  relaxation  of  the  neck  muscles  was  the  most 
important  point  in  successful  tube  work.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  such  a  method  could  be  devised,  direct 
laryngoscopy  would  become  more  popular  and 
thereby  more  useful.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
extended  position  of  the  head  is  unnatural  and  that 
it  must  be  more  difficult  for  patient  and  operator 
with  all  the  muscles  contracted.  The  operator  must 
overcome  this  unnatural  position  by  pulling  against 
muscles  that  are  already  straining.  The  position 
originated  by  the  writer  has  been  used  by  him  in 
adults  and  children  for  more  than  four  years  and 
has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  from  every  stand- 
point. It  is  easy  to  learn  and  will  prove  satis- 
factory in  every  patient  regardless  of  physical  con- 
ditions. 

The  patient  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  which  has 
proven  more  satisfactory  than  a  stool  because  of 
the  straight  back  against  which  the  patient  leans. 
The  head,  reaching  just  above  the  back  of  the  chair, 
in  most  cases  is  held  perfectly  straight  and  sup- 
ported in  the  hands  of  a  nurse.  The  nurse  is  in- 
structed not  to  hold  the  head  but  simply  to  support 
it.  The  operator  stands  to  the  left  or  right  of  the 
patient  according  as  he  wishes  to  enter  the  mouth 
from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  mouth.  The 
pharynx  is  anesthetized  with  the  curved  applicator, 
alypin  being  used  for  this  purpose  as  was  pointed 
out  under  the  chapter  on  anesthesia.  After  waiting 
a  minute  or  two  the  instrument  described  above 
is  introduced  with  the  left  hand  between  the  left 
or  right  bicusjiid  teeth  while  the  patient  is  instruct- 
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cd  to  turn  his  head  slightly  to  the  right  or  the 
left  to  bring  the  instrument  and  the  larynx  in  the 
same  straight  hne.  As  the  tube  passes  down,  the 
tongue  is  easily  pushed  to  the  opposite  side  com- 
pletely out  of  the  way.  In  a  few  seconds  the  epi- 
glottis comes  into  view.  At  this  point  it  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary  to  apply  more  alypin  through 
the  tube  with  the  straight  applicator  which  is  car- 
ried directly  into  the  larynx.  The  handle  of  the 
larjngoscope  is  now  slightly  depressed  which  throws 
the  spatula  end  against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
The  handle  is  now  raised  at  the  same  time  that 


liicutpid 
n  vlulu. 

the  spatula  end  is  pushed  down  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance but  never  more  than  an  inch.    Now  by  pulling 
gently  on  the  instrument  the  entire  larynx  is  seen. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  force  is  used  to  ex|Wbe  the 
lar>-nx   and   sometimes  it  seems  almost  as   if   the 
weight  of  the  speculum  does  this.     If,  perchance, 
the  anterior  commissure   is   not   seen  clearly,   the 
nurse  is  told  to  push  the  head  gently  forward.    The 
Iter  ha.s  rej^atcdly  demonstrated  that  with  the 
111   lK:nt    forward,   just   as   good   a    view   of    the 
nx  is  obtained  as  with  the  head  straight.     The 
triable  custom  is  to  start  the  examination  with 
head  straight.    Occasionally  in  short  thick  necks 
in  young  girls,  it  may  1)C  necessary  to  extend 
head  very  slightly  as  the  larynx   is  exposed. 
<'sc  cases  arc  rare  so  that  the  proper  name  for 
position  of  the  head  is  the  straight   [msition. 
.  ..c  writer  knows  of  no  other  position  in  which 
the   head   is  practically   straight  or  bent    forward 
ilirr.!i£»lir,iii  thc  cxaminati"ti  -tmiI  trr-.-iimrnl  except 


possibly  Mosher's  "left  lateral  route"  which  is 
used  under  general  anesthesia.  Brunings  has  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  advantage  presented  by  gaps  in  the  teeth  and 
that  it  is  a  much  more  important  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  protruding  incisors  or  lateral  gaps  the 
spatula  should  be  introduced  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  He  also  says  that  autoscopy  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  requires  far  more  practice,  and 
that  nonnally  as  he  ascertained  by  a  series  of  meas- 
urements, the  autoscopic  pressure  is  no  less  in  this 
case  than  with  the  medial  method  of  examination ; 


JUlt     3 


that  this  at  lirst  appears  surprising,  because  the 
corner  of  thc  mouth  can  be  more  easily  brought 
into  line  with  tlic  prolongation  of  thc  trachea  than 
can  thc  iipjier  row  of  teeth.  Tiint  the  reason  is 
that,  when  the  tube  is  placed  laterally,  pressure  is 
not  excrte<l  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue  but  nearer 
to  its  lateral  attachment  which  is  less  yielding.  This 
method  is.  therefore,  only  to  be  recommemled  in 
thc  sjK'cial  cases  mentioned  above.  In  answering 
these  objections  of  I'.runings  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  with  the  instrument  used  by  the  writer,  one 
docs  not  have  to  consider  the  advantage  presented 
by  gaps  in  thc  teeth;  the  tul)e  slips  in  so  easily  that 
one  scarcely  kfiows  when  he  is  in  the  larynx  and 
practically  no  pressure  is  exerted  on  any  part  of  thc 
tongue.  .\s  regards  his  claim  that  thc  corner  of 
the  mouth  requires  more  practice,  it  can  Ik  said 
that  visitors  in  thc  writer's  clinic  often  succeed  in 
passing  the  laryngoscojK:  at  the  first  attempt  and 
arc  amazed  at  thc  ca-sc  with  which  thc  tube  slips 
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into  the  larynx.  The  writer  has  made  no  measure- 
ments to  learn  the  difference  in  the  force  used 
between  the  medial  and  lateral  methods.  But  he 
knows  from  actual  experience  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  pass  his  tube  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
with  the  head  straight  than  between  the  incisor 
teeth.  The  photographs  of  the  two  positions  will 
show  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  force  used 
better  than  iny  description.  In  any  method  of  di- 
rect laryngoscopy,  it  is  always  well  to  pull  the  pa- 
tient's lip  up  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  tube  for 
the  pinching  of  the  instrument  may  break  up  an 
orderly  examination. 

THE    EX.AMIN.^TIOX    OF    THE    L.NRYNX    IN    THE    PRONE 
POSITION. 

Under  tliis  headins;  will  first    be    described    the 


cause  simpler  methods  have  been  devised.  The 
position  of  the  patient  is  awkward  and  it  is  difficult 
to  learn  to  introduce  the  instrument  quickly.  It  is 
more  useful  in  upper  esophagoscopy  than  in  laryn- 
goscopy. 

Jackson's  method.  Dr.  J.  W.  Boyce,  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson,  has  perfected 
a  method  of  holding  the  head  which  is  probably  the 
best  position,  with  the  head  extended  over  the  end 
of  the  table.  Jackson,  in  his  book  on  tracheo- 
bronchoscopy, emphasizes  the  importance  of  having 
a  trained  assistant  hold  the  head  since  it  must  be 
held  just  right  if  one  is  to  work  successfully.  In 
this  position  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient 
project  over  the  end  of  the  table;  the  assistant  sits 
to  the  right  nf  the  operator  with  the  right  foot  on 


Fig.  8.  Direct  laryngoscopy  with  the  head  bent  far  forward. 
The  entire  larynx  is  seen.  It  is  a  "freak"  method  never  used 
in  operative  work.  It  shows  that  extension  of  the  head  is  not 
necessary   if  a   small   tube  is  used. 

methods  under  general  anesthesia  and  then  those 
which  are  practicable  and  useful  with  and  without 
local  anesthesia. 

Masher's  method.  In  190S'  Moslier  suggested  a 
new  method  of  examining  the  larynx  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus  in  his  "left  lateral  route."  So 
far  as  I  know  the  method  cannot  be  used  without 
general  anesthesia  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
patient's  head  is  turned  to  the  left  until  the  left 
cheek  almost  touches  the  plane  of  the  table;  the 
chin  is  then  flexed  on  the  chest.  The  operator  sits 
on  the  left  facing  the  patient's  head  and  introduces 
the  special  spatula  between  the  left  bicuspid  teeth, 
pushing  the  tongiie  to  the  opposite  side.  When  the 
epiglottis  is  reached,  it  is  hooked  forward  and  the 
larynx  is  exposed.  The  instrument  is  used  with 
an  electric  head  light  or  with  a  light  on  the  end 
of  it.  This  method  has  not  become  popular  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties   attending  its  use  and  be- 


Fig.  9.  Straight  direct  laryngoscopy-  with  the  ten  millimetre 
tube  introduced  between  the  left  bicuspid  teeth.  Adult  male. 
Local  anaesthesia.  This  position  is  rarely  used  because  practi- 
cally all  adults  can  be  successfully  examined  and  operated  upon 
in    the   sitting   position    with   the  head  straight. 

the  floor  and  the  left  foot  on  a  low  stool  while  the 
left  arm  rests  on  the  left  leg  and  the  head  on  the 
hands.  The  operator  sits  on  a  low  stool  and  with 
the  head  in  proper  extension  passes  the  laryngoscope 
between  the  incisor  teeth.  The  epiglottis,  coming- 
into  view,  is  lifted  and  the  larynx  exposed.  There 
are  several  disadvantages  connected  with  this 
method,  viz.:  it  requires  the  services  of  a  trained 
assistant  which  are  easy  to  obtain  if  one  works 
always  in  the  same  hospital  or  can  carry  his  assist- 
ant with  him.  If,  however,  he  cannot  obtain  hi, 
assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  do  successful  work.  The 
instrument  is  suspended  in  the  air  with  the  left 
hand  the  forearm  tires  rapidly  so  that  it  cannot  be 
long  held  in  the  strained  position.  In  the  writer's 
earlier  work  he  had  a  patient  with  a  tumor  of  the 
left  anterior  cord  which  was  impossible  of  removal 
in  the  sitting  position  because  the  throat  would 
not  tolerate  the  large  instrument  then  in  use.     The 
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l>atient  was  given  ether  and  an  attempt  made  to 
rcniove  the  tumor  with  the  head  in  the  boyce  posi- 
tion, it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  the  growth 
because  it  was  too  tar  forward  to  see  clearly.  The 
writers  e.xperience  probably  accords  with  that  of 
many  laryngologists  in  the  early  days  of  direct 
laryngoscopy.  The  large  size  of  the  instrument  and 
the  position  of  the  head  were  drawbacks  impossible 
to  overcome.  In  the  above  case  the  patient  did  not 
return  because  of  the  sore  throat  from  the  large 
instnmient.  Today  that  tumor  could  be  removed  in 
a  few  minutes  with  the  improved  laryngoscope  and 
the  pro[)er  position  of  the  head  under  local  anesthe- 
sia.    The  cramped   position   of  the  operator  on   a 


stool  is  another  objection   to  the   IJoyce  posi- 
and  lastly  the  fact  of  having  the  assistant  in 
t   of   the  operator  is  no  small   inconvenience. 
After  trying  the  position  faithfully,  the  writer  con- 
cluded that  he  would  have  to  simplify  the  work  or 
give  it  up  as  too  difficult. 

Hrutuiif/s'  method.  The  fwsition  of  the  head  i> 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  Jackson  method  ex- 
cept that  Brunings'  allows  the  head  to  fall  over  the 
leaf  of  the  table  which  has  been  let  down.  He 
•'•  •  dispenses  with  an  assistant  to  hold  the  head, 
assing  his  instrument,  it  is  held  in  practically 

-  way  as  the  Jackson  tube.     In  all  these 

■'f  the  head,  it  is  difficult  to  work  without 

K'  11. 1. II  .inesthesia.     In  the  method  to  be  described, 

one  can  of>crate  under  local  anesthcsis  if  neces.sary. 

1  hf  -.vriters   tnflhod.     The   {>alient    lies  on   the 

table  with  the  head  straight,  or,  if  the  neck  is  short 

'  thick,  with  a  small  pillow  under  the  back  of 


the  neck  to  prt>ducc  slight  extension.  The  o[Krator 
stands  at  the  left  of  tlie  table  facing  the  patient's 
head  and  introduces  the  small  laryngoscope  between 
the  bicuspid  teeth  with  the  left  hand.  The  head  is 
then  turned  slightly  to  the  right  and  the  instrument 
pushed  rapidly  down  to  the  eiiigloitis  which  is 
hooked  forward  and  the  larynx  exposed.  The 
writer  has  succeeded  in  examining  the  larynx  with 
this  method  when  it  was  not  possible  tr)  do  so  in 
tlie  sitting  ])osition.  The  only  assistant  needed  in 
adults  is  someone  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  table 
out  of  the  way  of  the  oiH.rator  to  steady  the 
head.  This  method  is  seldom  used  exceiit  for  jnir- 
poses  of  demonstration.     Xcarly  all  i.atiems  can  be 


l-l.k.        liny     Mr     ,r.>,. 

»"ih  iiajiiilfjniaia  oi  ihi 
wiih  Ihr  hfj.l  .irainhl. 
u>c<l        I  hr  palicnl    hi% 


r  head  itraight  on  the 
hrlil.  Thit  wa»  a  patient 
repeatedly  opeialeii  upon 
local   or   general   wa»   ever 


examined  under  local  anesthesia  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion.  The  writer  cannot  imagine  a  condition  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  general 
anesthetic  for  direct  laryngoscopy  except  in  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  six  years. 

Pirect  laryntioscopy  in  children.  This  is  the  field 
in  which  direct  laryngoscopy  has  its  greatest  use- 
fulness. Before  its  introduction,  the  lar)nx  in 
children  was  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  medi- 
cine. Tlie  inability  of  most  laryngolrigists  to  see 
the  child's  larynx  was  not  due  to  lack  of  skill  but  to 
the  natural  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Even  under 
general  anesthesia  with  the  child  sitting,  the  diffi- 
cultics  of  pulling  the  tongue  out  and  removing 
secretion  were  so  great  that  in  many  cases  only  a 
fleeting  glance  coiiM  be  obtained  and  a  correct  diag- 
nosis was  impossible.  In  older  children  the  ex- 
amination was  easier  but   in  manv  cases  the  chil- 
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dren  were  hard  to  manage  and  results  were  far 
from  satisfactory:  Now,  thanks  to  direct  laryn- 
goscopy, all  this  is  changed  and  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  larynx  has  become  an  open  book. 
Everyone  must  admit  that  direct  examination  is  of 
more  importance  in  children  than  in  adults ;  but 
even  greater  difficulties  are  encountered  as  regards 
the  size  of  instruments  all  of  which  are  too  large 
or  too  awkward  in  shape  to  expose  the  larynx 
quickly  and  easily.  To  see  the  child's  larynx  satis- 
factorily one  must  have  a  tube  large  enough  to  see 
and  operate  through,  and  at  the  same  time  small 
enough  to  be  passed  quickly  without  trauma.     The 


Fig.  12.  Straight  direct  laryngoscopy.  Ether  anaesthesia.  In- 
strument passed  between  incisor  teeth.  Boy  17  years  old.  Jack- 
son's large  separable  speculum  used  preparatory  to  passing  9 
millimetre  bronchoscope  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  head 
is    not    perfectly    straight    on    the    table. 

instrument  used  by  the  writer  has  proven  satis- 
factory in  all  cases  during  the  past  four  years.  It 
is  the  same  tube  which  was  described  above  as  the 
most  satisfactory  in  adults.  It  may  be  well  to  em- 
phasize what  was  said  about  anesthesia  under  that 
chapter.  The  writer  has  not  used  anesthesia,  either 
local  or  general,  in  the  laryngeal  work  of  children 
for  four  years.  This  statement  refers  to  children 
under  six  years  of  age  and  he  cannot  think  of  a  con- 
dition, operative  or  otherwise,  which  would  compel 
its  use.  Anesthesia  adds  an  element  of  risk  which 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  not  justifiable. 
Jackson,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  uses  the  Boyce  posi- 
tion in  his  work  in  children.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure does  not  differ  from  that  described  above 
except  that  he  does  not  use  anesthesia  of  any  kind. 
The  head  is  forcibly  held  over  the  end  of  the  table 
during  the  examination  or  operation.  While  this 
position  works  fairly  well,  it  cannot  compare  with 


the  straight  position,  devised  by  the  writer  more 
than  four  years  ago  and  used  continuously  by  him 
since.  Mosher's  method  can  be  used  in  children 
if  general  anesthesia  is  used. 

The  writer's  method  of  direct  laryngoscopy  with 
the  patient  sitting.  This  method  can  be  used  in 
children  up  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  patient  is 
pinned  in  a  sheet  so  that  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  nurse  or 
assistant  holds  the  child  in  the  lap  with  the  legs  be- 
tween the  knees.  Another  nurse  holds  the  head 
straight.  The  operator,  standing  to  the  left,  passes 
the    tube    between    the    bicuspid    teeth,    forces    the 


Fig.  13.  A  particularly  difficult  case- 
left  vocal  cord  just  at  the  anterior  coi 
tube,    exposure   and   removal    were  comparatively  easy. 

tongue  to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  epiglottis 
appears,  hooks  it  forward  with  the  spatula  end  of 
the  instrument,  and  exposes  the  larynx.  If  neces- 
sary slight  backward  pressure  may  be  made  on  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

This  method  is  described  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  prefer  to  examine  in  the  sitting  position.  The 
writer  prefers  the  prone  position  because  he  thinks 
it  is  easier  to  control  the  patient.  In  this  method 
the  child  is  pinned  in  a  sheet  as  above  described 
and  placed  on  the  table  with  the  head  straight  and 
steadied  by  a  nurse,  while  a  second  nurse  attends 
to  the  arms  and  legs.  The  operator  stands  to  the 
left,  facing  the  patient  and  passes  the  tube  between 
the  incisor  or  bicuspid  teeth ;  he  then  pushes  it  rap- 
idly down  to  the  epiglottis,  which  is  hooked  forward 
or  better  upward  and  all  parts  of  the  larynx  ex- 
posed. The  examination,  if  one  is  at  all  expert, 
takes  only  a  few  seconds.  This  is  an  ideal  method 
of  examining  the  larynx  in  children  because  they 
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are  under  perfect  control.  One  who  has  tried  to 
examine  the  laryn.x  with  the  head  extended  has 
been  struck  with  its  difficulties — it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  head  still  enough  to  introduce  the 
tube;  the  position  of  the  instrument  suspended  in 
the  air  is  awkward  and  a  great  strain  on  the  fore- 
ann  while  the  operator  is  in  a  cramped  position. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  position  of  the 
head  and  the  instrument  are  unnatural,  so  to  speak. 
The  sitting  position,  while  not  so  objectionable,  is 
difficult  enough  on  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
child.  Inntrrist  with  thc?e  the  p<^?itinn  in  which  the 
liead  iii-      ■  ■       Mands  at 


In«lrtim7nl>    u«<il    iii     lirrct    laryngi.»co|i)r.       To    the    left 

.  :    fncylilird   Jackton   tub«    with   •letachalile  handle   >o   that 

<>:■■   tnttiumeni   can   be   uaed   in   Ihe   ailting   or   the   prone   poaition. 

To    the    right    ia    the    anull    acparatile    apcculum    with    detachable 

handle. 

the  head  of  the  table  to  steady  the  head  out  of  the 

way  of  the  operator;  the  operator  stands  at   the 

t  in  an  easy  attitude;  in  other  words  all  the  par- 

jiants  in  the  examination  arc  in  positions  that 

are  easy  and  free  from  strain.    When  one  has  tried 

both  methods,  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince 

■n  of  the  superiority  of  the  straight  method. 

In  Hnmings'  book  the  writer  has  looked  in  vain 

'  any  special  method  of  direct  laryngoscopy  in 

Idrcn  so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  uses  the  same 

ihods  as  in  adults.     Nothing  as  to  ancstliesia  is 

•nd  except  the  table  of  the  percentage  of  general 

■  "-thetics  used  in  Killian's  clinic.     He  d'>cs  refer 

'lie  operative  cases  in  children  as  being  the  most 

difficult  in  direct  laryngoscopy. 

No  such  objection  can  be  made  to  the  straight 

method  for  with  a  little  experience  it  is  one  of  the 

easiest  procedures  in  surgery.     Tliat  direct  laryn- 

^copy  is  not  used  by  every  laryngologist  as  a 


routine  measure  is  due  to  the  multiplicity  and  the 
large  size  of  the  instruments.  The  writer  is  con- 
vinced of  this  from  conversations  witli  laryngolo- 
gists  all  over  this  country.  They  say  that  they  have 
invested  in  this  or  that  instrument  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  larynx.  Some 
of  them  say  that  they  have  given  up  tlie  work  in 
disgust.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  direct 
laryngoscopy  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
cedures ever  introduced  into  medicine.  A  short 
time  ago  a  laryngologist  from  a  neighboring  state 
visited  the  writer's  clinic  to  see  direct  laryngoscopy. 
He  stated  that  he  had  just  paid  a  big  price  for  an- 
other laryngoscoi)e  which  had  proved  unsatisfactory 
in  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  remove  a  tumor 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  because  the 


Kir.    15.      Direct   operation   on   larynx    (with    general    anactiheaia 
and  counter-prtMurc  autoicopy).    Hruningi. 

large  instrument  had  caused  the  patient  so  much 
pain  from  the  pressure  used  to  see  the  larynx.  This 
man  had  studied  under  \'on  Eickcn  in  I*"rciburg  and 
had  paid  about  $30.00  per  lesson  for  instructions 
from  him.  He  talked  as  if  he  were  disgusted  with 
direct  laryngoscopy.  Tlie  case  with  which  the  small 
modified  tube  was  introduced  and  the  larynx  ex- 
posed to  the  anterior  commissure  made  a  profound 
impression  ujjon  him.  To  show  him  just  what  the 
possibilities  of  the  instrument  were,  the  patient's 
head  was  bent  far  forward  with  the  result  that  just 
as  good  a  view  of  the  larynx  for  operative  or  ex- 
amining piiriK)Scs  was  obtained.  In  this  |Misitii>n  he 
was  shown  that  with  a  bright  light  as  the  De  Zcng 
lamp,  one  could  easily  see  to  the  bifurcation.  When 
he  insisted  ujwn  an  explanation,  the  writer  told  him 
that  it  was  the  instrument  ami  no  .skill  on  the  part 
of  the  ofHrrator.  When  he  left,  he  said  that  he 
woultl  soon  have  another  laryngoscoi)c.  This  story 
is  inserted  to  show  the  impression  made  ui>on  out- 
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siders  by  the  small  tube.  Recently  Mueller  has  made 
two  tubes  for  the  writer  measuring  respectively  18 
and  14  centimetres  in  length  and  10  millimetres  in 
the  inside  diameter  for  use  with  the  Brunings  elec- 
troscope. They  are  easily  introduced  but  the  writer 
prefers  the  modified  Jackson  tube  for  reasons  stated 
above. 

Comparison  between  direct  and  indirect  laryn- 
goscopy. It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  can  see 
lesions  better  through  the  direct  laryngoscope  than 
with  the  mirror  or  the  pharyngoscope.  But  for 
ordinary  office  work  it  is  better  to  use  the  mirror 
or  the  pharyngoscope  because  they  do  not  take  as 
much  time.  One  who  is  expert  with  the  mirror  can 
usually  make  a  diagnosis  with  little  difficulty.  In 
a  few  cases  with  a  low  hanging  epiglottis  and  a 
large  uvula,  great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
getting  even  a  glimpse  of  the  larynx;  in  these  cases 
the  pharyngoscope  usually  fails  us  also.  The  main 
objection  to  the  pharyngoscope  is  the  distorted  and 
unnatural  image  that  any  prismatic  instrument 
gives.  In  children  the  writer  never  resorts  to  the 
pharyngoscope  but  examines  with  the  direct  laryn- 
goscope at  once  so  that,  if  an  operation  is  necessary, 
it  can  be  done  immediately.  If  the  mirror  fails,  it 
is  the  proper  thing  to  resort  to  direct  laryngoscopy 
at  once;  if,  with  the  mirror,  uncertainty  as  to  diag- 
nosis prevails,  the  direct  method  is  used  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  larynx.  A  patient  came  to  the 
writer  some  months  ago  with  aphonia.  Because  of 
a  low  hanging  epiglottis  and  an  unusually  sensitive 
pharynx,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  view  of  the 
vocal  cords.  Even  after  the  use  of  cocaine  the 
larynx  could  not  be  seen.  With  the  small  tube  the 
larynx  was  examined  directly  and  a  diagnosis 
promptly  made.  To  sum  up  it  may  be  said  that  the 
mirror  is  the  instrument  of  choice  in  routine  office 
work ;  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mirror  or  the 
pharyngoscope  fails,  the  examination  can  be  suc- 
cessfully made  with  the  direct  instrument;  that  in 
children  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  the  mirror  or 
the  pharyngoscope  because  the  examination  by  the 
direct  method  is  quickly  made  and  the  operation,  if 
necessary,  can  be  performed  at  the  same  sitting. 
For  all  operative  procedures  in  the  larynx,  the 
direct  should  always  be  preferred  to  the  indirect 
method  because  one  can  see  so  much  better  what  he 
is  doing.  For  operations  in  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, the  mirror  has  an  element  of  uncertainty  which 
makes  its  dangerous. 

Mistakes  in  passing  the  direct  laryngoscope. 
The  most  common  mistake  in  passing  the  tube 
is  probably  pushing  the  spatula  end  of  the 
instrument  too  far  down  back  of  the  larynx. 
The    patient    immediately    begins    to    choke    and 


to  make  attempts  to  pull  the  instrument  out. 
The  mistake  should  be  rectified  by  gently  pulling 
the  tube  up  until  the  arytenoids  appear  when  the 
epiglottis  is  pulled  forward.  This  mistake  is  more 
apt  to  happen  with  a  large  than  with  a  small  tube 
because  with  the  large  tube  the  muscles  are  on  the 
stretch  which  makes  orientation  more  difficult. 
With  the  small  tube,  passed  slowly,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  miss  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoids. 
Another  mistake  by  beginners  is  the  attempt  to  pass 
the  tube  too  rapidly.  Direct  laryngoscopy  should 
be  done  slowly  and  carefully  especially  if  it  is  the 
patient's  first  experience.  The  writer  thinks  that 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is  the  use  of  a  large 
instrument  which  always  requires  more  or  less  pres- 
sure on  the  tongue  and  gums.  One  difficulty  which 
all  laryngoscopists  have  to  deal  with  occasionally 
is  the  choking  sensation  experienced  by  the  patient ; 
this  can  usually  be  overcome  by  gentle  manipulation 
of  the  instrument  and  reassuring  the  patient  that  by 
breathing  quietly  nothing  can  happen.  The  writer 
has  never  had  this  difficulty  since  he  has  been  using 
the  small  tube.  In  former  days  with  the  large  in- 
strument it  was  a  common  occurrence.  The  advice 
that  Brunings  gives  to  give  up  the  examination  if 
the  throat  is  very  irritable  and  to  instruct  the  pati- 
ent to  return  the  next  day  is  not  necessary  with  the 
use  of  the  small  tube.  The  writer  has  never  seen 
a  patient  who  could  not  be  successfully  examined  at 
the  first  attempt  with  the  straight  position  of  the 
head  and  the  use  of  the  small  tube  provided  the 
patient  is  not  the  victim  of  some  chronic  nervous 
disease  such  as  chorea,  etc. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Hand  Infections. 
To  deal  with  hand  infections  successfully  with 
the  preservation  of  the  greatest  functional  results, 
one  must  have  a  very  definite  mental  picture  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  part.  It  matters  little  whether  you 
can  name  the  structures,  provided  you  know  the 
function  of  the  various  structures  and  their  relative 
positions.  In  infections,  the  most  essential  ana- 
tomical structures  are  the  various  tendons  and  their 
synovial  sheaths.  The  tendons,  because  if  they  are 
destroyed  or  left  fused  together,  movement  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  them  ceases.  The  synovial 
sheaths,  because  by  their  presence  infections  are 
easily  disseminated  and  their  effects  rendered  more 
disastrous.  The  lympathics,  which  in  the  forearm 
and  arm  play  so  important  a  role  in  the  spread  of 
infections  in  those  localities,  may  be  disregarded  in 
considering  the  spread  and  treatment  of  hand  in- 
fections.— Irving  S.  Haynes,  in  the  A'^.  Y.  Medical 
Journal. 
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THE  EFIPHAKVNX  IN  CHILDREN. 

E.  M.  Holmes,  M.D., 

Boston,  Mass. 


W'c  can  aimost  make  the  statement  that  the  only 
nportancc  of  the  cpipharjn.x  in  children  as  well  as 
:i  adults  lies  in  its  association  through  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  with  the  ear,  for  with  few  exceptions 
we  are  called  upon  to  treat  this  area  for  some 
rcsuhing  or  threatened  aural  pathology-.  As  over 
'<-)  per  cent,  of  all  pathological  conditions  met  with 
:i  otoiog)'  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  some  pre- 
xisting  pathology  within  the  epipharynx  and 
iiustachian  tube  the  study  of  this  area  becomes  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  otology,  .\nything 
shich  we  can  do  to  prevent  aural  complications  or 
uiything  which  we  can  avoid  doing  that  may  be 
i)able  to  result  in  conditions  favoring  otological 
lisease  should  be  followed  with  as  keen  interest 
tiid  care  as  the  more  spectacular  and  brilliant  pro- 
cdures  to  combat  the  later  advancing  disease  in 
he  middle  ear,  mastoid  cells,  labyrinth  and  cranium. 
The  majority  of  us  will  agree  concerning  this  sub- 
cct  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  to  whom  it  is 
!  ot  more  fascinating  to  perform  the  major  surgery 
lan  it  is  to  czrry  out  the  sometimes  protracted  and 
L'dious  work  of  discovering  and  removing  the  fre- 
.nently  seemingly  less  important  etiological  condi- 
lons  within  the  epipharynx.  The  ideal  which  we 
ruist  strive  to  attain  is  to  be  able  to  not  only  diag- 
nose all  the  pathological  conditions  within  the  epi- 
pharynx but  to  be  able  to  so  combat  and  eradicate 
them  as  to  prevent  tht-r  extension  into  and  their 
•  tTect  upon  the  aural  structures.  This  ideal  opens 
ip  a  field  which  will  doubtless  give  lack  of  inter- 
esting research  for  many  years  to  come.  I  believe 
that  by  improved  methods  and  with  more  definite 
knowledge  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  more  and 
more  cars  and  thus  prevent  a  great  loss  of  pro- 
ficiency not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  society  in 
general. 

Since  1885  when  Emil  Mayer  presented  the  result 
of  his  studies  upon  the  epipharyngeal  hyperplasia 
of  Waldcyer's  ring  of  glandular  tissue,  volumes  have 
l»ccn  written  concerning  this  subject.    But  today,  in 
pite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  adenoids  in 
-hildren  wc  find  there  is  so  much  concerning  eti- 
■logy,  treatment  and  prognosis  that  is  in  doubt  that 
■  c  <-.-»nti  ■'  m.ike  a  positive  statement  that  can  be 
'     '  .!  to  this  common  condition.     Our 

■  rning  the   acute   and   chronic   in- 
of  the  epipharynx,  whether  due  to  local 
-  existing  as  scqucb;  of  various  patho- 
logical conditions  of  other  organs,  is  also  so  far 


from  jKisitive  that  wc  must  still  continue  to  study 
them  in  order,  if  possible,  to  establish  sufficient  facts 
so  that  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  epipharyngeal  disease  but,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
etiological  factors  producing  these  pathological 
changes ;  and  shall  also  know  when  and  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  treatment,  operative  or  other,  for  the 
best  future  as  well  as  the  immediate  results  in  the 
individual  case.  Some  will  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  raise  the  question  in  regard  to  epipharyngeal 
adenoid  hypertrophy,  for  they  will  say,  "If  there  is 
adenoid  hypertrophy,  just  remove  the  growth  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  trouble."  I  wish  it  were 
so. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  many  children  who 
are  afflicted  with  middle  ear  disease  wJio  have  ade- 
noid hypertrophy  and  are  entirely  relieved  when 
this  adenoid  obstruction  is  removed,  and  wc  also 
knDw  that  there  are  many  other  cases  which  are 
helped  for  a  short  while  and  then  become  as  bad 
as  before.  Some  of  these  have  recurrence  of  ade- 
noid hyperplasia  but  many  do  not.  Some  cases  are 
not  helped  in  the  least  by  an  adenoid  operation  and 
may  be  even  worse  than  before.  Quite  frequently 
we  find  in  children,  as  well  as  in  adults,  a  marked 
tendency  to  epipharyngeal  and  tubal  disturbances 
with  the  resulting  aural  complications,  who  have 
anatomically  an  apparently  normal  nose  and  epi- 
pharynx. .Again  there  are  many  cases  where  some 
deformity  is  found  in  the  nose  or  post-nasal  space 
and  when  these  are  corrected  there  is  no  apparent 
improvement.  We  have  only  to  review  the  special 
literature  to  see  how  prone  we  all  are  to  become 
narrow  in  our  observations  and  to  consider  our 
subject  as  that  of  an  isolated  field  free  from  external 
influences.  Although  it  is  at  present  not  pHJSsibIc 
with  all  our  aids  in  investigation  to  always  feel  sure 
of  our  ground  it  is  our  duty  so  far  as  it  is  within 
our  power  to  consider  abnormal  conditions  within 
the  epipharynx  from  various  vicwjwints  before  de- 
ciding upon  a  course  of  procedure. 

Before  I  took  up  my  special  study  of  the  epi- 
pharynx I  questioned  why  there  should  Ik:  such  a 
difference  in  the  results  following  apparently  the 
same  operation  for  apparently  the  same  pathological 
conditions ;  but  I  had  not  reckoned  sufficiently  with 
the  various  resulting  influences  of  the  same  amount 
of  excessive  tissue  due  to  the  difference  in  shape 
and  size  of  the  cpiphar>nx  and  the  varying  position 
and  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  nor  had  I  given 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  resulting  cicatricial 
tissue  which  follows  the  usual  operative  interference 
for  the  removal  of  the  epipharyngeal  adcnoifl  mass. 
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The  adhesions  found  in  the  lateral  fossae,  the  semi- 
atrophic  areas  sometimes  found  in  the  vault  of  the 
epipharvnx  with  the  resulting  interference  with  the 
pharyngeal  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  patients 
operated  upon  by  our  most  skillful  throat  surgeons, 
make  us  stop  to  question.  W  hile  we  are  studying 
this  subject  we  can  easily  become  pessimistic  and 
be  led  so  far  toward  the  side  of  no  surgical  inter- 
ference as  not  to  be  conservative.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  court  p>essimism  but  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  which  will  show  that  we  are  but 
beginning  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  so  studied,  hashed  and  rehashed  for 
nearly  30  years. 

Were  it  nut  for  cicatrices  and  their  effect  upon 
the  Eustachian  tube  the  subject  of  adenoids  would 
be  of  little  importance  for,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, the  immediate  resulting  effects  of  the  adenoid 
operations  are  very  rarely  bad  and  frequently  the 
individual  is  improved  in  many  respects.  The  re- 
sults are  so  excellent  in  many  severe  cases  that  the 
physician  of  moderate  training  and  ability  as  well 
as  the  guardian  of  the  child  is  frequently  led  to  think 
of  an  adenoid  operation  for  all  the  ills  of  childhood 
fiom  indigestion  to  enuresis.  During  the  past  few 
years  it  has  become  the  pastime  of  the  mediocre 
family  physician  to  advise  and  try  to  perform  an 
adenoid  operation  upon  every  child  who  shows  any 
symptoms  of  ill-health.  In  many  cases  little  is  ac- 
complished or  little  trauma  produced  but  often  the 
walls  of  the  lateral  fossa  are  injured,  and  I  have 
even  seen  the  mucous  membrane  and  also  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bare  the 
bone  in  epipharyngeal  vault. 

The  unskilled  work  in  the  epipharynx  does  not 
concern  us  so  much  here;  but  the  work  performed 
by  our  school  physician  and  nurses,  complemented 
by  the  hospital  out-patient  clinic,  does.  The  school 
children  in  our  cities  are  referred  by  the  young 
school  physician  and  conducted  in  droves  by  the 
school  nurses  to  tlie  various  clinics  and  we,  as  a 
rule,  are  prone  to  give  them  a  quick  glance  and  then 
pass  them  on  to  the  young  interne  or  assistant  sur- 
geon for  operation.  I  believe  in  this  manner  we  are 
committing  one  of  the  greatest  medical  crimes  of 
this  generation  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  chil- 
dren not  only  do  not  need  an  operation  in  the  epi- 
pharynx but  would  be  far  better  off  without  it. 
Under  the  usual  methods  of  examination,  it  is 
easier  for  the  overworked  men  in  the  clinic  to  pass 
on  to  the  operating  room  these  cases  than  to  care- 
fully examine  them  and  disagree  with  the  school 
physician ;  but  I  believe  we  should  select  all 
doubtful     cases     and     have     two    or     three     men 


in  the  clinic  pass  upon  them  and  then,  if 
thought  best,  refer  them  back  to  the  school 
physician  stating  at  time  of  examination  we  did  not 
deem  operation  advisable  but  would  like  to  again 
examine  the  patient  if  symptoms  should  ever  arise 
suggesting  naso-pharyngeal  disturbances. 

There  can  probably  be  no  cause  for  discussion 
concerning  the  advisability  of  removing  a  large  cen- 
tral adenoid  mass  which  hinders  respiration  or 
presses  upon  the  cushion  or  overlies  the  pharyngeal 
orifice  of  the  tube  but  in  these  cases  great  care 
should  be  used  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  cushion 
of  the  tube  while  removing  the  adenoid  tissue ;  and 
our  whole  duty  has  not  ended  with  the  operation, 
however  skillfully  performed.  These  patients  should 
be  examined  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation 
to  learn  if  there  has  been  healing  without  adhesion 
or  other  deforiFiit}-.  If  we  can  impress  the  ad- 
visability of  this  examination  upon  the  guardian  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  upon  the  medical  profession 
in  general  we  shall  have  done  much  to  protect  our 
patients  against  evil  or  unsatisfactory  results  which 
sometimes  follow  the  operation  for  the  removal  of 
adenoid  hypertrophy. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  presenting  this  subject  is 
to  ask  have  our  methods  of  examination  in  the  past 
been  such  as  to  enable  us  to  so  carefully  diagnose 
the  conditions  in  the  epipharynx  as  to  tell  what 
cases  need  surgical  interference  and  what  cases  will 
best  be  cared  for  by  other  means  ?  In  marked  cases 
we  can  say  yes,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  we 
must  say  no. 

With  the  naso-pharyngoscope  it  is  possible  in  the 
majority  of  children  over  4  years  of  age  to  inspect 
the  epipharynx  while  at  rest  and  during  the  act  of 
deglutition.  This  has  been  of  great  assistance  and 
satisfaction  to  me  in  all  these  cases  where  the  nasal 
passage  was  sufficiently  large  and  the  child  was 
under  control,  but  in  younger  children  and  in  those 
who  are  timid  and  cannot  be  controlled,  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  pass 
the  instrument  through  the  nose.  The  epipharyn- 
geal space  is  small  and  digital  examination  is  fre- 
quently misleading  even  with  a  long  slim  finger. 
In  these  cases  it  is  usually  impossible  to  satisfac- 
torily examine  with  a  post-nasal  mirror,  for  the 
child  in  resistance  and  crying  closes  the  pharynx 
from  the  epipharynx.  I  have  been  very  anxious 
to  examine  these  little  patients  as  I  could  older  ones 
for  the  knowledge  gained  by  vision  is  usually  much 
more  definite  than  that  of  speculation  or  even  that 
of  palpation.  Last  Spring  I  devised  a  tubular  spec- 
ulum which  can  be  slipped  behind  the  soft  palate 
and,  bv  sliding  the  retractor,  will  carry  the  soft  parts 
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Mj  far  forward  as  to  expose  the  whole  epipharynx. 
rhe  naso-pharyngoscope  passed  into  the  siJeculum 
lights  up  and  gives  a  view  of  the  entire  epipharynx. 
Thi.-i  nietliod  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  of  passing  the 
endoscope  through  the  nose  for  there  must  be  sonic 
distortion  produced  by  any  instrument  whicli  draws 
upon  the  palate.  It  is  not  possible  to  observe  llie 
eflFects  of  deglutition  but  it  is  an  advance  and  a 
great  aid  in  the  e.xamination  of  those  cases  whicli 
cannot  be  examined  through  the  nose.  It  shows 
perfectly  the  amount  and  location  of  the  adenoid, 
its  relation  to  the  tube,  the  general  condition  of  the 
pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube  and  the  condition  of 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  turbinates.  It  can  be  used 
by  anyone  of  ordinary  ability  and  little  more  time  is 
necessary  than  for  the  use  of  a  tongue 
depressor  in  the  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  Willi 
the  patient's  head  held  firmly  by  a  nurse  or  assist- 
ant and  with  a  gag  between  the  teeth  it  is  possible 
to  use  this  instrument  even  in  a  resisting  child. 

In  a  great  many  cases  where  there  is  a  low  type 
of  middle  ear  disease,  and  where  there  is  sonic 
obstruction  to  normal  breathing,  and  where  without 
-.jwcial  study  of  the  case  we  would  be  tempted  to 
advise  immediate  adenoid  operation,  we  are  able 
to  so  change  the  habits  and  hygiene  of  the  child  as 
to  get  relief  of  the  existing  interference  and  to  pre- 
vent the  liability  of  its  recurrence.  It  is  surprising 
liow  quickly  epipharyngeal  disturbances  will  arise 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  overheated 
and  excessively  dry  air  of  our  modern  heated  and 
often  poorly  ventilated  rooms  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising how  quickly  sLch  a  patient  will  improve  as 
soon  as  more  moisture  is  added  to  the  living  and 
especially  to  the  sleeping  room.  We  have  all  seen 
children  with  epipharyngeal  hypertrophy  with  the 
associated  and  resulting  symptoms  after  having 
lived  in  unhygienic  surroundings  during  the  winter 
go  in  the  springtime  out  into  the  open  country  and 
sleep  in  the  normally  moist  air  and  begin  to  im- 
mediately improve  of  their  symptoms.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  cases  in  the  autumn  frequently  reveals 
no  pathologic  condition.  We  realize  that  there  arc 
many  children  coming  to  our  clinics  from  very  poor 
surroundings  for  whom  little  can  be  done  to  change 
the  unhygienic  mo<le  of  living,  yet  in  these  cases  we 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  something  through  the 
aid  of  the  social  scr\'ice  workers.  Efforts  in  this 
direction  are  often  more  important  for  these  unfor- 
tunate little  patients  than  the  simple  op<'rative  meas- 
ures performed  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
In  all  of  these  cases  where  there  is  any  doul)t  as  to 
the  ad%-isability  of  operating  for  adenoid  or  other 
naso-pharyngeal  conditions  the  time  which  would  l)c 
necc>isarv  tf>  carry  out  operative  procedure  will  in 


most  cases  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  proper 
departments  for  general  investigation  and  many 
can  be  given  relief  for  the  existing  symptoms. 

Many  cases  of  epipharyngeal  intlammalion  hyper- 
trophy arc  due  to  septic  foci  within  the  nose  and 
are  relieved  by  treatment  of  the  existing  nasal 
disease.  Deformities  within  the  nose  arc  frequent 
etiological  factors  in  producing  epipharyngeal  in- 
flammations and  hypertrophies,  and  their  correction 
often  results  in  the  relief  of  these  conditions.  Too 
often  we  see,  especially  in  children,  operative  pro- 
cedures within  the  epipharynx  when  llic  funda- 
mental cause  of  all  existing  trouble  is  within  the 
nose.  .A  good  view  of  the  posterior  nares  will  often 
give  a  clew  of  the  etiologic  role  played  by  the  nose. 
If  there  is  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  ixtslerior  ends 
of  the  turbinates  or  if  there  is  a  ])urulcnt  secretion 
flowing  over  them  we  can  often  find  the  source  of 
the  trouble  within  the  nose.  I'ntil  these  causes  are 
relieved  we  can  not  expect  any  permanent  relief  of 
the  resulting  pathology  within  the  epipharynx. 

Having  considered  the  general  associations  of 
epipharyngeal  disease  in  cliildren  wc  now  come  to 
the  subject  of  therapeutics,  which  is  naturally  divitl- 
ed  into  general  and  local.  .Mthougli  the  general 
therapeutics  is  frequently  fully  as  important  as  the 
local  it  has  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  so  many 
systemic  conditions  thai  may  act  as  etiological  fac- 
tors in  epipharyngeal  disturbances  thai  it  is  too 
extensive  to  be  discussed  here  except  in  a  very 
general  way.  Gastro-inteslinal  disturbances  must 
receive  attention.  The  epipharynx  in  childhood,  as 
well  as  in  adults,  is  almost  always  affected  by  attacks 
of  indigestion  and  constipation  ;  and  diet,  together 
with  measures  to  regulate  and  so  far  as  i)ossil)lc 
correct  these  defects,  is  of  great  imi>ortance.  Mal- 
nutrition and  anemia  are  not  always  the  result  of 
epipharvngeal  inflammation  and  swelling  hut  are 
often  etiological  factors  in  these  conditions.  This 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  should  not  subject 
these  patients  to  local  Irealmenl  until  we  have  care- 
fully studied  their  general  condition  an<l  have  elimi- 
nated as  far  as  possible  all  contributing  causes. 

Children  who  are  subject  to  acute  epipharyngeal 
inflammations  should  be  warmly  but  not  excessively 
clothed.  They  should  be  given  all  the  fresh  air 
possible,  but  they  do  not  withstand  excessive 
draughts  of  air  especially  while  sleeping.  'Iliey 
shouUl  be  given  sufficient  exercise  but  more  care  is 
often  necessary  with  them  while  they  are  at  play 
than  with  the  child  of  greater  resistance.  They 
must  l>c  more  care  fid  after  becoming  heated  not  to 
sit  in  draughts  or  lie  uiMin  damp  cold  ground.  It 
is  often  difliicult  to  deci<lc  how  much  care  to  cxcr- 
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cise  in  any  case.  We  must  not  coddle  them  too 
much  nor  should  we  make  them  too  apprehensive 
of  trouble  every  time  they  happen  to  be  exposed  to 
draughts  or  dampness.  We  must  try  to  gradually 
harden  them  to  exposure  but  nothing  is  gained  if 
we  carry  our  hardening  methods  beyond  a  point 
followed  by  healthy  reaction.  In  the  anemic  and 
frail  child  who  is  very  prone  to  frequent  and  often 
severe  attacks  of  epipharyngeal  inflammation  as  well 
as  in  those  who  suffer  from  a  chronic  condition,  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  often  of  considerable 
service. 

The   infections   of   the   epii)harynx    being   almost 
always  associated  with  similar  infections  of  the  nose 
and  frequently  associated  with  like  oro-pharyngeal 
infections   often   demand  treatment   simultaneously 
with  these  adjacent  cavities.     In  epipharyngeal  in- 
fections, as  aural  complications  are   frequently  of 
great  importance  it  is  essential  that  early  treatment 
be  applied  which  may  prevent  severe  aural  exten- 
sion.    In  the  early  stages  of  congestion  of  the  nose 
and  epipharynx  the  patient,  if  possible,  should  be 
placed  in  a  room  with  plenty  of  warm,  moist  air. 
A   small   dose  of   Dover's   powder   with   some   hot 
drink  often  aids  by  stimulating  the  skin  to  greater 
activity.      A   saline   or   a   dose   of   oil    is   advisable 
especially   when  the  child  is  inclined  to  be  consti- 
pated.    In  young  children  we  must  generally  advise 
against  the  use  of  douches  even  when  there  is  hyper- 
secretion, as  there  may  be  more  danger  of  injuring 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  ear  than  of  protecting  them 
against  the  advances  of  the  infection.     Steam  with 
the  vapor  from  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  of  serv- 
ice.    A  spray  of    benzoinal  and    resorcin    is    often 
efificacious.     Heat  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
near  the  maxillary  angle  is  of   marked   service   in 
allaying  many  of  the  acute  epipharyngeal   conges- 
tions.    Often  very  satisfactory  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  nose  anteriorly  an  oint- 
ment   of    hydrastin    muriate    gr.    3,    menthol    and 
eucalyptol,  aa  gr.   7,   and  lanoline   oz.    1.     Only   a 
small  amount  of  this   ointment   should   be  applied 
at  one  time  and  three  applications  are  sufficient  for 
a  day.     A  10%  to  20%  solution  of  argyrol  applied 
to  the  epipharynx  either  by  the  Eustachian  syringe 
or  by  dropping  through  the  nose  has  been  found  to 
produce  very  satisfactory  results  in  a  large  number 
of    these    cases.      Where    these    inflammations    are 
accompanied  by  marked  swelling  and  with  extension 
into  the  tube  and  ear  and  where  there  is  complete 
blocking  of  the  tube  with  the  resulting  middle  ear 
inflammation  whether  or  not  there  is  secretion  with- 
in  the  middle   ear  and   bulging  of   the   membrana 
tympani  quick  relief  of  the  car  condition  can  usually 


be  obtained  by  injecting  a  solution  of  cocaine  and 
adrenaline  into  the  Eustachian  tube  and  following 
this  after  a  few  minutes  with  an  injection  of 
argyrol.  In  young  children  or  in  older  children- 
who  rebel  against  treatment  we  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  use  the  Eustachian  syringe.  In  these  cases 
the  patient's  head  can  be  held  in  Rose's  position  and 
tilted  toward  the  affected  ear  and  the  solutions  can 
be  dropped  through  the  nose  and  allowed  to  flow 
toward  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  where  possible  to  use  the  syringe  under 
the  guidance  of  vision.  This  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  treatment  of  the  epipharynx  especially  when 
working  about  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Chronic  epipharyngeal  inflammation  may  pro- 
duce a  simple  hypertrophy  with  or  without  purulent 
secretion  or  may  go  on  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  to  the  underlying  structures.  Ex- 
cept in  the  after  results  of  severe  epipharyngeal 
diphtheria  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  young  children.  The  chronic 
inflammations  are  frequently  associated  with  or  due 
to  septic  nasal  inflammations.  In  chronic  epipharyn- 
geal inflammation  even  in  young  children  we  must 
never  forget  syphilis  as  a  possible  etiologic  factor. 
Chronic  purulent  epipharyngitis  in  young  children  is 
often  very  hard  to  treat.  It  is  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  a  chronic  purulent  condition  somewhere 
within  the  nose  which  it  is  impossible  to  definitely 
locate. 

In  all  our  work  within  the  epipharynx  wliether 
for  exploration  or  treatment  we  must  use  great  care 
for  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  area,  especially 
that  covering  the  Eustachian  tube,  will  not  stand 
harsh  treatment  and  much  injury  may  follow  care- 
less treatment.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  bands  or  growths  in  the  lateral  fossa  or  to 
treat  any  pathological  conditions  about  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with 
greater  precision  when  the  operative  field  is  under 
vision.  This  is  accomplished  when  possible  by  pass- 
ing an  endoscope  through  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nose  and  the  operative  instruments  through  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion  to  be  attacked.  Dr.  Yan- 
kauer  has  demonstrated  the  direct  method  of  attack 
through  his  direct  speculum.  In  a  recent  paper  Dr. 
Beck  has  described  a  method  of  operating  upon  the 
epipharynx  under  direct  vision.  He  passes  a 
rubber  tube  through  both  nostrils  and  then  car- 
ries the  ends  through  the  mouth.  By  apply- 
ing traction  he  lifts  the  soft  palate  forward.  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  with  this  method  to 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  but  thus  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  view  the  cushion  of  the  tube  or  the  lateral 
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t().s.s;i.  In  vt-ry  young  children  it  is  frei|uently  ini- 
l)ossiblf  to  operate  upon  or  treat  the  epipharynx 
under  vision  by  the  aid  of  the  endoscope.  The  nasal 
passages  are  fretjuently  too  small  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  patient  sufliciently  still.  1  am  of 
the  opinion  tiiis  is  also  true  with  Dr.  Vankauer's 
tube.  1  am  trying  in  these  cases  to  pass  the  curette 
and  forceps  by  the  side  of  the  palate  retractor  and 
then  use  them  in  the  epipharynx  under  the  giiidance 
•  f  the  scope  passed  through  the  tube  of  the  re- 
I  actor.  As  yet  I  have  not  developed  a  sutTiciently 
positive  tcchnic  to  be  able  to  proceed  quickly  and 
accurately  but  1  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  accomplish  this  in  time.  It  is  fortunate  that  in 
tlic  very  young  child  and  in  other  children  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  trauma  it  is  rare  that  we  find 
adhesions  in  the  fossa;  or  a  demand  for  surgical 
treatment  for  the  existing  nasal  disease. 

What  we  most  need  at  present  is  more  proliciency 
in  e.xamining  the  e])ipharynx.  esjjecially  in  children, 
and  more  conservatism  in  treating  the  pathological 
conditions  found  in  this  space.  In  order  to  fullil 
these  demands  it  is  imperative  that  we  take  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  case  before  decid- 
ing u[K>n  the  best  course  to  pursue,  keeping  always 
in  mind  that  the  important  object  is  to  prevent 
aural  disease  and  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  any 
'  xisting  pathological  conditions  within  the  car. 
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MICROSCOPIC.VLLY. 

Acute  Phlebitis.  Taking  a  cross-section  of  a 
vein  in  an  acutely  inflamed  condition  we  find  the 
following  condition :  the  entire  field  seems  infil- 
trated w ith  red  blood  and  white  blood  cells ;  the 
endothelial  layer  of  the  intima  has  become  very 
much  flattened  or  stretched,  each  endothelial  cell 
seeming  verj-  thin,  this  thinness  varying  in  different 
localities.  Beneath  this  endothelium  wc  find  that 
one  bundle  of  thin  muscle  fibers  is  separated  from 
another  to  a  marked  degree.  Tlic  individual  small 
bundles  seem  to  take  the  stain  poorly  and  there  is 
much  brown,  granular  debris  within  and  between 
the  muscular  mcshwork.  The  underlying  thin, 
white  fibrous  layer  docs  not  look  so  tnarkcdly 
changed  except  for  the  infiltration  by  the  blood  ccll.s 
and  serum.  The  media  shows  the  characteristic 
circular  arrangement  of  the  tnuscular  fibers.     Oc- 


casionally tht-rc  will  be  seen  a  bundle  of  these 
fibers  singled  out  as  if  under  high  pressure.  The 
circular  fibers  seem  to  be  thinned  out  and  liat 
while  they  are  well  infiltrated  with  brown  granular 
material  of  deep  reddish  brown  lint.  In  fact  this 
granular  material  seems  very  predominant  and  is 
of  extreme  importance  because  of  the  dL-jK-ndencc 
for  work  upon  what  muscular  material  there  is 
left.  .Ml  of  the  muscular  fibers  are  thin,  taking 
the  acid  stain  poorly  and  breaking  at  most  depend- 
ent connecting  points.  Here  and  there  we  find  that 
the  muscular  fibers  fail  to  stain  to  any  degree  and 
that  atrophy  is  a  marked  feature. 

riic  adventitia  shows  a  number  of  changes  very 
characteristic  of  this  condition.  The  inner  layer 
of  the  adventitia  shows  much  granular  degeneration 
of  the  longitudinal  muscle  fibers.  Fairly  well  colored 
dark  brown  granules  are  thickly  scattered  within 
the  muscle  itself.  The  muscle  fibers  are  very  thin, 
taking  the  acid  stain  poorly  while  in  places  the 
stain  is  wanting.  .Atrophy  is  a  predominating  fea- 
ture and  the  minute  fibers  seem  stretched  to  a  fine 
thread.  .\n  occasional  minute  bloodvessel,  over- 
distended,  and  filled  with  red  blood  cells  is  seen 
within  this  nuiscnlar  coating.  This  blood  within 
the  lumen  will  show  various  stages  in  fully  or- 
ganized clots,  semi-organized  clots  and  again  (|uite 
normal  with  less  crowding  by  the  cellul.ir  blood 
elements  and  more  tluid  or  serum. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  adventitia  is  mostly 
of  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  fact  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  is  the  most  predominating  factor  at  this 
point.  There  is  much  infiltration  of  the  fibrous 
substance,  red  blood,  and  white  blood  cells  being 
plentiful.  The  various  strands  of  the  tissue  are 
separated  by  this  infiltration  and  much  serum  gives 
the  whole  area  a  depreciated  value.  The  connective 
tissue  takes  a  pale  green  or  ])early  white  color  and 
the  individual  fibers  by  a  very  low  refractive  powci 
show  much  weakness.  I-inc  granules  are  present 
everywhere. 

Now  and  then  we  come  across  a  larger  or  imaner 
bloodvessel.  Some  of  these  vessels  arc  entirely 
empty,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  these  little  vessels  are  overcrowdetl 
with  red  blood  cells.  In  some  of  the  vessels  th<:'-c 
are  larger  or  smaller  interspaces  between  the  red 
blood  cell  impactions,  showing  serum  to  be  present 
in  plentiful  amount.  Some  of  these  vessels  contain 
well  organized  blood  clots  and  here  and  the.",  arc 
those  scmi-nrganized. 

Near  the  periphery  of  the  adventitia  will  be  seen 
an  occasional  small  nerve  ending.  These  nerve  end- 
ings contain  mtich  granular  material  and  show  the 
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overworked  condition  in  which  they  are.  The  nei  \  ■; 
substance  is  cloudy  and  fails  to  take  a  clear  stain. 
This  would  serve  to  bear  out  my  hypothesis  as  lo 
the  cause  of  pain  from  phlebitis. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  the  lumen  of  all  the  in- 
volved veins  very  much  distended.  They  are 
crowded  with  red  blood  cells ;  some  having  the 
inter-spaces  between  the  colonized  groups  of  red 
cells  filled  with  serum.  Great  numbers  of  these 
lumena  contain  well  organized  blood  clots  which 
take  a  deep  brown  or  bright  reddish  brown  stain. 
Now  and  then  we  find  a  semi-organized  clot.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  red  cells  are  much  crenated 
and  the  white  cells  very  granular,  many  having 
lost  their  nuclei. 

Looking  over  many  fields  of  these  veins  I  find 
that  at  times  the  entire  vein  wall  seems  much  con- 
glomerated and  granular  throughout.  The  acid 
stain,  under  these  conditions,  takes  best  within 
the  innermost  margins  of  the  wall  outside  of  which 
are  found  the  pale  yellow  or  brown  stain  encased 
within  a  margin  of  pale  pink.  Under  the  1/6 
projective  it  is  at  times  very  hard  to  find  any  be- 
ginning or  end  of  the  vein  formation.  The  veins 
under  such  circumstances  are  simply  designated  by 
exclusion  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. This  condition  seems  to  be  most  constant 
in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing 
or  fulminating  from  the  start. 

While  examining  a  number  of  sections  made  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  involved  vessels,  I  found  well 
organized  clots  of  varying  lengths  completely  oc- 
cluding the  vessels  and  very  adherent  to  the  vessel 
walls.  Under  dissection  for  gross  specimens  to  be 
used  in  section  work,  I  found  these  clots  in  length 
from  one  inch  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  in  question.  I  recall 
a  case  where  the  thrombus  completely  occluded  the 
tibial,  popliteal  and  femoral  veins  for  their  entire 
length.  This  followed  pneumonia  in  a  little  boy 
with  a  natural  fatal  ending.  This  case  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  series  of  statistics,  however,  as  it 
occurred  since  the  compilation  was  completed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  very  interesting  and  provides  a 
formidable  example  of  what  may  be  possible  in  the 
extension  of  thrombosis. 

Suppurative  Phlebitis.  Under  this  heading  we 
are  deahng  directly  with  an  infective  condition;  in 
other  words  the  condition  is  one  which  is  very  apt 
to  spread  more  or  less  rapidly,  limited  only  by 
the  conservative  powers  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. Not  only  is  the  vein  itself  involved  but  the 
supporting  structures  surrounding  the  vessel  are 
also  much  infiltrated  with  pus  and  lymph.  Macro- 
scopically  we   find   all   parts  much   thickened   and 


necrosis  is  a  prominent  factor.  Here  and  there 
are  minute  pustules  of  greater  or  less  capacity; 
shreds  of  lymph  adhere  to  all  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures and  the  veins  tliemselves  are  completely  oc- 
cluded by  a  mass  of  pus,  blood  and  lymph.  The 
entire  structure  is  very  friable,  is  easily  punctured 
with  a  blunt  instrument  and  will  not  retain  sutures 
and,  when  cut,  leaves  material  adherent  to  the  knife 
blade,  while  studs  of  lymph  and  fibrin  are  plentiful. 
Microscopically,  a  cross-section  of  this  vein  shows 
the  mural  structures  to  be  more  or  less  indistinct 
as  far  as  individual  layers  are  concerned.  Each 
layer  appears  well  glued  to  its  neighbor  and  the 
walls  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue  undergoing  necrosis  and  at  the  same  time  are 
markedly  infiltrated  with  white  blood  cells  and  fib- 
rin. The  mural  layers  take  the  acid  stain  very 
poorly,  yellow  and  brownish  fields  being  more  abun- 
dant but  not  marked  by  brilliancy.  Everywhere  can 
be  found  polynuclear  leucocytes  taking  the  alkaline 
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stain  unusually  well  and  giving  the  whole  field  an 
appearance  of  spotted  blue.  The  lumen  of  the 
vessel  is  entirely  occluded  with  a  material  con- 
taining only  a  few  red  cells,  many  white  cells  and 
much  fibrin.  This  pus  clot  is  firmly  adhered  to  the 
periphery  of  the  channel  and  has  a  soft  appearance. 
The  supporting  structures  surrounding  the  vein  are 
undergoing  a  coagulation-  and  degenerative-necrosis 
assuming  likeness  to  death  en  masse.  Many  well- 
stained  polynuclear  cells  are  found  all  through  this 
tissue  and  shreds  of  fibrin  are  very  plentiful.  Many 
areas  reflect  a  black  unrecognizable  mass  of  dead 
material.  Few  of  the  muscular  striations  are 
brought  out  well  while  atrophy  through  the  channel 
of  sudden  necrosis  is  most  important.  Minute  col- 
lections of  pocketed  pus  cells  can  be  seen  every- 
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.where,   some   of    which    liave    burst    spontaneously 
while  many  others  are  intact. 

Chronic  Phlebitis.  Here  we  meet  the  tortuous, 
.  ilcilied,  over-distended  veins  of  a  long  standing 
ailment.  Grossly  the  veins  can  be  seen  beneath  the 
'  skin,  snake-like,  winding  and  unwieldy.  To  tactile 
sense  they  feel  like  knotted  string  or  rope  and  at 
times  can  be  easily  rolled  beneath  the  finger  ball. 
Here  and  there  will  be  felt  larger  or  smaller  areas 
that  seem  more  resistant  than  the  other  parts  and 
have  a  scratchy  tendency. 

Cutting  across  a  section  we  find  that  the  knife 
blade  remains  practically  clean.  As  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  blade  certain  gritty  areas 
will  be  felt  as  they  are  cut  through.  If  these  areas 
are  scraped  with  a  knife,  a  gritty  material  is  freed, 
which  feels  like  sand  when  rolled  between  the 
finger  lips.  Tlie  venous  channels  are  left  gaping 
and  empty,  except  for  an  occasional  small  stringy 
clot.  The  elasticity  of  the  vein  wall  is  absent  and 
the  ends  pout,  while  the  venous  walls  are  thickened 
'<<  a  marked  degree.  The  surrounding,  supporting, 
■  It  structures  are  not  markedly  altered.  The  mus- 
ilar  and  fibrous  structures  seem  to  be  in  good 
'Mdition  so  far  as  a  relative  value  is  concerned. 
1  hese  soft  structures  cut  easily  and  leave  a  clean 
knife  blade  behind. 

Microscopically,    a    cross-section    will    show    the 
ms  to  be  practically  empty.     Here  and  there  an 
occasional  vessel   is  seen  partly  filled   with   blood, 
but  this  is  not  common.    One  very  noticeable  thing 
is   the   absence  of   intima   reduplication   acting   as 
I        valves  for  column  support.     In  nearly  all  of  the 
K:cinicns  examined  this  was  so.    The  endothelium 
:  this  intima  was  very  flat,  shining  and  glistening, 
and  in  many  of  the  sections  examined,  there  were 
I       seen  larger  or  smaller  areas  taking  the  pale  stain  of 
ilcificd  tissue.     However,  numbers  of  the  section 
::uwcd  none  of  this  calcified  deposit.     The  lumen 
.       of  all  the  veins  seemed  large  as  if  it  had  been  ovcr- 
f       capacitated   for  some  time.     The  basement   struc- 
ture of  the  intima  was  thin  and  did  not  take  either 
stain  well.     The  media  showed  in  many  sections  a 
tendency  toward  increase  in  muscle  fiber  elements. 
Again    there    would    l)e    fields    where    the    muscle 
bundles   were  small,  taking  the  acid   stain  poorly 
'       and  showing  evidence  of  atrophy.     Calcified  areas 
were    found    deposited    in    the   muscle    bundles    of 
many  fields.     This,  however,  was  not  a  constant 
factor,  and  in  many  instances  it  was  wanting.  The 
advcntitia  of  many  fields  appeared  normal  and  took 
the  stain   fairly  well.     Tlie  scant   muscle  bundles 
were  absent  in  many  instances  where  they  might  be 
vpected  to  be  found.     Other  sections  showed  the 


white  fibrous  structure  to  be  overdeveloped  or  hy- 
perplastic. Again  we  found  that  this  fibrous  struc- 
ture was  very  much  thinned  and  took  the  stain 
very  slowly.  This  portion  of  the  venous  structure 
was  not  by  any  means  free  from  calcified  areas. 
The  supporting,  soft  structures  did  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  normal  except  for  patclies  of  calcarious 
deposit.  These  parts  stained  well  and  seemed  fairly 
healthy. 

Longitudinal  sections  from  the  same  six-cimens 
showed  very  tortuous  courses  in  the  veins.  They 
would  appear  and  disappear  alternatingly  for  some 
distance.  One  tiling  was  prominent  in  liic  longi- 
tudinal .section  work,  namely,  the  presence  of  more 
blood  in  the  veins.  Small  clots  were  seen  iiere 
and  tiicrc  although  they  did  not  always  over  distend 
the  vessel. 
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TREAT.MENT. 

In  treating  phlebitis  cases  certain  general  rules 
can  be  carried  out  in  every  instance  and  again  other 
things  have  to  be  considered  according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  the  part  involved.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  individual  himself.  For  the  present  we 
shall  consider  only  the  acute  forms  of  phlebitis  and 
tiieir  treatment  will  be  covered  under  tiic  tlirce 
headings  just  outlined. 

.All  f>hlel)itis  cases,  so  far  as  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  summed  up  in  tiie  word,  "rest,"  and 
following  such,  the  result,  in  most  instances  will  be, 
"repair,"  permanent  or  temporary.  General  hy- 
gienic rules  should  be  adhered  to  very  closely  in 
every  case.  Here,  as  with  any  other  palludngical 
condition,  fresh  air,  proi>er  care  of  the  skin  by 
bathing,  body  cleanliness  throughout,  protection 
from  exposure,  proper  l>cd  .tPfl  bofjy  clothing,  sun- 
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light  and  suggestive  influence  resulting  in  estab- 
lished confidence,  all  play  their  important  parts. 

A  feeling  of  well  being  should  be  encouraged  at 
all  times.  All  phlebitis  cases  are  slow  in  recover- 
ing and  to  keep  the  general  mental  tone  high  is  to 
encourage  more  rapid  recovery.  The  entire  body 
should  be  bathed  daily  with  alcohol  and  water  sup- 
plemented with  a  soap-suds  cleansing  twice  a  week. 
Following  such  a  bath  the  skin  should  be  well  fric- 
tionized,  thus  increasing  the  superficial  circulation 
and  drawing  away  from  the  point  of  disease  as 
much  as  possible.  One  rule  is  always  to  be  applied, 
i.  e.,  never  frictionize  over  the  area  of  disease  but 
draw  the  blood  elsewhere  thus  allowing  the  dis- 
eased area  to  remain  at  rest. 

The  bed  clothing  should  be  light  but  warm.  This 
class  of  cases  seems  to  do  better  in  linen  sheets  with 
light  all-wool  blankets  for  the  top  covering.  Any 
discomfort  from  heavy  clothing  weighing  down 
upon  the  diseased  area,  should  be  avoided.  The 
diseased  part  can  be  protected  by  a  cradle  or  other 
improvised  frame  for  holding  up  the  bed  clothing. 
Flannel  night  dresses  serve  best  to  come  next  to  the 
skin.  If  any  underclothing  is  worn  in  bed  (it  is 
far  better  not  to  wear  any),  it  should  be  of  the 
silk-wool  variety  with  very  fine  texture. 

Heliotherapy  plays  an  important  role  in  this 
disease.  If  possible,  expose  the  involved  part  to 
the  direct  sunlight  for  at  least  one  hour  daily.  All 
cases  seem  to  have  a  shortened  convalescence  by  fol- 
lowing out  this  rule.  In  fact,  if  the  patient  could 
recline  in  a  solarium  during  all  of  the  day  the  en- 
tire system  would  benefit  much  by  the  exposure.  In 
addition,  the  part  for  special  attention  could  be  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  covering  for  the  one  hour 
needed  during  the  period  of  maximutn  sunshine. 
Patients  will  do  better  in  a  well  ventilated  room  by 
themselves  than  in  a  ward.  The  room  temperature 
should  never  be  above  65°,  and  free  circulation 
should  be  established. 

The  alimentary  tract  should  be  very  closely 
watched  in  order  that  the  bowels  may  move  twice 
in  each  twenty-four  hours.  If  they  will  not  do  so 
naturally,  a  mild  cathartic  should  be  given.  Three 
times  a  week  a  high  enema  should  be  given  that 
the  entire  intestinal  tract  may  remain  clean.  Of 
course,  where  local  intestinal  trouble  is  present,  as 
in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  cases  where  for  other  well- 
founded  reasons  such  disturbance  is  bad,  this  pro- 
cedure should  be  omitted.  In  general,  however, 
this  rule  for  cleansing  should  be  followed.  Plain 
suds  and  water,  two  quarts  in  amount,  never  forced, 
seems  to  do  the  work  best.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  bowels  be  allowed  to  become  constipated. 


The  diet  should  be  carefully  supervised  from 
day  to  day.  In  typhoid  cases  this  needs  special  care, 
as  also  when  other  abdominal  viscera  are  involved. 
Whenever  the  veins  of  a  serous  cavity  are  involved, 
especially  when  that  cavity  is  the  abdominal,  the 
closest  care,  as  to  diet,  should  be  taken.  In  those 
not  suppurative,  the  nourishment  should  be  liquid 
and  that  well  selected.  The  broths  and  soups  should 
be  strained,  the  fruit  juices  should  not  contain  any 
pulp,  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with  water  and 
the  proper  amount  of  lime  water  added.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  a  liquid  diet  is  permissible. 
The  heavier  and  full  strength  liquids  are  not  easily 
digested.  Any  nourishment  forming  large  curds 
in  the  stomach  should  be  excluded.  Water  should 
be  given  very  freely  and  the  patient  should  be  en- 
couraged, coaxed  or  even  gently  forced,  to  take 
more  than  the  amount  to  which  lie  is  accustomed. 
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When  suppuration  is  present  as  a  complication 
of  the  venous  condition  within  a  serous  cavity,  far 
better  results  are  obtained  if  the  patient  be  Ochsne- 
rized.  Everything  except  water  is  withheld  for  in- 
tervals varying  from  three  days  to  a  week.  This 
rule  should  be  closely  adhered  to,  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  In  all  internal  suppurative  con- 
ditions the  general  system  is  undergoing  a  contin- 
uous shock,  so  that  any  extra  burden  in  the  form 
of  food  does  more  harm  than  good  and  merely  adds 
to  the  work  of  the  functions  already  overtaxed. 

After  the  critical  points  are  passed  and  reaction- 
ary resistance  comes  forward,  we  can  begin  to  give 
nourishment.  Only  the  most  easily  cared  for  liquids 
should  be  given  at  first;  as  malted  milk,  albumen 
water,  orangeade,  grapefruitade,  lemonade  and 
plenty  of  water.     Guided  by  the  care  the  patients 
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take  of  this  amount  of  nouribhinent,  it  should  be 
i;radually  increased  to  a  full  liquid  diet.  1  have 
lound  that  egg-nogs,  raw  eggs  and  malted  milk 
egg-nogs  serve  to  aid  in  these  cases  at  this  time. 

Gradually  a  semi-solid  diet  is  begun  while  the 
milk,  eggs,  egg-nogs,  plain  and  with  mailed  milk 
are  continued.  If  this  diet  is  well  received  tiie  full 
house  diet  can  be  given  and  from  this  moment  on 
rapid  advances  toward  recovery  are  made.  Each 
case  should  have  his  individual  immunity  well  es- 
tablished before  forced  feeding  is  commenced. 

The  general  systemic  treatment  can  be  classified 
under  two  heads ;  namely,  superficial  and  deep. 

SUPERFICIAL  THE.\TMENT. 

Under  this  heading  the  acute  and  chronic  phle- 
bitis cases  arc  to  be  considered. 

.-icute  Cases. — Here  we  have  to  consider  a  con- 
dition very  prone  to  extension,  more  or  less  rapid 
and  at  times  e-xtremely  liable  to  thrombosis.  Two 
things  we  desire  to  accomplish,  one  being  limitation 
of  the  disease,  the  other  prevention  of  occlusion  of 
the  vein  or  veins  involved.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  the  part  should  be  kept  elevated. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  involvement  ol 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  limb  should 
be  elevated  upon  a  well  padded  inclined  plane  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  By  so  doing  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  drain  back  into  the  larger 
channels  and  thus  prevent  extreme  stasis,  and 
thrombosis  is  far  less  apt  to  occur.  Swelling  is 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  the  skin  maintains  good 
nourishment,  elasticity  and  tone.  The  member 
should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  sheet  wadding  or 
absorbent  cotton  held  in  place  by  very  light  gauze 
bandaging.  The  limb  is  then  placed  in  a  comfort- 
ible  pillow  cradle  resting  upon  the  inclined  plane 
while  a  good  position  should  be  maintained  by  keep- 
ing the  toes  up,  the  foot  held  at  right  angles  to  the 
limb  and  the  heel  supported  so  that  no  extra  press- 
ure will  come  upon  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  part  be  massaged,  and  rough  handling 
md  jerky  movements  should  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
>,'ood  plan  to  bathe  the  skin  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, using  a  soft  5(>onge  and  avoiding  rubbing.  Dry 
the  skin  by  fanning  and  then  dust  with  talcum  pow- 
der. Occasionally  the  powder  can  be  omitted  and 
olive  oil  u«ied  to  gently  bathe  the  skin  surface.  The 
vholc  drcssmj:  should  be  continuously  heated  by 
iiot  water  bottles  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  no  weight 
ipon  the  part.  The  temperature  of  the  dressing 
should  be  e\enly  maintained  at  110°  to  115°,  day 
•ind  night.  Once  each  twenty-four  hours  all  the 
dressing  should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  mem- 
ber inspected. 


Now  and  then  we  meet  a  case  where  ulceration 
of  the  skin  has  occurred  over  tiie  site  of  the  in- 
volved vein.  This  is  brougiit  about  in  two  ways, 
either  by  rupture  of  tiie  vein,  or  ischemia.  In  either 
case  hot  bichloride  of  mercury  fomentations  should 
be  applied  and  these  should  be  changed  frequently 
in  order  to  be  kept  moist  and  hot,  preventing  ad- 
herence of  the  gauze  mesh  to  the  raw  area.  A  week 
of  this  treatment  will  so  antisepticize  the  area  that 
the  fomentations  can  be  omitted,  the  area  allowed 
to  dessicatc  and  a  dry  dusting  powder  applied.  When 
treating  these  cases  the  warm  covering  should  not 
be  disturbed.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  win- 
dowed over  the  special  area  to  be  treated  so  that 
ready  access  to  the  ulcerated  part  is  obtainable 
while  the  dry  dressing  as  a  whole  is  not  disturbed. 
.■\fter  the  dusting  powder  treatment  is  begun  the 
ulcerated  area  should  be  dailv  cleansed  with  subli- 
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mate  solution,  allowed  to  dry  by  the  influence  of  the 
air,  and  then  redusted.  The  dusting  powders  giv- 
ing the  best  results  are  oxide  of  zinc,  stearate  of 
zinc  (carefully  jnilverizcd  and  not  allowed  to  cake), 
subgallate  of  bismutii,  and  the  like.  We  all  have  our 
choice  of  dusting  powders  and  they  each  seem  to 
serve  their  purpose  well.  Fortunately,  ulceration  in 
the  acute  fonns  is  not  frequent. 

Chronic  Cases.  Under  this  head  we  meet  the 
ambulatory  type  of  cases  found  in  those  who  do 
hard  labor,  requiring  much  standing.  Ordinarily 
these  cases  must  be  treated  as  oflkc  patients  and 
they  have  to  keep  on  working  in  order  to  continue 
to  support  their  families.  Thus  we  are  confronted 
with  a  condition  which  requires  careful  supervision 
and  explicit,  detailed  directions.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  large,  tortuous,  su{)erficial  veins  stagnated 
by  overdistention  and  lacking  proper  support. 
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First  of  all,  we  must  test  the  ability  of  these 
veins  to  empty  themselves.  This  is  done  by  having 
the  patient  lie  down,  elevate  the  lower  limb  or  arm, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  by  careful  digital  milking 
endeavor  to  empty  the  tortuous  channel.  If  this 
procedure  succeeds,  the  case  seems  more  likely  to 
be  amenable  to  a  trial  without  operative  procedure, 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  The  patient  is  then  in- 
structed to  elevate  the  disrobed  member  at  an  angle 
of  45°  for  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  daily.  He 
can  do  this  during  or  following  a  meal,  thus  not  in- 
truding upon  his  working  hours.  A  properly  out- 
lined or  close  fitting  elastic  or  linen  fiber  stocking  is 
to  be  worn  continuously  while  at  work.  Whenever 
the  hmb  be  elevated  for  rest  and  drainage  this 
stocking  sliould  be  removed. 

The  patient  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  as 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  skin,  which  should  be 
bathed  thrice  daily  with  an  alcoholic  solution  with- 
out using  the  skin  roughly.  A  soft  sponge  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  skin  surface 
stroked  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  flow.  After 
bathing,  the  skin  should  be  dried  by  fanning  and 
talcum  powder  is  to  be  dusted  over  it.  We  should 
always  caution  the  patient  against  undue  roughness 
and  that  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  engage 
in  scuffling  or  lifting  heavy  weights. 

The  patient  should  improvise  an  inclined  plane 
cradle,  properly  padded,  in  which  the  affected  mem- 
ber may  rest  during  the  night..  Often  elevating  tlie 
foot  of  the  bed  eighteen  inches  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well ;  in  order  to  counteract  discomfort 
of  the  upper  body  the  upper  half  of  the  mattress 
can  be  propped  up  with  padding  or  an  extra  pillow 
or  two  provided.  In  this  way  the  part  will  be  put 
at  complete  rest  during  the  sleeping  hours  and 
])ain,  fulness  and  itching  are  largely  prevented  from 
developing.  The  stocking  should  always  be  re- 
n.oved  during  sleep,  to  be  reapplied,  after  properly 
bathing  the  part,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The 
patient  should  be  made  to  understand  that  this  is 
very  important. 

When  a  desirable  change  of  occupation  can  be 
made  without  lowering  the  income  of  the  patient 
such  a  change  should  be  advised.  Often  such  a 
change  as  that  as  will  provide  the  rest  portion  is 
beneficial  even  though  the  physical  labor  be  quite 
as  hard. 

Chronic  phlebitis  cases  are  materially  benefited 
by  local  alternate  hot  and  cold  spray,  douching, 
packs  or  submersions.  One  of  these  four  methods 
can  be  used  according  to  the  conveniences  of  the 
patient,  for  they  give  like  results.  The  submersion 
and  spray  combined  are  often  the  most  convenient 
and  are  to  be  carried  out  as  follows. 


Two  tubs  or  pails  are  used,  each  containing 
enough  water  so  that  when  the  aiifected  extremity 
is  submerged,  it  will  cover,  if  possible,  the  entire 
field  of  tortuous  veins.  One  pail  contains  water 
drawn  from  the  cold  water  tap  (or  if  it  be  in  hot 
weather  a  piece  of  ice  should  be  added  in  order 
that  the  water  may  be  very  cold)  ;  the  other  pail 
contains  water  at  a  temperature  of  110°.  The 
affected  member  is  first  submerged  in  the  hot  water 
and  held  there  thirty  seconds.  It  is  then  submerged 
in  the  cold  water  for  fifteen  seconds.  This  alter- 
nating procedure  is  gone  through  ten  times,  ending 
with  the  cold  water  submersion.  The  part  is  then 
gently  rubbed  until  the  skin  is  dry  and  red,  showing 
proper  reaction.  Gentle  stroke  massage  in  (the 
direction  of  venous  flow  is  carried  out  for  ten  min- 
utes, the  skin  is  dusted  with  talcum  powder  and  the 


l-ig.  12.  Preparation  from  case  of  thrombosis  occurring  during 
hernia  operation.  Ihere  is  a  dense  perivascular  coagulum  and  a 
thrombus  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  intima  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
somewhat  contracted,  due  to  the  reagents  used  in  preparing  the 
section. 

member  is  properly  clothed  after  the  elastic  support 
is  applied. 

Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  use  the  submersion 
method,  spraying  with  sponges  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  or  a  nozzle  spray  .attachment  serves  the  pur- 
pose very  well  and  is  applied  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  In  fact,  even  when  the  submersion  method 
is  used  the  spray  is  often  employed  to  supplement  it 
by  treating  the  upper  parts  or  fields  that  cannot 
be  submerged. 

When  none  of  these  methods  can  be  carried  out 
the  hot  and  cold  packs  for  the  same  periods  serve 
well.  Heavy  turkish  towels  are  used,  wrung  out 
in  water  of  alternating  extreme  temperatures.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  obtain  an  alternate  application 
of  heat  and  cold  extremes  for  the  desired  length  of 
time.  By  such  treatment  the  vasomotor  nervous 
system  and  sympathetic  bloodvessel  innervation  sys- 
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tern  are  greatly  augmented  so  that  the  musculature 
of  the  venous  walls  are  stimulated  to  action. 

It  is  always  wise  to  caution  the  patient  to  dry 
the  skin  by  gently  rubbing  in  the  direction  of  the 
venous  tlow.  The  tactile  and  gentle  palm  pressure 
stroke  following  the  skin  drying  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  way.  The  powder  should  be  gently 
rubbed  into  the  skin  in  a  like  manner  after  dusting 
it  over  the  part.  The  elastic  supjxjrt  should  then 
be  immediately  applied.  This  regime  should  be  car- 
ried out  twice  daily  over  a  period  of  say  three 
months. 

One  other  thing  to  be  gained  by  the  alternate 
thermic  application-  and  elastic  support,  is  to  make 
the  deeper  venous  channels  able  to  care  for  the 
superficial  congestion.  As  a  result  we  arc  better 
able  to  recommend  the  degree  of  relief  which  is  to 
be  obtained  from  any  surgical  procedure  that  might 
be  advised.  If  the  tortuous  superficial  veins  are 
emptied  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  this  procedure 
we  are  fully  justified  in  advising  o[)erative  methods 
for  complete  relief.  It  is  certain  that  chronic  phle- 
bitis cases  are  aided  to  a  greater  degree  by  operative 
measures  instituted  at  the  proper  time.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  will  be  entered  into  more  completely 
later  on. 

Chronic  phlebitis  or  varicosity  of  the  abdominal 
wall  or  other  parts  of  the  body  aside  from  the  ex- 
tremities is  best  treated  so  far  as  alternating  thermic 
reactionary  applications  arc  concerned  by  the  spray 
or  packs.  The  actual  nozzle  spray  serves  the  best 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  satisfactory  in  all  of  these 
cases.  I  have  useo  all  four  of  these  methods  to 
great  advantage  in  this  class  of  cases. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  proper  dress  for 
the  part  is  very  imjwrtant  and  the  necessity  of 
properly  fitting  shoes,  sleeves,  gloves,  socks,  etc., 
should  be  fully  explained.  Any  of  the  everyday 
dress  fixtures  should  be  properly  fitted  and  made  of 
good,  non-heat  conducting  material.  Rubber  heels 
on  the  shoes,  for  instance,  will  often  give  much  re- 
lief in  involvement  of  the  lower  extremities.  Shoes 
of  soft  kid,  not  tightly  laced,  or  corsets  properly 
fitted,  are  also  to  be  advised,  as  indicated,  so  that 
even  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  uimn  all  surfaces. 
In  fact,  the  high  grade  abdominal  belts  will  aid 
much  in  giving  relief  to  this  portion  of  the  body. 
Great  care  should  be  executed  in  adjusting  such  an 
apparatus,  and  the  corsets  should  be  displaced  by 
such  an  invention  when  possible. 

NNTien  the  abdominal  wall  veins  are  involved, 
posture  during  ten-minute  intervals  thrice  daily  aids 
greatly.  This  can  be  done  while  the  alternating 
thermic  reactionary  treatment  is  being  applied  with 


the  patient  lying  llat  on  tiic  back  and  the  hips 
slightly  elevated,  supjMjried  on  a  pillow.  In  these 
cases  tile  skin  sliould  be  dried  by  gently  rubbing  up 
on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  across  the  top 
just  below  tlie  ribs,  down  on  the  left  side  and  then 
in  a  circle  with  the  umbilicus  as  a  center.  The  digi- 
tal and  gentle  palm  pressure  stroke  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  like  manner. 

One  other  class  of  cases  might  be  nicnticDiied 
under  this  head,  namely,  involvement  of  the  hemorr- 
hoidal veins  resulting  in  the  condition  popularly 
called  piles.  This  is  nothing  more  or  k-ss  than 
phlebitis,  in  chronic  form,  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins.  To  alleviate  this  condition  general  applica- 
tions of  ointments,  liquids,  medicated  enemas,  etc., 
may  be  tried,  but  I  believe  that  surgical  intervention 
remains  the  only  true  solution  to  the  situation.    By 
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surgical  measures  properly  carried  out  we  obtain 
permanent  relief  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient. 

DKKP     TREATMKNT. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  where  the  large  veins  of  the  broad  ligament, 
the  portal  system  and  accessory  mesenteric  veins, 
hepatic  vein,  etc.,  are  involved,  the  veins  draining 
the  viscera  of  serous  cavities.  These  condili<nis  arc 
most  often  the  result  of  septic  infection  or  auto- 
intoxication if  we  leave  out  of  consideratitjn  those 
that  are  the  result  of  cardiac  insufTuicnry  or  hepatic 
cirrhosis.  In  these  cases  we  arc  treating  n  condition 
that  calls  for  absfilutc  rest  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  The  patient  should  \k  kept  very 
quiet  in  l)ed.  in  a  room  where  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
arc  plentiful.  The  liowcls  must  never  be  allowed 
t<>  become  constipated  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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If  the  case  be  one  of  acute  septic  infection  or 
auto-intoxication,  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to 
a  marked  degree;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  Ochsneriz- 
ing  these  cases  gives  best  results,  giving  nothing  but 
water  in  large  amounts,  hot  or  cold  as  desired.  This 
should  be  followed  out  for  from  four  days  to  a 
week.  If  the  broad  ligament  veins  are  involved 
Fowler's  position  is  to  be  used,  the  patient  lying 
flat  upon  the  mattress  with  the  head  of  the  bed 
elevated  for  eighteen  inches.  The  foot-board  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  patient  can  rest  comfortably 
with  the  feet  against  something  soft,  as  a  pillow. 
It  is  best  to  keep  the  patient  flat  upon  her  back  and 
caution  her  not  to  move  much ;  also  the  nurse  should 
be  especially  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  patient  to 
move  hurriedly  and  that  she  should  not  handle  the 
patient  except  with  much  care.  A  cradle  should 
support  the  bed  clothing,  thus  preventing  any  undue 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  Ice  caps  should 
be  applied  over  the  lower  abdomen  if  the  skin  sur- 
face is  protected  by  some  soft  material,  as  a  turkish 
towel,  which  will  act  as  a  pleasant  intermediary  be- 
neath the  cold  application.  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature remains  above  100°  these  cold  applications 
should  be  continued,  but  vyhenever  the  temperature 
is  above  102°,  a  fever  bath  should  be  given  every 
three  hours. 

I  insist  on  two  or  three  things  in  particular  when 
these  temperature  baths  are  given ;  namely,  all  the 
water,  containing  the  proper  proportion  of  alcohol, 
should  be  at  95°,  a  single  part  should  be  bathed  or 
sponged  separately,  that  is  one  arm  should  be 
bathed,  rubbed  dry  and  then  frictioned  with  the 
palms  of  the  hand ;  all  rubbing  and  frictioning 
should  be  done  upward  toward  the  body.  After 
this  arm  is  properly  cared  for  the  opposite  arm 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  covered. 
Before  another  part  is  bathed,  the  part  just  treated 
should  always  be  covered.  Next  the  face  neck 
and  shoulders  are  bathed  in  the, same  manner.  Next 
in  order,  come  the  chest,  upper  back,  lower  ba"k 
and  abdomen.  The  back  should  be  rubbed  up  and 
down  and  across  between  the  scapulae.  The  ab- 
domen should  be  rubbed  very  gently  in  a  circular 
motion,  right  to  left,  with  the  umbilicus  as  a  center, 
of  if  it  be  too  tender  not  bathed  at  all.  Next  in 
order  come  the  lower  extremities,  which  are  bathed 
separately.  After  the  bathing  each  part,  in  the 
order  named,  should  be  carefully  frictioned  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  This  is  most  important  as  the 
superficial  circulation  becomes  increased  and  the 
skin  flushed.  I  believe  that  this  increase  of  super- 
ficial circulation  has  much  to  do  with  cooling  the 
body  interior  by  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body 
surface.    I  also  believe  this  lowers  the  temperature 


quite  as  much  as  the  cold  bathing  and  the  treatment 
would  not  be  complete  without  this  increase  of 
superficial  circulation.  The  temperature  should  be 
recorded  just  before  and  immediately  after  the  bath. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  to  a  week,  as  the  tem- 
perature gets  to  100°  or  lower,  feeding  should  be 
begun,  first  by  giving  limited  liquids,  then  gradually 
increasing  in  the  usual  manner.  A  daily  high  suds 
enema  should  be  given  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  the  alimentary  tract  is  to  be  kept  clean. 
The  twenty-four  hour  amount  of  urine  excreted 
should  be  kept  and  a  uranalysis  made  daily.  The 
patient's  bed  should  never  be  put  dow^n  on  a  level 
until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  three 
days. 

\'aginal  douches  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
( 1-2000 j  at  a  temperature  of  110°,  if  given  twice 
daily,  aid  much  in  alleviating  this  condition,  and  no 
one  thing  does  more  good  in  phlebitis  of  the  broad 
ligament.  These  douches  should  be  continued  for 
one  week  after  the  temperature  has  come  down  to 
the  normal  line  and   remained  there. 

Whenever  there  is  membrane  left  in  utero  this 
should  be  removed  with  a  dull  curette  while  a  sharp 
curette  should  never  be  used  under  any  circum- 
stances. After  the  curettage,  a  hot  intrauterine 
douche  of  sterile  water  (temperature  115°;  should 
be  given.  Occasionally  a  boric  acid  solution  may  be 
used,  but  sterile  water  serves  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  The  intrauterine  douche  should  not  be  re- 
peated unless  there  be  further  evidence  of  con- 
tinued absorption.  Where  such  is  evident  it  should 
be  given  once  daily  for  a  week  or  so.  Convalescence 
should  be  very  slow-ly  progressive  with  the  patient 
remaining  in  bed  for  three  weeks  after  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  normal.  Slow  advancement 
is  to  be  insisted  upon. 

When  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  the  active  principle  be- 
hind the  involvement  of  the  veins  in  the  upper  ab- 
domen, the  usual  procedure  is  gone  through  for  this 
condition ;  namely,  absolute  rest,  free  diuresis,  and 
diaphoresis,  and  perfect  elimination.  Hot  packs  for 
thirty  minutes  twice  daily  give  wonderful  results  in 
these  conditions.  Withdrawal  of  any  of  the  active 
etiological  factors,  such  as  alcohol,  must  be  insisted 
upon. 

If  the  heart  be  at  fault  and  broken  compensation 
be  present,  the  usual  cardiac  treatment  for  this  con- 
dition is  to  be  given ;  namely,  posture,  perfect  elim- 
ination, hot  packs  and  stimulation  by  the  old,  well- 
grounded  methods. 

None  of  these  acute  cases  should  be  allow^ed  to 
get  up  too  early,  but  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  a 
slow  and  carefully  supervised  progress  should  be 
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insisted  upon.  Hygiene,  diet  and  advice  play  their 
part  very  strongly  under  these  circumstances.  The 
services  oi  a  well-trained  and  properly  fitted  nurse 
should  be  obtained  whenever  possible. 

MEDICATION. 

Internal  medication  in  cases  of  phlebectasis 
should  always  be  given  for  a  definite  reason  based 
upon  sound  judgment.  On  the  whole,  other  thera- 
peutics than  drugs  seem  to  give  most  satisfaction, 
yet  agencies  given  internally  help  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. If  one  were  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 
internal  medication  or  the  external  treatment,  most 
of  us  would  drop  the  drugs. 

However  that  may  be,  certain  supiK.rts  to  the 
general  circulation  are  needed  in  all  cases  at  cer- 
tain stages.  In  the  acute  cases  strychnine,  digitalin, 
tincture  of  digitalis,  whiskey  and  brandy  as  cardiac 
and  circulatory  stimulants  and  augmentors  arc  con- 
traindicated  in  the  early  stages. 

The  fewer  drugs  given  internally  the  better  un- 
less absolutely  indicated  by  some  variation  in  the 
heart  action,  .\fter  the  immediate  danger  of  rup- 
ture of  a  bloodvessel,  hemorrhage,  cmlxjiism.  etc., 
are  jiasscd,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  these  circula- 
tory augmentors  are  needed. 

Strychnine  given  in  1/30  gr.  doses  is  the  stand- 
by for  steady  support.  Brandy  and  whiskey  given 
in  varied,  tolerated  do.ses  at  regular  intervals  arc 
helpful,  while  tincture  of  digitalis  or  digitalin  are 
fjccasionally  needed.  The  tincture  should  not  be 
given  in  doses  over  ten  minims  three  or  four  times 
a  day  and  the  stomach  should  always  be  watched  for 
any  irritation  from  this  drug.  Digitalin,  gr.  14 
(  Merck  1,  every  four  hours  during  the  day  and 
if  needed  at  night  serves  well  in  many  urgent  cases. 
The  strychnine  and  digitalin  should  be  given  hypo- 
dcriiiatii  .illy  if  indicated  by  any  irritation  of  the 
gastric  mucosa. 

I  believe  that  atropine  and  nitroglycerine  are  con- 
traindicated  in  all  cases  as  no  extreme  influence 
long  continued,  should  l)c  brought  to  In-ar  upon  the 
vasomotor  innervation  of  the  vessels,  since  the  fleet- 
ing  influences   intermittent    in   reaction   ser\e   l)cst. 

In  the  cases  where  afTection  of  the  heart  or  liver 
is  the  direct  cause  diuretics  should  be  given.  Potas- 
sium citrate,  gr.  X,  well  diluted  in  water,  given 
every  four  hours,  seems  to  stimulate  the  kidney 
cells  to  free  function  and  is  a  good  drug  to  tise 
under  such  circumstances.  Tincture  of  digitalis, 
a^«ayrd  and  physiologically  tested,  acts  well  in  this 
cnjiarity  and  also  regulates  the  heart  rhythm  and 
fxtlsf  volume.  Pure  cold  water  is  possibly  our  best 
'liiirctic  after  all. 

In  th«  chronic  phlebitis  cases  strychnine  gr.  1/30 


or  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  ten  minim  doses  four 
times  a  day.  is  nearly  always  indicated.  Thus  the 
venous  sluggishness  is  prevented  to  a  great  degree. 
This  class  of  cases  requires  systemic  tonics  in  the 
form  of  Bash-ims  mixture.  Blaud's  mass,  one  or 
two  of  the  bitter  tinctures,  as  gentian,  cinchona  or 
Colombo  taken  well  diluted  witli  water  a  half  hour 
before  meals,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous 
popular  general  tonics  are  indicated  during  the  en- 
tire course  of  treatment.  By  these  the  system  is 
kept  bolstered  up  and  the  apjK'titc  remains  keen 
for  the  proper  son  of  nourishment,  .\rscnic  in  one 
of  its  forms  .seems  to  do  good,  l-'owlcrs  solution 
given  in  two  minini  doses,  well  diluted  in  wafer, 
three  times  a  day  before  meals  and  increased  a 
minim  a  day  until  ten  minims  three  times  a  day 
are  given,  is  good  routine.  .Xrscnous  acid.  gr.  1/50, 
three  times  a  day.  in  g<Hid  mixture,  serves  well.  1 
rely  much  upon  arsenic  as  a  general  systemic  tonic 
in  these  cases. 

In  the  acute  cases  during  convalescence  the  sys- 
temic tonics  just  mentioned,  are  indicated.  The 
jwtient  should  he  built  n]>  to  the  full  vigor  of  health 
and  continue  the  medication,  to  a  limited  degree, 
lor  some  time.  iM>ssil>ly  three  months.  For  the 
bowels  the  cathartic  best  tolerated  is  the  one  to  use. 

(  ithcr  drugs  than  those  mentioned  seem  super- 
fluous. It  is  useless  to  overload  the  system  with 
medicine  and  only  one  or  two.  or  at  the  most  three 
of  these  drugs,  need  be  given  over  any  one  period 
of  time.  Generally  one  or  two  drugs  given  under 
proper  guidance  will  do  (|uite  as  well.  .\  good  rule 
to  follow  is  not  to  give  any  except  those  that  arc 
indicated.  The  field  of  usefulness  of  [xitassium 
iodide  is  very  limited  except  in  the  sy])hilitic  cases. 
In  these  cases  it  di>es  serve  well,  given  alternately 
with  some  form  of  mercury.  .Salvarsan  has  seemed 
to  do  gr>od  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  luetic 
origin.  W'e  can  not  promise  too  much  from  its 
use.  however. 

OI'FJl.\TIVE  TRF.AT.MKNT. 

.Uutr  Cojcs.  .Surgical  intervention  is  very 
limited  in  its  field  rjf  usefulness  in  this  class  of 
cases.  .As  a  rule  it  is  very  wrong  to  interfere  sur- 
gically. However,  in  cases  of  suppurative  phlebitis, 
when  definite  abscess  fomiation  is  i)resent.  to  drain 
the  field  almut  the  vein  docs  gotKl.  When  such  a 
mctlu»d  is  instituted  the  drainage  shouhl  Ijc  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  in  fact  until  the  bottom  of 
the  drained  field  is  absolutely  dry  and  free  from 
pus,  and  granulations  are  healthy,  bleeding  and 
active. 

In  my  opinion  the  hepatic  cirrhotic  cases  arc  not 
greatly  benefited  by  the  operation  to  short  cut  the 
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circulation  by  attaching  the  mesentery  to  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall  by  intermediate  method.  This 
may  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  some  operators, 
yet  so  far  as  phlebectasis  is  concerned  its  field  of 
usefulness  is  narrow. 

Occasionally  gall-bladder  disease,  inflammation 
of  the  bile  ducts  or  acute  pancreatitis,  will  bring  on 
a  limited  phlebectasis  about  the  source  of  trouble. 
This  condition  does  demand  surgical  intervention. 
Drainage  of  the  gall-bladder,  ducts  or  both,  is  in- 
dicated and  should  be  performed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Chronic  Cases.  Under  this  heading  the  super- 
ficially involved  cases  are  the  ones  that  derive  most 
benefit  from  surgical  intervention.  It  is  in  those 
cases  that  have  markedly  tortuous  veins  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  lower  extremities,  etc.,  that  yield 
satisfactorily  to  surgical  procedure.  The  abdo- 
minal wall  phlebitis  is  best  treated  by  the  intermit- 
tent ligation  and  partial  resection  operation.  Here 
and  there  the  veins  are  cut  down  upon  and  ligated. 
This  is  done  at  various  points  over  the  entire  field, 
the  incisions  being  long  enough  to  produce  a  fair 
scar.  The  contraction  of  the  scar  tissue  aids  much 
in  giving  satisfactory  results.  Occasionally  the  vein 
itself  is  completely  resected  for  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  four  inches.  Giving  time  for  proper  healing 
following  this  operation,  the  results  are  generally 
good.  It  is  often  wise  to  have  the  patient  wear  a 
properly  fitting  belt  for  some  time  following  con- 
valescence. 

Tortuous  veins  involving  the  lower  extremities 
are  best  treated  by  the  internal  stripping  method. 
This  operation,  described  below,  I  devised  from 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  Mayo  external  stripping 
operation.  I  have  used  this  technic  with  satis- 
faction in  a  number  of  cases  for  the  past  few  years. 

OPERATIVE  TECHNIC. 

In  the  surgical  treatment  of  varicosity  the  tech- 
nic that  is  best  systematized  will  yield  the  most 
pleasing  results.  To  be  sure,  this  is  true  in  all 
fields  of  surgery,  yet  too  much  care  can  not  be 
taken  when  stripping  a  vein. 

First,  perfect  asepsis  is  essential  at  all  times. 

Second,  the  point  of  incision  should  be  carefully 
selected.  In  stripping  the  long  saphenous  vein  four 
skin  incisions  are  generally  needed.  The  four 
points  selected  for  these  incisions  are :  ( 1 )  about 
one  inch  below  the  saphenous  opening  on  the  an- 
terior, internal  surface  of  the  thigh;  (2)  about  one 
inch  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  on 
the  internal,  anterior  surface  of  the  knee;  (3)  one 
inch  belcnv  the  head  of  the  tibia  on  the  internal  sur- 


face of  the  leg;  (4)  two  inches  above  the  internal 
malleolus  on  the  internal,  anterior  surface  of  the 
leg.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  long  saphenous 
vein  can  be  easily  found  beneath  a  line  drawn  in 
such  a  way  as  to  equally  divide  the  internal  surface 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  it  will  never  be  hard  to  locate 
this  vein.  The  only  deviations  are  where  it  arches 
outward  just  below  the  saphenous  opening  and  pos- 
teriorly at  the  knee,  as  it  passes  behind  the  internal 
condyle. 

Third,  the  separate  incisions  need  never  be  more 
than  two  inches  in  length,  while  in  depth  they  need 
but  pass  through  the  integument. 

Fourth,  the  vein  is  best  stripped  by  the  internal 
or  lumen  method,  thus  leaving  the  adjacent  nerves 
intact. 

Author's  Description  of  Modified  Instrument, 
With  Technic  of  Its  Use.  The  instrument  (fig. 
7)  is  about  two  feet  in  length  and  easily  bent  to 
accommodate  all  conditions.  A  represents  the 
shoulder  about  which  the  vein  is  tied.  That  part 
of  the  instrument  between  A  and  B  remains  outside 
the  lumen  of  the  vein.  C  represents  that  portion 
of  the  instnmient  which  enters  the  vein  first.  It  is 
also  the  point  where  from  to  exert  traction. 

A  No.  4  copper  wire  two  feet  in  length  is  selected. 
At  one  end  this  wire  is  looped  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  somewhat  prominent  shoulder.  (See 
illustration.)  This  wire  can  easily  be  bent  to  fit 
all  curves  and  accommodate  circumstances.  If  de- 
sired, a  properly  plated  instrument  can  be  obtained 
from  instrument  dealers.  The  incision  below  the 
saphenous  opening  and  that  just  above  the  internal 
condyle  are  made,  the  vein  dissected  out  at  these 
points,  and  raised,  for  convenience,  by  passing  a 
director  beneath  it. 

A  No.  2  chromic  catgut  ligature  is  then  used  to 
tie  of?  the  vein  at  these  two  points.  A  minute  longi- 
tudinal incision  is  then  made  in  the  wall  of  the  vein 
exposed  through  the  upper  incision  and  the  un- 
looped  end  of  the  wire  passed  through  the  upper  in- 
cision, down  through  the  lumen  of  the  vein  to  the 
lower  skin  incision.  Here  another  minute  incision 
is  made  in  the  venous  wall  through  which  the  wire 
is  allowed  to  emerge.  This  wire  is  drawn  down 
through  the  vein  until  the  shoulder  of  the  loop 
just  enters  the  lumen  at  the  upper  incision,  while 
the  loop  itself  is  not  drawn  into  the  vein.  A  No.  2 
chromic  catgut  suture  is  then  made  to  encircle  the 
vein  at  the  upper  incision  and  tied  tightly  about 
the  shoulder  of  the  loop.  All  free  catgut  is  then 
cut  close  to  the  knots  and  the  vein  is  cut  loose  at 
the  point  of  both  incisions,  leaving  it  free  between 
them.     The  lower  end  of  the  wire  is  then  grasped 
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and  by  gentle,  steady  traction  the  upper  division  of 
the  vein  is  stripped  away. 

Uy  this  method  the  vein  is  not  turned  wrong-side 
out  during  the  stripping,  but,  rather,  the  shoulder 
of  the  loop  causes  it  to  double  u|K)n  itself,  and 
as  a  result  the  vein  is  not  torn  or  injured  in  the 
slightest.  The  stripping  should  always  be  done 
from  above  downwards,  as  all  tributaries  cuter  the 
saphenous  vein  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  ai)ex 
pointing  the  way  the  stream  flows.  Thus  when 
traction  is  made  downward  these  tributaries  are 
se(>arated  from  the  main  vein  at  an  angle  opposite 
the  direction  of  the  blood  stream.  In  this  way  these 
tributaries  are  occluded  and  subcutaneous  hemorr- 
hage is  prevented.  After  the  vein  has  been  stripped 
it  can  be  uncurled  from  the  loop  and  examined  to 
insure  complete  removal.  The  catgut  ligatures 
should  be  left  long  and  anchored  until  the  occluded 
portion  of  the  vein  has  been  stripped,  when  they 
can  be  cut  and  the  raw  ends  allowed  to  retract. 

.After  the  upjxrr  division  of  the  saphenous  vein 
has  l)cen  treated,  the  portion  below  the  knee  is 
stripi)ed  in  the  same  manner  from  above  down- 
ward. The  little  free  blood  which  may  have  es- 
ca|>ed  into  the  tract  is  gently  Sfjueezcd  out  and  the 
incision  is  closed  with  silkworm  gut.  No  drainage 
is  needed.  The  skin  is  cleaned,  the  wound  covered 
with  gauze  and  a  fairly  snug  bandage  applied,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  to  the  hip. 

Post-operathe  Obsen-ations.  \'ery  little  pain  is 
experienced  if  the  limb  is  allowed  to  rest  gently 
ujwn  an  inclined  plane.  .\  cradle  supfxjrts  the  bed 
clothing  and  the  part  is  put  at  complete  rest.  Two 
dressings  arc  made  during  the  first  eight  days  and 
the  silkwonn  gut  stitches  are  removed  at  the  end 
of  this  time.  The  limb  is  kept  well  elevated  for 
three  weeks.  .After  this  period  the  part  is  brought 
into  use  very  gradually. 

When  the  |>atient  begins  to  walk  he  should  be 
instructed  to  move  slowly  and  to  rest  often.  When 
resting  the  limb  should  be  kept  elevated. 

.\t  the  end  of  four  weeks,  massage  is  instituted, 
the  limb  being  rublied  upward  for  its  full  length, 
twice  daily.  This  treatment  is  continued  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  strjchninc  is  given  in 
the  tisiial  dnsc  and  general  hygienic  and  tonic  prin- 
ciples arc  instituted.  .Swelling  rarely  occurs  if  these 
i;i-.trii' rii.ns  ate  carefully  followed.  The  patient 
■  an  n  t  ::n  to  his  usual  vocation  in  four  weeks. 

The  adi-ontagfs  of  the  method  arc  sixfold  . 

1.  The  nerve  which  accom|)anics  the  vein  is  not 
irritated,  and  thus  there  is  no  post-operative  pain. 

2.  There  is  very  little  hemorrhage. 

3.  By  using  the  wire  loop  and  shoulder  the  veto 


curls  ujwn  a  space  of  one  and  one-half  inches. 
There  is  no  danger  of  tearing  the  vein ;  tiie  tribu- 
taries arc  occluded  when  separation  occurs ;  and  all 
bungling  work  is  eliminated.  The  vein  can  be  un- 
curled from  the  loop  and  carefully  examined. 

4.  The  tributaries  are  torn  away  at  an  angle  to 
tile  main  channel,  crushing  the  separated  raw  ends 
and  leaving  them  fairly  well  ligatcd  by  this  trau- 
matism. 

5.  in  stripping  the  vein  by  tliis  niclliud  the  tri- 
butaries are  torn  and  not  cut.  The  extra  incisions 
at  times  needed  in  other  methods  arc  not  called  for 
here,  and  there  is  no  hunting  for  the  broken  end  of 
the  main  vein. 

6.  The  small  incisions  leave  very  little  scars  after 
a  pro])er  length  of  time. 

For  the  microphotographs  in  this  article  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  N.  S.  Chapman,  who 
has  j)reparcd  them  for  me  in  connection  with  his 
experimental  work  for  the  Fiskc  V\mA  F'ssay  No. 
LV. 
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Massage  in  FRAtTUKES. 
Every  medical  man  wiio  undertakes  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  dislocations  and  kindred  injuries 
is  now  expected  to  unrlerstand  when  mass.ige  is  rc- 
f|iiire<l  and  be  ready  to  apply  it  personally  without 
grudging  the  time  exacted. —  1.  j.  C"i.  \hke  in  the 
Vuivcrsal  Medical  Record. 


CiiRo.Nir  I'rost.vtitis. 
In  forty-six  cases  of  chronic  prostatitis  of  gono- 
coccal origin  the  gonococcus  was  isolated  but  live 
times  and  was  seen  on  stained  slides  but  nine  titnes 
I'rom  a  public  health  standpoint  such  cases  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  that  the  accessory  bacteria  may  be 
present  in  such  abundance  that  althougii  gonococci 
are  [>rcsent  they  are  demonstrable  only  by  re|x-atcd 
examination  and  by  special  nietho<ls.  Unless  the 
examination  has  Iktu  made  at  least  three  limes  and 
at  least  once  by  the  provinativc  inetho<l  no  case  of 
chronic  prostatitis  or  posterior  urethritis  should  be 
released  as  non-infectious. — .\.  P.  IIitciikns  and 
C.  P.  Brow.s  in  the  American  Journal  of  f'uhlic 
Health. 
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RECURRENCE  OF  SYMPTOMS  AFTER 
OPERATIONS  FOR  PYLORIC  ULCERS. 
The  operative  treatment  of  pyloric  and  duodenal 
ulcers  forms  a  brilliant  but  by  no  means  finished 
chapter  in  medical  progress.  (We  say  "medical"  for 
the  internist  has  contributed  to  it  no  less  enthu- 
siastically than  the  surgeon.)  The  indications  for 
operation  are  fairly  generally  established,  and  con- 
cerning the  type  of  operation  to  be  applied  there  is 
considerable  and  increasing  accord,  but  by  no  means 
unanimity.  In  the  secondary,  but  also  very  import- 
ant aspects  of  the  operation  there  is  very  much  that 
is  still  unsettled.  Leaving  out  of  consideration, 
for  the  time  being,  the  location  and  method  of  per- 
forming a  gastro-jejunal  anastomosis,  the  indi- 
cations for,  and  value  of  the  procedures  of  excising 
and  "infolding"  an  ulcer,  are,  we  think,  still  quite 
unestablished. 

It  is  striking  to  observe  that  in  many  cases  gastro- 
jejunostomy gives  immediate  relief  of  the  distress- 
ing pains  and  discomforts  of  a  pyloric  or  duodenal 
ulcer,  even  before  the  patient  resumes  eating,  a 
relief  perhaps  afforded  by  the  mixture  of  the  alka- 
line intestinal  secretions  with  the  acid  gastric  juice, 
although  this  simple  explanation  has  not  been 
proven.  That  the  relief  does  not  always  continue 
indefinitely,  that  often  all  the  ulcer  symptoms  re- 
turn after  a  greater  or  shorter  period  following  a 
well-performed  gastro-enterostomy,  has  stimulated 
a  study  of  the  factors  that  underly  the  failure  of 
this  procedure  to  cure  all  cases. 


Applying  to  ulcer  of  the  pylorus  and  duodenum 
the  same  principles  that  govern  the  treatment  of 
analogous  intestinal  lesions,  it  has  been  fairly  ac- 
cepted that  the  mere  establishment  of  another  gate- 
way for  the  food  is  not,  in  itself  regularly  sufficient 
to  entirely  sidetrack  that  food  from  its  normal  out- 
let; and  that,  therefore,  something  more  must  be 
done  to  shut  off  the  ulcer  from  the  food  track.  To 
accomplish  this,  von  Eiselsberg  added  to  the  gastro- 
jejunostomy the  device  of  unilateral  exclusion  by 
cutting  through  the  pylorus  and  closing  both  ends 
with  sutures.  This  is  a  rational,  elegant  and  alto- 
gether surgical  procedure,  but  in  the  often  emaci- 
ated, hemorrhage-weakened  patient,  the  added 
shock  of  manipulation  and  the  increased  time  of 
narcosis  which  it  entails,  decidedly  increase  the 
operative  risk.  Berg,  of  New  York,  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  to  employ  the  much  simpler  expedi- 
ent of  applying  a  stout  silk  puckering  suture  about 
the  pyloric  region,  proximal  to  the  ulcer,  tight 
enough  to  close  the  channel,  but  not  tight 
enough  to  cause  necrosis.  Lambotte  has  employed 
a  twine  ligature  in  a  similar  fashion.  Various  sur- 
geons, however,  assert  that  silk  and  twine  ligatures, 
and  the  silver  wire  constrictor  employed  by  Fowler, 
eventually  ulcerate  into  the  stomach  and  the  open- 
ing becomes  re-established.  Whether  this  is  an 
inherent  objection  to  foreign  substances  thus  em- 
ployed, or  whether  such  an  outcome  proceeds  from 
faulty  technic  in  their  application,  we  do  not  know. 
Berg  has  been  satisfied  with  his  results,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  the  silk  thread  in  place,  and  the 
pylorus  well-blocked,  long  after  the  operation.  To 
escape  from  the  use  of  a  foreign-body  constrictor, 
Wilms  recently  introduced  the  employment  of  a 
strip  cut  from  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis, 
tied  twice  around  the  pylorus.  Charles  Mayo  has 
also  employed  a  strip  of  tissue,  which,  however,  he 
takes  from  the  gastro-hepatic  or  greater  omentum, 
leaving  it  still  attached  at  its  gastric  end,  and 
further  diminishing  in  size  the  site  of  blocking  "by 
the  application  of  several  interrupted  sutures  of 
fine  silk  to  take  the  strain  during  the  healing  proc- 
ess."* Whether  living  tissue,  thus  used,  possesses 
more  than  a  theoretical  advantage  over  the  silk 
thread,  it  is  too  early  'to  assert. 

That  the  practice  of  "pyloric  exclusion"  has  great- 
ly reduced  the  number  of  recurrences  it  is  now  safe 
to  say.  But  the  statement  that  has  been  made,  that 
gastro-enterostomy  will  always  fail  to  cure  pyloric 
or  duodenal  ulcer  if  the  outlet  is  not  pathologically 
or  artificially  occluded,  is  not  substantiated  by 
clinical  observation  nor  bismuth-A'-ray  studies.  Nor 
is  it  true,  as  has  also  been  claimed,  that  a  gastro- 
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jcjunostomy    will    always    eventually    close    if    the 
pylorus  is  not  blocked. 

Granting,  however  (for  exceptional  cases  do  not 
disprove  its  rationale),  the  importance  of  pyloric 
exclusion  (by  whatever  method  experience  estab- 
lishes as  best),  as  a  part  of  the  operation  for  pyloric 
and  duodenal  ulcer,  several  questions  remain  to  be 
answered : 

Is  it  ii'ur  to  a(>f<ly  artificial  exclitsion  only  to 
those  cases  for  which  it  hcu  been  recommended, 
tic.,  those  in  which  the  pyloric  outlet  is  not  already 
pathologically  occluded'  In  sotne  of  the  cases  in 
:.'hich  there  is  obstruction  by  an  ulcer  mass  does 
not  the  yastro-enterostomy  allo-w  the  mass  to  shrink- 
sufficiently  to  reopen  the  pyloric  outlet,  and  thus  re- 
live the  ulcer  irritation*  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  such  a  "vicious  circle." 

Hven  though  the  food  be  side-tracked  and  the 
rvlorus  blocked,  ho-,v  much  are  reduced  the  peri- 
staltic contractions  at  the  ulcer  site,  hoiv  regxilarly 
IS  spasin  obz-iattd' 

How  often  may  an  ulcer  left  in  situ,  albeit  side- 
tracked and  occluded,  continue  to  give  symptoms  by 
•cason  of  its  very  presence:'  Hozv  often  may  such 
ulcers  refuse  to  heal' 

U'e  can  probably  better  answer  these  questions 
when  there  has  been  discovered  the  etiolog>'  of  these 
ulcers,  which  also  may  revolutionize  their  treatment. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  cause 
'f  the  recurrence  of  gastric  symptoms  after  ulcer 
[>erations,  does  not  always  lie  at  the  ulcer  site.  It 
.rises  also,  sometimes,  from  a  variety  of  mechanical 
lults  following  gastro-enterostomy,  but  far  less 
requently  than  in  the  days   when  that   operation 

•  as  a  complicated  procedure  elaborated  to  avoid  the 
ireaded  "vicious  circle." 

Some  time  ago  Wm.  Mayo  called  attention  to  the 
lovclopmcnt  of  a  gastro-jejunal  ulcer  at  the  site  of 
aiastomosis,  and  in  a  recent  article*  he  again 
rcords  it,  and  some  related  lf)cai  faults,  as  the  occa- 
i>nal  causes  of  "recurrences"  in  these  cases.  He 
uributes  the.sc  ulcers  to  irritation  by  a  silk  suture 

hich  may  remain  hanging  in  the  wound  for  a  very 
■ng  time.  He  therefore  advises  "that  very  fine 
ilk.  not  heavier  than  0,  should  be  used  for  gastro- 

•  junostomy,  that  the  bite  of  the  sutures  should  be 
-  near  the  margin  of  the  incision  as  possible  and 
:.il,  if  it  is  necessary  to  reinforce  a  weak  suture 
■ic,  interrupted  fine  silk  sutures  arc  advisable  or 
ich  sutures  used  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
•Iter  row.     It  li.is  l>ccn  our  practice  for  a  long  time 

to  use  catgut  for  the  inner  row,  but  it  is  not  the 
inner  row  that  gives  trouble.  It  is  the  outer  or 
iiusculo-pcritoneal  suture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 


if  the  order  were  reversed,  using  silk  or  linen  for 
the  inner  row  and  catgut  for  the  outer,  belter  re- 
sults would  follow.  However,  catgut  is  so  good  a 
culture  medium  that  one  hesitates  to  use  it  on  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  a  necessarily  infected  wound." 

Anent  another  cause  of  failure,  he  says:  "If  the 
margins  of  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon 
contain  fatty  tissue,  it  should  be  sutured  to  the 
stomach  rather  than  to  the  gastrojejunal  suture  line. 
Otherwise,  it  may  form  a  collar-like  mass  constrict- 
ing the  opening." 

Concerning  such  mechanical  conditions  as  these 
it  must  be  remarked  that,  wliile  the  oi^cration  of 
gastro-enterostomy  is  fairly  standardized,  surgeons 
differ  so  much  in  small,  but  important  details,  that 
each  must  study  his  failures  in  the  light  of  his  own 
methods.— VV.  M.  !'.. 

,    •  Wm    J.    M»>.,     Kciriciicc.   of    rUcr   of   the    Iluo,lrnum   follow 
inR   Oprralion,    Boaion    Medical   and   Surgical   Journal,   January    29, 


coxsi-:r\-.\tiox  of  thi-:  i.ntkrcost.xl 
nerves  i.\  celioto.mies. 

In  an  earlier  editorial  (February,  1912).  we 
noted  the  unwisdom  of  abdominal  incisions  through 
the  linea  alba,  since  the  union  of  the  single  laver 
of  fused  fascix  and  peritoneum  in  the  midline  is 
often  insufticiently  strong  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  post-operative  hernia-,  esix-cially  after 
hypogastric  laparotomies  on  women  who  have  borne 
children  :  and  we  urged  the  advisability,  therefore, 
of  dividing  the  abdominal  wall  to  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  midline,  ».  c..  vertically  through  the  rec- 
tus abdominis  sheath,  which  is,  indeed,  the  routine 
practice  of  many  surgeons. 

This  vertical  incision  through  the  rectus  sheath, 
unless  short,  is  apt,  however,  to  exjwsc  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  and  ilio-hyiw)- 
gastric  nerve  coursing  transversely  under  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  division  of  such  a  nerve  i)rol)al)ly  ener- 
vates more  or  less  of  that  portion  of  the  muscle 
mesial  to  the  incision.  When  this  is  not  a  wide 
portion  the  functional  im])airment  is,  as  far  as  we 
have  noted,  negligible.  Nevertheless,  the  ix)ssibili- 
ties  of  mischief  from  distruction  of  these  nerves  is 
evident,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  extensive  pseudo- 
hernia  that  follows  inadvertent  division  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric trunk  in  lumbar  operations. 

For  the  full  pre.senation  of  muscle  function, 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  injury  to  these 
intercostal  nerves  in  abdominal  sections,  .\noiher 
rea.son  is  provided,  from  the  cxf)crimental  '.ide.  in 
the  interesting  study  by  E.  P.  Quain.  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  Joirnai,.  His  animal  experiments 
indicate  that  "if  a  peritoneal  surface  deprived  of  its 
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intercostal  nerve  supply  be  subjected  to  a  trauma,  or 
to  a  trauma  plus  infection  or  irritation,  such  as  may 
obtain  during  an  operation,  more  adhesions  and  a 
more  chronic  infiltration  of  the  peritoneum  is  likely 
to  follow  than  if  the  same  injuries  were  inflicted  on 
a  peritoneum  with  normal  nerve  supply."'  Nor  does 
his  demonstration  lose  force  from  the  fact  that  in 
his  experiments  he  enervated  a  much  wider  area  of 
peritoneum  than  would  suffer  from  division  of  an 
intercostal  nerve  in  the  rectus  sheath.  We  regret 
that  he  did  not  add  to  his  interesting  study  observ'a- 
tions  of  the  effect  of  the  various  nerve  divisions 
upon  the  muscles   themselves. 

Quain  states  that  enervation  of  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum by  injury  to  an  intercostal  ner\-e  "will  add 
another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  transverse 
abdominal  incision."  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  is  a  controlling  argument  in  favor  of  such  an 
incision,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  divided 
rectus  may  be  reunited  without  loss  of  strength  or 
function.  But  it  does  add  another  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  conservation  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  in  abdominal  section ;  and  this  can,  and 
should  be,  accomplished  even  in  long  vertical  incis- 
ions, either  by  care  in  avoiding  injun,-  to  a  nerve 
allowed  to  remain  stretching  across  the  wound  or 
by  gently  retracting  it  to  or  towards  the  wound 
angles,  to  which  latter  procedure  it  yields  surpris- 
ingly. There  are  few  intra-abdominal  procedures 
that  cannot  be  carried  out  through  a  vertical  rectus 
sheath  incision,  and  that  without  dividing  the  nerves ; 
and  we  believe,  too,  that  the  instances  are  relatively 
few.  even  in  such  deep-seated  manipulations  as  are 
involved  in  operations  on  the  common  bile  duct,  in 
which  this  vertical  muscle-splitting  (or  retracting) 
incision  need  be  complicated  by  transverse  or 
oblique  division  of  the  rectus  fibers. — W.  M.  B. 


Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile.  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


Vulvar  verruccae,  appearing  suddenly  without 
any  ascertainable  cause,  are  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  a  malignant  growth  in  the  uterus. 

Xocturnal  pruritus  ani  is  often  prevented,  even 
cured,  by  inserting  a  fair-sized  hard  rubber  or 
metal  dilator  into  the  anus  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes at  bedtime. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  female  has 
been  infected  with  gonorrhea,  withhold  definite 
conclusions  if  there  are  no  early  evidences.  The 
first  manifestation  may  be  a  salpingitis  several 
weeks  after  the  suspicious  intercourse. 


THE    PHYSICAL    EX.\MINATIOX    (IF    RAILRO.VU 
EMPLOYEES. 

In  the  general  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents, great  stress  has  been  placed  upon  various 
educational  measures.  Industrial  organizations 
have  of  their  own  initiative  established  schools  for 
employees  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  pro- 
ficiency together  with  increasing  safety.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  American  laborer  involves  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community,  insofar  as  negligence  may 
endanger  human  lives,  particularly  where  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  concerned.  It  repeatedly  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Government  requires  a 
careful  physical  examination  of  all  candidates  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  rejects  those  physically  un- 
fit, even  though  the  unfitness  be  of  such  relatively 
minor  character  as  hernia,  flat-feet  and  defective 
vision. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  railroads  should 
endeavor  to  secure  a  higher  plane  of  physical 
efficiency  in  their  employees.  It  would  not  be  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  to  organize  a  plan  for  the 
systematic  physical  examination  of  railway  em- 
ployees with  a  view  to  eliminating  at  the  outset, 
those  physically  unfit  for  public  service. 

According  to  the  figTjres  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  accidents  reported  by  railway  officials  are  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  employees.  The  competence 
of  many  of  the  employees  is  limited  by  their  physi- 
cal defects.  Safety  in  transportation  is  funda- 
mentally dependent  upon  the  physical  and  the 
mental  competence  of  railway  employees.  The 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  together  with  mental 
acuity  and  moral  worth  are  essential  to  secure  the 
reduction  of  railway  accidents  to  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

Under  the  maritime  laws,  an  examination  and 
license  of  crews  is  mandatory.  There  appears  to  be 
little  reason  why  a  similar  regulation  should  not  be 
exacted  from  those  responsible  for  transportation 
on  land.  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
secure  the  physical  examination  of  railway  e  n- 
ployees.  particularly  engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
brakemen.  and  switchmen  will  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  the  railroads,  and  the  em- 
ployees. Fully  two  million  men  are  engaged  in  the 
railway  services  of  this  country.  To  base  their 
employment  upon  physical  competency  would 
largely  guarantee  safe  transportation  in  a  more 
effective  manner  than  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 
Numerous  railroads  train  their  employees  in  the 
physical  care  of  equipment  and  give  more  or  less 
adequate  training  in  the  handling  of  rolling  stock. 
Few.  however,  have  appreciated  the  importance  of 
giving  thorough  instruction  to  the  employees  in  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  themselves  and  of  main- 
taining health  upon  a  plane  that  will  minimize  the 
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1  hazard  that  arises  from  preventable  causes. 

iv  ctticicncy  demands  efficient  workmen  and 
;.;-  railroads  can  be  certain  only  through  the 
istitution  ol  medical  inspection  as  part  of  the 
■utine  of  industrial  organization. 


THE   REGfLATIOX    OF    MIDWIVES. 

ihe  Status  of  American  obstetrics  leaves  much  to 

•o  He<ir«v|.    Ikying  aside  the  responsibility  of  medi- 

:>r  their  failure  to  give  adequate  obstet- 

^.  one  is  confronted  with  the  great  prob- 

'•vifery  as  it  exists  today.     At  the  prcs- 

iit  time,  practically  forty  per  cent,  of  the  women  of 

lis  country  are  cared  for  by  midwivcs.     Recogniz- 

ig  this   fact,  is  it  desirable'  that  midwivcs  should 

t   permitted  to  practice  without  regulation,  super- 

' '     The  general   attitude   towards 

1  one  of  toleration,  indifference  or 

.^ .■   six  states  is  there  a  requirement 

that  midwives  shall  be  trained  before  receiving  a 
license      \irtually,  there  is  but  one  school  for  mid- 

•  lining  high  standards  and   that  is  the 
iicd    in    connection    with    the    Bellevue 

1    i;      -    -  iiool  which  presents  a  six  months'  course 
I  .r  III;;.    I'lpils. 

A  -t..>l\  c.f  the  history  of  the  midwives  in  Eng- 
land together  with  the  workings  of  the  Midwives' 
Act  of  1902,  as  described  in  Bulletin  13,  issued  by 
the  N'cw  York  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  indicates  that  the  training  and  licensing 
of  tnidwives  has  been  successful.  L'nder  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Central  Midwivcs'  I'.oard.  a  minimum 
standard  has  been  established  for  all  registered 
training  schools  to  which  instructors  must  conform. 
A*  a  result  r>f  the  careful  and  diligent  sup€r\ision 
•^'f  rnal  mortality  from  parturi- 

I  infant  mortality  has  been 

'»f  the  new  born  minimized. 

-  among  the  poor  receive  better 

efficient    nursing,   and    far   more 

ctrical  care.     Inasmuch  as  the  midwife 

to  the  care  of  normal  cases  of  labor. 

increase  in  the  aiionnt  of  medical 

lie  [Kior.     .\lK)ut  fifteen  jicr  cent. 

g    midwives    have    retjuired    the 

I'.vivcs  has  been  based  upon  the 
'cdical  men  are   fully  pre- 
t  erade  of  treatment  to  all 
".'ible  that  the  recfirds 
1(1  ophthalmia  neona- 
te proportion  of  these 

•  .irs  to  l>c  greater  in  the  practice  of 
m  in  fh.if  of  midwives. 

■   immigration  and  the 

rviccs  that  are  avail- 

'  "1  raise  the  stan- 

'  work.     I*liysi- 

'  xtension  of  the 

I  iiospiiaia  is  «ccc.<isary ;  the  mid- 

.<iU   for  their  training,   together 

and    *tate    or    municipal 

I  is  not  to  l>c  solved  by  in- 

'•  .„.-   ;      Rccof^izing  present  needs, 

e  poienitai  mothers  of  the  community  deserve 


protection  and  the  forty  per  cent,  of  childbirths  that 
are  in  tlie  hands  of  midwives  calls  for  more  active 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  community.  There  is  a 
vital  problem  that  must  be  solved,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish midwivcs  as  cleanly,  useful  and  co-operating 
social  and  obstetric  agencies. 


A     SKCIX    A.VD    CBOSSBONES-SHAPED     I-^JlSo.V     TABLET 
WITH    RESIDl'AL  "BO.VES." 

John  N'eelv  Rho.\ds,  M.D.. 
Philadeli-mia. 

What  surgeon  has  not  asked  the  nurse  time  and 
again,  "which  is  the  mercury  solution?"  What 
surgeon  has  not  put  his  keen  edged  knives  into  an 
unsuspected  corrosive  sublimate  solution?  I  advo- 
cate that  mercury  and  all  other  poison  tablets  be 
made  in  a  certain  form  by  all  manufacturers. 
Furthermore,  1  would  urge  that  poison  tablets  be 
doubly  safcgxiardol  by  having  glass  crossboius  in 
the  middle  of  them.  When  a  nurse  drops  such  a 
tablet,  say  a  "death's  head"  of  mercury,  into  a 
vessel  of  water  for  use  at  an  operation,  Ijoth  she 
and  the  surgeon  will  know  after  it  has  disolvcd 
what  the  solution  is,  becau.se  of  the  tcli-t.ilc  "bones." 

It  is  a  fact  that  corrosive  sublimate  tablets  when 
sold  by  retail  druggists  are  always  put  up  in  con- 
tainers which  have  Ixjen  carefully  labeled  with  skull 
and  crossbones  labels,  but  the  label  on  the  container 
is  no  help  in  the  dark.  I  know,  too.  that  some  drug- 
gists always  put  such  tablets  into  peculiarly  shajK-d 
bottles,  and  that  some  even  use  bottles  that  are 
covered  with  sharp  spikes,  still  these  accident  poison 
cases  continue  to  multiply.  As  nearly  all  the  acci- 
dental poison  cases  occur  at  night  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  warning  device  which  will  l>c  serviceable 
day  or  night. 

I  know  of  one  firm  who  advertises  that  they  make 
diamond-shaped  tablets  of  mercury.  ( )ther  firms 
make  tablets  to  l)e  taken  internally  that  are  diamond 
shaped,  and  I  have  often  seen  candy  t.nblets  of  the 
same  shaix;.  I  know  of  another  firm  who  makes 
poison  tablets  triangular  shapeci.  and  still  another 
firm  makes  them  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin.  I  feel  that 
all  mercury  tablets,  if  not  all  i>oison  tablets,  should 
l>e  made  in  the  same  shape. 

If  it  is  finally  settled  that  the  shape  shall  be  the 
horror-giving  classical  skull  and  crossbones.  then  let 
us  go  further  and  make  the  death's  head  nearly  or 
quite  -unswallowable  by  superimposing  it  with  glass 
"Iwnes."  Tlie  skull  and  crosslx>nes-shaped  tablet 
need  not  Ik-  so  classical  as  to  make  the  tablet  too 
fragile,  but  should  l>e  somewhat  sprca<l  out  and 
flattened. 

If  the  coffin -shaped  tablet  should  l>e  chosen  as 
the  best  shapK?  for  warning  and  for  tililitv.  then  let 
it  be  suiwrimposed  with  "glass  naiU."  so  that  it,  loo, 
would  l>e  rendered  practically  unswallowable.  as 
well  as  to  have  a  Residual  marking  for  the  poison 
solution. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  tablets  be  made  by  the 
moulding  process  and  not  by  the  compressed  tablet 
process.  Of  course  the  moulding  board  would  have 
to  he  overhauled  and  so  constructed  that  the  "con- 
dyles or  nail"  heads  would  extend  bevond  the  tab- 
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lets.  To  be  sure,  the  unswallowableness  of  the  tab- 
let would  be  governed  by  the  length  of  the  "bones" 
or  "nails."  The  "nails  "  or  "crossbones"  should 
have  cast  upon  them  the  strength  of  the  tablet  in 
order  that  a  surgeon  might  not  only  know  that  a 
given  solution  is  a  mercury  solution,  but  also  that  it 
is  a  mercury  solution  of  a  certain  strength. 

Finally,  I  advocate  that  all  poison  tablets  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countries  be  made  in  one 
specific  shape.  I  would  urge  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  insist  that  all  manufacturers  of  poison  tablets 
make  them  in  the  same  shape.  Furthermore,  I 
would  ask  that  they  forbid  candy  manufacturers  to 
make  candy  or  cough  drops  in  any  similar  shape. 
Thus,  I  would  have  the  poison  tablet  placed  in  a 
class  entirelv  bv  itself. 
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The  Pathology  of  Growth-Tumors.  By  Charles  Powell 
White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Director  Pilkington  Cancer 
Research  Fund ;  Pathologist,  Chrisel  Hospital,  Man- 
chester; Special  Lecturer  in  Pathology*,  University  of 
Manchester.  Octavo ;  235  pages ;  illustrated.  New 
York:  P.-vuL  B.  Hoeber,  1913. 

Over  half  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  gross  and  histo- 
logical features  of  the  various  types  of  blastomata;  the 
remaining  portions  discuss  the  origin,  life  history,  physio- 
logical and  biological  aspects  and  growth  of  tumors.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  didactic  form  and  reflects  the  author's 
views  exclusively.  Indeed  the  book  does  not  contain  a 
single  reference  to  any  other  author.  The  histological 
descriptions  are  rather  brief  and  differ  in  nowise  from 
those  found  in  the  conventional  text-book.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  broader  phases  of  tumor  growth  displays  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  genera!  the  author's 
views  are  those  currently  held  by  most  pathologists.  The 
only  instance  where  the  author  reveals  a  divergence  from 
the  modern  trend  of  medical  thought  is  in  his  maintenance 
of  hypernephroma  as  adrenal  in  origin.  The  illustrations 
are  nearly  all  excellent   photomicrographs. 

Practical  Sanitation:  A  Handbook  for  Health  Officers 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Fletcher  G.\rd- 
NER,  M.D.,  Captain,  Medical  Corps.  Indiana  National 
Guard ;  Health  Commissioner  of  Monroe  County, 
Indiana;  and  James  Persons  Si.monds^  B.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Bacteriology, 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Texas ;  Lately 
Superintendent,  Indiana  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 
Octavo;  403  pages;  illustrated.  St.  Louis:  C.  V. 
MosBY  CoMPA.N-Y-,  1914.     Price  $4.C0. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  science  of  practical  sani- 
tation is  becoming  so  very  important,  a  book  such  as  this 
is  of  considerable  usefulness.  It  endeavors  to  set  before 
the  reader  the  facts  most  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  moderti  sanitary  science.  In  a  work  of  four  hun- 
dred pages  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  more  than  outhne 
the  main  points  when  such  varied  subjects  are  considered 
as  epidemiology,  including  the  management  of  epidemics, 
isolation,  quarantine  and  disinfection :  an  account  of  each 
of  the  infectious  diseases;  a  section  on  general  sanitation, 
including  statistical  methods,  school  and  factory  inspec- 
tion, sewage  and  garbage  disposal. 

In  spite  of  this  wide  range  of  subjects,  the  material  is 
treated  in  so  terse  a  manner  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
information  is  placed  at  the  reader's  disposal.  This  book 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  great  use  to  the  health  offi- 
cer, especially  one  who  is  so  situated  that  reference  libra- 
ries are  not  at  his  command.  It  is  furnished  with  a  very 
complete  index. 


Infections  of  the  Hand.  -\  Guide  to  the  Surgical  Treat- 
ment of  Acute  and  Chronic  Suppurative  Processes  in 
the  Fingers,  Hand  and  Forearm.  By  Allen  B.  Kan- 
AVEL.  M.D.,  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  North- 
western L'niversity  Medical  School.  Chicago.  Second 
edition.  Octavo ;  463  pages :  147  illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York :  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914.  Price. 
$3.75,  net. 

We  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  review  of  its  first  edi- 
tion, two  years  ago,  the  excellence  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  unique  monograph  based  on  painstaking  ana- 
tomical, experimental  and  clinical  studies.  Nothing  has 
been  added  in  the  past  two  years  to  the  pathology  or  the 
surgery  of  hand  infections,  and  so  thorough  a  work  as 
this  offered  little  room  for  alterations  or  additions. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  submitted  by  its  author  to  a  gen- 
eral revision.  To  several  chapters  resumes  have  been  ap- 
pended for  hasty  reference.  About  a  dozen  new  illustra- 
tions have  been  introduced,  and  the  legends  under  some 
of  them  have  been  amplified.  The  actual  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  book  is  about  20  pages. 

We  warmly  commend  a  careful  study  of  this  work  to 
every  physician  who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  even  the 
apparently  trivial  forms  of  infections  of  the  fingers  and 
hand. 

Practical  Prescribing  With  Clinic  Notes.  By  Arthur  H. 
Prich.«.rd.  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P..  R.N.  (Rtd.),  Late 
House  Surgeon,  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  Resident 
Surgeon,  R.  N.  Hospital,  Gosport.  Octavo ;  207  pages. 
London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1913.     Price  $2.00. 

The  author  in  this  book  presents  typical  histories  and 
descriptions  of  various  diseases  and  then  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  their  treatment.  The  prescriptions  used  are 
printed  in  one  column,  while  parallel  to  this  are  given  the 
course  of  the  illness  and  the  various  measures  used  in 
combatting  it.  The  reader  thus  becomes  acquainted  with 
many  various  methods  of  caring  for  the  same  disease,  as 
the  course  of  each  illness  is  given  in  detail  and  different 
remedies  are  applied  on  different  days.  Following  the  de- 
scription of  each  illness  is  a  short  resume  of  the  phar- 
macological action  of  the  drugs  used,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  employment. 

The  book  may  be  recommended  as  a  very  practical  one 
and  one  from  which  the  reader  may  gain  many  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  treatment. 

Studies     Concerning     Glycosuria     and     Diabetes.       By 

Fredkrick  M.  Allen.  A.B.,  M.D.     Large  octavo;  1179 
pages.     Boston :   Harv.\rd  University  Press,  1913. 

In  this  truly  monumental  work  the  author  contributes 
his  experimental  studies  on  various  phases  of  the  subject 
which  were  carried  out  during  a  period  of  three  years  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Each  study  is  accompanied 
by  a  thorough  critique  of  the  literature.  Inasmuch  as  the 
author's  researches  concern  nearly  every  phase  of  glyco- 
suria and  diabetes,  the  book  forms  a  reference  work  of 
the  very  first  order,  .^s  such  it  should  be  the  fountain- 
head  for  most  subsequent  researches  upon  diabetes  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced 
by  seventy  pages  of  bibliography.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  index. 

The  Practitioner's  Practical  Prescriber  and  Epitome  of 
Symptomatic  Treatment.  Bv  D.  M.  Macdonald. 
M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leven,  Fife.  198 
pages.  London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1913.     Price  $1.50. 

This  little  pocket  edition,  besides  containing  tables  of 
dosage,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  diseases  with  brief  suggestions  as  to  their  treat- 
ment. Naturally  not  very  much  information  can  be  im- 
parted when  subjects  are  so  briefly  considered  that  the 
treatment  of  cholecystitis  is  given  in  four  lines — that  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  seven  lines,  that  of  endocarditis  in 
a  quarter  of  a  page.  However,  the  reader  will  find  enough 
under  each  heading  to  afford  a  suggestion. 
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DUeases  and  Deformities  of  the  Foot.  By  Jons  Ju 
M.1H  .Nirr.  H  L,  .ML).  Surgcon-in-Chief.  New  York 
State  Hospiul  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children;  Surgeon,  Sea  Breeze  Hospital;  etc., 
etc.  Octavo;  293  pages;  illustrated.  New  Vork : 
E.  B.  Tbe.\t  &  CoMP.\.sY.  1913.     Price  $275. 

A  survey  of  this  small  book  does  not  reveal  any  infor- 
mation that  cannot  be  derived  from  larger  books  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  author  states  that  "text-books  on 
orthopedic  surgery  arc  rarely  consulted  by  the  general 
practitioner,"  and  this  thought  appears  to  have  guided  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  work. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  in  the  City  of  New  York.  t\lunu-  V 
1911-1-'  K.litcl  b^  .\  .-V  .Smith.  .M  U.  ;  C.  E.  N,\m- 
MACK.  .ML).;  Va.v  H  Norkie.  .M  D.  ;  J  .\.  Hast- 
wux,  M.D. 

This  volume  ..i  4.V)  p.iges  contains  49  papers  from  the 
hands  oi  \ar:.  ii«  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff  .  f  t'r.  !  ;.itals.  .Ml  of  these  articles  have  been 
I'-  but   it   is   very   desirable    that    they 

'  in  order  to  sec  the  amount  of  work 

I''  group  of  institutions. 

Diagnostic  Methods.  By  I  Ie«b£«t  Thomas  Brooks.  A.B., 
.Ml).  I'rofessor  of  Pathology.  University  of  Tennes- 
see. Memphis.  Stcond  edition.  82  pages.  St.  Louis  • 
C.  V.  MosBV  Company,  1914.     Price  $1.00. 

*'  ■■■  '  -  •'  -ubiitle,  this  little  book  is  a  guide  for 
'  "K  of   r.iutinc   phy.Mcal   examinations, 

•'  !t"rv   tots    necessary    for   students   in 

*■""     '  ■   internes  and   practicmg   physi- 

ccially  useful  as  a  handy  refcr- 
:  'ry,  for  the  various  latx)ratory 
1  ■  .ir.       ,r.  iully  but  very  briefly  ilcscribcd. 
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The  Klements  of  Homoeopathic  Theory,  Practice, 
M.itrn.i  Mr,i:,  ,  I),, sage  and  Pharmacy.  Cuinpilcd 
'  ■  Kand   K    H.  Ansiutz.      Third, 

'•  ""o;  2^  pages.    Philadelphia: 

I''  • .)U. 

The  Anatomist's  Notebook.  A  Guide  to  the  Dissection 
of  t'.  Ht'v  m  Body  By  A.  Melviixe  Pathiso.v, 
"  C-S.  Eng. :  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 

f   I.ivcriHxiL   etc.     Stnall  octavo;   3S0 
t"-  I      l>>n<Ion:  Menbv  1'rowde  and  Hot>- 

i.m    \ri   >:  .    ..mo.s,    1914 

Defective    Ocular    Movements    and    Their    Diagnosis. 

''■*    '        "'    ^'     I.^Nroi.T    (Pans).     Translated   by   Al- 
'"  '•     MB,     ChB.     and     Elmoue     W. 

''■'■  :C.S.     Duodecimo;    99    pages;    illus- 

"^•'  ■         '  ■■'       OxroKD     Umveb.vity     I'»r.-.s      1913 

Pri.r  $.'111. 

The  Unexpurgated  Case  Against  Woman  Suffrage. 
By  .Si«  Am»i/iH  E.  WsioiiT.  M  D,  I".R  S.  Duodeci- 
mo.    New  York:  Paul  B    Hakbu.  1913     $1.00,  net. 

Practice.'  n.,.,.:-^-    ,^.u  Reference  to  Diet  in  Disease. 

•  :T.r,  late  Instructor  in  r:)ietelic», 

'  ol    for    Nurscv    Hellevue    Hos- 

i"'"  •  '.<:■     litghlh  fdilton,  revised  and 

"••^'Kf''  475     pagci      Mount     \crnon, 

N    V      '■  ir  AL-riioa.  1914.     Price  $1.50 

^'"^^^  ■   Crime.     By  Thomas  Sitxd  Mossy, 

Tirri.an   Bar;   former  Pardon  Attor- 
•_  '    ''^       ■■'■■■     Mrr-'rr   .Smerican  In- 

''■'  .   Author  of 

.'  "  "Alcohol- 

""  .    etc    Small 

ocuvo;    J;-»    :.a«ci.    i;;ui;fate«L    St.    Louia:    C    V. 
Mosar  Ca,  1913     Price  $20a 
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Iree  Transplantation  of  Fascia  Lata  to  Replace  Ten- 
dons and  Ligaments.  (Ueber  die  /-r.-i,-  Transptan- 
talion  Jcr  las,ia  iMta  als  linai:  fufr  Si-liiifn  und 
Baender.)  K.  Gimrz,  Umca.  SwccUn  Deutsche 
Zeitschriit  fuer  Chirurgie,  \'ol.   125.   I'arti   5  and  6. 

.\n  examination  of  the  literature  by  Gicrtz  does  not 
reveal  any  cases  that  clearly  demonstrated  the  adv.intaiies 
of  fascia  strips  to  replace  tendons.  Kirschner  showed  that 
the  transplants  arc  successful  experimentally,  but  that  they 
show  a  tendency  to  stretch.  Isolated  reports  of  partially 
successful  trinsplaiits  of  fascia  strips  drawn  through  veins 
have  been  made.  Giertz  presents  the  ditails  of  three  cases 
in  which  strips  of  fascia  lata  were  employed  to  fill  in  gaps 
between  the  two  ends  of  tendons.  In  one  case  the  gap 
me.isurcd  15  cm.  In  every  instance  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory,  even  though  the  dense  scar  tissue  did  not 
offer  a  very  desirable  medium  for  the  transplants.  The 
tcchnic  was  very  simple  Strips  of  fascia  lata  of  the 
required  size  were  removed,  rolled  up,  and  sutured  with 
silk  at  both  ends  to  the  ends  of  the  severed  tendon.  Early 
m6bilization  was  practiced.  In  one  instance  a  defect  in  an 
articular   ligament    was   successfully   replaceil   by    fascia. 

Incidence  and  Diagnosis  of  Complicating  Factors  in 
Gastric  and   Duodenal   Lesions.       l\r>iKi(M.\N      The 

American     J  'iiiii.ii     ,./     u,ult.>-l:iilc' uLuiw     January, 
1914. 

The  author  has  compiled  this  paper  on  the  basis  .if  1800 
cases  operated  upon  at  the  Mayo  clinic.  The  f(. Mowing 
points  of  interest  were  noted  in  this  valuable  article: 

1.  In  77S  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer,  pyloric  obstruction 
was  noted  in  194  or  26  per  cent.  In  324  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer,  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  seen  in  94  or  2")  per  cent. 

2.  Many  cases  of  chronic  perforation  pursue  their  course 
without  pain,  .\ctitc  perforation  often  simulates  acute 
appendicitis  because  the  escaping  fluids  gravitate  into  the 
nght  iliac  fossa.  I'erforalion  is  noted  in  2K  |>cr  cent  of 
all  duodenal  ulcers.  Of  216  perforations,  4  were  acute. 
13  acute  "protected,"  65  subacute,  and  137  chronic  perfora- 
tions. 

Of  gastric  ulcers,  25  3  per  cent  perforate;  of  H2  perfora- 
tions. 20  were  subacute  and  62  chronic  ruptures. 

Gasiro-cnterostomy  was  i>crformed  in  practically  all 
cases. 

3.  Gross  hemorrhage  from  the  mouili  or  Ix.wcl  was 
present  in  20  per  cent  of  all  duodenal  ulcers. 

Six  Cases  of  Megacolon.  Itm  smok  and  Smuhrl  .4r- 
f/ii;r.f  des  Maladies  de  I'.lf'l'areil  Dii/estif  el  de  la 
S'lilritioii,   1914,   VIII.   page    1    (January). 

Six  cases  of  megacolon  arc  reponeil.  observed  clinic- 
ally, and  with  complete  proctoscopic  and  radioscopic  ob- 
servations.    The   results   are   summari/cd   as   follows: 

1.  I-ive  of  the  six  cases  present  a  valve  f..riinli..n.  13-17 
cm.  from  the  anus,  visible  distinctly  with  the  pr'«-loscopr ; 
upon  forcing  the  way  jiast  llii.s  'valve,  the  iiroctoscojM: 
enters  the  very  much  dil.iled  sigmoid  .Ml  of  the  rases 
presenting  this  valve  formation  showed  active  clinical 
•ymptoms  of  ihnr  ilisease.  The  sixth  case,  without  thi» 
valve  arrangement,  suffered  no  evidence  of  the  malady. 
The  valve  formation  disappears  under  ;inrsthrsia.  and  it 
due  to  a  "l>cnd"  of  the  ifut  at  this  jx-int. 

2.  There  are  three  classes  differenlialcd  (a)  megacolon 
with  latent  symptoms;  this  class  calls  for  medical  treat- 
ment only,  (b)  Megacolon  with  intestinal  symptoms; 
surgical  treatment  consisting  of  ile<vsigmoido«lomy  is 
sufficient  (c)  Megacolon  with  intestinal  symjiioms  ac- 
companied by  signs  of  a  general  intoxication;  ilco- 
sigmoidostomy  with  resection  of  the  involved  intciline  is 
indicated 
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Chronic  Gastric  Ulcer  and  Its  Relation  to  Gastric 
Carcinoma.  Review  of  684  sijecimens.  W.  M.  Mac- 
Carty  and  A.  C.  Broders,  Rochester,  Minn.  Archizu's 
of  Internal  Medicine,  February  15,   1914. 

The  question  as  to  how  frequently  carcinoma  develops 
in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  obviously  unanswerable, 
according  to  MacCarty  and  Broders.  All  that  can  be  defi- 
nitely claimed  is  a  rather  frequent  association  of  histolog- 
ically typical  carcinoma  in  gastric  ulcers.  Of  684  speci- 
mens of  ulcer  excised  in  the  Mayo  clinic,  191  were  chronic 
ulcers  in  which  no  histologic  evidence  of  carcinoma  was 
present :  472  presented  the  characteristics  of  simple  ulcer 
plus  the  presence  of  carcinoma ;  in  21  specimens  the  pres- 
ence of  cancer  was  doubtful.  The  ulcer  which  contains 
the  smallest  amounts  of  carcinoma  contains  these  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  borders  and  not  in  the  base.  This  associa- 
tion should  lead  the  practitioner  to  suspect  malignancy  in 
many  clear  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  differen- 
tial diagnosis  cannot  be  made  by  clinical  methods,  but  only 
by  the  pathologist  after  the  ulcer  has  been  excised. 

Surgical  Treatment   (Splenectomy)   of  Diseases  of  the 
Blood.     {Die   Blutkrankheiten    itnd   live   Chirurgische 
Behandlung    (Mihetstirl'ation ).)     R.    Muehsam,   Ber- 
lin.    Deutsche   Medizinisclte    W ochenschrift,    February 
19,   1914. 
A   number   of    cases   operated   upon   by   the   author   and 
many  others   from  the  literature  are  analyzed.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  splenectomy  can  have  no  effect  upon  infectious 
and    septic   processes   in   which    the    enlargement    of    the 
spleen  is  a  small  part  of  the  general  picture.     It  has   no 
influence  upon  malaria  and  is  contraindicated  in  leukemia. 
On   the  other  hand,   a  well-timed    splenectomy   in   Banti's 
disease  may  be  fairly  definitely  counted  upon  to  result  in 
cure.     The  latter  may  obtain  even  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
disease   (ascites),  when  the  removal  of  the  spleen  is  com- 
bined   with     an     omentopexy.     Seven     cases     of     infantile 
splenic    anemia  have  been   saved   by  the   operation.     In   a 
series  of  cases  of  hemolytic  jaimdice,  splenectomy  appears 
to  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  outcome.     A   certain  per- 
centage  of   cases   of   pernicious   anemia  are   definitely  im- 
proved by  the  operation.     It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state 
in  advance  which  cases  will  be  benefited  and  for  which  the 
operation  is  of  no  avail. 

Lithiasis  of  the  Branches  of  the  Hepatic  Duct.        (La 

Lithlasc  dcs  Brandies  de  Bifurcation  de  I'  Hcpatique.) 
E.  Qu6nu  and  P.  Mathieu,  Paris.  Rcine  de  Chirur- 
ijie,  February  10,  1914. 

This  paper  represents  an  efi^ort  to  draw  more  wide- 
spread attention  to  a  condition  which,  though  not  fre- 
quently encountered,  presents  a  very  dilTicult  problem  to 
the  surgeon.  After  outlining  the  condition  termed  intra- 
hepatic lithiasis  and  referring  to  an  important  paper  by 
Beer  on  that  subject,  the  authors  describe  minutely  three 
cases  of  their  own  and  four  of  Kehr's.  In  their  cases  the 
end  result  was  finally  good  in  all ;  one  patient  has  re- 
mained well  for  four  and  a  half  years.  The  prognosis  of 
this  condition  is  nevertheless  grave,  for  the  lithiasis  is 
generally  of  very  prolonged  duration,  and  recurrences  are 
avoidable  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  authors  insist 
upon  the  wide  drainage  of  the  involved  ducts  and  upon 
second  or  even  third  operations  upon  manifestations  of 
renewed  biliary  obstruction  when  lithiasis  of  the  hepatic 
ducts  coexists  with  intrahepatic  lithiasis,  the  prognosis 
is  even  more  grave.  Two  groups  of  cases  of  lithiasis  of 
the  ducts  are  described  :  one  in  which  the  stones  are  num- 
erous and  small ;  the  other,  in  which  the  calculi  are  firmly 
adherent  to  tlie  walls  of  the  ducts. 

Sulphuric  Ether  Lavage  in  Infections.  A  Preliminary 
Clinical  Report  of  30  cases  Treated  by  This 
Method.  G.  De  Tarnowsky,  Chicago.  Journal 
American  Medical  Association,  January  24,  1914. 

In  a  preliminary  clinical  report  of  thirty  cases  treated 
by  the  Souligoux-Morestin  method  of  sulphuric  ether  lav- 
age of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  He  Tarnowsky  says  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  method  during  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Paris  clinics  where  it  is  used  in  five  hospitals  as  a 
routine  measure  in  all  laparotomies.     It  was  his  privilege 


to  watch  the  modus  operandi  and  to  notice  the  absence  of 
unfavorable  sequels.  Eight  years'  experience  with  ether  as 
a  local  disinfectant  had  convinced  him  already  that  it  was 
harmless  as  regards  cell  degeneration,  and  he  quotes  the 
French  authorities  to  the  same  effect.  He  began  using  it 
in  his  abdominal  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1913,  in  both  private  and  charity  cases  with  uniformly 
gratifying  results.  The  technic  is  described  by  him  as  fol- 
lows: "After  removal  of  pathologic  tissue  free  pus  is 
carefully  wiped  out ;  then  ether  is  freely  poured  into  the 
abdomen  and  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  all  of  the 
viscera  in  a  case  of  general  peritonitis.  The  viscera  are 
literally  washed  in  ether,  hence  the  term  'lavage'  adopted 
by  the  French.  As  much  as  a  quart  of  ether  has  been  thus 
used.  After  having  remained  in  contact  with  the  abdom- 
inal organs  for  from  two  to  five  minutes,  it  is  mopped  out 
by  means  of  gauze  sponges  and  the  abdomen  is  closed  with 
one  small  drain.  In  circumscribed  peritonitis  the  pus  cav- 
ity, having  been  wiped  out,  is  filled  with  ether  and  the 
abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage.  In  pelvic  peritonitis, 
ether-soaked  sponges  are  applied  to  all  involved  surfaces, 
and  then  two  ounces  of  ether  are  poured  into  Douglas' 
pouch  and  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage.  The 
immediate  effect  of  ether,  thus  applied,  is  to  cause  a  mo- 
mentary capillary  contraction  followed  by  a  hyperemia  of 
the  viscera.  There  is  a  moderate  formation  of  carbon 
dioxid  in  the  abdomen,  evinced  by  a  liubbling  sound  and 
the  escape  of  bubbles  from  the  surface  of  the  ether. 
Ether  is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  serosa ;  this  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  no  change  in  the  anesthesia  of  the  patient 
has  been  reported  to  date."  De  Tarnowsky's  thirty  cases 
included  three  cases  of  gangrenous  appendicitis  with  gen- 
eral peritonitis,  four  cases  of  localized  abdominal  perito- 
nitis, two  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  one  of  acute  cholecys- 
titis with  adhesions  in  which  the  bactericidal  action  was 
very  apparent.  The  remaining  cases  were  not  acutely  sep- 
tic. In  75  per  cent  the  postoperative  pain  and  restlessness 
were  lessened  and  were  not  increased  in  the  remaining  25 
per  cent.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  less  pain  than 
there  is  ordinarily  encountered,  and  there  was  no  mortal- 
ity in  this  series.  Experimental  study  on  animals  is  being 
carried  on  by  Dr.'  Bissel  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  and 
will  be  reported  later. 

Laryngectomy  With  Associated  Gastrostomy.  {Laryn- 
gcktoniie  mit  Beigefiigter  Gastrostomie.)  F.  Torek, 
New  York.  Zcntmlblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  December  27, 
1913. 

Torek  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  feeding  patients 
after  total  laryngectomy.  The  usual  method,  i.  e.,  by  a 
tube  passed  into  the  esophagus,  is  attended  by  the  great 
danger  of  infection  of  the  wound.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  Torek  recommends  that  at  the  completion  of  the 
laryngectomy  (which  can  be  done  under  a  local  anesthe- 
sia) a  gastrostomy  according  to  the  method  of  Witzel  be 
performed.  In  one  case  in  which  this  procedure  was  done, 
the  post-operative  healing  of  the  laryngectomy  wound  was 
unusually  free  from  the  complications  of  infection. 

Autogenous  Vaccine  in  the  Treatment  of  Hay  Fever. 

P.  M.  Farrincton.     The  Laryngoscope,  January,  1914. 

The  author  injects  a  vaccine  prepared  from  a  film  of 
secretion  from  along  the  middle  turbinates  transferred  to 
agar  tubes.  An  average  of  two  hundred  million  bacteria 
were  given  every  fourth  day  for  nine  injections.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows :  Out  of  the  twenty-five  patients 
treated,  thirteen  were  cured,  si.x  markedly  improved,  three 
slightly  improved,  and  three  failures.  Of  the  thirteen  pa- 
tients cured,  eight  had  asthma  as  a  complication;  of  the 
six  markedly   improved,   five   had   asthma. 

On  the  Use  of  Electro-magnets  in  the  Extraction  of 
Metallic  Bodies  From  the  Trachea  and  Bronchi, 
With  Report  of  Cases.  .Samuel  Iglauer.  The  La- 
ryngoscope, January,  1914. 

In  the  literature  eleven  cases  are  recorded  in  which  ex- 
traction by  electro-magnets  was  undertaken.  Seven  of 
these  cases  were  successful.  A  review  of  the  recorded 
clinical  cases,  as  well  as  of  the  writer's,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  exceptional  instances  the  electro-magnet 
may  prove    of    great    value  in  the  extraction  of   foreign 
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bodies  from  the  lungs.  These  cases  would  be  limited  to 
that  group  in  which  the  foreign  body  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  bronchoscope  or  was  concealed  in  profuse 
secretions.  The  magnet  may  also  attract  the  loreiKU  body 
and  thereby  shorten  the  search  when  an  external  operation 
becomes  necessary.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
however,  the  bronchoscope  will  remain  the  instrument  of 
choice. 

Acute  Phlegmonous  Epigiottiditis.  M.  D.  Leuekma.s 
The  Laryiigoscofe,  Januar>',  1914. 

This  condition  is  au  infectious  process  involving  the 
submucous  structures  of  the  epiglottis  and  contiguous  tis- 
sues. In  the  four  cases  which  came  under  the  writer's 
observation  suppuration  accompanied  the  inflammatory 
synclr..nic  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  on- 
set t  local  manifestations.  There  U  usually  a 
s^  '.he  throat  accompanied  by  painful  dcgluti- 
ti.  :  c  .  f  fulness  or  obstruction  m  this  rc,{ion. 
The  \  •  und  guttural.  These  symptoms  rap- 
idly pr.  .  ;.  assume  a  serious  aspect  in  a  few 
hours.  \  .ittack  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed l>y  .1  i:  <  •  icmperature.  Examination  shows  an 
enormously  sw'.llni  epiglottis,  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  Its  natur;il  m/c. 

Operative  Technique  for  Conservation  of  the  Superior 
(FrontLj-P.iIpcbral)  Branches  of  the  Facial  Nerve 
in  'I  ition  of  the  Non-Cancerous  Parotid. 

II  [     A'u"i.-ju.r      yiufi'rU-urs      (l-ronto- 

I'a  .  aiial  duns  i'lixtirpjtioti  Tot'Jif  de  la 

Paru!uij  tj.  ^  .  :u/-i  du  Conctr  Techniqut  Opiratoire.) 
P.  Duval,  Ha-ue  de  Chirurgie,  February  10,  1914. 

f^-       ■■  •'  -'      nmjiloms  of  cancer  of  the  parotid  is 

til'  .<•  facial  nerve,  and  the  author  thcrc- 

l'  ■  :iis   procedure   for  carcinoma  of    the 

(;!  .  r.    n    is   now    well   established   that    radical 

r' ■  ten    indicated    fr>r  "mixed"   tumors   of   the 

!■  s^  for  frankly  benign  ones.     Intra^jlandu- 

'len  the  rule,  because  of  the   fear  of 

rve;  recurrences  have  frequently  fol- 

The  author's  plan  is  a  radical  ex- 

th  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower  branches 

1  the  conservation  of  the  upper.     He 

■'  the   facial   is  of  great  significance 

hes  are  afTected. 

■  -  the  parotid  at  a  much  higher 

ipposcd.     Duval's   technique   is 

I-   nerve   before   it   enters   the 

the  fronto-palpebral  branch  in 

i'   the   gland. 

m  riv;    at    the    mastoid,    follows   the 

■c   sternoma'toid.     This  is  joined   by 

•hr    car    and    extending    along    the 

I    IS   divided   at   its   origin,   and 

above  the  linqual      The  postc- 

•iriior  is  drawn   forwards  and 

is  divifled.     In  front  of 

-cil,  and  the  bifurcation 

ilily  determined  and  arc 

II    r-Ti'lily   mobilized.     Keneath 

.:land  :  this  portion  is  drawn  to 

with   the   rest   of  the   parotid. 

proceeds    along    the    classical 

'   the  parotid  the  divided  mus- 

by  Duval  in  two 
'owj  little  <lamage 
ihe  nerve. 

The  Prognosis  of  Ssrcoma  of  the  Testicle.    E.    H.    Cot>- 

„  .V  •,--'  o    I.-   c„,..„v    M- »;on      Hojion  MedUat  and 

■■>.  1914 

■'■jsed   in   text-books   re- 

vt   tumor  of  the  testicle 

J'  :lied  Ihe  result*  in 

>*|  General    Hospital 

'I'  ^es   a   pathological 

«•■  •<   could   be  deter- 

r  Of  these.  30  died 

i-  well,  and   12  died 


from  other  causes.  In  the  operated  cases,  there  was  a 
mortality  of  59.t(J  per  cent.  In  four  of  the  W  cases,  the 
testicle  was  unilescendt-d,  confirming  the  belief  that  unde- 
scended testes  are  more  subject  to  malignant  degenera- 
tion. Of  3i  oporated  cases  that  dicil  from  the  disease.  21 
had  no  sign  of  iiu-tatasis  at  operation,  yet  death  occurred 
in  all  within  ihne  years.  Only  I-  showed  metastasis  at 
operation.  In  21  cases  in  which  the  locati.n  of  the  nieta- 
slasis   was  mentioned.    13   were   abiloiiiinal 

Further  Observations  on  the  Use  of  the  High  Fre- 
quency Spark  for  the  Relief  of  Prostatic  Obstruc- 
tion in  Selected  Cases.  H  C  Uluuek,  New  \  ork. 
Mt-Jwjl  Kcc.rd,  Icbruary   14,   1914. 

Bugbee  recommends  the  high  frequency  spark,  applied 
through  the  cystoscope  in  the  manner  devised  by  Beer  for 
intravesical  papillomata,  for  certain  cases  of  prostatic  ob- 
struction. He  gives  a  tabulated  report  of  14  cases,  all  of 
whom  have  either  been  cured  or  were  greatly  relieved. 
The  cases  for  which  he  recommends  this  fneth>i<l  of  treat- 
ment are  the   following : 

I.  Small  fibrous  prostates,  which  form  a  hard  ring  about 
the  vesical  neck,  not  only  constricting  the  internal  urethral 
orifice,  but  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  internal 
vesical  sphincter  muscle.  2.  KIcvalions  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  gland  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  an  elevation  of 
the  trigone,  or  more  or  less  distinct  median  lobe,  without 
general  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  3.  Irregular  pros- 
tatic lobes,  narrowing  the  vesical  outlet,  or  nodules  of 
prostate  left  after  incomplete  prostatectomy  4.  Knlarge- 
ment  of  the  prostate  of  wliate\er  size  an<l  form,  where 
open  oiicralion  is  refused  or  contraimlicated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient 

For  the  technic  of  applicaliiiii,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  pai)er. 

Observations  Following  the  Use  of  Collargol  in 
Pyelography.  Ckcil  W  .  \  i  .st,  Baltimore.  Juhns 
llxfkiiis  llosfilal  [iulletm,  March,  1914. 

Sunimary. — .\t  operation,  collargol  has  lieen  found  in 
the  kidney  and  perirenal  tissues  in  live  uf  our  cases,  and 
in  one  case  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  kidney  and 
perirenal  tissues  in  these  cases  were  colored  dark  brown 
or  bluish  black  and  were  e<lematous.  The  amount  of  dis- 
coloration was  noticed  in  one  instance  to  extend  through- 
out the  entire  retrojieritoncal  space  of  the  side  injected. 
In  this  case  a  rclroperitoiical  abscess  developed  which 
necessitated  a  second  operation 

The  time  between  the  injection  and  operation  varied 
from  one  to  five  days. 

Both  10  per  cent  and  l.s  per  cent  solutions  were  used. 
No  difference  in  the  resulting  clinical  symptoms  was 
noted. 

Pain  may  be  quite  severe,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  once  for  ten  days. 

.•\s  shown  by  the  charts,  there  in.ty  be  a  definite  rise  in 
temperature,  102' I',  being  reported  in  two  cases  and 
104'F.  in  another. 

While  no  case  of  nephritis  has  been  vhowii  to  accom- 
pany these  symptoms,  there  are  definite  urinary  changes. 
The  examinations  have  shown  white  bl(Jod  cells,  red  blood 
cells,  with  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  to  be  present  three 
days  following  the  injection;  casts  for  nine  days;  anci  al- 
bumen in  two  for  twenty- four  <lay»;  while  in  a  third  a 
trace  was  delected  after  IIK  days 

In  three  cases  where  collargol  was  used,  death  has  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  evident  that  it  was  precipitated  by  the 
collargol. 

Collargol  should  lie  u«ed  onl^  when  absolutely  necessary. 

It  shriiild  l>e  allowed  lo  run  into  the  renal  pelvin  in  small 
amounts  and  under  very  low   pressure. 

A  frethly  prepared  s'>hition.  not  over  IS  per  cent,  should 
be  used. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nymptom*  here  mentioned  he 
known  by  ihote  using  this  method  of  pvelography,  and 
especial  care  I>r  exercised  to  avoid  their  r<currence. 

On  account  of  the  results  hrrc  shown,  %/ime  other  me- 
dium must  be  (ought  which  will  give  a  ihadow  by  not 
iniuring  the  renal  «ub«l.ince.  .\fter  a  more  extensive  use 
oi  «i!%rr  iodide  emulsion,  ibis  material  may  be  found  to 
serve  well. 
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Cancer  of  the  Prostate.  P.  J.  Freyer,  London.  The 
Urologic  and  Cutaneous  Reviczv,  February.   1914. 

This  is  a  clinical  presentation  of  the  subject  and  does 
not  deal  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  its  develop- 
ment froin  adenofibroma  of  the  prostate  (Albarran, 
Halle)  ;  13.4  per  cent  of  1276  cases  of  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment were  clinically  carcinoma.  The  condition  is  there- 
fore much  commoner  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  prostate  resemble 
those  of  ordinary  prostatic  enlargement.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, however,  to  note  that  the  symptoms  run  their 
course  rapidly,  in  a  few  months,  in  fact.  Carcinoma 
should  be  suspected  if  the  symptoms  develop  in  individuals 
under  fifty  or  over  seventy  years  of  age.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  symptoms  of  advanced  prostatic 
carcinoma.  Freyer  insists  that  hematuria  is  a  symptom  of 
prostatic  hypertrophy  rather  than  of  carcinoma,  except  if 
the  latter  be  very  advanced. 

The  passage  of  a  soft  catheter  often  aids  greatly  in  the 
diagnosis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  benign  enlarge- 
ment the  coude  catheter  easily  enters  the  bladder;  in  ma- 
lignant disease  the  catheter  meets  with  a  sudden  resistance 
in  the  prostatic  urethra  owing  to  the  dense  and  unresisting 
tissue.  There  may  also  be  pain  and  a  little  bleeding  as  a 
result.  Upon  rectal  examination  the  cancerous  prostate 
may  present  nodules,  irregularities,  especially  the  advanced 
tumors.  The  most  significant  feature  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  organ  is  its  immobility. 

Palliative  treatment  can  alone  be  practiced  for  advanced 
carcinoma.  When  the  growth  is  yet  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  capsule,  the  results  of  suprapubic  prostatec- 
tomy are  very  good  indeed.  The  details  of  a  number  of 
the  cases  are  presented. 

Corynebacterium  Hodgkini  in  Lymphatic  Leukemia 
and  Hodgkin's  Disease.  .•\.  E.  Steele,  Boston.  Bos- 
tun  Mcilu-al  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  22,  1914. 

Steele  isolated  a  diphtheroid  organism  identical  with  that 
first  discovered  by  Negri  and  Miermet.  in  one  case  each  of 
lymphatic  leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease.  Inasmuch  as 
this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Bunting  and  Yates 
in  seven  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  and  by  Billings  and 
Rosenow  in  twelve  cases  of  the  same  malady,  the  proba- 
bility that  this  organism  has  some  definite  relation  to 
Hodgkin's  disease  is  rather  strong.  Billings  and  Rosenow 
have  suggested  a  vaccine  for  purposes  of  treatment,  but 
thus  far  no  results  have  been  reported. 

Two   Female  Xiphopagi   (Deux  Fillettes   Xiphopages). 

Dr.  G.  Lefilli.atre  and  Dr.  Aubourg.     Paris,  France. 
Paris  Medical,  February  14,  1914. 

The  authors  give  a  detailed  account  of  two  female  chil- 
dren who  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  tissue  at  the  level  of 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  parents  were  healthy,  the 
mother  being  forty-four  years  of  age.  Pregnancy  was 
normal  and  the  labor  proceeded  apparently  normally  until, 
after  the  presentation  of  the  head,  all  progress  stopped. 
By  inserting  the  hand  into  the  uterus  it  was  found  that  the 
fetus  was  a  "monster"  and  that  the  second  fetus  was  in  a 
transverse  position.  A  podalic  version  was  performed  on 
the  latter  and  the  two  children  were  extracted  together, 
one  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  foot.  This  necessitated 
a  rotation  of  the  bridge  of  tissue  uniting  the  children, 
which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  do  any  harm,  for  the 
babies  appeared  to  be  quite  normal. 

The  temperatures  and  blood  counts  of  these  two  indi- 
viduals differ.  A'-ray  examination  shows  that  the  bridge 
of  tissue  contains  a  rod  of  cartilage,  but  apparently  no 
vital  organs  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  passage 
of  coils  of  small  intestine  from  one  abdominal  cavity  into 
the  other  during  deep  expiration.  This  was  repeatedly 
shown  by  bismuth  ;i:-ray  plates. 

The  children  gained  in  weight  on  breast  milk,  and  the 
authors  con.sider  them  excellent  cases  for  surgical  inter- 
vention. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Internal  Hydrocephalus  in 
Infants.  (Traileincnt  Opcratoire  de  VHydroccphalie 
Interne  chez  les  Enfants.)  L.  M.  Pussep,  St.  Peters- 
burg.   Revue  de  Chirurgie,  December  10,  1913. 


The  author  has  practiced  his  operation  in  twenty  infants 
suffering  from  hydrocephalus  from  various  causes.  The 
procedure,  in  brief,  consists  in  an  exposure  of  the  right 
(generally)  parietal  lobe  through  a  flap  incision.  The 
dura  is  incised,  the  ventricle  aspirated,  and  a  small  silver 
canula  is  fixed  in  the  ventricular  cavity.  The  fluid  escap- 
ing from  the  canula  drains  into  the  subcutaneous  space. 
This  procedure  has  been  curative  in  several  cases  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  hydrocephalus  is  a  benign  one 
(inflammatory  closure  of  one  of  the  exits  for  the  fluid). 
In  no  instance  did  the  presence  of  the  canula  prove  irri- 
tating. The  operation  gives  the  best  results  only  when 
general  treatment  is  actively  carried  out. 

Technic  of  Neosalvarsan  Injection  Into  the  Jugular 
and  Scalp  Veins  of  Infants.  Germain  Blechman, 
Paris,   France.     Fans  Medical,  January  31,   1914. 

The  author  gives  a  precise  account  of  the  technic  of  in- 
jecting neosalvarsan  intravenously  in  infants.  In  an  ex- 
perience of  one  hundred  cases  he  has  had  excellent  results 
in  using  the  external  jugular  veins  or  the  veins  of  the 
scalp.  No  preliminary  dissection  is  necessary,  and  if  one 
has  fine  calibred  needles  with  sharp  points,  as  a  rule  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  vein.  Three  assist- 
ants are  necessary  to  keep  the  child  perfectly  quiet  during 
the  injection.  Neosalvarsan  was  used  in  all  the  cases.  It 
was  given  once  a  week  or  every  two  weeks  for  five  to 
seven  injections.  The  initial  dose  was  at  least  1  centigram 
per  kilo;  the  final  dose  was  lJ/>  centigram  per  kilo.  How- 
ever, in  children  under  one  year  no  dose  was  larger  than 
2  centigrams,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  child. 

The  author  claims  to  have  had  very  little  difficulty  with 
the  technical  part  of  the  drug's  administration  and  believes 
this  to  be  the  method  of  choice.  Only  twice  did  a  hema- 
toma from  a  previous  injection  interfere  with  the  technic 
and  this  was  overcome  by  waiting  a  few  days  for  its  sub- 
sidence. 

The  therapeutic  results  from  neosalvarsan  were  excel- 
lent. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  Luxation  and  Separation  of  the 
Meniscus.  (Zur  Diagnose  der  Meniscushtxation  und 
dcs  Meniscusabrisses.)  E.  Bircher.  Aarau,  Zenlral- 
blatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  November  29,  1913. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  above  mentioned  conditions  is 
oftentimes  attended  by  much  difficulty,  especially  if  the 
luxation  or  separation  is  of  minor  degree.  Bircher  has 
found  that  auscultation  of  the  knee  during  slow  passive 
flexion  and  extension  affords  a  positive  means  of  diagnos- 
ing these  conditions.  A  peculiar  rubbing  sound  is  heard 
on  the  medial  or  lateral  edge  of  the  meniscus.  The  sound 
is  more  pronounced  during  flexion  than  in  extension.  This 
sign  was  confirmed  at  operation  in  six  or  seven  cases. 

Juvenile  Hyperthyroidism.  W.  H.  Lewis,  Rochester, 
Minn.  The  Saint  Paul  Medical  Journal,  P^ebruary, 
1014. 

In  a  period  of  eight  years  there  have  been  1,512  patients 
operated  upon  at  the  Mayo  clinic  for  exophthalmic  goiter. 
Of  this  number  five  were  under  ten  years  of  age  (one  in 
three  hundred  cases).  Lewis  gives  a  brief  history  of  each 
of  these  five  children  and  discusses  the  symptomatology  of 
hyperthyroidism  in  childhood. 

In  each  of  these  cases  there  was  a  firm,  noticeably  en- 
larged thyroid  apparently  hyperplastic  to  the  touch.  The 
following  symptoms  were  noted :  vasomotor  disturbance 
of  the  skin  in  one,  tremor  in  three,  mental  irritability  in 
four,  tachycardia  in  five,  exophthalmos  in  five.  AH  the 
other  features  observed  in  the  disease  in  adults  participate 
in  the  vigorous  activities  of  their  associates  without  appar- 
ent cardiac  or  muscular  distress,  while  none  of  them  even 
approached  the  crisis  so  frequently  seen  in  adults. 

A  double  ligation  was  performed  on  three  of  these  pa- 
tients;  in  two  a  portion  of  the  thyroid  was  resected,  one 
being  preceded  by  a  single  ligation,  all  of  which  operations 
gave  prompt  and,  up  to  date,  satisfactory  results,  in  contra- 
distinction to  adults,  most  of  whom  do  not  seem  to  be 
safe  without  a  thyroidectomy.  All  the  patients  were  girls, 
their  ages  ranging  from   four  to  eight  years. 
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\  ALVE  IN  THE  X-RAV  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Dk.  Ernst  Makcuse, 

Berlin,  Germany. 

1  here  are  two  methods  of  e.xamining  the  intes- 

s  by  the  x-rays.     The  first  is  the  filHng  per  os 

the    Ricdcr   contrast    meal,    consisting   of    350 

:nmes  of  gruel  and   50  grammes  of  carbonate 

't  nitrite)  of  bismuth  or  75  grains  of  sulphate 

':»arium.     It  is  necessary  to  get  a  pure  prepara- 

1  of  the  barium,  as  there  have  been  fatal  into.x- 

lons  from  soluble  salts  of  barium.     Such  acci- 

:s  can  be  avoided  by  prescribing  barium  sulphate 

■issimum    for  .r-ray  purposes.     If   the   stomacli 

!  the  small  intestines  are  normal,  they  will  both 

emptied  si.x  hours  after  such  a  contrast  meal, 

i  the  whole  bismuth  shadows  will  be   found  in 

colon  ascendens,  and  by   further  examinations, 

■r  9,  12,  24  hours,  one  will  be  able  to  examine 

lually  the  whole  colon.     But  if  there  is  a  stric- 

in  the  stomach  or  in  the  small  intestine,  bis- 

h   ingcsta   will   be   found   even  after  a   longer 

:od  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum.     Not  every  rctcn- 

after  six  hours,  however,  is  due  to  a  stricture 

the  small   intestine.    For  Schivarc^    found  out 

'.  in  cases  of  enteroptosis  there  are  often,  after 

r  10  hours,  still  some  bismuth  shadows  in  the 

■  est  loops  of  the  ileum.     Grocdcl'  directed  our 

ntion  to  another  group  of  cases  that  show  the 

c  retention  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  small  in- 

ine,  and  these,  too,  where  there  is  no  stricture 

he  intestine,  as  it  is  easy  to  find  out  by  the  sec- 

!  standard  method  of  examining  the  intestine  by 

aid  of  the  x-rays:  the  contrast  enema.     It  con- 

•^  of  an  emulsion  of  150-200  grammes  of  sul- 

tte  of  barium,  300  grammes  of  bolus  alba,  and 

lukewarm  water  to  the  total  amount*  of  one  liter  of 

liquid.     Such  an  enema,  injected  under  a  pressure 

of  not  more  than  half  a  meter  of  height,  will  in 

normal  cases  fill  the  whole  colon  up  to  the  cecum. 

;  there  are  cases  in  which  this  contrast  enema, 

the    x-ray    plate    will    demonstrate,    penetrates 

lUgh  ttic  iU-o'-ecal  valve  into  the  lower  loops  of 

ileum.     This  symptom  of  insufficiency  of  the 

valve  is,  as  Groedel  has  shown,  often   connected 

wi-h  a  retention  of  the  contrast  meal  in  the  ileum, 

1  he  supposes  that  this  is  caused  by  the  flowing 


liark  oi  tile  cecal  coiUeiUb  into  the  ileum  ikiriny  di- 
gestion. As  he  observed  this  insufficiency  of  tiie 
valve  in  cases  of  chronic  appendicitis,  lie  suggested 
a  causal  connection  between  the  appendicitis  and 
the  dehiscence  of  the  valve,  and  he  believes  that  the 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  cecal  mucosa  and  the 
adhesions  occurring  in  most  of  the  cases  call  forth 
the  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  The  pains  of  which 
his  patients  complained  are  to  his  idea  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  small  intestine  through  their 
abnormal  contents. 

Diellen'  was  the  first  who  denied  that  this  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  valve  was  a  typical  pathological 
symptom ;  he  found  it,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  associated  with  chronic  appendicitis, 
but  also  in  other  cases  where  there  was  no  affection 
of  the  appendix,  but  other  i)athological  changes  in 
some  other  part  of  the  colon  or  its  neighborhood. 
He  observed  this  insufficiency  of  the  valve  in  cases 
of  spastic  obstipation,  of  obstipation  of  the  so-called 
ascendens  typus,  pericolitic,  and  pericholecystitic 
adhesions  and  even  in  a  case  of  hydrops  of  tiie  gall 
bladder  and  of  s()ondylitic  abscess.  Lohfeldt*  too, 
who  observed  the  symptoms  in  two  cases  of  peri- 
typhlitis, does  not  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  any  diag- 
nostic value. 

I  myself  have  observed  this  insufficiency  of  the 
ileocecal  in  eight  cases ;  in  only  three  of  which  there 
was  an  inflammation  of  the  appendix. 

Case  I.  Mr.  B.,  over  60  years  old,  fell  suddenly 
sick  with  heavy  pains  in  his  right  side;  there  was 
a  slight  irritation  of  the  peritoneum  with  a  distinct 
meteorism  and  a  muscular  spasm  over  the  ileocecal 
fossa,  but  no  fever.  On  account  of  his  age,  no 
immediate  operation  was  performed,  and  he  slowly 
recovered,  but  the  meteorism  was  still  noticeable, 
especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
.r-r.Tv  examin.Ttioii  showed  that  six  liour?  after  the 
contrast  meal  the  small  intestine  was  already  empty, 
but  that  there  was  insufficiency  of  the  valve. 

Case  II.  Mr.  F.  suffered  for  some  weeks  from 
pains  iti  the  ileocecal  region.  There  was  continuous 
resistance  in  the  ileocecal  fossa,  and  McBurncy's 
point  was  sensitive  even  to  a  slight  touch.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  x-ray  observation  showed  that  the 
contrast  enema  ascended  into  the  smaller  intestine. 
There  was  no  operation. 
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Case  III.  Mrs.  P.  suffered  for  two  months  from 
pains  in  her  right  side  and  there  were  all  the  signs 
of  a  chronic  appendicitis.  Six  hours  after  the  con- 
trast meal  I  found  ample  residues  in  the  small  in- 
testines and  when  an  enema  (one  liter  of  liquid) 
was  administered,  she  complained  of  having  pains 
in  her  abdomen.  On  the  A'-ray  plate,  some  of  the 
lower  loops  of  the  small  intestine  were  filled  with 
the  bismuth  enema.  The  patient  was  operated 
upon  and  we  found  adhesions  fixing  the  base  of  the 
appendix  to  the  cecum  and  the  tip  to  the  side  walls 
of  the  pelvis. 

This  condition  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete  ex- 
planation for  the  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  The 
appendix  fixed  through  adhesions  to  the  side  wall 
of  the  pelvis  is  always  pulling  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  cecum  and  may  in  that  way  cause  the  dehis- 
cence of  the  valve.  But  the  pains  of  which  the 
patient  complained  during  the  injection  were  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  the  flowing  back  of  the  enema  into 
the  ileum,  as  Groedel  supposes,  for  in  my  case  I 
could  observe  the  filling  of  the  small  intestine  long 
before  the  patient  complained  of  pains.  In  some 
other  cases,  which  showed  the  same  dehiscence  of 
the  valve,  there  were  no  pains  during  the  injection 
of  the  enema,  and  some  of  my  patients,  who  cer- 
tainly had  a  normal  ileocecal  valve,  suffered  pains 
during  the  enema.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dietlen 
that  the  pains  are  due  to  the  pulling  of  the  adhe- 
sions in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cecum. 

In  these  three  cases  I  am  convinced  that  the  ap- 
pendicitis is  responsible  for  the  insufficiency  of  the 
ileocecal  valve.  But  in  the  five  other  cases  there 
were  no  signs  of  perityphlitis  at  all,  though  in  the 
next  one  there  might  have  been  pericolitic  adhe- 
sions. 

Case  IV.  Mrs.  G.,  68  years  old,  had  suffered 
for  some  years  from  attacks  of  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  with  signs  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction. She  never  had  any  symptoms  suspicious 
of  appendicitis.  Considering  her  good  general  con- 
dition, the  long  duration  of  her  disease,  and  the 
lack  of  any  other  intestinal  trouble  in  her  record 
that  might  have  produced  a  stricture,  the  probable 
diagnosis  was  ileus  caused  by  pericolitic  adhesions. 
The  .r-ray  examination  showed  no  abnormal  func- 
tion of  the  bowels,  save  the  insufficiency  of  the 
ileocecal  valve. 

In  the  next  two  cases  the  appendix  had  previously 
been  removed. 

Case  V.  Miss  C,  a  girl  of  18  years,  with  all 
signs  of  neuropathic  constitution,  had  been  operated 
upon  half  a  year  before  for  chronic  appendicitis. 
The  appendix  contained  two  fecal  stones  and  was 


fixed  to  the  cecum  by  numerous  adhesions.  The 
stump  of  the  appendix  was  buried  and  the  mesen- 
teriolum  was  sutured  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  it 
also  with  normal  peritoneum.  Four  months  after 
the  operation  she  began  to  complain  of  attacks  of 
colics  in  the  abdomen.  The  .f-ray  examination 
showed  remnants  of  bismuth  chyme  in  the  small 
intestine  six  hours  after  the  meal  and  revealed  also 
insufficiency  of  the  valve.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion under  narcosis  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
tumor  of  the  genitals,  and  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the 
left  ovary  as  big  as  an  apple  was  removed;  but 
unfortunately  we  forgot  to  look  after  the  ileocecal 
region  and  see  if  there  were  any  adhesions. 

C.\SE  \T.  Mrs.  R.  had  been  operated  upon  four 
years  before  for  purulent  peritonitis  and  gangren- 
ous appendicitis.  One  year  later  there  was  an- 
other operation  for  hernia  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
during  which  we  found  numerous  adhesions  be- 
tween the  bowels.  Since  then  she  had  suffered 
from  attacks  of  ileus,  occurring  once  or  twice  a 
year  and  during  which  I  always  observed  in  the 
region  of  the  flexura  coli  dextra  an  enormously 
dilated  intestinal  loop.  Those  attacks  have  until 
now  always  passed  away  under  conservative  treat- 
ment. After  the  last  attack,  however,  I  made  an 
r-ray  examination,  hoping  to  find  the  seat  of  the 
supposed  obstruction  in  order  to  have  the  neces- 
sary information  if  an  operation  proved  necessary. 
But  I  could  find  nothing  abnormal  in  the  position  or 
the  function  of  the  intestine,  except  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  valve. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  in  this  case  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  band  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
flexura  hepatica,  due  to  the  previous  peritonitis, 
which,  under  certain  unknown  circumstances,  pro- 
duces the  intestinal  obstruction.  During  such  at- 
tacks, the  colon  ascendens  is  dilated,  as  we  are  able 
to  observe,  so  that  the  valve  becomes  insufficient. 
Genersich^  has  observed  that  by  gradually  dilat- 
ing the  large  intestine  we  can  artificially  produce 
.  the  dehiscence  of  the  valve  and  he  used  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  enemas  of  6-9  liters  of  liquid  in 
order  to  clean  even  the  higher  loops  of  the  small 
intestine.  I  think  the  same  dilatation  of  the  cecum 
and  dehiscence  of  the  valve  will  easily  occur  in 
cases  of  obstruction  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  colon. 
A  similar  condition  may  have  existed  in  the  last 
two  cases. 

Case  VII.  Mrs.  H.  suffers  slightly  from  consti- 
pation and  she  frequently  observed  traces  of  mucus 
in  her  feces,  but  she  has  no  enteritis  muco-mem- 
branacea.  She  complained  of  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  her  abdomen,  which  her  family  physician 
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ifjiii    wcic   >.au5cu    u_v    cholecystitis,   but    u    u.i? 
.  possible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  her  condition. 
c  x-ray  examination  showed  that  there  was  a 
iidcrable  ptosis  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  large 
<-stine,  so  that  the  colon  transversum  formed  very 
::e  angles  with  the  rest  of  the  colon,  but  as  far 
as  1  could  judge  there  were  no  adhesions  on  these 
angulations.     Ten  hours  after  the  contrast  meal  I 
still  found  bismutii  chyme  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ileum  and  by  an  enema  of  one  liter  of  liquid  I  could 
easily  till  many  of  the  lower  loops  of  the  small  in- 
testine. 

Grocdcl  would  perhaps  in  this  case  accuse  the 
catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the  colon  of 
the  dehiscence  of  the  valve.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  argument.  To  my  thinking  a  swollen 
valve  ought  to  shut  easier  and  earlier  than  a  nor- 
mal one.  I  rather  suppose  that  the  sharp  angula- 
tions at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures  may  at 
certain  moments  form  an  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  feces  and  produce  a  dilatation  of  the  differ- 
ent loops  and  in  that  way  the  insufficiency  of  the 
valve.  The  same  mechanism  may  prevail  in  the 
cases  of  chronic  obstipation  observed  by  Dietlen, 
and  also  in  the  last  case  that  showed  a  gross  imped- 
iment to  the  passage  of  the  feces  in  the  form  of  a 
cancer  of  the  colon. 

Case  VIII.    Mrs.  H.  suffers  from  a  cancer  of  the 

colon  descendens,  which  quite  to  my  astonishment 

was  not  to  be  demonstrated  on  the  x-ray  plate,  but 

I    found   a   very   pronounced    insufficiency   of   the 

valve.     The   operation   explained    to   me   why   the 

x-ray  this  time  had  deceived  me ;  the  cancer  was 

ulcerated  and  did  not  constrict  the  lumen  of  the 

colon ;  the  big  tumor  that  I  had  felt  through  the 

i   aMominal  wall  was  a  metatstasis  in  the  mesocolon. 

•  earlier  there  must  have  been  a  stricture  of  the 

n.  for  the  patient  had  suffered  from  very  obsti- 

constipation,   alternating    with    diarrhea,    and 

;ng  that  period  there  must  have  been  a  dilatation 

lie  colon  ascendens  that  finally  caused  the  insuf- 

ncy  of  the  valve. 

'f  course,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  maintain  that 

ill  those  cases  there  were  chronic  perityphlitic 

^mmations,  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  clinical 

examination.     It  is  true,  we  often  find  in  a  patient 

I   on  whom  we  operate  in  what  we  believe  is  his  first 

1  k  of  appendicitis  very  grievous  alterations  due 

ormer   inflammations,   that   certainly   occurred 

out  any  manifestation.     Further  investigation 

erefore  indicated.     It  is  particularly  important 

whenever  a  patient  is  operated  upon,  who  had 

vn   evidences  of  insufficiency  of   the   ileocecal 

vaive,  the  region  of    '  '  '  '  ' 


and  the  presence  or  absence  of  adhesions  be  deter- 
mined. But  as  I  have  in  my  cases  always  found 
pathological  alterations  that  explain  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  dehiscence,  1  would  mucli  rather  con- 
sider those  abnormal  conditions  lo  be  tiic  reason 
of  the  dehiscence.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  even 
a  very  slight  cause  may  bring  about  the  insuffi- 
ciency; Schwarz*  has  observed  that  a  superficial 
massage  may  overcome  the  resistence  of  the  valve 
and  produce  the  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  colon 
in  the  small  intestine.  Singer  and  Holzknechf 
observed  the  insufficiency  of  the  valve  in  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  colon,  and  they  suppose  that  it  is  due 
to  the  increase  of  intestinal  pressure  during  the 
spasm,  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  I  assume 
for  some  of  my  cases.  The  most  serious  causes 
and  the  slightest  changes  may  thus  make  the  valve 
insufficient ;  Katsch^  even  observed  the  symptom  in 
healthy  persons,  who  did  not  suflfer  from  abdom- 
inal troubles  at  all,  and  a  similar  observation  is  re- 
lated by  Dietlen. 

We  therefore  have  no  right  to  argue  that  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  ileocecal  valve  is  a  sign  of  peri- 
typhlitis, as  Groedel  supposed.  I  do  not  even  agree 
with  Lohfeldt  that  pains  during  the  administration 
of  the  contrast  enema  occurring  in  patients  with 
this  symptom  are  a  sure  sign  of  adhesions  due  to 
appendicitis.  I  think  that  Dietlen's  and  my  cases 
demonstrate  with  perfect  evidence  that  the  most  va- 
ried pathological  alterations  in  the  whole  colon  and 
even  in  the  neighboring  tissues  may  under  certain 
circumstances  produce  the  insufficiency  of  the  valve. 
And  if  it  is  proven  that  even  perfectly  healtliy  peo- 
ple may  show  the  same  symptoms,  I  think  1  have 
made  clear  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  cecal  valve 
is  a  symptom  that  cannot  claim  any  pathognomonic 
value — one  that  we  may  register  as  a  curiosity,  but 
that  does  not  permit  any  diagnostic  conclusions. 

*Schw«rz:  I>ie  Erkennung  dcr  ticfercn  Dunndarmtlcnow  fnitteli 
dcs  Rdntgcn  Tcrfahrcnt  wiener  KliniKke  Wochcntchrift,  1911,  No. 
40. 

Kjrocdct;  Die  IntuSicienx  Jer  valruUr  ilcocecalit  ini  Rootffcn. 
bild.  Foruchritte  luf  dem  Gebiet  der  RoenlgenMrahlen.  Bd.  XX, 
Heft    2. 

■Dietlen:  Die  In»u(Scieni  dcr  ValruUr  5Ieoetc»li«  im  Kontgcn- 
bild.      Fortxrhritte    Juf   dem    Gebiet    der    Rontgenitrahlen.    .\XI,    1. 

•Lohfeldt;  L'ber  In»uflicieni  der  Vmlrulir  Ilauhinj  und  thr  Vcr- 
balten  unter  dem  L<eucht«hrein.  .Aerjtiicher  Vercin.  Ilimburg  4. 
XI.    1913.    Autoreferit.    Munch.    Medii.    WochenKhrift.    \t\i,*<). 

•Generiich:  I<  l*Ta(e  du  c»n»I  digotif.  Progrc».  Medical,  XXI, 
J8. 

•Sehwari:  Die  RontjienJurchleuchtung  de»  DicVdarmi  wihrend 
de»  Einlaufi  alt  Hilftmittel  lur  Ihagn^.w  itenoiierender  Bildungen. 
Wiener    KliniKhe    Wochenachrifl.    1912  16. 

"Singrr  und  Ilolzknecfat:  tHe  objcctwen  Symtome  dca  chroniacben 
Coloniiatmui.      Deutache    Mediriniaehe   W.M-hrnKrhrift.    I9I2-2J. 

•Katvh:  DiKuaaioo  to  the  Leeture  of  Lohfeldt.  Aritl.  Verein, 
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In  hydrocele  and  other  scrotal  operations  a 
transverse  incision,  preferably  in  one  of  the  skin 
folds,  produces  a  far  better  cosmetic  result  than 
.V-  :--i  incision  generally  employed. 
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EVIL  RESULTS  OF  COLLES'  AND  POTT'S 

FRACTURES,  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID 

THEM. 

R.  Hertzberg,  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  Stamford  Hospital, 

Stamford,  Conn. 


The  reduction  of  a  fracture  is  an  operation  that 
every  physician  is,  at  some  time  or  other,  called 
upon  to  perform.  Upon  the  physician's  ability  to 
properly  recognize  the  condition  he  is  dealing  with 
and  upon  the  employment  of  the  proper  method  of 
reduction  and  the  maintenance  of  that  reduction, 
depend  the  ultimate  results.  Directly  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  luxation  of  fragments  and  their 
proximity  to  joints  are  the  loss  of  function  and  the 
deformity.  A  fracture  of  a  long  bone  near  a  joint 
is  more  difficult  of  reduction  and  retention  than 
when  the  fracture  is  near  its  middle ;  for  one  of  the 
levers  is  necessarily  unstable  and  difficult  to  hold  in 
place. 

To  obtain  uniformly  good  results,  three  things 
are  necessary: 

First,  a  positive  and  proper  appreciation  of  the 
condition  one  is  called  upon  to  deal  with — and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  sufficient  when  we  see 
a  silver-fork  deformity  to  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Colles'  fracture.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a 
most  accurate  diagnosis  of  associated  lesions  pres- 
ent; and  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  this:  X-ray 
your  fractures;  in  most  cases  a  fluoroscopic  exam- 
ination is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  making  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  or  confirming  one  previously  made. 
If  this  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after; and  it  will  be  a  revelation  how  many  times 
a  supposedly  proper  reduction  will  be  found  faulty, 
and  how  many  times  unsuspected  additional  lesions 
will  be  found.  The  fluoroscope  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  radiograph. 

Secondly,  do  not  attempt  reduction  of  a  fracture 
about  a  joint  (or  for  that  matter,  any  fracture) 
except  under  an  anesthetic;  it  saves  lots  of  hard 
work  on  your  part  and  pain  and  sufifering  to  your 
patient.  Moreover,  in  many  a  fracture  easy  coap- 
tation is  obtained  under  an  anesthetic  which  it  has 
seemed  impossible  to  obtain  with  the  conscious 
patient. 

Next,  and  most  important,  is  the  proper  reten- 
tion of  the  reduced  fracture,  and  this  is  most  effect- 
ually done  if  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in 
a  fracture  are  clearly  understood.  The  lines  of 
force  producing  the  fracture  are  often  productive 
of  other  lines  of  force  which  resist  reduction  and 
re-establish  the  luxation ;  if  a  proper  understanding 


of  the  lines  of  direction  is  not  had,  and  the  counter- 
balance employed.  Compare  carefully  the  injured 
part  with  the  opposite  uninjured  part  of  your  own 
normal  member.  Location  of  bony  prominences  in 
relation  to  each  other  must  be  carefully  considered; 
length  of  limb  and  often  circumferential  measure- 
ments will  add  valuable  data  toward  a  diagnosis. 
Inability  to  make  certain  motions  or  abnormal  mo- 
tion about  a  joint  is  conclusive  of  serious  disturb- 
ance. Crepitus  is  of  course  proof  of  the  solution  of 
continuity  of  bone,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  broken  ends  upon  one  another. 

But  let  me  here  give  a  warning.  When  called  to 
examine  a  possible  fracture,  do  not  disregard  all 
the  physical  signs  present  and  begin  to  hunt  for 
crepitus.  Many  a  poor  functional  result  has  been 
produced  by  this  rough  forward  and  backward,  in- 


I 


ward  and  outward  bending  and  pulling.  It  is,  of 
course,  gratifying  to  have  the  spectators  hear  the 
grating  of  bone  upon  bone,  but  the  motor  or  sensory 
nerve  that  is  perhaps  torn  or  injured,  and  the  lacer- 
ated and  stiffened  tendons  will  not  be  half  so  much 
appreciated  by  the  patient  who  has  lost  function  or 
sensation  as  a  result  of  the  doctor's  diligence  or 
enthusiasm.  Much  needless  strength  is  expended 
in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  dislocations  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor,  which  results  only  in  ultimate 
discredit  to  him  and  in  harm  to  the  patient.  Be 
sure  of  your  normal  surface  anatomy  and  the  dis- 
torted relations  will  speak  a  language  understood 
at  a  glance.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  signs  that 
can  be  elicited  without  the  danger  of  adding  injury 
to  the  part,  put  on  a  temporary  splint  and  get  the 
member  between  a  Crooks  tube  and  a  fluoroscope 
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■  r  have  two  plates  taken  at  right  angles  to  each 
ther  where  possible,  as  a  permanent  record.  Hien, 
.hen  sure,  go  ahead,  slowly  and  gently;  brute 
iiirce  is  seldom  required  and  can  only  increase  what 
-  already  serious  injury. 

The  commonest  fracture,  which  often  leaves  the 
patient  with  a  crippled  limb,  is  that  of  Colics.  This 
is  a  fracture  across  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
with  a  backward  and  outward  luxation  of  the  hand. 
The  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  may  or  may  not 
be  fractured.  The  fracture  line  is  usually  from  -)i 
to  1  '4  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  transversely  across  the  bone,  and  may 
vary  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  deformity  pro- 
duced by  this  fracture  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  luxation.  The  dorsal  displacement  ot 
the  lower  fragment  causes  an  elevation  on  the  back 
of  the  arm  just  above  the  wrist  and  a  correspond- 
ing depression  on  the  palmar  surface  ffig.  2i,  and 


bcMdcs  this,  an  undue  prommcncc  of   tiie  styloid 
process  of  the  uliia  and  a  disturbed   relation   be- 
tween  it  and   that  of   the   radius.     Normally,   the 
-tyloid  process  of  the  radius  is  half  an  inch  lower 
•iian  that  of  the  ulna  (fig.  4).     The  ulna  becomes 
iri'Iily  prominent  because  the  hand.  |>lus  the  lower 
.<-nt,  is  carried  outward  and  upward,  and  the 
styloid  process  ascends  with  it  to  or  even 
uglier  than  the  level  of  that  of  the  ulna.     This  lat- 
■  ral  outward  and   upward   displacement    is   some- 
•imcs  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  the  so-called  bay- 
net  deformity  (  fig.  5  ),  and  in  these  cases  is  usually 
;>anied  by  a   tearing  of  the   internal   lateral 
•nt.  with  or  without  a   fracture  of  the  »ilna 
!      A  majority  of  these  fractures  arc  compli- 
'  !  y  an  impaction  of  the  lower  fragment  against 
fl  ■■  ;--*rrior  lip  of  the  upper  fragment   Cfig.  8», 
;hc   extent   varying  with  the   force  producing  the 
fracture  and  the  direction  of  the  line«  of  force. 


This  fracture  is  j^cncrally  produced  by  a  fall  on 
the  palm  01  the  extended  hand.  The  carpus  acting 
as  a  solid  body  is  pusiicd  ai^aii\st  the  jwslcrior  lip 
of  the  articular  suriacc  of  the  radius,  putting  the 
anterior  wrist  ligaments  on  tlie  stretch.  .\s  this 
ligament  is  more  resistaiu  iliaii  the  bone,  the  hyper- 
extension  is  transinittcil  tu  the  radius  and  it  frac- 
tures higher  or  lower,  deix-nding  upon  the  point 
where  the  tiriving  force  from  below  and  the  lever 
action  of  the  radius  meet.  The  fall  u|)mh  the  palm 
suddenly  fixes  the  carpus  ai^ainst  the  articular  sur- 
face III   tile  r.idius  in   full  exteiisi(jn ;  the  lever  ac- 


tion  of  •  '■  this  ex- 

tension :  l)Oth  forces  meeting  at  the  jfimt.  the  strong 
anterior  ligament  is  capable  of  resi'-iiiig  this  pull 
and  the  bone  breaks  just  at  or  above  its  all.ichment 
(fig.  7)  The  fracture  may  alsn  be  pr(>flure<l  by  a 
fall  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  when,  the  forces 
working  in  the  opixisitc  flirection.  the  displacement 
is,  of  course,  on  the  )>almar  surface.  In  children 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  an  epiphyseal  separation  either 
alone  or  associated  with  a  fracture  line  nmning 
into  the  radius.  .After  eighteen  years  ejjiphyseal 
separation  alone  does  not  occur. 
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The  evil  after-results  of  this  injury  are  directly 
due  to  the  degree  of  un-reduction  that  is  allowed  to 
remain.  The  fracture  produces  a  wrist  increased 
in  all  its  dimensions  with  a  consequent  tension  of 
tendons  and  ligaments.  Add  to  this  the  laceration 
of  tendons  and  sheaths,  the  tangents  at  the  site  of 
fracture  over  which  they  must  now  ride  and  the 
formation  of  callus  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that  deformity  and  loss  of  func- 
tion is  the  result  unless  proper  reduction  is  made 
(fig.  8). 

Do  not  attempt  to  pull  this  fracture  into  place ; 
you  may  get  the  lower  fragrnent  down  if  not  im- 
pacted too  hard,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
it  into  proper  lateral  apposition  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  great  deal  of  force,  and  only  by  sheer 
luck  can  you  properly  reduce  it  in  this  manner.     A 


I 
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simple  and  always  effective  way,  one  that  does  the 
least  possible  damage  to  tissues,  is  to  continue  the 
lines  of  force  that  produced  the  fracture.  Over- 
extend  the  hand ;  lay  the  back  of  the  hand  against 
the  arm  if  necessary;  remember  that  the  lower 
fragments  is  attached  to  the  hand  and  moved  with  it, 
and  if  the  hand  is  extended  back  until  the  slack 
of  the  anterior  ligament  is  taken  up,  then  the  lower 
fragment  follows  the  hand,  and  the  impaction  is 
freed.  While  the  hand  is  in  this  over-extended 
position,  usually  at  a  little  more  than  right  angles 
to  the  arm,  the  lateral  displacement  is  corrected  by 
pushing  the  hand  to  the  ulnar  side.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  with  but  little  necessity  for  force. 
When  the  hand  is  in  relatively  normal  lateral  f>osi- 
tion,  push  against  the  lower  fragment,  keeping  the 
hand  over-extended,  until  the  posterior  lips  of  both 


upper  and  lower  fragment  are  in  contact,  then 
sharply  flex  the  hand  and  the  fracture  is  reduced 
(fig.  9).  Once  reduced,  if  the  hand  is  kept  flexed 
it  will  not  easily  become  re-dislocated.  Examine 
now  with  the  fluoroscope  and  note  the  apposition; 


if  it  is  not  accurate,  repeat  the  procedure  until 
reduction  is  perfect,  for  upon  perfect  reduction  de- 
pends perfect  function  and  in  just  that  degree  of 
imperfect  reduction  that  we  allow  to  persist  will 
there  be  deformity  and  loss  of  function.     If  the  tip 


of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  fractured  it  is 
easily  held  in  place  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Any  splint  that  holds  the  hand  in  a  position  of 
flexion  will  give  good  results.  The  important  thing 
is  to  keep  the  hand  flexed ;  this  locks  the  lower 
fragment  tightly  in  position  and  a  disturbance  of 
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po5iti<jn  is  almost  impossible.  Anterior  and  pos- 
terior splints  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  with  the 
hand  flexed  by  bandaging,  or  the  hand  on  Shcdes 
anterior  splint,  with  or  without  a  posterior  splint, 
makes  an  e.xccllcnt  retentive  apparatus  (fig.  10). 
From  three  to  four  weeks  is  usually  sufficient  im- 
mobilization, depending  somewhat  on  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Passive  motion  may  be  begxm  at  from 
two-and-a-half  to  three  weeks.  If  reduction  has 
been  accurate,  the  result  will  be  nearly  perfect, 
functionally  and  anatomically. 
The  prototype  of  the  CoUes'  fracture,  in  the  leg. 
'  1     ■      •■ :■    ■  :i  great  dci!     •'  •■■  "'k-. 


\^ 


T3ii  t\07\  A'jtdr  /^iiictu)7\ 


or  by  falling  or  jumping  forcibly  on  the  foot  while 
it  is  inverted  or  everted. 

If  while  the  foot  is  li.vcJ  the  body  falls  to  the 
tibial  side,  or  is  twisted  inward  by  misstep  "'r  jump- 
ing, the  tibio-fibular  and  external  lateral  ligaments 
are  put  on  llie  stretch,  and  the  lig;inieiu,  being 
stronger  than  the  bone,  tears  the  external  malleolus 
otT.  al»ove  its  point  of  insertion.  If  the  force  is 
continued  in  the  same  direction  the  astragalus  is 
crowded  against  the  internal  malleolus  and  breaks 
it  partly  or  completely  ofT.  Thi<.  is  fracture  by  in- 
version (fig.  15). 

If  the  foot  be  fi.xed  and  the  body  fall  outward, 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  put  on  the  stretch ; 
it  sometimes  tears  but  more  often  pulls  a  piece  ofT 
of   the    internal    malleolus ;   the    force    continuing. 


a  fracture  of  the  fibula  anywhere  across  its  lower 
third.  It  may  be  just  above  the  external  malleolus 
(fig.  11).  Tliis  fibular  fracture  may  or  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  a  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  in- 
ternal mallcrihi'  and  a  comer  of  the  external  lower 
edge  of  the  tibia,  but  usually  the  fibula  is  fractured 
alone  with  a  tearing  from  the  bone  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  This  fracture  is  rare  in  children, 
but  tro.i:icnt  in  adults.  It  is  generally  produced  by 
twisting  the  foot  on  uneven  ground,  or  by  falling 
sideways  when  the  foot  is  fixed,  as  between  grat- 
ings, rock*,  in  a  hole,  or  anything  that  will  hold  it. 


HE 
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drives  the  astragahis  and  caicancuin  against  the 
external  malleolus,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
forces  the  leg  and  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  inward. 
The  entire  weight  of  the  Ixxly  comes  to  rest  on  the 
fibula  as  it  impinges  against  the  astragalus  and  it 
breaks  at  some  point  in  its  lower  third.  Tliis  is 
fracture  by  eversion  (^fig.  14). 

Thus,  cither  by  inversion  or  by  eversion.  may 
this  fracture  l)c  protluced.  The  tcndo  .Achilles  pulls 
the  heel  up  and  the  foot  back  with  more  or  less  ro- 
tation. Proportionate  Ufxin  the  ligamentous  tear- 
ing is  the  degree  of  luxation  of  the  foot  both  l>ack- 
ward  and  outward ;  it  may  be  hardly  noticeable  or 
the  foot  may  be  markedly  dislocated  otitward,  as 
shown  in  figure  12. 

If   proper  reduction  is  made  or   the   patient  is 
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allowed  to  walk  on  the  foot  before  body  union  is 
well  established,  the  astragalus  crowds  the  external 
malleolus  outward  and  the  foot  is  everted,  and  the 
patient  walks  on  the  inner  edge  of  his  foot  or  in  a 
position  of  talipes  valgus. 

In  contrast  to  Colles'  fracture,  which  is  difficult 
to  reduce,  but  once  reduced  easily  held  in  place. 
Pott's  fracture  is  easily  reduced,  but  hard  to  hold 
in  reduction.     To  reduce,  invert  the  foot  strongly, 
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pushing  the  astragalus  against  the  styloid  process 
of  the  tibia,  then  strongly  flex  the  foot,  pulling  it 
forward.  In  this  position  of  flexion  and  inversion 
it  must  be  maintained,  or  evil  results,  such  as 
spreading  of  the  mortise  between  the  fibula  and 
tibia,  with  consequent  eversion  and  backward  dislo- 
cation, are  sure  to  result.  Many  methods  have 
been  tried  and  all  of  them  are  found  wanting  at 
some  time.     An  effectual  fixation  of  the  inversion 
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is  by  several  two-inch  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
fastened  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  dorsum,  brought 
under  the  sole,  across  the  internal  malleolus  and  in 
a  semi-spiral  up  on  the  leg;  after  applying  which 
])ut  the  leg  into  a  box  splint,  pad  the  heel  well 
with  a  cotton  ring  pad  and  raise  it  higher  than  the 
calf,  so  that  the  leg  may  be  crowded  against  the 
bottom  of  the  box  by  placing  wads  of  cotton  on  it, 
or  better,  by  adhesive  straps  across  the  leg  and 
Gown  on  each  side  passing  through  the  bottom  of 


the  box  by  means  of  slits  (fig.  16).  This  fixes  the 
leg  in  both  desired  positions :  the  spiral  fixes  the 
inversion,  and  the  raised  heel  and  depressed  calf 
fixes  the  flexion,  all  of  course  to  be  reinforced  by 
packing  and  bandaging.  This  limb  may  be  kept 
here  until  union  has  taken  place  or  until  the  bones 
are  fixed,  and  then  put  into  plaster.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  put  this  fracture  up  in  plaster  and  main- 
tain the  proper  relations,  and  it  is  best  not  to  try 
it  until  some  union  in  the  proper  position  has  taken 
place.  If  the  fracture  is  reduced  in  this  manner 
and  the  positions  of  inversion  and  flexion  are  main- 
tained, a  uniformly  good  functional  result  is  ob- 
tained in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
40  South  Street. 


A  NOTE  ON  NASAL  SYNECHIAE.* 
Irving  Sobotky,  M.D., 
Boston,  Mass. 
A   nasal    synechia    is   an   adhesion   between    two 
parts  of  the  nasal  cavity.     It  may  be  fibrous,  car- 
tilaginous,   or    of    a    bony    nature,    and    usually 
stretches   from  the  septum  to  the  lateral  wall,  al- 
though   synechiae    are    sometimes    found    running 
from  one  turbinate  to  another.     The  size  may  vary 
from  a  hair  line  to  a  broad  band. 
Synechia  can  be  classified  as : 

1.  Non-fibrous. 

2.  Fibrous. 

3.  Cartilaginous. 

4.  Bony. 

1.  The  non-fibrous  type  is  found  within  a  month 
after  the  operation  causing  its  formation.  It  con- 
sists of  a  slight  amount  of  young  connective  tis- 
sue and  a  number  of  small  bloodvessels.  It  is  of  a 
pinkish  color  and  bleeds  easily. 

2.  The  fibrous  type  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  scar  tissue  and  is  found  at  a  longer  in- 
terval after  operation  than  type  1.  It  does  not 
bleed  as  readily,  owing  to  the  lessened  number  of 
bloodvessels  and  is  not  as  red. 

3.  The  cartilaginous  variety  is  usually  congenital, 
especially  if  found  in  the  young.  A  probe  exami- 
nation will  distinguish  between  this  and  type  4. 

4.  The  bony  type  is  similar  to  the  cartilaginous, 
dift'ering  only  in  composition. 

A  previous  operation  is  generally  the  cause  of 
synechia  formation,  but  ulcerative  processes,  such 
as  syphilis  lupus,  and  nasal  diphtheria,  must  be 
considered.  The  reaction  to  operative  work,  in  the 
nose,  whether  with  the  galvano-cautery  or  from  re- 
section, is  variable.  Some  cases  form  a  false  mem- 
brane, underneath  which  healing  occurs  and  no 
synechiae    form.     Others    have    considerable    post- 

•Read  at  the  Clinical  Meeting  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Staff, 
Boston.    Nov.    20,    1913. 
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operative  swelling  and  granulation.  This  results  in 
the  apposition  of  two  surfaces.  The  condition, 
then,  that  is  necessary  for  synechia  foniiatioii  is 
the  two  raw  surfaces,  cither  in  direct  contact,  or 
separated  by  such  a  narrow  space  that  an  attempt 
at  healing  by  both  sides  causes  the  atTected  areas  to 
touch.  This  type  of  adhesion  is  almost  always 
tibrous  and  is  most  commonly  seen  between  the 
middle  turbinate  and  the  septum.  Tiie  bony  variety 
is  usually  found  farther  back  in  the  posterior  nasal 
cavity. 

Synechiae  so  frequently  follow  operative  meas- 
ures where  the  septal  and  the  turbinal  mucus  mem- 
brane, opposite,  have  been  injured,  that  the  utter- 
most care  should  be  taken,  when  operating  on  the 
turbinate,  to  protect  the  mucus  membrane  of  the 
septum  and  vice-versa. 

Small  synechiae  cause  no  trouble.  With  large 
adhesions  the  symptoms  are  those  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, headache,  sneezing,  coughing,  asthma,  inflam- 
matory processes,  and  interference  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  nasal  secretions. 

The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  rhinoscopic 
examination.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  nasal  tissues 
should  be  shrunk  with  an  adrenalin  and  cocaine 
solution  and  a  probe  examination  should  be  made. 

Treatment  should  be  undertaken  only  when  the 
synechia  causes  symptoms,  as  the  adhesions  are 
often  found  when  examining  the  nose  for  some 
other  trouble.  A  more  difficult  problem  than  tiie 
piTinancnt  cure  of  the  fibrous  synechia  hardly  con- 
I rents  the  rhinologist.  The  adhesions,  when  cut, 
]t  r-i-tciiilv  reunite,  and  success  is  aciiicved,  in 
:;'.M-t  >:i-'-.  only  after  a  tedious  and  painstaking 
treatment. 

Before  1894,  cotton  tampons  and  iodofornicd 
gauze  had  been  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Then  Schmidt  substituted  flat  cardljoard,  but  this 
soon  becomes  fetid  and  irritates  the  mucus  mcm- 
Uranc.  In  the  same  year,  Dubuc  employed  cellu- 
]..  I  •  :  •.  ,  and,  in  1895,  Wright  advised  the  use 
•  :  .,  ;    rcha.  cut  to  the  desired  shape.     In  trcat- 

ii:;,'  •:  iiln.'ii  by  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 

t""l  •  '  ::r;;iiion,  caused  by  the  pressure,  pre- 
1^.  When  the  l>o<ly  is  removed,  healing 
but  the  synechiae  reform. 

Ill  iVll,  Brindel  advi.sed  cauterization  with 
chr^mir  arid  beads  after  a  thorough  separation  of 
'  le.     The  application  of  the  caustic  was 

followed  by  a  nasal  irrigation,  made 
opposite  nostril.  After  live  or  six  days 
;mcnt,  the  scab  would  fall  orT,  leaving, 
.\.  .1  rule,  an  indifferent  result.  Maure  uses  mica 
x.ilcs,  as  thin  as  tissue  [taper.  Tlic.se  can  be  steril- 
ized and  are  elastic  enough  to  allow  tlie  scale  to  be 


introduced  through  the  nasal  speculum  while  curled 
uj).  \\  hen  placed  in  the  desired  position,  in  the 
nasal  cavity,  its  own  elasticity  causes  it  to 
straighten.  Tiic  mica  is  shaped  before  being  placed 
in  the  nasal  cavity.  This  method,  according  to  the 
discoverer,  has  piven  good  re.^uits.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  thiimess,  allows  the  nasal  secretions  to 
flow  freely,  and  is  non-irritating.  .All  these  fac- 
tors are  im[X)rtant  in  producing  a  nuniial  healing. 
Denkcr  recommends  the  removal  of  the  synechiae 
with  part  of  the  turbinate  base.  For  after-treat- 
ment, he  inserts  celluloid  ur  hard  rubber  jilates  be- 
tween the  sci)tum  and  the  turbinate.  These  arc 
removed  daily  for  lifleen  to  thirty  minutes  and  re- 
placed until  healing  occurs.  However,  the  advan- 
tage he  gains  by  this  method,  namely,  space,  can 
be  obtained  by  a  more  con>ervative  procedure,  and 
one  very  easily  carried  out.  .After  a  complete  co- 
cainization  of  the  turbinate,  it  can  be  fractured  by 
exerting  pressure  with  the  long  bladed  Killian 
speculum.  This  gives  more  space  between  the  tur- 
binate and  the  septum  and  leaves  an  iminjured  mu- 
cus membrane. 

The  use  of  the  electrical  current  has  given  good 
results,  but  has  the  disadvantage,  of  being  tedious 
and  requiring  fre(|ucnt  sittings.  The  synechia  is 
first  cocainized,  then  the  two  needle  electrodes,  sep- 
arated by  a  space  of  less  than  H  of  an  inch,  are  in- 
serted about  ^4  of  an  inch,  at  the  junction  of  the 
synechia  and  the  septal  mucus  membrane.  A  cur- 
rent of  fifteen  milliamperes  is  applied  for  ten  min- 
utes and  then  reversed  so  as  to  allow  the  easy  with- 
drawal of  the  electrodes.  This  electrical  current 
causes  a  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  but  must  be  applied 
a  nmnber  of  times,  at  short  intervals. 

If  the  results  by  these  methods  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  synechia  can  be  cut  at  Iwih  attachments, 
great  care  l>eing  taken  not  to  injure  the  mucus 
membrane  at  either  end.  Thus  a  comparatively 
large  space  separates  the  two  stumps  and  a  re- 
formation of  the  synechia  i>  not  usual.  A  non- 
fibrous  synechia  will  amost  always  recur,  hence  it 
is  advisable  to  wait  until  it  l»econu-s  tihroiis  before 
attempting  o(K'rafive  treatment.  If  the  turbinate 
base  of  the  synechia  is  so  large  :is  to  leave  insuffi- 
cient space  in  the  tiose,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pre- 
pare a  turbinotomy.  This  should  be  done  only 
after  the  fracture  treatment  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  l)c  unsuccessful. 

When  the  synechia  is  cartilaginous  or  Ixiny,  Kyle 
uses  a  file  saw  that  makes  a  V-shajK-d  cut.  This 
tends  to  draw  the  tissues  away  from  one  another. 
When  using  of  the  alwve  describe*!  methods,  it  is 
very  itnportant  to  see  the  patient  frequently  until 
complete  healing  h.is  fK-currcd. 
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{Continued  from  April  Number.) 
CHAPTER  V. 
Diseases   of   the   larynx   amenable    to    treatment 
through  the  direct  laryngoscope.     In  taking  up  dis- 
eases   of    the    larynx    amenable    to    treatment,    the 
writer  has  thought  it  more  practical  to  give  illus- 
trative cases   which    have   been   selected    from   his 
clinical  work.     Acute  laryngitis  can  nearly  always 
be  diagnosed  with  the  mirror  in  adults.     In  a  pa- 
tient seen  some  months  ago  a  low  hanging  epiglottis 
and  a  sensitive  pharynx  prevented  a  view   of  the 
larynx.     After  hypodermatic  injection  of  morphine 
and   atropine  and   the   application  to  the   pharynx 
and  larynx  of  alypin    (20%    solution),    the    small 
laryngoscope   was   passed   with   the   head   straight. 
The  entire  larynx   was  much  reddened  and  thick- 
ened.   The  vocal  cords  were  swollen  and  looked  like 
raw  beef;  the  false  cords  met  on  phonation;  the 
posterior  wall  stood  out  like  a  pouch.     Only  once 
before,  in  Krause's  clinic  in  Berlin,  had  the  writer 
seen  such  a  picture  and  that  patient  was  cured  by 
persistent  treatment.     The   writer's  patient  had   a 
specific   history   so   a   probable   diagnosis   of   acute 
laryngitis,   engrafted   on   a  chronic   condition,   was 
made.      Under   treatment    the    acute    inflammation 
gradually  cleared  up  so  that  in  a  month  he  could 
talk  with  a  hoarse  voice.    Specific  treatment  seemed 
to  have  no  effect.     He  is  still  being  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  continued  improvement  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  diagnosis  was  correct.     In  this 
case  the  writer  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
great  value  of  direct  laryngoscopy.    One  could  not 
have  seen  the  larynx  satisfactorily  with  the  mirror 
or  the  pharyngoscope  and  a  diagnosis  would  have 
been  guesswork    without    the    aid    of    the    direct 
laryngoscope.    The  method  is  worth  learning,  how- 
ever expert  one  may  be  with  the  mirror,  for  cases 
like  the  above  will  occasionally  be  met  with.     In 
children  acute  laryngitis  is  quickly  and  easily  diag- 
nosed by  direct  laryngoscopy.     DeZeng's  portable 
battery  or,  in  houses  supplied  with  electricity,  the 
controller  may  be  used  as  the  source  of  light.     In 


all  doubtful  cases  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  the 
direct  tube  should  be  used  to  exclude  more  serious 
trouble.  As  seen  through  the  tube  acute  inflamma- 
tion usually  presents  more  or  less  redness  of  the 
cords  with  absence  of  subglottic  swelling,  membrane 
or  edema.  In  severe  cases  subglottic  swelling,  the 
so-called  subglottis  laryngitis  or  edema,  may  be 
found  and,  since  the  diagnosis  is  so  easily  made  by 
examining  the  larynx  with  the  head  straight,  it 
should  never  be  neglected  in  suspicious  cases.  In 
the  small  larynges  of  children,  shght  swelling  may 
result  fatally.  Through  the  use  of  the  direct  laryn- 
goscope, prompt  and  efficient  treatment  can  often  be 
instituted  and  life  saved.  These  cases  in  children 
present  the  strongest  argument  for  all  laryngologists 
to  become  expert  in  the  use  of  the  tubes. 

Chronic  laryngitis  in  adults  can  usually  be  diag- 
nosed and  treated  with  the  mirror  without  recourse 
to  the  tube.  Occasionally,  however,  the  tissues  may 
be  greatly  thickened  so  that  more  radical  treatment 
than  applications  may  be  needed.  About  three  years 
ago  a  lady,  23  years  of  age,  was  referred  to  the 
writer  for  hoarseness  of  some  months  duration. 
Examination  with  the  mirror  showed  peculiar  red- 
dish thickenings  on  the  posterior  wall,  the  vocal 
cords  posteriorly  and  in  the  anterior  commissure. 
Two  laryngologists  had  made  a  probable  diagnosis 
of  tubercular  laryngitis.  The  patient  had  multiple 
neuro-fibromata  of  the  skin  and,  thinking  there 
might  be  some  connection  between  the  two  condi- 
tions, the  writer  sent  her  to  a  dermatologist  who 
reported  that  there  could  be  no  relationship.  The 
patient  went  to  her  home  in  Virginia  and  two 
months  later  returned  greatly  distressed  at  the  com- 
plete loss  of  her  voice.  In  the  larynx  the  thick- 
enings seemed  to  have  increased  somewhat. 
Through  the  direct  laryngoscope  the  diseased  tissue 
was  removed  as  well  as  possible  and  submitted  to 
a  pathologist  who  reported  "chronic  inflammation." 
After  repeated  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  had 
given  no  relief,  the  patient  expressed  a  desire  to 
consult  a  laryngologist  in  another  city.  He  ex- 
amined the  lar>nx,  sent  her  to  dermatologists  and 
had  .r-ray  pictures  made  and  finally  characterized 
the  condition  as  "fibrosis  of  the  larynx,"  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  the  skin  tumors.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  she  ever  recovered  her  voice,  it 
would  be  rough  and  unnatural  and  that  she  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  that  eventually  a  tracheo- 
tomy might  have  to  be  done.  On  the  way  home  the 
patient  spent  a  month  with  her  sister  in  Cumber- 
land, Md.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  appeared 
in  the  writer's  office  talking  with  her  natural  voice 
and  has  since  remained  entirely  well.     The  case 
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must  have  been  one  of  chronic  laryngitis  and  the 
removal  of  the  tissue  and  subsequent  rest  of  the 
voice  probably  resulted  in  cure.  At  any  rale  the 
patient  was  well  and  happy.  It  docs  not  happen 
that  one  has  to  operate  often  for  chronic  larj-ngitis; 
but  in  those  cases  with  great  thickening  causing 
marked  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  the  writer  does  not 
liesitate  to  remove  the  diseased  tissue  through  the 
direct  larjngoscope.  In  pachydermia  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  chronic  intlammation,  the  thickening 
on  the  posterior  wall  sliould  be  removed  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  here  again  the  direct 
method  is  the  safest  and  quickest  means  of  operat- 
ing. In  advocating  this  treatment,  the  writer  will 
probably  be  opposed  by  some  of  the  best  authorities 
l)Ut  it  has  always  been  his  policy  to  remove  any 
tissue  in  the  lar>nx  that  interferes  with  phonation. 
It  seems  the  rational  thing  to  do;  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  body  a  tumor  or  swelling  that  interferes 
with  the  function  of  an  organ  is  promptly  removed. 
.\nd  certainly  we  should  pursue  the  same  course  to 
restore  so  important  a  function  as  the  voice.  The 
argument  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  useless  to 
remove  pachydermia  because  it  is  so  apt  to  icturn; 
the  same  argument  could  be  advanced  in  papillo- 
::iata  of  the  lar)nx  but  the  treatment  advocated  for 
•iicm  is  frequent  removal  in  adults  or  children. 
The  writer  feels  that  the  higli  frequency  spark 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  treatment  of 
pachydermia.  He  intends  to  try  it  at  the  first 
I         opportunity. 

r.dcmatotis  laryngitis   in   adults   can    usually    In; 

M-aritied  with  the  mirror  unless  edema  is  marked ; 

■  xygen  can  lie  used  to  advantage  in  these  cases  bc- 

iore,  during  and  after  scarification  and  may  tide 

the  patient  over  the  dangerous  period.     In  children 

the  larynx  can  be  scarified  at  the  same  time  that  the 

^'oscopc  is  used  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

laryngitis  is  present,  it  is  not  amenable 

tw  :r...        :•  !    r  "igh  the  tube.    The  child  should  be 

,.x  .■.■,.,,!  T' ;.ca!tdly  with  the  assistance  of  oxygen 

first    signs    of    closure,    intubation    or 

preferably  the  latter,  should  l)e  done. 

in  l)c  diagnosed  with  the  mirror; 

th  abscess   formation,  the  direct 

should   be    passed    and    part    of    the 

1    punched   away   through    it   to   insure 

.■e.    Diseased  cartilage  may  be  removed 

time.     This  treatment  applies  to  the 

ce  abscesses  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 

-lally  point  externally  and  arc  opened 

i  the  skin.     Some  years  ago  a  woman  pre- 

'TT'rlf  at  the  writer's  clinir  at  the  Presby- 

•al  complaining  of  severe  pain  on  swal- 

:  r  facial  expression  indicated  that  she 


was  ill;  her  temperature  on  admission  was  102  de- 
grees. The  mirror  showed  a  large  swelling  involv- 
ing the  entire  left  side  of  the  larynx.  One  could 
almost  see  the  yellow  reddish  swelling  fluctuate,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  abscess. 
The  direct  laryngoscope  was  parsed  after  the  use 
of  cticaine  and  the  abscess  was  opened  with  a  long, 
straight  knife.  There  was  a  gush  of  pus  and  relief 
was  instantaneous.  The  patient  was  given  cold, 
liquid  diet  and  when  she  returned  a  few  days  later, 
healing  was  complete. 

Membranous  loryiu/ilis.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  disease  a  diagnosis  can  be  quickly  made  by  ob- 
servation through  the  direct  laryngoscope.  After 
one  has  examined  a  few  nonnal  laryngcs,  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  recognizing  membrane  through 
the  tube.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  say  in  the 
present  stage  of  tube  work  that  such  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  in  every  case  of  beginning 
dyspnea  in  a  child,  but  the  prucidure  would  add 
much  to  the  attending  physician's  peace  of  mind. 
In  making  the  examination  the  o[)eralor  should  be 
well  protected  as  to  mouth,  nose  and  eyes.  The 
writer  generally  uses  a  spectacle  frame  with  very 
large  glasses  and  an  aluminum  shield  for  mouth 
and  nose  attached  to  the  n(js<'  oiece  which  gives 
complete  protection. 

With  the  direct  laryngoscope  a  differential  diag- 
nosis of  simple  acute,  edematous,  .subglottis  and 
membranous  laryngitis  can  be  made.  The  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  the  membrane  attached  to  the  false  cords, 
true  cords  and  subglottic  space,  whitish  or  grayish 
in  color,  is  characteristic.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
from  the  color  of  the  membrane  whether  the  case 
is  diphtheria  or  streptococcus  infection.  In  diph- 
theria the  membrane  is  seen  attached  to  the  same 
surfaces  as  in  membranous  laryngitis.  If  it  were 
possible  to  examine  these  patients  in  the  very  lie- 
ginning  of  the  disease,  it  is  probable  that  intubation 
would  l)ecomc  a  thing  of  ihe  past  with  the  prompt 
administration  of  antitoxin.  Hy  direct  laryngoscopy 
diphtheria  and  membranous  !ar>ngitis  can  be  diag- 
nosed from  spasmodic  laryngitis  and  laryngismus 
stridulus. 

Tuhrniilosis  of  the  cpiqlottis.  In  cisi-,  in  whirh 
the  diagnosis  of  circumscribed  tuberculosis  of  the 
epiglottis  has  been  made,  the  W-st  treatment  is 
thorough  removal  through  the  direct  laryngoscojjc 
followed  by  applications  of  formalin,  carbfjlic 
acid  and  lactic  acid.  .Sen.sation  is  deadened 
with  alypin.  In  extensive  disease  the  entire 
epiglottis  may  l>e  removed  with  the  use  of  a  large 
cutting  tip.  The  advantage  over  the  mirror  is  thai 
one  »ces  exactly  what  he  is  doing  and  hemorrhage 
is  much  better  controlled  by  direct  pressure.     In 
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tuberculosis  of  the  posterior  wall  and  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  one  should  not  hesitate  to  operate 
through  the  tube  and  to  remove  as  much  diseased 
tissue  as  may  be  necessary.  In  patients  with  pain- 
ful deglutition  curettage  is  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ment often  relieving  pain  as  if  by  magic.  Ulcers 
are  best  treated  by  biting  them  out  and  applying 
formalin  later.  All  these  operations  are,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  mild  symptoms  or  quiescent  lesions 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs.  When  active  symptoms 
are  present,  no  operation  should  be  attempted  un- 
less pain  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  life  from  star- 
vation. Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  consulted 
by  a  man,  30  years  old,  for  some  pain  on  swallowing 
and  a  husky  voice.  No  general  symptoms  such  as 
cough,  expectoration,  night  sweats  or  temperature 
were  present.  While  the  patient  was  rather  frail 
as  to  physique,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  his 
work  as  an  electrician.  Examination  with  the  mir- 
ror showed  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  left 
border  of  the  epiglottis  with  some  thickening  of  the 
posterior  wall.  Before  attempting  any  treatment 
of  the  larynx,  the  writer  advised  examination  of 
the  lungs ;  the  patient  consulted  Dr.  L.  P.  Ham- 
burger, who,  after  two  examinations,  could  find 
nothing  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  examine  for  tubercle  bacilli  since  there  was 
no  expectoration.  The  writer  then  proceeded  to 
remove  the  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  epiglot- 
tis and  the  thickening  of  the  posterior  wall  through 
the  direct  laryngoscope.  After  the  operation  it 
looked  as  if  all  diseased  tissue  had  been  removed. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hirsh  examined  the  tissue  making  a  num- 
ber of  sections  through  the  different  specimens.  He 
reported  the  presence  of  giant  cells  and  tubercle 
bacilli  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 
After  a  few  applications  of  lactic  acid  the  wounds 
healed,  the  voice  cleared  up  and  the  patient  was 
apparently  well.  After  healing,  the  epiglottis 
showed  where  the  tissue  had  been  removed.  The 
patient  was  advised  to  change  his  vocation  and  to 
live  in  the  open  air ;  he  soon  began  to  gain  in 
weight  and  at  this  time,  four  years  after  his  in- 
fection, looks  the  picture  of  health.  This  case  has 
never  been  reported  as  one  of  primary  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  because  such  cases  are  so  extremely 
rare  but  clinically  it  was  one. 

In  1911  the  writer  was  consulted  by  a  lady  who, 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  baby  in  the  latter 
part  of  1910,  developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
She  responded  to  treatment,  the  lungs  becoming 
quiescent.  In  February,  1911,  her  voice  became 
husky.  With  the  mirror  the  posterior  wall  showed 
a  thickening  which  was  evidentlv  the  cause  of  the 


huskiness.  Under  alypin  anesthesia  the  thickening 
was  removed  through  the  direct  laryngoscope  with 
the  head  straight.  Applications  of  lactic  acid  were 
then  made  with  the  result  that  healing  took  place  and 
the  voice  became  normal.  The  patient  remained 
well  until  September,  1911,  when  she  developed  in- 
testinal symptoms  which  proved  to  be  tubercular 
and  resulted  in  death  in  November  of  that  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  large  tubercular  ulcer 
of  the  left  false  cord  causing  severe  pain  on  de- 
glutition, curettage  through  the  direct  laryngoscope 
followed  by  cauterization  resulted  in  complete  relief 
of  pain.  In  this  patient  pulmonary  symptoms  were 
active  but  it  was  thought  better  to  operate  than  to 
see  him  starve.  The  best  method  of  applying  the 
electric  cautery  is  through  the  direct  laryngoscope ; 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  lesions  with  the  cautery 
has  opened  up  a  new  field  for  therapy. 

Singer's  nodules.  These  tumors  are  best  treated 
by  removal  through  the  direct  laryngoscope.  With 
the  mirror  it  is  impossible  to  remove  such  small 
growths  without  danger  of  injuring  the  vocal  cords. 
Under  alypin  anesthesia  with  the  small  tube  and 
the  head  straight,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bite 
oft  the  top  of  the  nodules  so  that  the  shrinkage  of 
healing  makes  the  cords  smooth.  Since  the  tumors 
are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  cords,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
must  use  a  tube  which  will  expose  the  anterior  com- 
missure without  force  since  the  hand  must  be 
steady  to  operate  without  injuring  the  cords.  With 
a  large  tube  this  is  impossible.  One  should  use  a 
small  straight  cutting  tip  which  will  cut  along  the 
surface  of  the  cord  and  not  a  pointed  one  to  at- 
tempt to  pick  ofif  the  nodule.  After  thorough  anes- 
thetization the  laryngoscope  is  passed  and  the  for- 
ceps introduced  down  to  the  nodule ;  the  blades 
are  opened  to  cut  from  the  side  and  not  at  the 
point.  The  inner  point  is  shaved  off  and  the  re- 
mainder shrivels  up.  The  opposite  nodule  is  then 
treated  the  same  way.  If  one  is  skilled  in  direct 
laryngoscopy,  the  rest  cure  is  never  necessary  in 
singer's  nodules.  The  tip  which  the  writer  uses  is 
made  by  Pfau :  it  is  a  tiny  instrument  and  works 
perfectly  with  his  universal  handle.  Three  years 
ago  a  young  lady  consulted  the  writer  for  slight 
hoarseness  which  prevented  singing.  She  had 
singer's  nodes  and  when  they  were  removed  as 
above  described,  her  voice  cleared  up  permanently. 
The  removal  of  the  nodes  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult operation  through  the  direct  laryngoscope  but 
the  writer  considers  it  easier  than  the  simplest 
operation  with  the  mirror.  Fibromata  on  account 
of  their  size  arc  easily  removed  through  the  direct 
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laryngoscope.  The  writer  makes  it  a  rule  to  apply 
the  high  frequency  spark  to  the  site  ol  every  tumor 
after  removal.  Since  these  tumors  are  often  situated 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  laryn.\,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  small  tube  to  expose  them  properly. 

Papillomata  are  by   far  the  most  important  be- 
nign tumors  of  the  larynx  in  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren in  whom  they  are  nearly  always  multiple,  fre- 
quently closing  the  larynx  and  endangering  life  and 
■recurring    again    and    again    after    removal.      In 
adults  they  sometimes  recur  in  the  young  and  un- 
dergo  malijjnant  degeneration   in   the   old.     Some 
laryii);i>l.  .^ir,ts  claim  that  they  are  always  the  pre- 
cursor of  malignancy  in  the  old  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly  cases   of    benign    papillomata   after   60 
years  of  age.    Before  the  introduction  of  the  direct 
laryngoscope,  multiple  papillomata  were  among  the 
most  serious  cases  the   laryngologist  encountered. 
Because  of  the  ditficulty  of  seeing  the  child's  larynx, 
the  diagnosis  was  often  gtiesscd  at.     Even  when 
the  tumors  could  be  seen,  the  treatment  often  in 
vogue  was  a  tracheotomy,  the  canula  being  worn 
in  some  cases  several  years  until  the  growths  dis- 
appeared.   In  the  meantime  the  child  was  subjected 
to  all  the  dangers  of  the  chronic  tube  wearer.     In 
•me  cases  the  wearing  of  the  tube  caused  granu- 
aions  to  spring  up  in  the  trachea  with  a  resulting 
■ricture  after  the   removal  of  the  tube.     A    few 
iryngologists  performed  laryngotomy   for  the  re- 
i'lval  of   the  growths  but  the  operation  did  not 
eet  with  popular  favor  because  of  the  traumatism 
'  such  a  small  larynx.     With  the  introduction  of 
c  direct  laryngoscof)c  the  treatment  was  placed  on 
I   rational  basis.     Tlie  writer  has  no  hesitancy  in 
lying  that  lar>ngotomy  is  never  and  tracheotomy 
•  Idom  required  in  these  cases.     If  the  patients  are 
•ttcn  in  time,  be  fore,  dyspnea  or  cyanosis  dcvelnp. 
icy  can  all  be  cured  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
i  he  writer  wishes  to  empha.si/c  the  importance  of 
ri-ating  all  pa]>illoinata  of  the  larynx  with  the  high 
rcquency    spark,    which,    properly    used,    has    the 
^iwer  of  destroying  the  growths  tjnickly  and  per- 
i.incntly.     It  is  easily  applied  and  does  not  injure 
■rmal  tissue  except  by  prolonged  contact. 
About  a  year  ago  Dr.  .\.  M.  Shipley  referred  to 
the  writer,  a  Ix  y.  19  months  old,  for  aphonia  and 

is  which  was  particularly  noticeable  on  cry- 

\t  the  University  Hospital  he  was  wrapfwd  in 
•  and  examined  with  the  head  straight  on  the 
id  steadied  by  a  nur*e.  The  small  tnl>e  wa* 
: -cd  and  the  larynx  being  exposed,  was  found 
ith  multiple  papillomata  .some  of  which  were 
removed  with  Pfau's  cutting  forceps.  The 
was  then  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 


for  treatment  wiili  tlie  high  frequency  spark  which 
caused  the  tumors  to  mcli  away  so  rapidly  that  in 
three  months,  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 
The  spark  used  was  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch 
long  and  was  applied  directly  to  the  tumors  through 
the  lube.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence. In  August,  191J,  a  female,  09  years  old, 
was  referred  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  W.  l-".  Downes 
for  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  Examination 
with  the  mirror  showed  a  large  tumor,  covering 
the  glottis,  leaving  a  small  opening  posteriorly  for 
breathing.  The  epiglottis  hung  so  low  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  the  origin  of  the  growth.  The  pati 
ent  was  immediately  examined  with  the  small  direct 
laryngoscoi)e  and  when  the  epiglottis  was  pulled 
forward,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  tumor  arose  by  a 
broad  base  from  the  right  inferior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis.  .\  large  part  of  the  mass  was  at  once 
removed  with  I'faus  cutting  forceps.  Hemorrhage 
was  profuse  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  for  24 
hours.  Dr.  H.  J.  Maldeis,  the  hospital  pathologist, 
reported  that  the  tumor  was  pai)illomatous  in 
character  with  two  points  of  suspicious  in-growth. 
The  following  week  the  high  frequency  spark,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  growth.  Two  weeks  later  the  patient  re- 
turned and  it  was  impossible  lo  tell  whence  the 
tumor  had  sprung.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
no  recurrence. 

Alx)ut  a  year  ago  a  male,  37  years  old,  consulted 
the  writer  for  hoarseness  which  was  almost  raucous 
in  character.  On  examination  of  the  larynx  a 
tumor  was  seen  directly  in  the  anterior  comtnissure 
with  attachment  below  the  cords  in  the  subglottic 
space.  (Jn  phonalion  the  growth  would  rise  and 
insert  itself  Iwtwccn  the  conis  causing  hoarseness. 
Under  local  anesthesia  with  the  head  straight  the 
small  tube  was  introduced ;  the  anterior  conmiissurc 
was  exposed  and  the  tumor  w.ns  removed  in  two 
bites  of  a  curved  biting  tip.  The  voice  returned  at 
once.  Microscopic  examination  showed  a  fibro- 
myxoma.  The  ease  of  removal  from  the  anterior 
subglottic  space  would  have  convinced  anyone  of 
the  .superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect 
method. 

The  next  case  illustrates  the  v.-iliu-  of  the  direct 
method  when  the  mirror  fails.  .\  male,  .K)  years 
ciUI.  consulted  the  writer  for  IxMrscness  of  a  year's 
duration.  Tlirec  years  ago  he  had  a  papilloma 
removed  from  the  left  v.«al  ri.rd  by  the  indirect 
method.  For  two  years  his  voice  was  normal;  then 
hoarseness  develojicd  wliirh  gradually  grew  worse. 
Examination  with  the  mirror  was  not  satisfactory 
because  of  a   low   hanging  epiglottis  and   a  large 
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uvula.  A  small  growth  was  seen  which  was 
thought  to  be  on  the  left  vocal  cord.  The  same 
afternoon  the  larynx  was  anesthetized  with  20% 
alypin  solution  and  the  small  tube  was  passed 
with  the  head  straight.  When  the  larynx  was  ex- 
posed the  small  growth  on  the  left  was  seen  below 
the  vocal  cords  while  on  the  opposite  side  there 
was  a  large  tumor  covering  the  true  and  false  cords  ; 
in  the  anterior  commissure  was  another  growth. 
\\'ith  Pfau's  forceps  the  papillomatous  tissue  was 
soon  cleaned  out  and  the  false  and  true  cords  ex- 
posed. In  another  patient  who  had  three  opera- 
tions for  papilloma  of  the  left  vocal  cord  by  the 
indirect  method,  the  small  tube  was  passed  with 
the  head  straight  and  the  tumor  successfully  re- 
moved so  that  there  has  been  no  return.  Papillo- 
mata  in  children  are  so  important  on  account  of 
the  small  larynx  and  the  difficulty  in  treatment, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  go  into  the  treatment  through 
the  direct  laryngoscope  which  has  been  successful 
in  the  writer's  hands.  In  the  beginning  it  is  well 
to  repeat  that  anesthesia,  local  or  general,  should 
never  be  used  in  young  children.  It  is  far  better 
to  operate  without  anesthesia  than  to  subject  a 
child  to  its  dangers.  The  little  patient  is  held  on 
the  table  with  the  head  straight  as  above  described. 
The  small  tube  is  passed  between  the  incisor  teeth 
and  the  larynx  quickly  exposed.  When  the 
papillomata  are  seen,  Pfau's  cutting  forceps  are 
passed  through  the  tube  and  as  much  of  the  growths 
cleared  out  as  possible.  By  working  carefully 
normal  tissues  are  not  injured.  If  bleed- 
ing obscures  the  view,  adrenalin  chloride, 
1  to  3000  is  used.  A  small  copper  wire, 
attached  to  a  fulguration  outfit,  is  now  passed 
and  the  high  frequency  spark  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long  is  applied  to  the  bases  of  the  growths. 
If  the  masses  are  extensive,  almost  closing  the 
larynx,  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  hospital  a  day  or 
two.  With  this  treatment  most  of  the  papillomata 
can  be  destroyed  at  one  sitting.  One  week  later 
the  treatment  is  repeated  and  so  on  until  the  patient 
is  cured.  It  makes  no  difference  how  small  the 
throat  is,  the  small  tube  can  be  successfully  used. 
If  direct  laryngoscopy  had  made  possible  nothing 
else  than  the  successful  treatment  of  papillomata 
in  children,  its  fame  would  be  safe  for  all  time. 
With  this  treatment  papillomata  can  now  be  cured 
in  a  few  weeks  while  the  old  methods  required 
months  or  even  years.  Fulguration  is  much  more 
difficult  to  use  with  the  head  in  extension  over  the 
end  of  the  table.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  if 
this  method  of  treatment  is  generally  adopted, 
tracheotomy  would  be  done  rarely.     No  laryngolo- 


gist  would  think  of  advising  a  laryngotomy  and  yet 
the  writer  has  recently  heard  of  a  case  in  one  of 
our  leading  hospitals  in  which  a  surgeon — not  a 
laryngologist — did  the  operation,  scraped  the 
papillomata  and  surrounding  tissue  thoroughly  with 
a  curette  and  sewed  up  the  larynx.  The  wounded 
surfaces  promptly  grew  together  causing  complete 
stenosis  of  the  larynx ;  the  patient  is  wearing  a 
tracheal  canula  and  the  surgeon  is  wondering  how 
she  will  get  rid  of  it.  With  modern  methods  of 
treatment  such  a  termination  would  be  impossible 
In  these  cases  of  papillomata  in  which  dyspnea 
and  cyanosis  are  marked,  it  is  better  to  do  a 
tracheotomy  because  these  symptoms  show  almost 
complete  closure  of  the  larynx  and  the  operation 
gives  one  a  chance  to  clean  out  the  growths.  In  a 
short  time  the  canula  can  be  permanently  removed. 
Laryngologists  must  impress  upon  parents  and  the 
public  generally,  the  importance  of  examining  the 
larynx  in  adults  and  children  whenj  hoarseness 
persists  for  any  length  of  time.  If  children  can 
be  treated  in  the  beginning  of  papillomatous 
growths,  there  will  be  no  tracheotomy. 

In  malignant  growths  the  writer  does  not  advo- 
cate any  intra-laryngeal  operation.  But  in  cases  of 
doubtful  diagnosis  direct  laryngoscopy  assumes  an 
important  place  as  regards  removal  of  specimens 
for  miscroscqpic  examination.  With  various  cut- 
ting tips  it  is  possible  to  cut  as  deeply  as  may  be 
desired.  To  work  with  certainty,  however,  one 
must  have  the  head  straight  to  secure  muscular  re- 
laxation and  must  use  a  small  tube.  Then  it  is  no 
more  difficult  than  removing  tumors.  A  letter  from 
a  fellow  laryngologist  in  another  city  may  be  inter- 
esting as  bearing  on  this  point.  He  says:  "I  had 
three  months  ago  the  chance  to  remove  by  direct 
laryngoscopy  with  your  position  a  carcinoma  of 
larynx  invading  the  right  vocal  cord  above  anter- 
iorly, partly  also  the  ventricle  Morgagni  and 
region  below  the  vocal  cord  (about  a  big  hazelnut) 
in  such  a  successful  way  that  the  voice  is  completely 
restored,  no  recurrence  is  visible  and  the  vocal  cord 
is  restored." 

The  writer  does  not  advise  such  operations  in 
malignant  growths  but  if  one  decides  on  intra- 
laryngeal  interference,  he  will  certainly  find  the 
straight  position  of  the  head  and  the  small  tube  the 
easiest  and  best  method  of  operating. 

In  recurrent  paralysis  of  a  vocal  cord  the  diag- 
nosis can  usually  be  made  with  the  mirror.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  larynx  cannot  be  seen,  the  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  with  the  direct  laryngoscope.  So 
little  force  is  used  in  holding  the  epiglottis  forward 
with  the  small  tube  that  the  patient  has  no  trouble 
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phonating;  the  paralyzed  cord  in  the  middle  line 
and  the  other  cord  moving  over  to  meet  it  are 
easily  seen  and  the  diagnosis  establislied.  In  the 
treatment  one  can  apply  the  electrode  directly 
through  the  tube.  Under  this  heading  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Brunings  has  introduced  a  new 
method  of  treating  old  paralyses  of  the  vocal  cords. 
Since  all  the  readers  of  this  monograph  may  not 
be  able  to  read  it  in  his  book,  the  writer  will  copy 
his  description  of  it.  lie  says:  "The  endolaryngcal 
■plastic'  with  hard  paraffin  aims  at  achieving  the 
direct  opposite  of  dilatation,  i.  c,  at  diminishing 
pathological  widening  of  the  larynx,  which  pre- 
vents proper  closing  of  the  glottis.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  only  employed  the  method  to 
overcome  the  phonetic  and  respiratory  disturbances 
produced  by  one-sided  recurrent  paralysis,  but  have 
obtained  such  remarkable  results  that  a  short  de- 
scription of  them  may  be  given  here.  Disabilities 
which  remain  in  the  cases  of  old  compensated  one- 
sided recurrent  paralysis  arc  to  be  attributed  to 
weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  vocal  cord. 
This  condition  not  only  results  in  a  defective 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  conse<|uent  incapability 
of  energetic  coughing,  but  leads  to  an  excessive 
expenditure  of  air  in  speaking,  so  that  the  voice 
becomes  weak  and  usually  hoarse,  and  inclined  to 
go  into  falsetto.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  also  in 
most  cases  too  high,  owing  to  the  compensating 
liypertrophy  of  the  other  vocal  cord  and  of  the 
strong  innervation  necessary  for  the  overcrossing. 
I  have  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
normal  phonatory  position  to  the  limp  atrophic 
vocal  cord  by  means  of  injection  of  hard  paraffin. 
\s  the  vocal  cord  movements  occur  in  a  transverse 
lirection,  it  was  to,l>c  expected  that  the  plastic 
might  result,  not  only  in  the  restoration  of  the 
respiratory  closure  of  the  glottis  but  also  in  the 
removal  of  the  phonatory  disability. 

"The  apparently  difficult  technic  of  tiie  vocal 
'>rd  plastic  may  be  easily  learned  with  the  help  of 
'  ounter-prcssurc  autoscopy.  For  it  I  use  one  of 
the  ordinary  screw  syringes  for  hard  paraflin,  on 
the  end  of  which  a  canula  about  18  centimetres 
long  by  1  millimetre  wide  is  fixed.  At  the  end  of 
this  canula  there  is  a  fine,  short,  l>cni,  bayonet- 
-<haped  needle  soldered  on.  The  syringe  holds  2 
c.c.  of  hard  paraffin  of  42  to  43  degrees  melting 
point.  To  carry  out  the  plastic,  the  paralyzed  side 
of  the  larynx  is  presented  by  means  of  counter- 
pressure  autoscopy  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mouth,  the  lamp  being  in  the  high  position.  In- 
jection is  performed  best,  at  the   first   sitting,  in 
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the  anterior  and  iHJSteriur  end  of  the  vocal  cord. 
The  puncture  should  be  made  midway  between  the 
free  edge  of  the  vocal  cord  and  its  lateral  limit, 
liacli  of  these  pieces  receives  about  1/6  to  ^4  c.c. 
of  hard  paratTin.  according  to  the  varying  individual 
circumstances.  Tiie  assistant  who  is  checking  the 
screw  syringe  should  count  the  revolutions  aloud  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reckon  the  injected  duse  accord- 
ingly. The  determination  of  the  proi>cr  depth  of 
puncture  offers  no  very  great  difficulties.  If  the 
puncture  is  too  deep,  the  paraffin  is  seen  at  once  in 
the  subglottic  space.  The  needle  is  then  slowly 
drawn  hack  during  the  further  injection,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  paraffin  over  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  vocal  cord.  The  fear,  also,  lest  the  injec- 
tion might  produce  separate  protuberances  at  three 
places  has  proved  to  be  groundless,  as  the  interven- 
ing spaces  are  apparently  equalized  by  means  of  re- 
active cellular  activity.  I  have  never  seen  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  edema  .Tftir  the  injecti<in,  but 
it  is  well  to  make  the  patient  spare  the  voice  for 
two  or  three  days.  .After  tins,  jjiionation  exercises 
should  be  commenced  with  ;is  deep  a  voice  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  all  possible  economy  in  using  the  ex- 
pired air.  Slight  infiammatory  reactions,  which 
may  occur  in  the  first  days,  produce  no  disturb- 
ance. I  have  up  to  the  present  time  treated  seven 
patients  by  this  new  method,  and  as  most  of  the 
cases  were  of  old  standing  (half  to  two  years), 
the  maximum  atrophy  had  set  in,  and  sinintaneous 
improvement  was  no  longer  to  be  exiK-cled.  The 
result  was  in  three  cases  quite  surprising,  and  the 
respiratory  disturi)ances  were  also  completely  re- 
moved in  the  four  other  cases.  The  patients  were 
able  in  a  few  days  after  the  injection  to  sj^ak  and 
cough  in  a  normal  manner,  and  the  voice  weakness 
and  the  phonatory  expenditure  of  air  had  improved 
even  to  the  point  of  completely  disapj)earing.  On 
the  other  han^I.  the  voice  acquired  a  strong,  but  in 
singing,  a  somewhat  rough  sound.  In  each  case 
the  patients  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  treatment.  It  seems  advisable,  according  to 
|)resent  experience,  nf>t  to  inject  more  than  Yj  c.c. 
Should  the  correction  be  found  to  Ik-  still  insuflicient 
after  eight  days — that  is  to  say  should  the  vocal 
cord  not  be  in  the  median  line — a  second  injection 
may  Ik  made.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
results,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  judge;  my  longest 
standing  case  has  remained  without  change  for 
more  than  half  a  year.  It  is  i>ossible,  according  to 
resvdts  which  have  been  obtained  otherwise  with 
paraffin  plastic,  that  the  injection  would  require  to 
be  repeated  after  some  years.  Hitherto  I  have  only 
performed  the  injections  in  a  direct  manner,  and 
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tliey  offer  no  difficulties  in  cases  where  the  condi- 
lions  of  autoscopy  are  not  too  unfavorable.  The 
indirect  procedure  would  here  be  extremely  un- 
certain." 

The  writer  wishes  to  say  that  with  the  straight 
position  of  the  head  and  the  use  of  the  small  tube, 
he  considers  all  cases  favorable  for  direct  laryn- 
goscopy. He  cannot  imagine  a  case  in  which,  with 
patience  and  perseverance,  the  larynx  could  not  be 
examined.  He  has  repeatedly  performed  both 
simple  and  difficult  operations  through  the  small 
tube  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  say  that  an 
apparatus  to  force  the  larynx  back,  such  as  is 
exemplified  in  Brunings'  counter-pressure  instru- 
ment, is  never  necessary  in  direct  laryngoscopy. 
He  thinks  he  can  also  say  with  certainty  that  gen- 
eral anesthesia  is  never  necessary  in  direct  laryn- 
goscopy except  in  older  children  who  cannot  be 
held  and  in  certain  nervous  cases  such  as  chorea. 

Stenosis  of  the  laryii.v.  In  the  treatment  of 
stenosis  of  the  larynx,  direct  laryngoscopy  occupies 
the  first  place.  It  gives  the  means  of  seeing  ex- 
actly how  much  of  the  larynx  is  closed  and  of  cut- 
ting through  tlie  cicatrized  tissue  as  no  other 
method  can.  The  writer's  method  of  procedure  in 
these  cases  in  adults  is  to  examine  first  with  the 
mirror  and  then  to  use  direct  laryngoscopy,  with 
the  knife  ready  to  cut  tlirough  the  diseased  tissue. 
If  the  stenosis  is  complete,  the  patient  is  already 
wearing  a  tracheal  canula.  In  such  cases  the 
cicatrix  is  immediately  cut  through  in  the  middle 
line  with  no  attempt  to  save  the  vocal  cords  be- 
cause they  are  usually  so  tied  up  in  the  cicatrix 
as  not  to  be  visible.  The  opening  is  then  dilated 
until  a  large  intubation  tube  passes  easily.  The 
tracheal  canula  is  removed  and  a  forceps  passed 
through  the  tracheal  wound  to  clamp  the  lower 
part  of  the  intubation  tube ;  a  hard  rubber  piece  is 
then  screwed  on  the  handles  of  the  forceps  to  hold 
the  tube  permanently  in  the  larynx.  This  apparatus 
was  devised  by  Dr.  John  Rogers  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  is  the  best  method  of  treating  stenoses. 
The  tube  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  cleaned 
and  replaced.  In  children  the  treatment  is  carried 
out  with  the  patient  flat  on  the  table  and  the  head 
straight.  The  small  tube  is  passed,  the  operation 
performed  through  it,  if  necessary,  and  Rogers' 
apparatus  applied.  In  practically  all  cases  the  bowl 
of  the  intubation  tube  will  be  too  large  for  the 
patient,  adult  or  child,  to  swallow  comfortably  and 
it  must  be  shaved  down  considerably.  One  of  the 
writer's  patients  has  worn  his  tube  six  months  with- 
out extubation  and  breathes  as  easily  as  when  it 
was  first  put  in.    The  writer  prefers  this  treatment 


to  laryngostomy,  the  after  treatment  of  which  is 
usually  more  or  less  painful.  In  children  the  tube 
must  be  removed  every  two  or  three  weeks  because 
the   small  tube  stops  up  with  thickened  secretion. 

Some  years  ago  a  girl,  6  years  old,  was  brought 
to  the  writer  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  with  the  his- 
tory of  difficult  breathing  for  six  months.  She 
was  examined  with  the  head  straight  on  the  table 
and,  on  exposing  the  larynx,  a  membrane  which 
resembled  cuts  of  congenital  web  was  seen  between 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  vocal  cords  allowing 
a  small  space  posteriorly  for  breathing.  Since  the 
membrane  appeared  thin  a  successful  attempt  to 
break  through  it  with  a  six  year  intubation  tube 
was  made.  The  patient  wore  the  tube  two  weeks 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  removed,  cleaned 
and  replaced.  The  mother  took  the  child  home  and, 
instead  of  bringing  her  back  in  a  month,  as  she  had 
been  instructed  to  do,  returned  in  two  months.  On 
the  removal  of  the  tube  the  direct  laryngoscope 
showed  the  larynx  clear  and,  since  the  voice  was 
practically  normal,  the  patient  was  discharged  as 
cured. 

In  January,  1912,  Dr.  R.  A.  Warner  asked  the 
writer  to  see  a  child,  2  years  old,  at  the  Sydenham 
Hospital  who  had  been  intubated  for  diphtheria  and 
had  worn  the  tube  five  days ;  during  convalescence 
dyspnea  developed  and  grew  gradually  worse  until 
the  breathing  could  be  heard  over  the  room.  The 
little  patient  was  examined  with  the  direct  laryngo- 
scope with  the  head  straight.  Exposure  of  the 
larynx  showed  a  large  subglottic  mass  spring- 
ing from  tlie  left  wall  of  the  larynx  and 
almost  closing  the  lumen:  The  patient  was 
immediately  intubated  with  a  one  year  tube 
and  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  obser- 
vation and  treatment.  That  afternoon  she  coughed 
the  tube  up;  an  attempt  to  pass  a  two  year  tube 
failed  so  the  first  tube  was  replaced.  That  night 
she  again  coughed  the  tube  up  and  was  hurried  to 
the  writer's  office  in  a  taxicab  gasping  for  breath 
and  markedly  cyanotic.  She  was  intubated  at  once 
and  taken  to  the  hospital  where  the  writer  did  a 
tracheotomy  with  the  intubation  tube  in  the  larynx. 
When  the  trachea  was  entered,  the  tube  was  pushed 
up.  The  patient  recovered  promptly  and  a  few 
days  later  Rogers'  apparatus  was  adjusted.  It  was 
removed  every  two  weeks  and  the  larynx  exam- 
ined directly.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pathological  mass  from  fortnight 
to  fortnight.  It  slowly  melted  away  and  in  May 
the  larynx  appeared  nonnal  so  that  the  apparatus 
was  removed  permanently.  The  child  has  remained 
well  with  a  normal  voice. 
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In  April,  1912,  Mr.  B.,  20  years  old,  was  referred 
to  nie  by  Dr.  Murpliy  oi  \\'ilminj,ton,  Nortli  Caro- 
lina. In  July,  lyil,  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid 
lever  and  durinj;  convalescence  develo|x'd  dyspnea 
which  grew  gradually  worse  until  tracheotomy  was 
necessary.  When  the  writer  saw  him  he  had  worn 
his  tube  about  six  months.  Examination  with  the 
direct  laryngoscope  with  the  head  straight  showed 
complete  closure  of  the  larynx  except  jnjsteriorly 
where  a  small  probe  pa>sed  through.  To  relieve 
the  stenosis,  the  larynx  was  cut  through  with  a  long 
knife  introduced  through  the  direct  laryngoscope, 
care  being  taken  to  cut  in  the  middle  line.  The 
vocal  cords  were  tied  up  in  cicatricial  tissue  so  no 
attempt  was  made  to  save  them.  The  opening  was 
then  dilated  imtil  a  large  intubation  passed  through. 
Rogers'  apparatus  was  then  applied  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  go  to  his  home  in  South  Carolina  where 
he  has  had  charge  of  a  large  saw  mill,  lie  is  well 
and  his  only  inconvenience  is  his  voice  which  is  a 
whisper. 

One  of  the  few  cases  which  the  writer  was  com- 
(>cllcd  to  examine  under  general  anesthesia  was  a 
•leaf  mute,  who,  one  month  before,  fell  and  struck 
his  larynx  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  attendant 
noticed,  a  few  days  later,  that  he  had  lost  his  voice 
entirely  and  was  breathing  hard.  The  dysjiiiea 
increased  rapidly  so  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll  asked  the 
writer  to  make  a  laryngeal  examination.  The  pa- 
tient was  afTectcd  with  chorea  and  the  attempt  w-ith 
the  direct  laryngoscope  not  only  failed  but  caused 
such  lalwred  breathing  that  the  trachea  had  to  be 
opened  under  local  anesthesia  with  the  patient  sit- 
ting. A  few  days  later  he  was  given  ether  through 
the  tracheal  canula  and  the  larynx  examined 
through  the  direct  laryngoscope  with  the  head 
straight  on  the  table.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
larynx  was  closed  with  cicatricial  tissue  which  was 
niK-ned  through  the  tulx:  and  Rogers"  apparatus 
.ipl'lird.  The  patient  wore  the  tube  until  the  middle 
of  September  at  which  time  he  was  put  fn  sleep  and 
the  lan-nx  examined  again  directly.  1  Icaling  ap- 
fxarcd  complete  so  the  tracheal  canula  was  intro- 
<l':i  rd  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  hospital  for  obser- 
vation. The  next  morning  he  pulled  the  tube  out 
and.  two  hours  later,  when  he  was  found,  thr  resi- 
dent phv-iirian  was  unable  to  replace  it.  He  dc- 
vrlrrx-fl  no  untoward  symptoms  and  a  few  days 
llowed  to  return  to  the  asylum.  Though 
*aid  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  stenosis 
o!  the  Lrynx.  all  of  the  writer's  cases  except  one 
have  been  due  to  other  causes. 

Foreiffn  hodirs  in  thr  larynx.  Foreign  Ivnlics  in 
the  larynx  are  rare.    If  a  large  object  lodges  in  the 


gliittiN.  asi)hy.v.iatiun  usually  results  before  a  physi- 
cian can  be  called;  if  small  it  is  apt  to  slip  between 
[lie  Cords  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  The  writer 
has  seen  only  one  case  oi  lorcign  body  in  the 
larynx  and  it  was  strange  that  the  child  did  not 
sullocaie.  .\  little  girl,  1  years  old,  while  eating 
soup,  sw allow e<l  a  bone  which  caused  \ii>lent  cough- 
ing and  cyanosis.  The  syinpt.Mns  snl, sided  and, 
asule  from  occasinnal  cough  and  los>  of  Miice,  she 
was  in  fair  cnnditi<jn.  .\  specialist  .ittcinpted  to 
remove  the  ln>ne  which  he  th<jught  he  loiated  in  the 
larynx.  .\s  was  to  be  expected  the  mirror  failed 
in  such  a  sn^ill  throat.  He  then  brought  her  to  the 
writer  for  <lirecl  laryngoscojjy.  .\l  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  parents  ;ind  against  the  writer's 
better  judgment,  chloroform  was  administered. 
With  the  head  straight  the  small  tube  was  passetl 
and,  as  soon  as  tiie  larynx  w.is  exposetl,  the  bone 
\wis  seen  wedged  in  the  glottis.  The  foreign  body 
was  sei/ed  with  I'fau's  fnrcei>s  an<l  removed  by 
exerting  some  fierce  on  the  instrument.  To  the  eye 
there  secme<l  no  space  left  for  the  patient  to  breathe 
through.  The  bone  was  swallowed  Sunday  and 
was  removed  Thursday  afternoon.  The  patient 
made  an  uneventful  recovery.  In  this  case  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  was  dangerous  and  .sliould  not  have 
been  given.  Never  again  will  the  writer  allow  the 
pleadings  of  the  parents  to  overcome  his  lietter 
judgment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
ease  with  which  foreign  bodies  can  be  removed 
from  the  larynx  with  the  head  straight. 

I'l-mphujus  of  the  larynx.  .\  shcjrt  time  ago  at 
the  rc<|ucst  of  Dr.  Hiram  Woods,  the  writer  ex- 
amined a  boy,  9  years  old,  who  had  pemphigus  of 
both  conjunctivae.  His  voice  became  husky  and  he 
had  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food.  The  boy 
was  wrajiped  in  a  sheet  and  examined  with  the 
small  tul)e  with  the  head  straight  on  the  table. 
When  the  larynx  was  exposed,  Ijoth  cords  were 
found  somewhat  thickened  and  on  the  posterior 
wall  was  a  white  swelling  similar  in  appearance  to 
a  swelling  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left  lower 
lid.  The  disease  was  evidently  an  extension  of  the 
pcmphigtis  to  the  larynx.  \'n  treatment  was  at- 
tempted but  the  larynx  will  In-  watched  and  if 
closure  threatens.  Rogers'  apparatus  will  l»e  intro- 
duced. The  description  of  the  changes  at  the  upjKjr 
end  of  the  esophagus  will  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter.  Only  one  other  case  of  pemphigus  of  the 
lar>nx  has  come  imdcr  the  writer's  notice;  in 
Krau.sc's  clinic  in  Berlin,  he  saw  a  distinct  bleb  on 
the  epiglottis. 

.\  few  days  ago  a  little  patient,  14  months  old, 
was  referred  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  I^e  Cohen  whose 
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direct  laryngoscopes  were  too  large  to  allow  a  satis- 
factory view  of  the  larynx.  The  child  had  had  a 
peculiar  crowing  sound  in  breathing  since  birth. 
After  exercise  the  sound  was  louder  and  the  moth- 
er was  becoming  alarmed  though  there  was  never 
shortness  of  breath  or  cyanosis.  The  patient  was 
examined  with  the  small  tube  with  the  head  straight 
on  the  table.  When  the  larynx  was  exposed,  the 
tissues  seemed  a  little  thickened  but  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  noisy  respiration.  The  vocal  cords 
did  not  seem  to  open  as  well  as  perfectly  normal 
cords  and  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  subglottic  space.  In  view  of  the  negative 
findings  no  treatment  was  recommended  but  the 
larynx  will  be  examined  from  time  to  time  as  a 
precaution. 

Just  to  show  that  the  straight  method  is  as  easy 
in  young  babies  as  in  older  children,  the  writer 
wishes  to  cite  a  case  which  he  saw  some  years  ago 
at  the  Garrett  Hospital  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  J. 
Staige  Davis.  A  little  patient,  11  months  old,  was 
intubated  for  diphtheria  and  during  convalescence, 
developed  dyspnea  which  gradually  increased.  At 
the  examination  a  subglottic  stenosis  was  found. 
Despite  the  small  larynx  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced  in  the  examination. 

The  safety  of  direct  laryngoscopy.  The  writer 
considers  direct  laryngoscopy  absolutely  safe  under 
normal  conditions.  Even  when  the  contraindica- 
tions are  present,  such  as  arterio-sclerosis, 
dyspnea,  etc.,  the  use  of  the  small  tube  and  the 
straight  position  of  the  head  make  the  method 
practically  safe.  The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
examine  any  case  in  which  he  thinks  direct  laryn- 
goscopy may  be  of  help. 

The  practicability  of  direct  laryngoscopy.  When 
one  becomes  expert  with  the  tube,  he  can  examine 
the  larynx  almost  as  quickly  as  with  the  mirror. 
Five  minutes  is  a  fair  estimate  and  one  is  well 
repaid  for  the  direct  vision.  A  great  advantage  is 
that  an  operation  can  be  immediately  performed. 
The  difficulty  of  examining  children  with  the  mirror 
makes  direct  laryngoscopy  indispensable  in  'this 
class  of  cases.  With  the  method  described  above, 
one  can  examine  the  child's  larynx  in  two  minutes 
without  pain  or  traumatism. 

Anesthesia  in  direct  laryngoscopy.  Anesthesia 
was  taken  up  in  a  general  way  in  Chapter  11  but 
it  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  that  a  few  words 
here  may  not  be  amiss.  If  cocaine  is  used,  a  A% 
solution  should  be  brushed  over  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  epiglottis  with  a  curved  applicator. 
After  waiting  two  or  three  minutes  the  laryngo- 
scope is  introduced,  the  epiglottis  pulled   forward 


and  a  straight  applicator,  holding  a  \0%  solution 
is  applied  to  the  larynx.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
larynx  is  sufficiently  deadened  to  proceed  with  the 
examination.  If  an  operation  is  necessary,  more 
cocaine  may  have  to  be  used.  This  drug  must  be 
used  cautiously  for  one  never  knows  when  he  may 
strike  a  patient  with  an  idiosyncrasy  for  it.  Two 
years  ago  the  writer  used  a  small  quantity  to 
anesthetize  the  larynx  and  trachea  for  a  broncho- 
scopic  examination.  The  patient  felt  perfectly  well 
after  the  examination  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
hospital.  He  took  a  car  and,  after  leaving  it,  went 
into  a  restaurant  to  get  supper.  He  remembered 
nothing  after  paying  his  bill.  At  10.30  o'clock  that 
night  he  was  arrested  for  drunkenness  and,  after  a 
hard  fight  with  two  officers,  was  taken  to  the  sta- 
tion house  where  he  had  to  be  forcibly  held  to 
prevent  his  doing  himself  bodily  harm.  At  1.30 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  quieted  down 
somewhat  and  it  was  learned  that  he  was  suffering 
from  cocaine  poisoning,  he  was  taken  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  where  under  the  influence  of  seda- 
tives, he  gradually  recovered.  At  9.00  o'clock 
A.  M.  when  the  writer  saw  him,  he  was  rational 
but  remembered  nothing  that  had  happened  the 
night  before.  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  he  was  nervous 
and  excited  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he 
had  been  given  atropine.  This  was  stopped  and 
that  night  he  was  in  good  shape  except  for  weak- 
ness. He  afterwards  told  the  resident  physician 
that  the  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  would 
poison  him.  This  case  is  cited  to  show  how  danger- 
ous cocaine  may  be  ;  the  writer  believes  every  patient 
should  be  questioned  before  the  use  of  the  drug  as 
to  possible  idiosyncrasies.  Since  this  experience 
the  writer  has  used  no  more  cocaine.  His  method 
of  anesthetizing  the  larynx  now  is  as  follows :  The 
pharynx  and  epiglottis  are  brushed  over  with  alypin 
or  novocain  solution  (20%  solution).  After  wait- 
ing two  minutes  the  tube  is  introduced  and  a  solu- 
tion of  the  same  strength  applied  to  the  larynx. 
This  suffices  for  an  ordinary  examination.  If  an 
operation  is  necessary,  the  same  solution  is  applied 
to  the  vocal  cords.  If,  perchance,  a  general 
anesthetic  is  needed,  the  writer's  preference  is 
ether  preceded  by  a  hypodermatic  injection  of  atro- 
pine. In  children  no  anesthetic  is  used  for  exam- 
ination or  operation.  Cocaine  is  dangerous  and  they 
are  so  easily  held  on  the  table  that  no  anesthetic  is 
necessary.  Formerly  all  adult  patients  received  a 
hypodermatic  injection  of  morphine  and  atropine, 
but  this  has  been  discarded  as  unnecessary.  In  a 
book  on  diseases  of  the  larynx  published  compara- 
tively recently,  the  following  is  found:  "Inspection 
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of  the  larjnx  is  difficult  in  the  young  child  but 
is  usually  possible  if  he  is  tirmly  secured  in  a  blanket 
and  held  in  a  nurse's  lap.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold 
the  tongue  in  the  ordinary  way  so  that  Bleyers 
or  Escat's  depressor  must  be  used.  The  chief  ditVi- 
culty  is  that  mucus  and  froth  obscure  the  view; 
but  this  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of 
cocaine  which  must,  however,  be  applied  with  cau- 
tion in  children ;  general  anesthesia  is  sometimes 
necessary.  Killians  tubular  sijcculum  is  especially 
valuable  for  children.  Lately  Killian  has  intro- 
duced a  tubular  speculum  which  is  of  great  value 
for  certain  cases,  such  as  the  removal  of  papillo- 
mata  in  children.  It  is  necessary  that  the  head 
be  bent  very  far  back  and  usually  a  little  to  the 
right  side  so  that  the  speculum  may  Im."  in  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth.  In  adults  the  tube  may  be 
passed  with  the  patient  in  the  sitting  jxisture  under 
thorough  local  anesthesia ;  but  in  children,  at  any 
rate,  a  general  anesthetic  is  necessary,  the  patient 
being  placed  in  the  lateral  position  or  on  the  back 
the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table."  The 
writer  mentions  these  views  simply  to  condemn 
them.  General  anesthesia  in  direct  laryngoscopy 
in  children  increases  enormously  the  dangers  and  no 
expert  at  the  present  time  would  use  it.  .\s  men- 
tioned above  it  sh<iuld  be  reserved  for  the  few 
adult  patients  who  through  nervousness  or  other 
cause  will  not  permit  examination  under  local 
anesthesia.  Giildren  can  be  so  easily  handled 
without  local  or  general  anesthesia  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  use  either. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tuberculin  in  the  Diacsosis  of  Obscurk  Co.nd:- 
TioNS  i.v  THE  Genitourinary  System. 
If  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  focal,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  in  renal  tuberculosis,  one  starts  the 
operation  with  a  well-considered  plan,  knowing 
just  what  one  has  to  do.  Exploratory  inspection  of 
a  kidney  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  is  a  inost 
unsatisfactory  method  of  diagnosis,  and  frequently 
leads  to  mistakes,  and  just  in  this  type  of  case  one 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis 
with  tuberculin  by  obtaining  a  focal  reaction.  If 
this    fails    the    exploratory    operation    will    be    in 

order I  do  not  use  the  tuberculin 

test  without  first  carefully  studying  the  case  under 
cnnsi'lcr.ition.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  every 
available  means  of  diagnosis  before  resorting  to  the 
use  of  tuberctilin.  When  the  diagnosis  can  l>c  made 
without  tuberctilin,  which  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  I  make  no  use  of  this  preparation. 
Moreover,  in  patients  with  advanced  tuberculosis  in 
the  lungs  or  other  parts,  I  would  not  use  this  poison 
— Edwin  Beer  in  the  Sfedital  Record. 


The  statement  that  lecuiidatiun  of  the  human 
iivtim  norm.'illy  and  almost  mv:iri:i1ily  occurs  within 
the  lumen  of  the  l'°allopi;in  tiiln-  lias  been  so  fre- 
quently and  rei>eatedly  reiter.itetl  in  textbooks  and 
elsewhere  that  correctness  of  the  observation  is 
Seldom  seriously  (|iiestioned.  The  lundaniental 
pro|)osilii)n  has  apparently  been  ignored  or  over- 
looked that,  if  this  were  literally  tnie.  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  would  lie  but  lew  normal  intra- 
uterine pre;;nancies  followed  by  natural  delivery, 
i.  e.,  nearlv  every  gestation,  from  lieginning  to  end, 
would  almost  necess;irily  be  oi  the  ectopic  variety! 

While  obvii'U.sly  the  iiurjiose  of  the  tubal  ciliated 
e(>ithelia  is  to  assist  migralion  ipf  the  unimpregualetl 
ovum  toward  the  normal  |)lace  of  fecundation  (the 
uterine  cavity),  it  appears  e(|nally  obvious  that  an 
ovum  fertilized  in  the  outer  cine-third  of  the  ductus 
l-"allopius  could  seldom  reach  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion, because  of  (a)  the  rajiidity  of  development  of 
the  products  of  conception,  and  (b)  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  tubal  lumen  iie.ir  the  uterus  as  com- 
pared with  the  outer  extremity. 

In  thus  criticising  current  professional  opinicjn 
the  [K-rtincnt  facts  have  not  been  overlooked,  (a  I 
that  normal  s|)erm;itozoa  may  survive  with  unim- 
paired vitality  and  motility  many  days  (exact  (H-rio<l 
undetermined  I  within  the  cervix,  and  the  uterine 
cavity,  (b)  that  not  infrequently  they  enter  the 
lumen  of  the  Fallojiian  tube  and  there  fertilize  the 
ovum,  (cl  that  they  occasionally  traverse  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tube  and  iiupregnate  the  ovum 
before  its  liberation  ir(»m  the  (iraatian  follicle. 
However,  prevailing  impressions  to  the  contrary  I 
notwithstanding,  it  is  desircfl  the  dicta  be  empha- 
si/c'l  tUat  (  I  I  in  the  (/fiius  homo  fcmimnis  at  least 
fecundation  normally  t.ikcs  i>lace  only  within  the 
uterine  cavity,  that  (  2  i  wlunevcr  the  ovum  becomes  i 
fertilized   elsewhere   the   oicurreiice   should    Ik-    re-  ' 

garded  as  accidental  and  abnormal 

.Mlhongh  medical  history  clearly  indicates  the 
fact  that  ovarian  gestation  was  at  least  micro- 
scopically recognized  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  while  subsequent  gynecological  literature 
details  examples  thereof  demonstrate*!  beyond  por- 
adventurc  by  histological  investigation,  there  were 
those  of  high  professional  standing  who  continued 
to  seriously  question  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence, i  c,  the  hypothesis  was  disputed  that  it  wa.< 
possible  for  the  ovum  to  liecomc  fertilized  before 
its  liberation  from  the  Graafian  follicle.     Foremost 
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among  these  was  the  illustrious  Bland-Sutton  who 
(prior  to  1901)  remarked  that  he  was  convinced 
from  his  experience  and  observation  that  primary 
ovarian  gestation  had  no  existence ;  Lawson  Tait 
contended  that  extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  never 
ovarian,  but  always  tubal ;  Kelly  and  many  others 
claimed  ovarian  gestation  must  be  exceedingly  in- 
frequent because  never  encountered  in  their  ex- 
perience, and  the  possibility  thereof  being  so  remote 
it  might  as  well  be  entirely  ignored ;  as  late  as  1905 
Wathen  declared  "ovarian  pregnancy  is  so  infre- 
quent as  hardly  to  be  worth  considering,  and  but 
few  authenticated  cases  are  on  record." 

During  the  period  when  the  existence  of  ovarian 
gestation  was  thus  vigorously  disputed,  details  con- 
cerning celiotomy  for  ruptured  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, pelvic  hematocele,  peritonitis,  pelvic  cellulitis, 
ovarian  hematoma,  "blood-cyst"  of  the  ovary, 
ovarian  apoplexy,  etc.,  were  commonly  recorded  in 
gynecological  literature.  Evidently  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  distinguished  operators  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  so-called  "blood-cyst"  of  the  ovary, 
pelvic  hematocele,  ovarian  apoplexy,  "rupture  of  the 
ovary,"  could  be  legitimately  included  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  ovarian  hematomata,  the  origin  of  which 
might  more  often  than  otherwise  be  ovarian  gesta- 
tion ! 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  although  accurate 
ante-operative  diagnosis  for  obvious  reasons  re- 
mained impracticable,  long  before  1901  German 
writers  frankly  admitted  the  possibility  of  ovarian 
gestation,  and  while  several  examples  had  previ- 
ously been  demonstrated  following  celiotomy  or 
necropsy,  Spiegelberg  (1878)  was  the  first  to  formu- 
late definite  indications,  the  fulfillment  of  which  he 
claimed  must  be  assured  to  establish  a  positive 
anatomical  diagnosis,  viz. : 

( 1  )  That  the  Fallopian  tube  must  be  intact  and 
have  no  organic  connection  with  the  gestation  sac : 

(2)  That  the  gestation  sac  must  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ovary,  and  be  connected  with  the  uterus 
by  the  ovarian  ligament : 

(3)  That  definite  ovarian  tissue  must  be  found 
in  the  sac  wall. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  foregoing  criteria 
are  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  positive  ana- 
tomical diagnosis,  unless  celiotomy  be  undertaken 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  gestation,  fetal 
development  may  have  so  altered  or  destroyed 
normal  topographical  relationship  as  to  render  ac- 
curate diagnosis  impracticable.  Particularly  is  satis- 
factory diagnosis  impossible,  even  after  careful 
histological  investigation,  if  celiotomy  be  long  de- 
layed, e.  g.,   in  not   a  few   instances  has   necropsy 


demonstrated  that  long-standing  lilhopedios  most 
likely  owed  their  origin  to  ovarian  rather  than  tubal 
or  abdominal  gestation,  there  being  complete  obliter- 
ation of  the  ovary  and  utero-ovarian  ligament,  the 
corresponding  Fallopian  tube  being  normal  in  loca- 
tion, size  and  conformation. 

It  is  recognized  that  literally  utilization  of  the 
designation  "primary"  ovarian  gestation  should  be 
restricted  to  those  examples  in  which  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  occurs  before  its  liberation  from  the 
Graafian  follicle,  yet  for  reasons  hitherto  suggested 
demonstration  of  this  feature  may  be  absolutely 
impossible  by  any  known  method  of  examination. 
Therefore,  certain  modifications  in  the  criteria  of 
Spiegelberg  seem  essential,  and  since  investigation 
heretofore  prosecuted  has  suggested  no  reasonable 
and  understandable  explanation  for  the  existence  of 
so-called  "blood-cyst"  of  the  ovary  (ovarian  hema- 
toma), pelvic  hematocele  (ovarian  hematoma), 
apoplexy  of  the  ovary  (ovarian  hematoma),  rupture 
of  the  ovary  (ovarian  hematoma),  etc.,  the  follow- 
ing additional  dicta  appear  pertinent : 

(a)  Provided  the  Fallopian  tube  be  intact,  i.  e., 
unruptured,  normal  in  location,  size  and  conforma- 
tion, if  the  ovary  be  implicated  as  suggested,  even 
though  "the  gestation  sac  may  not  (invariably) 
occupy  the  position  of  the  ovary"  (Spiegelberg), 
ovarian  gestation  cannot  be  positively  excluded : 

(b)  Provided  the  Fallopian  tube  be  normal,  if  the 
ovary  be  markedly  enlarged,  even  though  histologi- 
cal investigation  may  not  positively  demonstrate 
"definite  ovarian  tissue  in  the  sac  wall"  (Spiegel- 
berg), ovarian  gestation  cannot  be  certainly  ex- 
cluded : 

(c)  Provided  the  Fallopian  tube  be  normal,  if  the 
ovary  be  ruptured  or  incorporated  in  a  cystic 
tumor,  including  the  so-called  pelvic  hematocele,  etc., 
more  often  than  otherwise  the  origin  is  ovarian 
gestation : 

(d)  Provided  the  Fallopian  tube  be  normal,  if 
the  ovary  be  entirely  obliterated,  as  occurs  in  large 
tumors,  lithopedion,  etc.,  the  ligamentum  ovarii 
proprium  may  also  be  obliterated,  hence  the  fact 
that  the  "gestation  sac  is  not  connected  with  the 
uterus"  (Spiegelberg)  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the 
diagnosis  is  concerned. 

Regardless  of  the  diagnostic  and  anamnestic  acu- 
men of  the  observer,  it  is  admitted  without  serious 
disputation  that  the  ante-operative  diagnosis  of 
ovarian  gestation  is  a  physical  impossibility,  there 
being  nothing  pathognomonic  in  the  clinical  history 
nor  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  by  which 
differentiation  is  practicable  from  other  varieties  of 
ectopic    gestation,    the    conditions    being   the    same 
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whether  rupture  has  or  has  not  supervened.  There- 
fore, more  oi'teii  than  otherwise  the  diagnosis  is 
;  fee  ted  anatomically  only  after  either  ui)eration 
necropsy.  However,  so  far  as  treatniem  is  con- 
ned, the  uncertainty  in  diagnosis  is  unessential, 
-e  prompt  celiotomy  with  removal  of  tile 
■ilucts  of  conception  is  imperative  in  every  in- 
iiice  of  e.xtra-uterine  gestation  wiiether  the  variety 

>varian,  tubal,  or  abdominal. 
In  discussing  ovarian  gestation,  Gilford  remarks 
it  the  first  instance  on  record  of  impregnation  of 
(vum  within  a  Graafian  follicle  is  probably  that 

■  ch  is  mentioned  by  ISemutz  and  Goupil,  tiiat  the 

■  pnd  was  recorded  by  Granville  in  1820.    Whether 
^e  obscfN'ations  are  correct  or  otherwise  is  im- 

iicrial  so   far  as  this  dissertation   is  concerned. 
'■  author  mentioned   (Gilford)  in  1901  collected 
teen  positive  and   twelve   probable  examples  of 
irian  gestation  (total  of  twenty-eight),  and  sug- 
ts  that  many  may  have  been  recorded  as  blood 
IS,  rupture  of  the  ovary  and  ovarian  apoplexy, 
e  explanation  of  how  conception  can  occur  with- 
I     m  the  Graafian  follicle  is  that  the  sperm  cell  enters 
tlirough  the  ajxrrture  produced  by  the  bursting  of  a 
'ide  and  impregnates  an  ovum  which  has  not  yet 
.ipcd ;  the  opening  then  closes  and  gestation  pro- 
is  in  the  sealed  sac(  Gilford),     .\nothcr  is  tiiat 
spermatozoon  penetrates  the  coat  of  the  follicle 
ts  most  attenuated  part  (Schrocdcr). 
Jvarian    gestation    is    also    discussed    by    Scott 
I      ( 1901 )    who    suggests    the    possibility    of    ovarian 
liiinatomata  being  thus  produced.     An  example  is 
i\  with  details  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic 
I'stigation,  his  summary  being  as  follows :  "Ovar- 
hcmatomata  arc  comparatively  common,  and  no 
lanation  has  been  offered   for  their  occurrence, 
utimicd  development  of  tlic  ovum  in  ovarian  ges- 
1  >n  induces  such  changes  in  the  organs  and  tis- 
<  as  to  render  tlic  demonstration  of  its  ovarian 
;;,4in  impossible.     The  most  natural  consequence 
of  early  death  of  the  ovum  in  ovarian  gestation  is 
its  gradual  transformation   into  an  ovarian  cystic 
tumor,  retrograde  changes  obscure  its  origin,  and 
T,  1.. .,,.....,  .  j,;  tj,c  final  result." 

n  cites  an  example  in  which  the  his- 
......  ....  ..iigs  showed  conclusively  that  fccunda- 

•t  of  the  ovum  t»iok  place  within  the  ovary,  and 
..K-ccs  that  it  is  not  improbable  some  f)f  the  so- 
called  ovari.in  blood-cysts,  or  hcmatomafa,  may  be 
due  to  ovan.in  gestation.  To  settle  the  question  he 
suggests  the  importance  of  careful  microscopic  ex- 
aminations to  gain  evidence  of  impregnation. 
although  in  some  instances  owing  to  early  death  of 
the  embryo  subsequent  changes  may  render  identi- 
fication diflfintlt  if  not  impossible. 


lictopic  pregnancy  iias  been  observed  witli  about 
equal  frequency  wiiinn  cinld-bearmg  limits  regard- 
less of  age,  nationaiity  or  social  condition,  primi- 
par;c  and  nuiitipanc  being  alike  subject  to  the 
abiiurnial  occurrence,  and  llie  ovarian  variety  is  no 
e.xceplioii  to  liie  rule,  riierelore,  in  presenting  ex- 
ceri)ts  of  recorded  examples  all  details  concerning 
age,  previous  family,  personal  and  i>arturieiit  liis- 
tory  are  uninii>ortant  and  may  weii  be  omiiied  from 
consideration.  It  seems  suijerliiioiis  to  nicntiuii  tiiat 
witii  tile  advent  of  impregnatiun,  wliellicr  it  be 
intra-  or  extra-uterine,  tiiere  is  usually  cessation  of 
menstruation  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  period,  and 
other  symptoms  or  signs  of  pregnancy  are  c>>niinonly 
promptly  manifested.  However,  tliis  is  a  rule  to 
wiiicii  tiiere  are  many  curious  exceiJlions,  e.  g.,  |)reg- 
nancy,  normal  or  otiierwise,  may  exist  witiiout 
observable  objective  or  subjective  evidence  thereof 
for  weeks  or  months ;  on  tiie  oilier  liand,  typical 
signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  ])reseiil  in  females  who 
have  never  submitted  lo  the  process  by  wiiich  con- 
ception may  be  engendered. 

.\s  fairly  representing  tiie  average  record  of 
ovarian  gestation,  a  ratiier  extensive  excerpt  of  the 
clinical  history  and  histological  findings  in  the  case 
reiHjrted  by  Frennd  and  Thome,  of  Strasburg,  is 
interiM dated.  The  data  given  iiave  been  copied 
almost  verbatim  from  an  abstract  of  tiic  original 
rc[K)rt  prepared  l>y  l-"eliriiig  from  \'irciiow"s 
Archives.  Bd.  183,  lleft  i,  and  pul>lished  in  Surgery, 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  May.  190<),  pp.  598-9. 
While  this  and  the  more  brief  additional  subjoined 
excerpts  embrace  only  a  few  of  tlie  recorded  ex- 
amples of  ovarian  gestation,  it  is  l)elicved  sufficient 
evidence  is  tliereby  afforded  to  reasonalily  refute 
the  statements  of  those  who  claim  "ovarian  gesta- 
tion has  no  existence,"  or  "is  so  exceptional  that 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration." 

l"RF.r\r)  ,\sii  Tiiomk;  I'niitnt  aged  twenty  years, 
menstrual  habits  irregular,  but  after  a  period  of 
amenorrhea  lasting  tlirec  months  considered  her- 
self pregnant.  In  the  liiird  mnntii  she  began  to 
have  slight  licmorrliages.  sacral  and  abdominal 
pains.  F.xternal  genitals  under-dcvcl'>iHv|,  uterus 
slightly  enlarged,  firm,  and  freely  movable:  at  the 
right  of  the  utrnis  was  a  first-sized  ovoid  tumor, 
and  ectopic  pregnancy  was  rliagnosed. 

On  opening  the  aMomcn,  the  j>clvis  was  found 
to  contain  rt)  to  80  c.c.  of  srro  sanguineous  fluid; 
left  ovary  normal,  but  occupied  an  abnonnally  high 
pfisitinn;  tnl>es  sliorter  than  iiorinal,  ancl  shnwe«l 
suggestions  of  infantile  folding  The  right  tnbr  with 
its  (imbri.T  was  rnlirely  frrr  and  "in  no  wav  made 
up"  a  part  of  the  tumor.  Tlie  tumor  resembled  the 
gestation  sac  of  ectopic  pregnanry.  and  consisted  of 
the  enlarged  right  ovary,  whose  blood  infill  rated  sur- 
face showed  multiple  foIIicIc-like  projections.  No 
point  of  nipturc  could  Ivc  detected  on  the  tumor  wall. 
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The  authors  further  describe  the  tumor  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  mass  is  distinctly  separated  from  the 
tube  and  its  fimbriae  is  irregularly  spherical,  and 
measures  6.5  x  5.5  cm.  The  gestation  sac  is  a 
spherical  cavity  32  mm.  in  diameter,  which  is  com- 
pletely lined  by  tlie  membranes ;  the  latter  can  be 
easily  stripped  from  the  wall.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  varies  from  1.2  to  1.5  cm.,  except  at  the  placen- 
tal site,  where  it  is  over  2  cm.  thick.  The  cavity 
contains  an  embryo  23.5  mm.  long,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  wall  by  a  slightly  twisted  cord  11  mm. 
in  length." 

Microscopically,  the  wall  of  the  sac  showed  three 
layers ;  the  innermost  being  amnion  and  chorion ; 
external  to  this  was  a  layer  consisting  mainly  of 
erythrocytes,  fibrin,  and  masses  of  detritus ;  the  out- 
ermost layer,  not  definitely  marked  ot?  from  the 
latter,  was  ovarian  tissue.  The  whole  peripher}'  of 
the  vesicle  showed  villi,  not  numerous,  but  evenly 
distributed,  and  branching  into  the  layer  of  blood 
and  fibrin.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  villi  was 
well  developed.  The  epithelium  of  the  amnion  was 
in  general  cubical  with  ovoid  nuclei.  The  variation 
in  staining  of  the  cell  protoplasm  in  different  cells 
in  the  same  section,  and  the  occurrence  of  vacuoles, 
were  probably  to  be  regarded  as  different  functional 
condition  of  the  cells.  The  syncytium  was  seen 
in  some  places  as  a  simple  layer,  in  others  as  bud- 
like masses  of  densely  staining  multiform  nuclei,  or 
as  protoplasmic  threads  without  nuclei.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  sac  consisted  of  ovarian  tissue — chiefly 
fibrillar  connective  tissue.  There  was  no  small- 
celled  infiltration,  and  elastic  fibres  were  completely 
wanting.  This  tissue  was  quite  vascular.  The 
blood  vessels  must  be  regarded  as  dilated  capillaries. 
Ova  in  various  stages  of  development  could  be 
found  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  sac  wall. 

From  the  clinical  report  and  the  findings  the 
authors  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

(1 )  This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  true  ovarian 
pregnancy,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  ovum  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  ovarian  tissue  containing 
larger  and  smaller  follicles.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ovum  was  first  imbedded  elsewhere  and 
later  found  its  way  into  ovarian  tissue.  The  tube 
is  separated  from  the  ovary  throughout  its  length, 
and  no  part  of  the  fimbriated  end  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  gestation  sac. 

(2)  Death  of  the  embryo  occurred  some  time 
before  the  operation,  as  evidenced  by  its  small  size, 
compared  to  the  period  of  gestation.  According  to 
the  former,  it  should  be  three  months  old,  but  its 
size  would  show  it  to  be  not  more  than  five  or  six 
weeks.  Moreover,  there  are  no  vessels  in  the  villi 
or  membranes,  and  no  red  blood  corpuscles.  The 
latter  should  be  abundant,  had  the  death  of  the 
embyro  been  quite  recent.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  embryo  may  present  some  developmental 
anomaly,  as  there  is  some  want  of  differentiation  of 
the  face  and  extremities,  but  this  might  be  due  to 
post-mortem  change.  These  questions,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, might  be  settled  by  a  microscopical  study 
of  the  embryo. 

(3)  The  amnion  (and  to  a  less  extent  the 
chorion)  continued  to  grow  after  the  death  of  the 


embryo,  and  were  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  as  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  cell 
protoplasm  and  the  nuclei.  The  small  number  and 
the  wide  separation  of  the  villi  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  no  new  ones  were  formed,  and 
the  existing  villi  were  separated  by  the  growth  of 
the  chorion.  Degenerated  villi  are  found  only  in 
that  portion  of  the  chorion  which  would  later  have 
become  the  chorion  teve.  The  growing  ovum  met 
greater  resistance  from  the  dense  ovarian  stroma 
than  it  would  in  the  uterine  or  the  tubal  mucosa, 
which  is  shown  by  the  compressed  connective  tissue 
adjacent  to  the  blood  layer.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
chorion  to  suggest  malignancy. 

(4)  Decidual  cells,  "as  might  be  expected,"  could 
not  be  found ;  and  if  present,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
sections  studied.  The  decidual  cells  may  have  de- 
generated, but  it  is  more  probable  that  none  were 
formed.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  other  observers  reporting  ovarian  preg- 
nancies found  no  decidual  cells.  We  (Freund  and 
Thome)  have  previously  shown  (and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  researches  of  Wallingren)  that  de- 
cidual cells  are  by  no  means  constantly  found  in 
tubal  pregnancy.  If  decidual  cells  are  not  always 
present  in  tubal  mucosa  (which  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  uterus)  when  it  is  the  site  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy,  it  is  not  remarkable  if  they  are  absent  in 
ovarian  pregnancy.  The  authors  claim  to  have 
found  decidual-like  cells  in  a  hemorrhagic  multi- 
locular  cyst  removed  from  a  patient  in  whom  preg- 
nancy could  not  be  excluded.  The  presence  of  glyco- 
gen and  the  absence  of  fat  are  not  proof  of  the 
decidual  character  of  the  cells. 

(5)  This  pregnancy  probably  originated  in  a 
follicle.  Most  likely  at  the  time  of  rupture  the  ovum 
did  not  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  re- 
mained in  the  follicle,  where  it  was  fertilized. 
The  follicle  may  have  ruptured  "into  a  recently  rup- 
tured follicle,"  which  would  favor  its  retention.  The 
follicle  may  have  ruptured  into  a  cystic  rest  of  the 
Wolffian  tract.  The  ovum  may  not  have  been  lib- 
erated from  the  discus  proUgerus,  and  as  it  may  be 
fertilized  in  the  tube  while  still  surrounded  by  the 
corona  radiata,  we  (F.  and  T.)  may  assume  that 
the  discus  cells  would  not  prev&nt  fertilization. 
Finally,  the  ovum  may  have  been  fertilized  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  become  imbedded  in  a  niche 
on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  An  inflammatory 
process  or  a  cystic  degeneration  can  be  excluded. 
The  abnormal  development  of  the  sexual  organs 
nuist  be  considered. 

GoTTSCH.NLK :  Chief  complaint  severe  pain  in 
right  side,  diagnosis  probable  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy. Celiotomy :  Specimen  showed  right  tube 
normal,  site  of  ovary  occupied  by  soft  tumor  size 
of  orange,  uterus  normal.  The  ovarian  tumor  con- 
tained yellowish  fluid,  in  which  was  the  embryo  lay- 
ing in  free  yolk  sac,  the  amnion  being  intact.  In 
wall  of  gestation  sac  was  a  Graafifian  follicle. 

Iaggard:  Seven  years  previously,  passed  fleshy 
mass,  pronounced  by  attendant  "false  conception." 
Since  then  every  two  years  prolonged  periods  of 
uterine  hemorrhage.    A  year  ago  missed  two  men- 
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strual  periods,  then  copious  hemorrhage,  confined 

!>cd  three  weeks,  profuse  irregular  menstruation 

r^atter.     Diagnosis,  "granular  endometritis,  lac- 

crvix,  small  fibroid  posterior  uterine  wall, 

:    ovaries  I"      Curettment,    trachelorrhaphy, 

.    ..:iient.      Hemorrhage    later    recurred,    again 

retted  without  benefit.     Celiotomy,  gestation  sac 

■  ict    deveIo|>cd    between    layers    broad    ligament, 

IS  macerated,  tube  entirely  separate. 

i  hfrmart;   Last  menstruation  June  6th,  symp- 

cy    few   days   thereafter.     July   30th, 

'hage.  "labor-like  pains,  fever."  (This 

, when  ovum  began   to  suppurate.) 

■tith  later,  utenis  enlarged,  soft,  antefiexed,  dis- 

ed     to     right :     movable,     elastic     tumor     size 

■i's  egg  left  side.     Diagnosis,  ectopic  gestation. 

'lotomy    September  8th:    Tumor    recognized    as 

■'    'ft  tube  passing  over  it.     Interior  of 

Ljranular,  contained   several    follicles, 

:\ed  with  thicker  particles    ( suppura- 

i;.      Tube    ini[)cr\ious    both    extremities,    filled 

■li  brittle  epithelial  masses.     Sections  of  ovary 

•wed    distinct   villi    with    tortuous    fine   vessels; 

idua  cells  not  demonstrated.     \'illi  followed  by 

'       •■•■••ling   numerous   cells    which   gradually 

arian  stroma.     The  author  remarks: 

■.vas  found  occluded  at  both  ends,  the 

'ji    further   interest   Inrcause   extra-uterine 

ration    of    the    spermatozoids    must    have 

.After  normal  deliver>'   March    1 2th, 

>...  cd  "another  fetus  seemed  to  be  mov- 

.:  about  m  her  abdomen."     Abdominal  enlarge- 

nr    in -rented,   tumor  extended   above   umbilicus, 

•  therefrom.    Celiotomy  Marcii  24th: 

iC  right  ovary,  fetus  nineteen  inches 

ll-fomicd,     tube     normal.       No 

n  tissue  remained  in  sac.     This 

ill  example  recorded  by  Sanger. 

Last  menstruation  in  May,  symptoms 

August   2nd.   uterine   hemorrhage, 

lin.     Bleeding  ceased,  pain  con- 

linal   distension.     August    15th, 

Ljgy  mass,  tumor  size  of  orange 

Celiotomy,  one  and  lialf  gal- 

i  bloo<l ;  left  ovary  site  of  gcsta- 

I,  tube  pratiually  normal,  placental  attachment 

ovary  pl.iinlv   visible,  dead    fetus.      Microscopic 

varian  gestation. 

K :    Last  period  six  weeks  pre- 

»  i^.   extra-uterine   gestation. 

<  •  ->/'),    great    quantity    free 

1  .    clots    adherent    to    right 

to  seventh  day  after  operation, 

membrane  escaped  from  uterus. 

'  '  n  tube,  ovisac  contained  macer- 

»'■  within  a  corpus  lutctim,  ovum 

•■    •  !  inUrna. 

^truation    latter    part    .August, 
icd  pain  Octol»er  l-^X ;  utenis  en- 
lAf^t.l.  icnder  Mr.tnge-size<l  tumor  behind  left  broad 
lipimrnt      Diagnosis,   ectopic   pregnancy.      Before 
crl    •  '     'dual  membr-ine  removed  from  utenis 

^'  Tube   intact,   fimbriated  extremity 

fr'  ;i'!"ii"i-  with  gestation  sac  dcq)  be- 


hind left  broad  ligament,  attached  to  anterior  rectal 
wall  by  sac  and  old  blood  clots.  "All  indications 
ovarian  gcstatiun  present." 

.\nni.ng  A.sn  LiTTLEW(M>i>:  Ctliutoniy  for  rup- 
tured ectopic  pregnancy,  two  pints  blood  clots. 
Small  ovum  found  whicli  fitted  into  firm  envelope 
of  laminated  clots.  Kent  in  rit;iu  ovary  leading  to 
cavity  containing  blood  into  which  ovum  and  sac 
exactly  fitted,  clearly  indicating  primary  ovarian 
origin  of  the  gestation. 

B.s.vDEL:  I'atient  died  of  angina  Ludovici.  Nc- 
croi)sy,  uterus  enlarged,  uterine  decidua  i>resent. 
Both  tubes  inllamed.  occluded,  right-sided  oophori- 
tis. .At  site  left  ovary  tense,  brownisii-red  egg- 
shaped  tumor,  left  tube  not  attached  to  mass. 
Tumor  contained  chocolate  brown  blood,  showed 
positive  indications  of  pregnancy.  Primordial  fol- 
licles and  otlier  evidences  of  ovarian  tissue  in  sac 
wall,  corpus  luteum  present.  "Saljiingitis  must  have 
closed  outer  end  of  tube  after  i)assagc  of  the  s|jemia- 
tozotm." 

1-"ra.vz:  Five  weeks  after  menstruation  severe 
peine  pain,  hcadaciie,  confined  ixiticnt  to  l>ed  one 
week ;  there  was  no  hemorrhage.  Two  weeks  later 
pain  recurred  accompanied  by  hemorrhage,  which 
persisted  until  date  of  oi)eration.  Celiotomy,  tube 
normal,  site  of  ovary  occupied  by  hemorrhagic 
tumor  which  had  ruptured  at  two  [xjints.  Gestation 
four  or  five  weeks  development ;  immediately  around 
ovum  few  small  groups  decidual  cells. 

Tiio.MPSo.v :  For  last  seven  years  more  or  less 
pelvic  pain.  Celiotomy,  dark  red  tumor  size  horse 
chestnut  sprang  from  left  ovary,  rupture  had  not 
occurred,  proved  to  be  ovarian  gestation  sac.  tube 
normal.  Fetus  thirty  days  growth,  uo  trace  of 
amnion,  follicle  pregnancy. 

DE  I.E(i\  .\\i)  lloi.i.EMAN  :  Amenorrhea  six 
weeks,  four  months  later  jK-ivic  pain  and  iiemor- 
rhagc.  Celiotomy,  tumor  formed  einirely  of  ovary, 
tul)e  normal,  no  corpus  luteum.  probably  follicle 
gestation.  No  fetus  found,  but  many  villi  [iresent. 
In  wall  of  fetal  .sac,  cells  l>clonging  to  thrca  interna. 

FiTii  ;  .\uthor  described  what  he  then  consid- 
ered the  twenty-first  example  of  ()rovcn  ovarian 
gestation.  The  ovary  participated  in  fonnation  of 
the  fniit-sac.  which  was  connected  willi  the  uterus 
by  the  utercv-ovarian  ligament.  There  was  complete 
freedom  of  the  corresininding  tul>e,  including  the 
f>lua  infundil'ulo'ovaralis.  A  lithopedion  was 
found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ab<lomen. 

Miriioi.iTSCii :  Right  salpingo-oophorectomy  per 
vaginani.  ovarian  tumor  size  of  apple.  <")n  section 
hematoma  size  of  hazelnut  found  in  smooth  lined 
cavity.  Capsule  of  hematoma  showed  ovarian 
tissue  and  chorionic  villi. 

ItiiD:  Missed  one  menstrual  period,  four  weeks 
later  irregular  hemorrhage.  Left  sali)ingo-oophorec- 
toniy  i>er  vaginam,  tumor  partially  torn  loose  from 
attachments  during  operation,  hut  had  l)een 
attached  to  utero-ovarian  ligament.  Definite 
ovarian  tissue  and  chorionic  villi  in  gestation  sac; 
fetus  not    found. 

BoF_sBiTii :  Irregular  menstruation,  probable 
ectopic  ge.station,  no  decidua  passcfl  Celiotomy. 
parovarian  cyst,  corresponding  ovary  twice  nonniil 
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size  and  ruptured.  Villi  found  at  point  of  rupture, 
syncytial  cells  discovered  in  various  portions  of 
ovisac  wall. 

Freund  and  Thome:  (See  detail  report): 
Amenorrhea  three  months,  then  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, sacral  and  pelvic  pain ;  uterus  enlarged,  freely 
movable ;  to  right  ovoid  tumor  size  of  orange. 
Celiotomy,  pelvis  contained  considerable  quantity 
sero-sanguineous  fluid.  Tumor,  enlarged  right 
ovary,  on  blood  infiltrated  surface  multiple  follicle- 
like projections;  tube  entirely  free.  Small  dead 
fetus ;  outer  layer  gestation  sac  ovarian  tissue. 

Hewetson  and  Lloyd;  Six  weeks  after  last  men- 
struation severe  pelvic  pain  and  collapse,  following 
day  blood  and  shreds  per  vaginam.  Celiotomy, 
large  amount  dark  colored  fluid  in  peritoneal  cavity ; 
uterus  enlarged.  Pregnant  ovary  was  represented 
as  a  rounded  pium-colored  mass ;  small  amniotic 
cavity.  (This  patient  was  sent  to  hospital  with 
diagnosis  of  subacute  appendicitis.) 

Kelly  and  McTlroy  :  Had  not  menstruated  six 
weeks,  severe  pain  both  iliac  regions,  hemorrhage 
following  day.  Two  weeks  later,  diagnosis  extra- 
uterine gestation.  Celiotomy,  unruptured  hemor- 
rhagic cyst  size  large  plum  sprang  from  left  ovary, 
tube  normal.  Left  ovary  twice  normal  size ;  gesta- 
tion sac  extremely  thin,  no  fetus  found ;  well  de- 
veloped corpus  luteum.  Entire  gestation  sac, 
ovarian  tissue. 

Jacobson  :  Missed  one  menstrual  period,  four 
days  thereafter  uterine  hemorrhage  and  pain, 
passed  fragment  whitish  in  color,  size  of  walnut. 
Diagnosis  ectopic  gestation.  Celiotomy,  oophorec- 
tomy and  partial  salpingectomy,  ovary  represented 
by  rounded  mass,  near  center  small  cavity  contain- 
ing embryo. 

Schickele:  Amenorrhea  two  months,  then 
irregular  hemorrhage  lasting  three  days,  no  pain  nor 
collapse.  Celiotomy,  tube  nonnal,  gestation  sac 
ruptured,  large  "pelvic  hematocele"  in  which  were 
found  chorionic  villi  and  amniotic  remains. 

Webster:  Missed  one  menstrual  period,  severe 
abdominal  pain,  following  day  blood  and  shreds  per 
vaginam.  Celiotomy,  half  ounce  dark  fluid  in  utero- 
vesical  pouch.  Small  ovarian  tumor  irregularly 
rounded,  slightly  adherent  to  adjacent  structures, 
amniotic  cavity  in  center  of  mass ;  tube  normal. 

Ibid:  One  menstrual  period  missed,  irregular 
bleeding  became  profuse,  patient  confined  to  bed ; 
uterus  nomial  in  size.  Celiotomy,  right  ovary  con- 
verted into  rounded  dark-colored  tumor  adherent 
in  Douglas  cul-de-sac,  surface  lobulated.  In  center 
of  ovarian  tumor  small  ovoid  cavity  lined  with 
amnion  and  containing  fluid ;  tube  normal.  Fetus 
,  attached  to  wall  of  cavity. 

Kerr  :  Last  menstruation  November,  missed  De- 
cember; in  January  two  attacks  pain.  Diagnosis 
ectopic  gestation.  Celiotomy.  January  13th,  uterus 
enlarged,  two  pints  dark  blood  in  peritoneal  cavity ; 
right  tube  and  ovary  excised.  Tube  slightly  en- 
larged, hemorrhagic,  rupture  had  occurred;  large 
corpus  luteum  present.  The  ovum  was  found, 
amniotic  cavity  small :  follicle  pregnancy.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  days  after  last  menstrua- 
tion, viz.,   August    19th,  the   patient  gave  birth   to 


healthy  full  term  child.  The  author  believes  the 
intra-  and  extra-uterine  pregnancies  began  at  the 
same  time. 

NoKRis  and  Mitchell:  One  menstrual  period 
missed,  week  later  irregular  hemorrhage,  abdominal 
pain,  characteristic  of  ectopic  gestation.  Celiotomy, 
considerable  free  blood  in  peritoneal  cavity,  ovary 
enlarged ;  tube  normal.  Springing  from  interior 
surface  of  ovary  gestation  sac,  outer  covering  con- 
tinuous with  tunica  albuginca.  In  center  of  ovisac 
was  amniotic  cavity.  Ovary  unusually  vascular, 
center  occupied  by  large  corpora  albicantia.  Be- 
tween ovisac  and  ovary  large  corpus  luteum ;  no 
fetus  found. 

NoRRis:  Last  menstruation  March,  each  month 
thereafter  until  August  "slight  show."  In  August 
profuse  hemorrhage  three  days,  menses  irregular 
until  October,  then  ceased.  No  pronounced  pain 
any  time.  Uterus  enlarged,  deviated  to  right,  left 
central  portion  abdomen  occupied  by  irregular  mass 
reaching  nearly  to  umbilicus  separated  from  uterus, 
by  distinct  groove.  Celiotomy  following  February, 
left  ovary  gestation  sac  size  of  orange,  ruptured, 
fetus  macerated,  five  months'  development.  Tube 
normal ;  sac  contained  placenta  and  membranes. 

Kirchner:  Tumor  noted  right  ovarian  region, 
which  as  pregnancy  advanced,  was  pushed  toward 
left.  Fetal  movements  fifth  month.  Celiotomy, 
tumor  resembled  ovarian  cyst,  contained  full  term 
healthy  fetus  which  was  easily  resuscitated.  Left 
tube  free,  right  incorporated  with  outer  surface  of 
gestation  sac ;  ovarian  ligament  connected  with  ges- 
tation sac  which  contained  placenta  and  fetal  mem- 
branes. 

MacDonald:  Missed  one  period.  Four  hours 
after  development  of  symptoms  indicating  rupture 
of  ectopic  gestation,  celiotomy  revealed  pelvis  filled 
with  blood  clots,  no  active  hemorrhage.  Right  ovary 
soft,  collapsible,  three  times  normal  size,  "hollowed 
out  from  above"  so  that  only  thin  layer  ovarian  tis- 
sue remained  to  form  sac  wall.  Cavity  within  ovary 
contained  small  clot,  after  removal  of  which  slight 
oozing  noted. 

Ralleray'  :  Two  weeks  after  regular  menstrua- 
tion, irregular  discharge  of  blood.  Interval  of 
month  with  no  hemorrhage  then  recurrence  with 
intense  pelvic  pain,  distension  and  vomiting.  Celio- 
tomy, four  months'  fetus ;  exterior  of  sac  ovarian 
tissue. 

Rubin  :  Sharp  radiating  pain  right  side ;  chilly 
sensations,  fever,  weakness,  leucorrhea,  abdomen 
tympanitic;  tenderness  left  side.  Uterus  enlarged, 
on  left  small  tender  mass.  Diagnosis,  probable 
ectopic  gestation.  Celiotomy,  uterus  non-pregnant 
size,  left  tube  bent  upon  itself,  attached  to  ovarian 
mass,  adherent  to  broad  ligament  near  uterus.  Left 
ovary  edematous,  chocolate-brown  irregular  (pro- 
truding) surface,  considered  degenerated  corpus 
luteum  vermn.  Small  plum-colored  mass  (hazelnut 
size)  free  in  pelvis.  Site  of  gestation  left  ovary 
which  was  attached  to  uterus  by  proper  ligament. 

Prince:  Last  menstruation  June,  nausea,  faint- 
ing spells.  In  August  slight  return  of  menses,  pel- 
vic pain.  In  November  violent  fetal  movements, 
uterine    hemorrhage.      Following    February    move- 
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cnts  more  pronounced,  licinorrliagc,  clots  anJ 
ieces  of  rtcsli"  being  passed.     Irregular  nodular 

inor  occupied  entire  pelvis.  Diagnosis,  dermoid 
-t    right    ovary.      Celiotomy,    intestines,    uterus, 

.^lit  tube  and  ovary  densely  adherent.  Tumor  com- 
bed of  enormously  enlarged  right  ovary  which 
iitained  fully  dcveloiK-d  dead  chilil  weighing  T'/i 

■unds. 

VoiNU  ASD  KiiE.v:  Embryo  found  in  blood  clots 
Iitained    in    tissue    corresponding    to    left    ovary. 

iie  ovary  surrountled  by  blood  clot  and  connected 

.  no  other  structure  excejit  in  nonual  manner. 
-tiuni  of  corresponding  lube  closed;  opjxjsite  tube 

iiiwcd  no  disturbance  except  such  as  might  result 

:^.>m  jK-lvic  peritonitis,  lilood  clot  entirely  about 
It  ovary,  not  reaching  right  tube,  and  right  ovary 

'lowcd  no  corpus  hnnorrliai/iiiis. 

.\UDE.NUL.M. 

CfLLE.v:  Since  completion  of  the  fore- 

a   typical   example  of   "ovarian   preg- 

■id     in     the     Graafian     follicle."     has 

en     recorded     by     Mall     and     Cullen.      I'aticnt, 

..;ed    Jwcnty-four,    unmarried,    entered    the    hos- 

tal    with    history    of    abdominal    pain,    symptoms 

definite;      provisional      diagnosis,      appendicitis. 

iliotoniy  ( Dr.  I"inney  )  revealed  abdominal  cavity 

'.led  with  blofxl;  both  ducti  l-'allopii  intact;  exten- 

ve  hemorrhage  had  occurred  from  rupture  of  en- 

;rged    right    ovar)'    which    contained    impregnated 

vum      Tlie  authors  present  complete  reports  cov- 

'    of  laboratory  examinations  with  excel- 

iphs  of  the  gross  siK'cimen,  both  betori: 

ction.   showing   gestation    sac    (cavity, 

iood  clot  and  villi,  lined  with  layer  of 

and  situation  of  ovarian  rupture;  also 

vcral  ;r,u  rophntographs  illustrating  the  more  in- 

ricate   laboratory    findings,   all   temling   to   conclu- 

'     prove  the  presence  <ti  primary  ovarian  ges- 

the    sjK-rniatoziM»n    evidently    entered    the 

:..in  follicle  immediately  after  rupture  and  fer- 

:iizcd  the  ovum  before  its  extrusion  therefrom. 
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\'akiatio.ss  oi-  .\fPKNl>UniS 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainly with  which  one  can  predict  the  anatomical 
position  of  the  apjiendix  in  several  positions.  Lum- 
bar pain  with  a  history  of  repeated  tlccting  abdom- 
inal pains  since  childhood  is  <|uile  certain  to  mean  a 
congenital  lesion.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  short 
rocsoa[>i>endix.  or  tlie  api>endix  is  largely  or  some- 
times entirely  iK-hind  the  iKrit'.neiim,  extending  far 
up  Ix-hind  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon,  thus  l)car- 
ing  a  close  proximity  to  the  lumbar  muscles.  These 
cases  resemble  ureteral  calculi  and  .s.icroiliac  dis- 
ease. Then,  again,  when  the  amiendix  is  close  to  the 
bladder  or  attached  to  it.  bladder  symptoms  are 
prominent. — Geohck  W.  Crii.i-  in  the  I'ciiHjyk-attia 
Medical  Journal, 
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TWO    CASES    OF    UNUSUAL    COMPLICA- 
TIONS FOLLOWING  CRIMINAL 
ABORTION.* 
RuFus  B.  Hall,  M.D., 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Complications  following  criminal  abortion  are  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  they  are  so  far-reaching 
in  their  varied  pathology  that  they  are  much 
dreaded  by  every  physician  called  upon  to  treat 
them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  anything  new,  nor 
to  call  attention  to  the  many  dangers  and  the  varied 
complications  following  in  the  wake  of  these  opera- 
tions, for  they  are  all  too  familiar.  I  desire,  rather, 
to  place  upon  record  two  cases  of  unusual  compli- 
cations, each  of  which  required  the  most  serious 
operation  to  save  the  patient's  life;  also,  to  make 
some  suggestions  looking  to  early  surgical  interven- 
tion, such  as  vaginal  section  and  drainage  in  those 
cases  of  infection  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  per- 
forated, and  the  early  drainage  of  pus  accumulation, 
with  the  hope  of  avoiding  more  serious  complica- 
tions later. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  number  of  these  cases,  that 
early  vaginal  section  and  free  drainage  will  not  only 
save  many  lives  and  shorten  the  period  of  conval- 
escence, but  will  also  prevent  more  serious  compli- 
cations, which  will  certainly  follow  if  pus  accumu- 
lation is  left  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Nature's 
process. 

Case  1.  Mrs.  O.  L.,  age  32,  mother  of  one 
child,  was  seen  June  9,  1906,  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  C.  E.  Van  Meter,  who  had  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  case  the  preceding  day.  Inquiry  elic- 
ited die  following  history :  Menstruation  was  estab- 
lished when  the  child  was  five  months  of  age.  The 
second  period  came  six  weeks  later ;  the  next  in  five 
weeks  after  that  date.  When  the  menses  did  not 
again  recur  at  the  expected  time,  the  patient,  fear- 
ing that  she  was  pregnant,  used  domestic  remedies 
for  several  days  to  bring  it  on,  without  success.  The 
patient  was  a  frail,  poorly  nourished,  small  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  laboring  man,  and  did  not  want  an- 
other child.  She  went  to  a  doctor  whom  her  neigh- 
bors told  her  performed  abortions.  The  patient 
said  that  he  used  an  instrument  inside  of  the  uterus 
and  her  description  of  it  was  that  of  a  uterine 
probe.  She  made  four  or  five  visits  to  his  office  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  At  each  visit  the 
doctor  used  the  same  instrument,  but  the  patient 
said  he  did  not  cause  much  pain,  until  the  last  visit, 
on  March  5th,  when  he  told  her  that  he  was  going 
to  use  more  energetic  treatment,  and  it  would  surely 
bring  on  her  period.  This  treatment  caused  great 
pain  and  she  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  her 
home,  which  was  a  mile  or  more  from  the  doctor's 

•Read  by  title  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and 
Gynecological     Association,     Atlanta,     1913. 


office  by  street  car.  Arrived  home,  another  physi- 
cian was  called  and  found  her  in  collapse.  But  he 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  she  had  con- 
sulted or  been  treated  by  the  abortionist.  The  pa- 
tient developed  a  general  peritonitis  of  a  severe 
type  and  for  many  days  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  peritonitis  commenced, 
she  informed  her  physician  of  having  consulted 
the  abortionist,  and  asked  him  why  she  had  not 
aborted.  Nor  at  any  time  during  the  subsequent 
illness  did  the  patient  abort.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  case  proved  that  she  was  not  pregnant 
at  the  time  she  visited  the  abortionist,  and  that  he 
perforated  the  uterus  and  infected  her  in  his  ma- 
nipulations. These  people  were  like  many  in  the 
city,  and  when  they  found  that  the  patient  did  not 
recover  quickly,  they  discharged  their  doctor  after 
three  or  four  weeks  and  sent  for  another  one.  This 
second  physician  treated  the  patient  for  a  few  weeks 
and  he  was  likewise  discharged.  Several  physi- 
cians had  been  in  attendance  and  several  consulta- 
tions had  been  held  over  the  patient.  The  last  was 
a  few  days  before  the  case  was  seen  by  me.  At 
that  time  the  cpecialist,  who  is  one  of  the. leading 
men  in  our  city,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the 
patient  had  a  large  ovarian  tumor,  and  that  she  also 
had  sepsis,  but  her  condition  was  so  desperate  that 
an  operation  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  that  time. 

After  this  report  the  husband  discharged  both 
physicians  and  called  Dr.  Van  Meter.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  at  that  time  was  desperate,  for  she 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  with  sepsis  for  four- 
teen weeks.  She  was  greatly  emaciated,  having  a 
chill  every  day  or  two,  followed  by  profuse  sweats, 
her  pulse  was  feeble  and  rapid,  often  reaching  160 
and  170  after  her  chill,  with  a  temperature  from 
101°  or  102°  to  104°  or  higher.  The  abdomen  was 
as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at  full  term,  and  ap- 
peared much  larger  in  her  emaciated  condition.  By 
every  physical  sign,  one  would  be  justified  in  say- 
ing the  enlargement  was  due  to  an  ovarian  tumor. 
Resonance  could  be  elicited  in  two  small  areas  only ; 
one  over  the  hypograstic  region,  1>4  inches  by  3 
inches,  the  other  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  1>4 
inches  by  2  inches.  We  doubted  the  presence  of  a 
cyst.  The  contour  of  the  abdomen  with  the  pa- 
tient on  the  back  was  more  flattened  out  than_  is 
usual  in  ovarian  cyst.  The  history  was  thatof  in- 
fection and  it  was  more  probable  that  the  fluid  was 
in  the  abdomen  than  in  a  cyst.  We  advised  opera- 
tion, as  that  promised  the  only  hope. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  the  Bethesda 
Hospital,  June  11,  1906.  An  abdominal  section 
was  made  and  2^4  gallons  of  thin,  yellow  pus  were 
evacuated.  After  the  abdominal  cavity  had  been 
cleansed,  a  most  interesting  condition  was  observed; 
all  of  the  intestinal  coils  were  adherent  together 
and  to  the  posterior  wall,  and  not  a  single  inch  of 
the  intestinal  tract  could  be  recognized  as  such. 
The  uterus  had  been  lacerated  at  the  fundus  from 
one  horn  to  the  other,  and  in  this  rent  there  was 
lodged  the  great  omentum,  which  was  now  greatly 
thickened.  The  omentum  was  not  adherent  to  any 
of  the  viscera  or  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  only 
operative  procedure  inside  of  the  abdomen  was  the 
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ligaiiuii  ut  the  proximal  side  of  the  omentum  and 

dividing  it  close  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,     .\iier 

iiiiiiig   the  omentum   up,   witli   the  greatly   rela.xed 

.it)di>miiial  wall,  we  could  better  inspect  the  cavity, 

■   '  ■!kii  could  be  observed  slight  elevations  repre- 

_;   the   intestinal  coils.     There  was   no   pelvic 

■..:■_..  but  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  projected 

into  the  abdomen  j  j  or  ^4  of  an  inch  above  the 

surrounding  tissues.     The  whole  abdominal  cavity 

\sas  thus  a  huge  pus  sac,  which  was  llushed  with 

very  warm  normal  saline  solution  and  closed  with 

drainage. 

It  was  remarkable  how  the  o[>eraiion  benefited 
the  i)atient.  The  chills  did  not  recur,  the  pulse  im- 
l>roved,  the  temperature  did  not  run  so  high, 
.ind  when  it  did  rise  it  remained  up  for 
but  a  short  time.  The  patient  improved  as 
uell  as  one  could  ask  from  the  hour  of 
the  ..jirration.  She  took  liquid  nourishment  only 
!■  ;t  :i. .;.  and  with  a  relish.  On  the  second  day 
-'  i    tlatus    freely    and    had   a   good    bowel 

■11  the  third  day.  and  one  on  the  fourth 
ig  the  ofMiration.     She  felt  fine  on  the 

list)  on  the  sixth  day,  June   17th,  until 

tin  i\c!inii^  of  that  day.  In  the  night  she  com- 
I'laiiud  .'I  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  was  unable  to 
lM>s  any  tlatus  at  all.  The  patient  had  complete 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  that  date  until  9 
I'M.  Una-  23rd.  a  period  of  six  days.  She  had 
rcgtiri^'itaiit  and  fecal  vomiting  on  June  18th.  I'rom 
our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  I  felt  certain  that  the  treatment  could  not  be 
surgical.  I  ccnild  not  conceive  how  one  could  hojje 
to  sucess fully  deal  with  the  obstruction  if  the  ab- 
domen was  reopened.  I'or  that  reason  conser\ative 
trcatiiunt  w.i-  a<lopted.  W'c  resorted  to  frequent 
la\a;,'<-  -t  tin  ~''iinach.  withholding  all  nourishment 
iri'iii  the  iii^'Uth.  with  rectal  feeding  and  hypoder- 
matic medication  as  indicated.  The  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  of  obstruction,  the  abdomen  was  greatly 
distended,  yet  the  patient  appeared  to  be  holding 
her  own  for  the  past  three  days.  The  pulse  and 
tcmjierature  both  wccc  much  more  satisfactory  than 
Ik* fore  the  operation.  The  family  anfl  friends  were 
clann-ring  for  some  kind  of  an  oi)cration  to  relieve 
her.  iKcausc  the  previous  operation  did  so  much. 
\\>  nre<'<l  no  operative  interference,  believing  that 
!  ve  would  certainly  take  away  any 

'   have.     I'esides,  nature  might   l>e 

.i difTicuIty.     In  the  evening  of  that 

day  she  ua-    iMe  to  pass  flatus,  and  within  a   few 

hf>tirs   the   alMlotiiinal  enlargement   was  greatly   rc- 

diwed   .itnl   the   patient  was  taking  albumen   water 

frcelv  and   ret.iitiinp  it.     From  that  date  she  con- 

'     ■      '     '    •     ■■  .idily,  and  was  able  tr>  leave 

:    twenty-eight  days  after  the 

illy  regained  her  health,  and 

of  seven  months  she  ha«l  resumed  her 

t  and  strength.     It  is  now  seven  years 

m:        'Jic   o[)cration.     The  uterus  and  ovaries  are 

fixed  in  the  pelvis  and  she  remains  sterile. 

'Ihr  <  \»a  is  interesting  and  unique  in  my  expcri- 
rti  «■  !•  ''laf  class  of  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has 
\Kcn  f.>trioratcd  in  attempts  at  abortion,  in  that  the 
patient  could  survive  from  infection  with  pus  in 


the  pelvis  for  so  many  niuiiths,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  quantity  until  the  abdomen  became  so 
large  that  it  simulated  a  large  ovarian  ttniior ;  and 
in  that  she  shoulil  have  complete  obstruction  for 
six  days  and  yet  nature  should  again  assert  its 
powers  in  her  behalf. — a  treatmciil,  however,  that 
I  would  hesitate  to  fecomiiiciid  fur  obsiruciion  or- 
dinarily following  oiKTatiuii.  It  is  the  only  case  to 
recover  so  treated  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 
This  recovery  can  be  accounted  lur  bv  tiie  intes- 
tinal tract  being  so  tixed  by  the  inllammatury 
|>roccss  as  to  iireveni  sharp  angulation  (ji  liie  c.iiial 
when  it  became  disteniled  by  gas. 

Cask  2.  Referred  by  Ur.  Chas.  iV-lt,  liatavia, 
Ohio.  February  3.  1913.  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  two  years.  The  following  is  a  condensed  his- 
tory of  the  case,  giving  only  the  more  important 
points  up  to  the  time  of  that  visit.  Mrs.  T..  age  38, 
one  child,  aged  12  years.  In  January.  1911.  the 
patient  had  an  abortion  followed  by  severe  infec- 
tion and  peritonitis.  She  was  vcr}'  sick  for  many 
weeks,  with  high  temperature,  great  abdominal  dis- 
tension, and  irregular  chills,  followed  by  profuse 
perspiration.  About  ten  weeks  after  the  infection, 
there  was  a  free  discharge  of  pus  (estimated  to 
be  a  pint  or  more »  from  the  patient's  bladder. 
From  this  time  her  condition  slowly  imjiroved.  The 
urine  contained  a  large  amount  of  pus,  varying 
from  three  to  eight  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
bladder  soon  became  very  irritable  and  caused  great 
suffering  from  the  conslant  tenesmus,  .\bout  eight 
weeks  after  the  first  discharge  of  pus  and  about 
eighteen  weeks  after  the  infection,  the  patient's 
condition  was  much  im])roved.  The  abdominal  dis- 
tension was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  jiain  in  the 
pelvis  and  the  abdomen  had  about  disappeared. 
The  chills  did  not  recur  so  often;  the  discharge  of 
pus  was  less  and  the  sweats  were  not  so  profuse. 
The  patient  was  able  to  be  pro[>ped  uj)  in  bed  and 
was  comparatively  comfortable,  excepting  the  con- 
stant bladder  tenesmus.  .After  a  few  days  of  this 
apparent  convalescence,  the  pus  almost  entirely  dis- 
ajijH-areil  from  the  urine.  Within  two  or  three 
days  the  pain  in  the  |)elvis  and  abdomen  returned. 
The  temperature  an<l  pulse  rose  and  the  sweats 
again  became  very  |)rofuse.  with  comidete  loss  of 
ajipetile.  The  patient  was  again  very  ill.  .Ml  of 
the  severe  symf)loms  continued  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  when  the  al)scess  again  discharged  a  |)int  or 
more  through  the  blad<ler.  This  was  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  relief.  The  i)atienf  imj)rovcd 
rapidly  and  within  a  week  or  so  was  again  aide  to 
sit  up.  The  convalescence  appeared  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, excepting  that  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
pus  in  the  urine  and  the  blad<ler  tenesmus  was  very 
distressing,  preventing  the  patient  from  securing 
much  sleep.  She  was  now  able  to  be  up  a  part  of 
each  day.  This  improvement  continued  for  a  pc- 
rio<l  of  alM)Ut  seven  or  eight  weeks,  when  the  pus 
again  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  urine. 
Within  a  dav  or  two  all  of  the  old  symptoms  re- 
turned, showing  the  effect  of  pent-up  pus.  She  was 
again  very  ill  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
when  the  abscess  again  emptied  itself  into  the  blad- 
der.    This   was   followed  by  prompt   relief  of  all 
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of  the  severe  symptoms  and  general  improvement. 
In  about  five  or  six  weeks,  menstruation  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  since  the  illness  com- 
menced, more  than  eight  months  before.  The  flow 
continued  five  days.  She  menstruated  irregularly 
afterwards,  about  every  three  to  eight  weeks.  The 
duration  of  the  periods  varied  from  five  to  seven 
days,  the  normal  period  being  three  to  four  days. 
The  patient  was  able  to  be  up  most  of  the  day  and 
direct  her  household  duties.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
last  relapse,  which  occurred  about  January. 20,  1913, 
the  history  of  the  case  was  a  repetition  of  that 
given  above.  While  the  abscess  was  discharging 
freely,  the  patient's  condition  was  bearable,  yet  she 
was  septic  at  all  times.  Once  every  six,  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  the  opening  would  close,  to  be  followed 
by  a  week  or  more  of  fever,  pain  and  severe  ill- 
ness, until  it  again  discharged  its  contents  into  the 
bladder.  The  last  attack  did  not  differ  from  the 
many  which  had  preceded  it,  except  that  the  pus 
contained  some  fecal  matter.  The  patient  recov- 
ered from  this  attack  as  rapidly  as  any  which  had 
preceded  it,  except  that  the  bladder  tenesmus  was 
greatly  aggravated.  The  feces  discharged  through 
the  bladder  rapidly  increased  in  amount.  Her  suf- 
fering from  the  bladder  tenesmus  was  so  great  that 
she  for  the  first  time  would  consider  the  repeated 
urgent  advice  of  her  physician  to  submit  to  an 
operation. 

At  the  time  of  her  visit  to  me,  she  weighed  about 
ninety  pounds,  her  normal  weight  being  120.  She 
was  very  feeble  and  was  just  up  a  few  days  from 
her  recent  relapse.  At  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  patient  said  that  since  her  first  illness  she 
always  had  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  and 
abdomen,  and  the  urine  contained  a  large  amount 
of  pus,  excepting  during  her  acute  attacks,  at  which 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced.  The  urine  now  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  pus  and  bowel  contents. 
Examination  revealed  the  uterus  slightly  enlarged, 
pushed  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  fixed,  with 
a  large  mass  at  the  right,  which,  with  the  uterus, 
filled  the  pelvis  full,  and  extended  some  three  inches 
above  the  pubic  arch.  The  right  kidney  was  be- 
low the  border  of  the  ribs  and  was  more  than  twice 
the  normal  size.  The  left  kidney  could  not  be  pal- 
pated. A  cystoscopic  examination  revealed  the 
bladder  contracted  and  very  much  inflamed.  The 
left  ureteral  opening  could  be  easily  located,  dis- 
charging normal  urine  into  the  bladder.  Near  to 
and  in  front  of  the  right  ureteral  opening  was -a 
tumor  mass  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  index  finger, 
which  proved  to  be  the  opening  into  the  bowel  and 
abscess  cavity.  The  right  ureteral  opening  could 
not  be  located,  which  was  much  regretted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlarged  kidney  on  that  side.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  kidneys  were  secreting  alrnost  or 
quite  the  normal  amount  of  urine,  an  operation  was 
advised  and  made  the  following  day. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  there  were  no  adhe- 
sions to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  pelvic  cavity  and 
the  lower  right  side  of  the  abdomen  were  filled  with 
a  mass  that  included  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  sev- 
eral coils  of  small  intestines.  The  fingers  could  be 
passed  to  the  left  of  the  uterus,  down  to  the  pelvic 


floor,  there  being  no  adhesions  on  that  side.  No 
ovary  could  be  detected.  The  uterus  and  the  tumor 
in  the  right  side  filled  the  pelvic  cavity.  On  the 
top  of  these  were  the  great  mass  of  adherent  coils 
of  intestines.  These  were  separated  from  the 
uterus  and  bladder,  inspected,  wrapped  in  gauze 
and  laid  aside.  The  tumor,  which  proved  to  be  a 
pus  tube  and  suppurating  ovary,  with  a  perforated 
appendix,  was  removed.  The  bladder  was  liber- 
ated from  its  adhesion  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus,  and  found  to  be  greatly  thickened,  with  a 
hole  in  it  through  which  the  thumb  could  be  easily 
passed.  The  opening  in  the  bladder,  owing  to  the 
greatly  thickened  condition  of  the  bladder  wall,  was 
closed  very  imperfectly  with  catgut.  Turning  to 
the  repair  of  the  intestine,  there  was  a  large  open- 
ing into  the  mass  of  adherent  bowel,  through  which 
the  finger  could  be  passed.  In  separating  the  dif- 
ferent coils,  four  in  number,  each  was  found  to  have 
an  opening  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  blad- 
der. These  openings  were  separated  from  each 
other  distances  of  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
There  was  also  a  large  ragged  hole  in  the  head  of 
the  colon.  These  were  repaired  by  suture  of 
Pagenstecher's  linen.  The  right  kidney  was  exam- 
ined and  nothing  abnormal  could  be  detected,  ex- 
cepting its  greatly  increased  size.  The  left  kidney 
was  normal  in  size.  As  mentioned  before,  there 
were  no  adhesions  on  the  left  side.  There  was 
also  a  complete  congenital  absence  of  the  left  ovary 
and  tube.  It  is  unusual  to  have  a  pelvic  abscess 
open  into  the  bladder.  This  is  the  first  case  that 
I  have  observed.  The  patient  had  a  slow  but  sat- 
isfactory convalescence.  She  has  regained  her  for- 
mei  weight  and  strength,  and  excepting  the  usual 
reflexes  of  the  menopause,  is  enjoying  excellent 
health. 

These  cases  are  interesting  as  illustrating  in  a 
marked  degree  the  tenacity  to  life  in  some  cases  of 
infection.  They  also  emphasize  the  serious  and 
dangerous  complications  arising  in  these  infectious 
cases,  where  accumulations  of  pus  are  left  to  nature 
in  place  of  being  treated  by  modern  surgical 
methods. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  requires  good  sur- 
gical judgment  in  the  management  of  infection  fol- 
lowing abortion,  to  decide  which  one  should  be 
drained  and  which  one  should  not  be,  especially 
these  cases  of  criminal  abortion.  In  many  cases, 
the  patient  uses  various  instruments  upon  her  own 
person,  and  not  infrequently  perforates  the  uterus 
in  her  attempts  at  abortion,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
fection is  very  great.  Also,  I  am  convinced  that 
not  infrequently  do  professional  abortionists  per- 
forate the  uterus  in  their  attempts  at  abortion. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  in  my 
public  hospital  work,  as  well  as  cases  seen  in  pri- 
vate practice,  for  years  I  have  frequently  made 
vaginal  section  and  drainage.  In  those  cases  of 
infection  in  which  we  suspect  that  the  uterus  has 
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been  perforated,  and  especially  if  there  is  an  accum- 
ulation of  peritoneal  fluid  in  the  pelvis,  the  drain- 
age should  be  established  early,  not  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  pus.  In  all  cases  that  do  not  progress 
satisfactorily  after  a  period  of  six  or  eight  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  infection,  drainage 
should  be  considered  and  the  case  watched  care- 
fully for  a  pelvic  accumulation,  and  if  that  occurs, 
drainage  should  be  established  at  once.  In  not  a 
few  cases  three  or  four  weeks  may  elapse  from  the 
time  of  the  infection  before  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  or  pus  formation  can  be  made  out,  but  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  drainage  should  be  established. 
If  case  No.  1  in  the  report  had  been  subjected  to  a 
vaginal  drain  within  a  week  or  so  after  her  last  visit 
to  the  abortionist,  she  would  probably  have  made  a 
prompt  recovery  after  a  short  convalescence.  If 
case  No.  2  had  had  a  vaginal  section  made  three  or 
four  weeks  after  her  first  infection,  she  would  like- 
wise have  recovered  with  a  comparatively  short 
convalescence. 


Kecto->h;.\|(.ii)\i,   Cancer. 
The  radical  cure  of  carcinomata  of  the  rectum 
has  a   bad   name   in   surgery,    which   is  due   more 
to  inefficient  methods  of  operation  and  purely  sen- 
timental attempts  to  conserve  function  than  to  the 
character    and    location    of   the    iliscase.      We    are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  tltat  a  permanent  colos- 
toniy  in  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  should 
be  made  as  the  pritnary  operation  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  ampulla  of  the  rec- 
tum, and   at   a   second  operation,   after   the   lower 
«egment  has  been  properly  cleansed,  the  entire  rec- 
■:n  should  be  removed  from  behind.     This  method 
.  r^  tlie  i>atient  mcxlerate  control,  with  the  best 
;>cnnanent  cure. 

!1;k1i  rtctal  anfl  rectosigmoid  growths  will  often 

Urt-t    approached    through    the    abdomen   or   by 

■1    method.      The    perineal    operation 

crved  for  growths  in  the  anal  region. 

Ihc    frequency    with    which     secondary    carcin- 

tata  of  the  liver,  peritoneum  or  inoperable  gland- 

ir  involvement  occur,  makes  it  imperative  in  all 

•  ^  n  carcinomata  of  the  rectum  and  rectosig- 

first  open  and  thoroughly  explore  the  ab- 

■  ^••'"  whether  the  case  is  one  which  should 

I"  to  operation:  an<l.  if  aflvisablc,  a  pcr- 

"  ^:.....  ;onty  can  be  made  at  this  time. — Wm. 

Mavo,  in  The  Joumal-Lanctt. 


.\X    IMl'RUVKD  SURGICAL  NEEDLE. 

Cii.vKi.i::^  .\i.fREi)  Dukes,  M.D., 

Chief   Surgeon,   Gynecological    Staff,  The   Samuel 

Merrit    Hospital,   March   to  September;   Chief 

Surgeon,  National  Guard  of  California. 

(  ).\KI.A.Mi.    C.\L. 


These  needles  have  the  following  features : 
The  eye  is  large  enough  to  be  easily  tlireaiJed  with 
large  suture  material,  is  grooved  to  take  care  of  the 
doubling  of  the  material,  and  is  not  any  larger  than 
the  shaft  of  the  needle, — hence  there  is  no  tearing 
or  cutting  of  tissue. 


I  lic\  are  made  of  sleel  which  bends  but  (if«.'s  not 
break,  and  is  not  plated. 

They  arc  made  in  round  non-cutting  edge,  and 
with   sjicar  [xtint. 

Thev  can  be  grasped  close  to  the  eye  without 
danger  of  breaking,  and  they  will  not  turn  in  a 
needle  hoMer  if  firmly  held  at  this  jMiint. 


In  injuries  and  infections  of  the  thumb  make 
especial  efTort  to  preserve  as  mucli  of  it  as  pos- 
sible. Even  a  stump  of  thumb  is  valuable,  and 
a   thuniblcss   hnn'l   is   sa<lly   cri|>('Kd,   indeed. 


The  x-ray  shadow  of  a  cahareous  deposit  seen 
in  cases  of  subacromial  ('subdeltoid)  bursitis  is 
not  in  the  bursa,  as  commonly  supposed,  but  in 
or  on  the  supraspinatus  tcn<Ion,  the  lesion  in 
which  causes  the  bursitis. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  SURGEON. 

The  medical  sciences  have  become  so  amplified 
that  no  individual  any  longer  attempts  to  master 
all  of  their  branches.  Medical  practice  has  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  team-work.  In  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  a  surgical  disease,  the  patient,  who  can 
afford  it,  has  the  advantage  of  several  experts  in 
several  specialties.  The  family  physician  once  rep- 
resented all  of  the  skill — both  medical  and  surgical. 
Later  the  surgeon  represented  all  of  the  surgical 
skill.  Now  the  surgeon  shares  it  with  other  spe- 
cialists having  to  do  with  surgery. 

The  radiographist,  the  gastro-enterologist,  the 
urologist,  the  bacteriologist,  and  all  of  the  special- 
ists at  times  perform  services  which  the  patient 
needs  and  which  the  surgeon  cannot  perform.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  the  nurse,  the  historian,  and 
the  anesthetist — all  important  adjuncts.  More- 
over, while  the  dividing  line  between  surgical  and 
medical  diseases  is  being  more  clearly  defined,  the 
dividing  line  between  surgical  and  medical  patients 
scarcely  longer  exists.  As  a  nearer  approach  to 
perfection  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  is 
attained,  more  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
whole  patient,  who  is  now  regarded  as  a  com- 
munity of  organs  with  various  disorders  and  possi- 
bilities of  disorder,  all  more  or  less  intimately  cor- 
related to  the  surgical  disease.  The  best  results  in 
surgical  works  are  attained  when  these  facts  are 
reckoned  with. 


While  this  trend  in  the  development  of  surgery 
is  of  importance  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  it 
has  also  a  significant  relation  to  the  economics  of 
our  art.  It  is  developing  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
strong  urge  towards  the  larger  social  application  of 
all  useful  knowledge  and  skill.  So  long  as  the 
various  scientifically  coordinated  specialties  remain 
economically  separate  business  enterprises,  defeat 
of  their  best  possibilities  is  invited.  Their  highest 
sphere  of  usefulness  can  be  attained  only  by  their 
economic  as  well  as  scientific  coordination. 

This  means  that  either  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  must  go  into  partnership  with  one 
another  or  that  they  must  go  into  partnership  with 
the  public.  Either  economic  competition  must  fall 
in  line  and  give  place  to  economic  cooperation,  just 
as  we  now  have  scientific  cooperation ;  or  the  public 
must  confiscate  the  medical  profession  as  it  is  now 
proceeding  to  do  in  England.  The  surgeon  must 
syndicalize  himself  or  the  public  is  going  to  social- 
ize him.  One  or  the  other  of  these  is  inevitable. 
Either  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  present  competitive 
system  in  which  both  surgeon  and  patient  are  the 
victims  of  economic  maladjustment. — J.  P.  W. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  APPENDIX  IN 
APPENDICULAR  ABSCESS. 
We  were  much  interested,  and  rather  surprised, 
to  learn  from  a  recent  article  by  Van  Buren  Knott 
{Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  March  28th)  that  the 
practice  is  still  very  common  among  surgeons  of 
merely  draining  appendicitis  abscesses  without  re- 
moving the  offending  organ.  We  agree  with  Knott 
that  this  insufficient  surgery  is  not  good  practice. 
It  usually  involves  the  necessity  of  a  second  opera- 
tion, often  preceded  by  debilitating  sinus  suppura- 
tion ;  and,  rather  than  avoiding  danger,  it  invites  it. 
The  policy  of  leaving  the  appendix  is  based,  no 
doubt,  on  the  fear  that  by  separating  "protecting" 
or  "walling-off"  adhesions  in  the  effort  to  remove 
it,  infection  will  be  spread  to  the  uninvolved  peri- 
toneum. This  is  an  old  fear  inherited  from  the 
earlier  methods  of  dealing  with  appendiceal  suppu- 
ration, and  quite  abandoned,  we  thought,  by  ex- 
perienced surgeons.  Repeated  observations  quite 
justify  the  opposite  stand,  viz.,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant step  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  suppurative 
peritonitis  is  the  immediate  removal  of  its  possible 
focus.  Moreover,  as  Knott  points  out,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  appendix  also  often  reveals  other 
pockets  of  pus  that,  unemptied,  would  have  caused 
serious  mischief.  The  search  for  and  amputation  of 
the  appendix  is,  to  be  sure,  often  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter, but  to  the  experienced   surgeon    (and  no  sur- 
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geon  is  worthy  of  the  name  wlio  has  not  operated 
upon  a  great  many  such  cases )  it  presents  no  tech- 
nical difficuhies  or  terrors. 

To  be  sure,  occasionally  one  encounters  a  case  in 
which  the  local  conditions  and  tlic  patient's  general 
condition  suggest  the  wisdom  of  leaving  a  search 
for  the  organ  for  a  subsequent  procedure.  These 
are  the  exceptions  which  even  the  most  skilful  op- 
erators will  recognize  and  respect.  The  inexperi- 
enced operator,  called  upon  in  an  emergency,  for 
example,  to  relieve  an  appendicitis  abscess,  or  en- 
countering a  condition  beyond  his  technical  ability, 
will,  of  course,  by  doing  the  greatest  justice  to  his 
patient  by  contenting  himself  with  thorough  drain- 
age. 

As  a  surgical  principle,  for  routine  ai)plication, 
the  important  consideration  in  the  operation  for 
appendicular  suppuration — localized  or  diffuse — is 
the  removal  of  the  gangrenous  or  perforated  ap- 
pendix after  wiping  or  emptying  away  the  pus. — 
W.  M.  B.  " 

III  1    MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND 

INTERNATIONAL   SURGICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  unique  and  interesting  occasion  was  the  an- 
nual meeting  last  month  of  the  American  Surgi- 
cal Association  and,  immediately  after  it,  the 
fourth  triennial  congress  of  the  International 
Surgical  Association  (the  first  held  outside  of 
Belgium),  both  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
Essentially  this  was  a  joint  meeting,  for  many 
of  the  hundred  or  more  eminent  European  sur- 
geons attended  or  took  part  in  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Surgical  .\ssociation  (April  9  to 
II),  and  the  latter  organizations  actively  par- 
ticipated in,  and  was  iiost  of,  the  international 
congress  (April  13  to  16).  Numerous  hospital 
■■'inics  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  visitors. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  two  meetings 
.sere  not  numerous,  but.  as  might  be  expected, 
the  papers  read  were  of  high  order  and  were 
discussed  actively.  The  contribution  that  made 
the  most  profound  impression  was  Erich  Lexer's 
studies  and  clinical  experiences  in  transplanta- 
tions. 

We  have  thought  these  combined  meetings 
of  so  much  interest  that  we  have  prepared  a 
'  ricf  report  of  them,  which  will  be  found  in  this 

lie.  on  page  206.— W.  M.  B. 


JOSEPH   D.   BRYANT. 
A  solemn  incident  marked  the  first  day's  ses- 
•  n  of  the  .\merican  Surgical   Association — its 
lUendance.  in  a  body,  at  the  funeral  of  its  late 


member,  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  surj^cry  at  tl>e  Bellevue  Medical  School 
and  Surgeun  to  Bcllevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

Dr.  Bryant  was  more  than  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  an  admired  teacher.  He  was  an  or- 
ganizer and  a  respected  councillor  in  hospital, 
university,  medical  association,  military  and 
public  health  affairs,  vigorous,  upstanding  and 
broad-spirited.  A  mere  list  of  the  offices  he  had 
held,  in  addition  to  his  academic  and  clinical 
positions,  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  his  in- 
terests and  the  respect  he  inspired  in  their  pur- 
suit: President  of  the  N.  Y.  .-Vcadcniy  of  Medi- 
cine, of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Association,  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association;  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  Surgeon-General  (Brig- 
adier-General) of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Dr.  Bryant  was  a  national 
figure,  as  the  close  friends  and  medical  adviser 
of  President  Cleveland  and,  on  his  own  account, 
for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  as  State  Health 
Commissioner  in  tin-  early  nineties,  he  stopped 
a  threatened  importation  of  cholera  tiiat  had 
alarmed  the  whole  country. 

Two  large  works  especially  mark  r)r.  Bryant's 
contributions  to  .\mcrican  medical  literature,  his 
excellent  two-volume  treatise  on  Operative  Sur- 
gery and  the  eight-volume  System  of  .'^urgery 
which  he  edited  with  Prof.  .-Mbert  Buck. — 
W.  M.   B. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


The  risks  of  pylorectomy  can  be  reduced  by 
performing  it  in  two  stages — first  the  gastro- 
enterastomy,    later    the    resection. 


In  cellulitis  of  the  fingers,  avoid  if  possible, 
incisions  over  the  tendons  which,  by  exposing 
them,  encourages  their  destruction. 


When  amputating  an  infected  finger  or  toe  it 
is  very  desirable  to  snugly  ligatc  each  tendon, 
sheath  and  contained  tendon  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  infection  into  them. 


Acute  flexion  is  the  best  position  in  which  to 
dress  elbow  fractures  through  the  humerus.  Care 
must  be  taken,  of  cour.se,  to  avoid  skin  dccubitcs 
and  oblileratir>n  of  the  radial  pulse.  F.arly  pas- 
sive motion  is  highly  important. 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


THUMBS    AND    WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    .•VCTS. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
liuman  being  is  the  development  of  the  hand.  To 
be  a  handy  man  requires  the  possession  of  all  the 
fingers  and  both  thumbs.  The  industrial  value  of 
an  individual  is  interfered  with  to  a  greater  extent 
by  the  loss  of  a  thumb  than  by  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

The  relative  values  and  importance  of  the  fingers 
decrease  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the 
thumb.  It  is  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  various 
workmen's  compensation  acts  which  have  been  en- 
acted, to  note  what  consideration  has  been  given 
to  injuries  occurring  to  thumbs  and  fingers.  In 
many  of  the  laws  no  specific  compensation  is  given 
for  particular  fingers  of  thumbs,  but  the  compen- 
sation is  given  for  total  injury  of  the  hand.  There 
are  various  rules  existing  for  compensations  for 
the  loss  of  a  phalanx  or  even  or  two  phalanges. 
The  diiterence  in  values  of  the  thumbs  and  various 
fingers  is  worth  considerable  study,  not  alone  from 
the  standpoint  of  conservative  surgery,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  medical  jurisprudence  and 
social  legislation. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  various 
laws  that  have  been  enacted,  we  append  a  resume 
of  the  compensation  for  minor  disabilities  as  found 
in  the  compensation  acts  of  twelve  states  where  the 
disabilities  and  compensations  are  specifically  men- 
tioned. 

Connecticut. — For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  thirty- 
eight  weeks ;  for  the  loss  of  a  first  finger  or  a  great 
toe  or  third  finger,  twenty-five  weeks;  a  fourth 
finger,  twenty  weeks ;  for  the  loss  of  any  toe  ex- 
cept the  great  toe,  thirteen  weeks.  The  loss  of 
one  phalanx  of  a  thumb  or  two  phalanges  of  a  fin- 
ger shall  be  considered  half  the  loss  of  a  thumb  or 
finger  respectively,  and  shall  be  compensated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Illinois. — For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  or  the  per- 
manent and  complete  loss  of  its  use,  fifty  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  weekly  wage  during  sixty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  the 
index  finger,  or  the  permanent  and  complete  loss  of 
its  use,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  during  thirty-five  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger  or  the  permanent 
and  complete  loss  of  its  use,  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  or  the  permanent 
and  complete  loss  of  its  use,  fifty  per  centum  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  during  twenty  weeks. 

The  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called  the 
little  finger,  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the 
loss  of  one-half  of  such  thumb,  or  finger,  and  com- 
pensation shall  be  one-half  the  amounts  above 
specified. 

The  loss  of  one  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  or  of  any 
finger,  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  loss 


of  one-half  of  such  thumb,  or  finger,  and  compen- 
sation shall  be  one-half  the  amounts  above  specified. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  tliumb; 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
received  for  more  than  one  finger  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  the  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
hand. 

lozva. — For  all  cases  included  in  the  following 
schedule  compensation  shall  be  paid  as  follows,  to- 
wit : 

( 1 )  For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  per  cent  of 
daily  wages  during  forty  weeks. 

(2)  For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly 
called  the  index  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of  daily  wages 
during  thirty  weeks. 

(3)  For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  cent 
of  daily  wages  during  twent\--five  weeks. 

(4)  For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  fifty  per  cent 
of  daily  wages  during  twenty  weeks. 

(5)  For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly 
called  the  little  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of  daily  wages 
for  fifteen  weeks. 

(6)  For  the  loss  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  or  of  any  finger  shall  be  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  such  thumb  or 
finger,  and  compensation  shall  be  one-half  of  the 
amounts  above  specified. 

(7)  The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be 
considered  as  the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb ; 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
received  for  more  than  one  finger  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
hand. 

Massachusetts. — For  the  loss  by  severance  at  or 
above  the  second  joint  of  two  or  more  fingers,  in- 
cluding thumbs,  or  toes,  one-half  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person,  but  not  more 
than  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week, 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks. 

Michigan. — For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  sixty 
weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called 
index  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly 
wages  during  thirty-five  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  centum 
of  average  weekly  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of 
average  weekly  wages  during  twenty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called 
little  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  average  weekly 
wages  during  fifteen  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  or 
of  any  finger,  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the 
loss  of  one-half  of  such  thumb  or  finger,  and  com- 
pensation shall  be  one-half  the  amounts  above 
specified. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb; 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
received  for  more  than  one  finger  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
hand. 

Nevada. — For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fifty  per  cent 
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of    :...     ...ft.     ;:ionthly    wages    during    fifteen 

months. 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called  the 
index  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  average  montlily 
wages  during  nine  months. 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  average  monthly  wajjcs  during  seven  months. 

For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  average  monthly  wages  during  five  months. 

For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  cunuiionly  called 
the  little  finger,  fifty  per  cent  of  tiic  average  wages 
during  four  months. 

The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  loss  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb; 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
received  for  more  than  one  finger  exceed  the 
amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
hand. 

Xnc  Jersey. — For  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  fift>-  per 
centtim  of  daily  wages  during  sixty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called 
index  finger,  fifty  per  centum  of  daily  wages  dur- 
ing thirty-five  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  second  finger,  fifty  per  centum 
of  daily  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  third  finger,  fifty  per  centum 
of  .1 .'     ,.  ..rr-i  during  twenty  weeks. 

'  of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called 

litii  :ty  per  centum  of  daily  wages  during 

fifteen   weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  or  of 
any  finger,  shall  Ik:  considered  to  bo  ctjual  to  the 
loss  of  one-half  of  such  thumb,  or  finger,  and  com- 
pp„.  fi..,,  A.-,]\  he  for  one-half  of  the  periods  of 
tin  rified,  and  compensation  for  the  loss 

of  I  the  first  plialanx  shall  Ix;  for  one- 

founlt  ..t  ilie  periods  of  time  above  specified. 

Tb<-  1n<:5  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be  con- 
si' !■  of  the  entire  finger  or  thumb; 
pr-  liat  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
rccciwn  I'M  I...  ,..  than  one  finger  exceejl  the 
amount  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 
band. 

\'ew    York. — For   the'  loss   of    a    thumb,    sixtv 
•W« 

■     s  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called 
in'  orty-six  weeks. 

of  a  second  finger,  thirty  weeks, 
of  a  third  finger,  twenty-five  weeks, 
of  a  fourth  finger,  commonly  called 
-,  fifteen  weeks. 

■   t»i^  firct   phalanx   of  the  thumb  or 
tr  ■       !  to  be  equal  to  the  loss 

ot  '>  or  finger,  and  compcn- 

S.T  .....    .:  the  amount  above  speci- 

fic -  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be 

CO-  -lie  los-S  of  the  entire  thumb  or  finger: 

providtd,  h<»wcvcr.  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
rerrivcd    for    more    than    one    finger    exceed    the 
'  provided  in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a 

'•""'  the  lo5s  of  a  thumb,  ff>2'^'^r  of  the 
'.  v  wage«  during  sixty  weeks. 
'  of  a  first  finger,  commonly  called 


index  finger,  662/3%  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
during  thirty-five  weeks. 

l-'or  the  los.s  of  a  second  finger,  66  2/3',';  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  during  thirty  weeks. 

I'or  the  loss  of  a  tiiird  finger.  <<t>2/3'',  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  during  twenty  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  a  fourth  finger,  conunonly  known 
as  the  little  finger,  CtO  2/3'/i  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  during  fifteen  weeks. 

The  loss  of  the  second  or  distal  ph.ihm.v  nf  liie 
thumb  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  ilie  loss 
of  one-half  of  such  thumb;  the  loss  of  more  than 
one-half  of  such  thumb  shall  be  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  thumb. 

The  loss  of  the  third,  or  distal,  phalanx  of  any 
finger  shall  be  consideretl  to  be  eijual  to  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  such  finger. 

The  loss  of  the  middle,  or  second,  phalanx  of 
any  finger  shall  be  consi<lered  to  be  equal  to  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  such  finger. 

The  loss  of  more  than  the  middle  and  distal 
phalanxes  of  any  finger  shall  be  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  finger ;  provided, 
however,  that  in  no  case  will  the  amount  received 
for  more  than  one  finger  exceerl  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  this  schedule  for  the  loss  of  a  hand. 

Oregon. — The  loss  by  separation  of  a  thumb, 
twenty- four  months,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  work- 
man, six  hundred  dollars  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  loss  by  separation  of  a  first  finger,  sixteen 
months,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  workman,  three 
hundred  fifty  dollars  in  a  lump  sum;  the  second  fin- 
ger, nine  months,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  workman, 
two  hundred  dollars  in  a  lump  sum;  a  third  finger, 
eight  months,  or.  at  the  option  of  the  workman, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  in  a  lump 
sum;  a  fourth  finger,  six  months,  or.  at  the  option 
of  the  workman,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
a  lump  sum. 

The  loss  of  one  phalanx  of  the  ihimib  sli.di  be 
considered  equal  to  the  loss  of  one-half  a  thumb; 
the  loss  of  one  phalanx  of  a  finger,  equal  to  the 
loss  of  one-third  of  a  finger,  and  the  lo<s  of  two 
phalafigc;  of  a  finger.  c(|ual  to  the  lovs  fif  one-half 
a  finger,  and  the  compensation  for  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  above  |>eriod  or  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  above  lump  sum  shall  l>e  pay- 
able The  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  of  a 
thumb,  or  more  than  two  phalange^  of  a  finger, 
shall  be  considered  as  tiie  loss  of  an  entire  thimib 
or  finger. 

Rhode  Inland. — For  the  loss  by  severance  at  or 
above  the  second  jcnnt  of  two  or  more  fingers,  in- 
cluding thuivbs  or  toes,  one-half  the  averntre  wecklv 
wages,  earnings,  or  salary'  of  the  injured  person. 
but  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  Ics  iti.Tti  four 
dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  tweiuy-five  weeks. 

For  the  lf>ss  by  severance  of  at  least  fine  plialanx 
of  a  finger,  thumb,  or  toe.  one-half  the  average 
weeklv  wages,  earnings,  or  sal.irv  of  the  initired 
pers/->n.  but  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less  than 
four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  jx-riod  of  twelve  weeks. 

Te.vas. — For  the  loss  bv  severance  at  or  above 
the  second  ioint  of  two  or  more  fingers,  including 
thumbs   and   toes,    sixty    per   cent   of   the   average 
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weekly  wages  of  the  injured  employee,  but  not 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars 
a  week,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  weeks.  For  the 
loss  by  severance  of  at  least  one  joint  of  a  finger, 
thumb,  or  toe,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  injured  employee,  but  not  more  than 
fifteen  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars  a  week, 
for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 


Book    Reviews 


Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Bv  James  Mackenzie,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  LL.D.,  Ab.  and  Ed.,  F.R.C.P.I.  (Hon.), 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital  (in  charge  of  the 
Cardiac  Dept.)  ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  Burnley.  Third  edition.  Octavo;  500  pages; 
illustrated.  London  :  Hexry  Frowde,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.    HoDDER  and  Stoughton,  1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  present  edition  with  the 
first,  published  only  five  years  ago.  We  find  that  the  work 
has  been  almost  entirely  re-wHtten.  This  indicates  two 
things :  first,  that  cardiac  pathology  is  undergoing  rapid 
and  profound  changes;  and  second,  that  Mackenzie,  who 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  newer  impulse,  still  remains 
in  the  vanguard  of  students  of  cardiac  disease.  This  edi- 
tion also  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  three  particulars. 
First,  in  the  clearer  differentiation  of  the  signs  of  disease. 
Here  the  electro-cardiogram  has  been  of  great  service. 
Second,  the  bearing  of  heart  manifestations  on  cardiac 
failure.  Third,  the  basing  of  treatment  on  sound  and 
scientific  principles.  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Mackenzie  created  a  new  era  in  text-books 
on  diseases  of  the  heart.  This  edition  still  reveals  every 
attribute  of  a  great  text-book,  and  no  better  tribute  can 
be  afforded  it  than  by  declaring  it  the  most  authoritative 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  heart  in  any   language. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tubercle.  By  Clive  Rwiere, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Out-Patients,  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  Physician 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children.  Duodecimo;  260 
pages.  London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1914.     Price  $2.00. 

Though  small  in  size,  an  extremely  large  amount  of  use- 
ful information  is  contained  in  Dr.  Riviere's  book.  The 
author  presents  in  a  concise  manner  all  the  newer  adju- 
vants used  in  making  an  early  diagnosis  of  thoracic  tuber- 
culosis, and  as  he  is  able  to  speak  from  a  very  large  ex- 
perience, his  commentaries  and  conclusions  are  worthy  of 
careful  note.  The  largest  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by 
a  consideration  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  adults  and 
the  clinical  and  special  tests  used  in  its  diagnosis.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  children,  especially  to  disease  of  the  bronchial 
nodes. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date;  subjects  such  as 
quantitative  cutaneous  tuberculin  test,  albumin  reaction  of 
the  sputum,  Gram-Much  staining  and  pulmonary  radiog- 
raphy are  all  freely  discussed.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
reader  gets  so  clear  and  well-presented  a  conception  of  the 
subject  of  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  believe  that 
this  little  volume  may  be  most  highly  recommended. 

Diagnosis  in  the  Office  and  at  the  Bedside.     The  Use 

of  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases.  By  Hobart  .'\mory  Hare,  M.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Diagnosis 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Sez-enth  edition,  revised  and  rewritten.  Octavo ;  547 
pages:  164  engravings  and  10  full-page  plates.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914.  $4.00, 
net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  very  practical  and  excellent  work 
indicates   its   character.     It    consists    essentially    of    a   de- 


scription from  the  diagnostic  standpoint,  under  each 
symptom  or  symptom-group,  of  the  affections  marked  by 
that  symptom  or  regional  lesion.  The  work  follows 
therefore  the  mental  processes  that  one  actually  employs 
in  bedside  diagnosis.  Laboratory  diagnosis  is  not  in- 
cluded, but  all  the  methods  of  clinical  diagnosis  are  con- 
sidered in  their  appropriate  applications. 

A  Synopsis  of  Medical  Treatment.  By  George  Chee- 
VER  Sh.-\ttuck,  M.D..  .\ssistant  Physician  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  Second  edition.  Duo- 
decimo ;  96  pages :  interleaved ;  pasteboard  cover. 
Boston:  W.  M.  Leonard,  1914.     Price  $1.25. 

This  outline  of  treatment  is  based  on  methods  that  have 
been  employed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  It 
is  a  useful   condensation  or  framework. 
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the  meeting  of  the  americ.w  surgical 
assocl\tion. 

New   York,  April  9th,  10th,  11th,   1914. 

President.    \Vm.    J.    Mayo. 

(Next    Meeting   in    Rochester,    Minn.,    1915; 

President,   George   Armstrong,   Montreal.) 

ADDRESSES    OF    SPECIAL    NOTE. 

First  Day. 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Cancer  was  the  subject  of  W.  J. 

Mavo's  presidential  address.    Briefly  considered,  the  points 

made   were  as   follows : 

Local  lesions  constitute  an  invitation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  carcinoma. 

Between  benign  and  mahgnant  growths  there  are  mid- 
way lesions  in  which  the  cells  are  changed  but  there 
is   no   invasion   of   the   surrounding   tissues. 

Local  lesion's  upon  which  cancer  may  develop  may  be 
divided   into  three  classes : 

1.  Congenital    neoplasms. 

2.  Trauma.  Both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  been 
known  to  develop  within  a  short  time  after  the  infliction 
of  a  trauma. 

3.  Chronic  irritation.  The  well-known  examples  were 
cited  of  the  carcinoma  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  the 
natives  of  India  who  habitually  carry  a  mass  of  acrid 
betel-nut  leaves  in  this  location,  and  carcinoma  of  the 
abdominal  wall  at  the  site  of  bums  caused  by  the  Kangri 
stoves  of   Thibet. 

To  these  examples  of  precancerous  lesions  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  were  added  analogous  examples  of 
lesions  occurring  in  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the 
various  hollow  viscera.  Unfortunately  such  precancerous 
conditions  give   few   symptoms. 

Gall-stones  and  carcinoma  of  the  g:all-bladder  are  both 
frequent  in  the  female.  The  mortality  in  operating  for 
gall-stones  in  early  cases  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic.  There  were  no  cures  in  the  diagnosed 
cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder.  There  were  some 
cures  in  the  early  non-diagnosed  cases.  (Early  cancer 
in  thickened  sclerosed     gall-bladder  containing  stones.) 

Carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  In  animals  (rats)  it  has 
been  observed  that  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  followed 
the  habitual  eating  of  irritating  foods  (cockroaches),  but 
did  not  occur  in  those  animals  fed  with  non-irritating 
substances.  In  over  50%  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  observed  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  the  history 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  precancerous  lesions.  In  civil- 
ized man  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  is  a  disease  whose 
frequency  is  steadily  increasing.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  life  habits  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  men  might 
perhaps  shed  some  light  upon  the  subject.  For  example, 
the  meat  consumption  of  civilized  man  has  increased 
five-fold  within  the  last  century.  (This  mark  was  mis- 
construed by  the  reporters  to  mean  that  the  eating  of 
meat  was  a  cause  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.) 
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he   comparative    immunity    of    the    small    intestine    to 
;ila>m^  was  noted      All  neoplasms  of  this  part  of  the 
!iiinK   to  operation   early,   were    found   to   originate 
cxistinK    polyps    or    similar    growths. 
'.>wths  of  the   appendix   were   found  to   be   asso- 
•h   pre-existing   chronic   obliteration. 
-  growths  of  the  large  intestine  coming  to  early 
pre-existing    diverticula     could     frequently     be 
ited. 

tna  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  were  frequently 
:  A\ow    chronic   irritation    from    the   presence   of 

luding,    special    strength    was    laid    upon    pre- 

leM<in<   and   chronic   irritatioa 

'      '  ■'  '■   -~ntrast  studies  be  made  with  a  view 

:5    habits.      The    early    removal    of 

A  as  strongly  advised. 

:  L-  lu  Treatme.st  of  SABCou.^,  especially 

long  Itones.  was  discussed  by  its  origina- 

■ !!   as   many   of   those   who  joined    in   the 

cited  cases  of  sarcoma  which  had 

.veil  for  a  long  period  of  time,  even 

ler  the  recovery  of  their  existence. 

were    some,  cases     in     which     the 

■cared,   to    recur   after    ceasing   the 

t.-xins",  to  disappear   for  a  second 

■'.ilion. 

:i    was    that   in    only    a    very 

^    were    the    toxins    observed 

.  !•  ->  than  \'~'c  of  the  total).     Sar- 

«n    to    regress    spontaneously,    al- 

W  hether  the   cases   which   have   re- 

•iic    luxin    treatment    would    have    gotten 

An  accord  cannot  be  determined.     In  any 

a   hi..peless   prognosis,   the   toxins   should 

■'1    for   a   long  time.      (The   patients 

•tless    under   the   treatment   because 

mptoms   it   gives    rise   to,    such   as 

•  ral   mal.iise.   loss   of   weight,   etc) 

•cd   to   Stouacii    SfBCUtv   and   In- 

■t.KX.  of    Philadelphia,   again   urged 

Moving    the    ulcer-bearing    area    to 

-anccr-formation,  relapse  of  symp- 

it'-     In  the  discussion  it  was  held 

ncer-formation    after    gastro- 

resection.  may   be  less  than 

-V   mortalities  of  pylorectomy 

re.     In   support   of   Rodman, 

recommended  pylorectomy  in 

V .    reducing   its   operative   mor- 
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I      tality. 

'  SrswAjtr,  of    Philadelphia,  reported   a   new   method   of 

"''rro-entero*lomy,  too  technical  to  describe  here. 

Second    Day. 

H  «  M  ,r  Sf»r.r«v       iMiari.,  of  New  York,  reported  his 

OS      THE      OntTICTS      or      THE 

•••ugh  the  heart   of   dogs   can 
I   for  two  minutes  or  a  little 
time    for    plastic    work    on 
Montreal,  reported  a  case  of 
i'.>reign    body   in   the   pericar- 
dium 

Rf.hs.  of   Frankfort,  in   discussing   Armstrong's  paper. 
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-it:"n.  pericardial  plastic*,  and  De- 
fied   an    especially    interesting 
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■.rr      I    'he    \»    -.m  ir.i    teart    within    a    few    momenls 
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the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cava:  promptly  effected 
hcmostasis.  The  rent  in  the  heart  wall  was  sutured  and 
the   patient   made  an   uneventful   recovery. 

Srtw.vKT.  of  Philadelphia,  reported  an  autopsy  two  years 
after  suture  of  the  heart  iii  which  tlic  left  coronary  had 
been  tied  during  repair  of  tlu-  cardiac  wound.  The  terri- 
tory distal  to  the  site  ol   ligature  ^va^  thin  and  dilated. 

He.nsche.s,  of  Zurich,  reported  favorably  upon  the 
strengthening  of  fusiform  aneurisni>  by  the  external  ap- 
plication of  strips  of  fascia  lata  according  to  the  method 
of   HaUtead  and  Kirschner. 

MikPHV,  of  Chicago,  referred  to  twenty-tline  (2,300) 
hundred  establishments  of  artificial  pneumothorax. 

KoBixsoN,  of  Boston,  advised  artilicial  pneiiniotli'^rax  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  excision  in  early  bronchiectasis. 

I-Rjcu  Mi-KPHV,  of  St.  Louis,  advised  the  employment 
of  local  aner.tlieiia  wherever  jKissiblc. 

Ri.xfoBu,  of  .San  Krancisco.  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  pneumothorax  upon  the  left  side  is  much  more  poorly 
borne  than  that  upon  the  right. 

"Visceral  plcurectoniy  for  chronic  empyema,"  bv 
Chaklxs  .Mavo  and  Beckman,  of  Rochester,  Minn,  (read 
by  Beckman),  was  discussed  by  RansohofT,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  numerous  longitudinal 
incisions  through  the  thickened  membrane  covering  the 
lung.  It  could  be  observed  that,  after  each  incision,  the 
underlying  lung  tissue  promptly  expanded.  The  more 
incisfons,  the  more  expansion.  Similar  horizontal  in- 
cisions resulted  in  still  further  expansion  of  the  confined 
lung  This  method  was  simpler  and  less  tedious  than  the 
systematic   decortication   of   the   lung. 

LuxD,  of  Boston,  described  a  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  valvular  drainage  for  empyema.  A  skin  llap 
with  its  hinge  uppermost  exposes  parts  of  two  ribs.  .\ 
convenient  amount  of  the  ujipcr  rib  is  resected  and  the 
pleural  cavity  is  opened  in  the  usual  manner.  .\n  obliquely 
cut  ilrainage  tube  is  inserted  into  the  pleural  opening  and 
is  led  downwards  to  overlie  tlic  .second  rili.  Its  outer  end 
is  cut  off  obliquely  so  as  to  In-  Hush  with  the  chest  wall. 
The  lower  edge  of  this  tube  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  wound  by  several  sutures.  The  skin 
flap  is  now  allowed  to  fall  in  place  and  acts  as  a  valve 
permitting  the  egress  of  pus  but  preventing  the  ingress 
of  air.  Lund  states  that  this  method  had  been  used 
with  success  in  only  two  or  three  cases  but  believes  it  is 
worth  a  trial. 

KiMMFXL,  of  Hamburg,  reported  a  most  interesting  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  Generous 
sections  from  five  ribs  (sixth  to  ninth)  on  the  left  side 
were  made.  The  pleura  was  separated  from  the  thoracic 
wall  toward  the  vertebral  column  with  comparative  ease, 
exposing  the  aneurism  and  the  aorta  al>ove  and  l>elow  It. 
An  assistant  inserted  his  hand  into  the  thorax  above  the 
aneurism  and  compressed  the  beginning  of  the  descending 
aorta.  Tlie  aneurismal  sac  was  then  split  wide  open,  the 
clots  were  cleaned  out  and  it  was  found  that  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  several  centimeters  long  communicated  with 
the  aorta.  This  slit  was  closed  by  suture  and  the  re- 
dundant sac  was  excised.  The  patient  made  an  un- 
cvent  ful    recovery. 

Hartmann.  of  Paris,  presented  experimental  evidence 
showing  that  the  stoma  of  a  gastro-enterosinmy.  if  situ- 
ated near  the  cardia  will  not  functionate  if  the  pylorus  is 
open,  while  if  near  the  pylorus  it  will  functionate  even 
though    the    pylorus    is    patent. 

Finney,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  discussion,  reporinl  a 
case  of  total  obliteration  of  the  pylorus  and  almost  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  gastro-enterostomy  performed 
five  years  previously  by  A    G    Gerster 

Giai.sTTH.  of  New  York,  called  altrnlion  in  the  fact  that 
the  gastro-enlerostomy  had  been  made  with  a  Murphy 
button  and  that  cicatricial  conlrnriinn  of  anastomoses 
made  with  the  button  were  not  infrequent 

MmrHV  said  that  an  oval  button  now  in  vogue  afforded 
a  larger  opening 

Thir^    Day 

SPLENECTOMY    FOR    VARIOIS    BLOOD 

rON'niTlONS. 

Rax/i  of  Vnn  Ei»el»l>erB'«  Clinic  in  Vienna,  reported 
twenty    splenectomies.      The   three   patients   operated    upon 
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for  hemolytic  icterus  made  excellent  recoveries,  gaining 
frorn  seven  to  twenty-four  pounds.  Of  five  cases  of 
pernicious  anemia  in  which  the  spleen  was  removed,  one 
died  of  pneumonia,  four  improved  markedly.  Three,  pre- 
viously bed-ridden,  could  walk  again  and  all  gained  some 
weight.  Of  the  nine  patients  whose  spleen  had  been  re- 
moved for  Banti's  disease,  seven  were  quite  well.  The 
oldest  operation  was  two  years  ago.  Three  other  cases 
were  operated  upon  for  splenomegaly  following  an  in- 
definite type  of  chronic  sepsis.  Practicallv  the  same  re- 
port appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Zcntralbhtt  fiir 
Chirurgie,    1913,    page    2004. 

Fi.NNEY  reported  three  splenectomies,  two  for  pernicious 
anemia,  one  for  Banti's  disease.  All  three  patients  did 
well. 

INTR.A.VE.VOUS  ANESTHESIA:  Report  by  Kummell.  of 
Hamburg.  In  6,000  operations  a  year  intravenous  an- 
esthesia was  used  in  300  selected  cases.  There  were  spe- 
cial indications.  First,  topographic,  i.  e.  in  operations 
upon  the  head,  especially  the  mouth,  tongue  and  hypo- 
physis. Second,  in  debilitated  patients,  especially  those 
suffering  from  carcinoma,  sepsis,  shock,  or  exsanguina- 
tion.  (In  a  hundred  operations  for  ectopic  gestation  all 
were  saved.) 

With  proper  technic  there  should  be  no  fear  of  local 
thrombosis  or  consequent  embolism.  To  avoid  local 
thrombosis  there  should  be  a  continuous  gentle  flow  of 
salt  solution  through  the  canuls  into  the  veins.  The  ef- 
fects of  intravenous  anesthesia  upon  the  kidneys,  lungs 
and  heart  are  no  worse  than  those  of  general  anesthesia. 
In  Kumrnell's  Clinic  two  litres  of  normal  saline  solution 
are  administered  intravenously  aftet  all  severe  opera- 
tions. 

Technical  Details:  There  is  a  stand  holding  three 
containers,  one  with  normal  saline  solution,  one  with 
5%  ether  in  normal  saline  solution  and  one  with  isopral. 
Anesthesia  sets  in  within  one  and  a  half  to  ten  minutes 
after  it  is  begun.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  well  under, 
the  administration  of  the  ether  solution  is  stopped,  and 
a  gentle  stream  of  salt  solution  keeps  the  blood  in  mo- 
tion past  the  canula-  In  very  powerful  or  in  alcoholic 
patients  isopral  is  employed  to  initiate  the  narcoses  which 
is  then  continued  with  the  ether  solution. 

Amount  of  ether  used :  Eighty-seven  grams  of  ether 
were  used  for  maintaining  anesthesia  during  resection 
of  the  cardia  for  carcinoma,  which  took  two  hours.  Three 
litres  of  fluid  and  sixty  grammes  of  ether  were  used 
in  the  operation  for  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta 
referred  to  above.  In  tuberculous  cases  the  intravenous 
anesthesia  has  no  disadvantages.  The  rapid  awakening 
and  rarity  of  vomiting  are  additional  advantages.  (Isopral 
is  used  in  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  solution.)  Veronal 
is  untrustworthy  for  this  purpose.  Hedonal  is  used  by 
the  Russians. 

E.  \\'\XLis  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  employs  the  intra- 
venous anesthesia  for  operations  of  from  three  to  six 
minutes'  duration.  He  points  out  that  the  method  has 
certain  limitations.  That  five  per  cent,  ether  solution  fre- 
quently fails  to  induce  anesthesia  and  that  ten  per  cent, 
is  dangerous  because  if  its  tendency  to  leaking  the  blood 
and  to  thrombus  formation.  He  believes  with  Kummell 
that  its  employment  is  indicated  in   selected  cases. 

R.\DiuM  IN  Maligm.\nt  Dise.\ses.  Sparmann,  of  Von 
Eiselsberg's  Clinic,  in  Vienna,  reported  on  forty  cases 
of  inoperable  malignant  disease.  The  Eiselsberg  Clinic 
owns  225  milligrams  of  radium  and  ISO  milligrams  of 
mesothorium.  Both  external  and  internal  applications 
were  made.  At  first  large  doses  up  to  11,000  milligram- 
hours  were  employed.  Recently  these  have  been  reduced 
to  1,100  to  2,000  milligram-hours. 

The  hopes  entertained  at  first  were  not  realized.  Eleven 
out  of  the  forty  cases  only  showed  improvement  and 
these  were  in  superficially  located  lesions  such  as  the 
tongue,  the  axilla  and  the  skin.  In  some,  recurrence  was 
even  hastened  by  employment  of  the  radium.  There 
is  no  specific  action  upon  the  tumor  itself,  only  a  local 
action. 

Abbe,  of  New  York,  in  the  discussion  reported  em- 
ploying  radium    for   the   past    eleven    years    in    over   one 


thousand   cases   and   quoted    several    cures   in   superficially 
located  lesions. 

Sparmann.  in  closing,  again  stated  that  radium  has  been 
beneficial  only  in  superficial  lesions  and  that  isolated  ex- 
amples of  cures  do  not  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for 
making  any  general   rules. 

FOURTH    TRIENNIAL    CONGRESS    OF    THE    IN- 
TERNATIONAL    SURGICAL     ASSOCIATION. 
New  York,   April   13th,   14th,   15th,   16th. 
President  of  the  Congress,  A.  Depage,  Brussels. 
President  of  the  Association,  Charles  Willems,  Ghent. 
(Next  Congress,  Paris,  September,   1917; 
President,  Wm.  W.  Keen,  Philadelphia.) 

At  the  opening  session  addresses  of  welcome  were  de- 
livered by  Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  representing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Surgical  .Association,  and  L.  L. 
McArthur,  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  in  place  of  Roswell  Park,  re- 
cently deceased.  The  address  of  the  president  of  the 
-Association.  Professor  Willems,  read,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  secretary,  J.  P.  Hognet,  of  New  York,  was  supple- 
mented by  an  address  of  the  presiding  officer,  Professor 
Deface,  also  in  French. 

Amput.wions,  the  topic  of  the  first  scientific  session, 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  Balkan  wars,  were  discussed 
in  their  various  phases  by  Witzel,  of  Bann ;  Binnie,  of 
Kansas  City;  Dltrand,  of  Lyons;  Ranzi,  of  Vienna; 
Dep.age,  Steinth.\l,  of  Stuttgart ;  Moreshu,  of  Paris ; 
Pranke.  of  Braunschweig;  Lorthior,  of  Brussels;  Lam- 
BOTTE^  of  Antwerp;  Ritter.  of  Posen,  and  others. 

In  these  papers  and  discussions,  to  consider  them  as 
a  whole,  especial  attention  was  given  to  the  means  of 
providing  painless,  weight-bearing  and  serviceable  stumps, 
and  to  the  after-treatment.  High  section  of  the  nerve 
trunk  was  emphasized  as  important  by  Wilms,  and  fixation 
of  the  nerve  on  the  bone  section  was  also  recommended. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  end  of  the  bone  were  dis- 
cussed the  comparative  indications  of  the  methods  of 
Bier  (osteoperiosteal  flap  closure)  of  Wilms  (closure  by 
tendon  flap)  and  of  Hirsch-Bunge  (removal  of  periosteum 
and  endosteum).  Bunge's  method  was  considered  best 
in  military  practice  and  in  such  other  cases  as  cannot 
expect  primary  wound-healing.  Steinthal  showed  lantern 
slides  illustrating  conical  stumps  following  faulty  tech- 
nics, and  painful  osteophytes  growing  from  redundant 
periosteum  flaps.  Binnie  suggested  free  transplantation 
of  a  bone  fragment  to  the  end  of  the  long  bone  as  tech- 
nically simpler  than  Bier's  method.  Witzel  advocates  an 
"extension  overhand",  i.  e.  traction  upon  the  dressing  cov- 
ering the  stump  rather  than  compression.  This  is  main- 
tained for  ten  days.  Then  massage  is  begun,  active  move- 
ment is  made  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  and  the  patient 
is  encouraged  to  stand  upon  the  stump  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.     He  should  stand  on  it  at  the  end  of  four. 

The  method  of  Vanghetti,  viz.,  the  preparation  of  loops 
of  tendon  covered  by  and  lined  with  skin,  was  mentioned 
as  of  service  in  stumps  of  the  upper  extremity,  to  pro- 
vide attachments  for  manipulating  protheses.  Far  better 
than  this,  however,  is  the  remarkably  ingenious  Carnes 
artificial  arm,  demonstrated  by  Binnie  on  three  men  who 
had  high  amputations.  One  of  these  men  had  a  stump 
of  humerus  scarcely  two  inches  long,  yet  he,  like  the 
other  two,  by  jerking  his  shoulder  in  various  directions 
could  make  his  artificial  hand  and  fingers  perform  aston- 
ishingly, e.  g.,  write,  pick  up  a  coin,  seize  and  lift  a 
satchel  by  its  handle,  pick  up  a  cigarette  and  lift  it  to 
the  lips,  etc.  The  demonstration  of  this  remarkable,  and 
mechanically  not  very  complicated,  artificial  arm  was,  we 
think,  the  most  interesting  and  most  impressive  feature 
of   the    discussion    on    amputations. 

Second  Day. 
In  the  symposium  upon  Gastric  and  Duodenal  Ulcers, 
papers  were  read  by  de  Quervain.  of  Basel  (by  title)  : 
Hartmanx,  of  Paris:  Lecene.  of  Paris;  W.  J.  Mayo,  and 
Pavr,  of  Leipsic.  Nothing  new  was  brought  out.  Hart- 
mann  and  Lecene   stated  that  about  20%  of  callous  ulcers 
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showed  carcitiuiiiaiijus  Jcgcnration  and  they,  is  well  as 
Payr.  believe  thai  calloui  ulcers  should  be  excised.  ru>r 
holds  that  ot  pyloric  exclusion  methods  only  vun  Eiscls- 
berg's  can  be  relied  u|>on.  Several  of  the  point^  made  in 
Mayo's  pa[>er  were  referred  to  in  an  editorial  in  the 
JvVmSAL.  April,   IVU,  page   104. 

ML'tPHY,  o!  Chicago,  referred  to  Rosenow's  well-known 
work  on  the  etiology  of  gastro-duodcnal  ulcers,  namely, 
the  isolation  of  strains  of  streptococci  from  the  depth  of 
gastro-duodenal  ulcers  in  human  beings  and  the  experi- 
mrnial  reproduction  of  such  ulcers  in  dogs  by  the  in- 
jection of   strains  of  these  streptococci. 

Third    Day. 
L£XE>,  of  Jena,  read  his  paper  on  "Grafting  and  Traitj- 
flaHtaiion."     This  was  easily  the  best  address  of  the  en- 
tire  meeting. 

ijtneral  Hoints :  As  regards  free  transplantation  Lexer 
stated  that  the  ideal  healing  required  by  pathologists  was 
not  necessary.  If  the  result  was  a  good  functional  one, 
there  could  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

Resorption  and  substitution  should  balance  one  another. 
At  times  this  did  not  occur  when  resorption  took  place 
too   rapidly. 

The  technical  requisites  for  success  arc  a  healthy  trans- 
plant and  favorable  soil.  As  regards  the  latter,  absolute 
Armosldsis  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  contact  with 
the  living  cells 

The  connective  tissue  derivatives  are  the  only  ones 
suitable  I'  r  '::  moplastic  transplantation.  Heteroplastic 
tran-;  re   not   good. 

A-  -.omoplastic  transplantation  of  skin,  there 

were   ; :..  _    conclusions.     It   had   been  attempted   to 

accusiuiii  the  transplanted  skin  to  its  new  soil  by  daily 
injections  of  the  donor's  serum  under  the  transplanted 
flap. 

Homoplastic  transplants  are  sooner  or  later  thrown  off, 

either   ( I  )   by  suppuration  or   (2)    forming  a  scab  which 

•'    after   a    while,   or    (3),   best   of    all,    by    scar 

Ahen  the  transplant  is  invaded   by  connective 

which  ultimately  take  its  place.     This  occurs 

.1  .ui    (.:>.    end   of   the   fifth   week    (i.   e.,   no   homoplastic 

transplant  lasts  longer  than  five  weeks). 

.'fi(f~f'-3rjr-,'-rf3.'i>r      The  transplantation  of  skin   from 
■  ;.il  to  another  requires  no   further 
•ation  of  hairy  skin   for  cosmetic 
i{  new  eyebrows  or  a  new  mous- 
:ully  done.     Lexer's  lantern  slides 
•  xamplcs   of   this. 
:./jr  tiisuf   (cpidcrmisloser  Haut) 
.-t   useful,  especially  in  plastics  of  the 
lodcllins   of  a  new  external  ear  or  im- 
of  a  snub  nose. 
.'.'  ■  tnt    has    also    been    successfully    trans- 

plan'  s:    blepharoplasty ;    the    substitution    of 

the  part    of    the    urethra    (an   8-ccntimcter 

defr  ■  functionated  for  the  past  year  without 

ever  sounded. 

'■  .ntation.      Here    early    movement    is    of 

Putting  the  newly  transplanted  tendon 

:nulates     regeneration.       It     regenerates 

les.     The  skin   should   be  tunnelled,  not 

:  exer  showed  some  remarkable  substitu- 

r  tendon  of  the  fingers.     .Ml  the  work 

w.i  n   incision  in  the   palm   and   one  at  the 

tip  The  palmaris  longus  tendon  was  used, 

thr  >  fundus  was  found  in  the  palm  and  was 

'  -  ;ith  the   incision  in  the  palm.     By  tun- 

f   the   finger  the   new   tendon,   attached 

<tump  m  the  palm,  was  led  out  to  the 

.Unx  and  sutured  there.    The  transplant 

'he   tublimis   in   the   palm   was   split.   led 

;o    either    side    of    the    middle    phalanx 

-T   At    the   inter-phalangeal    articulation    served 

A^  °  -.  Annular  ligament,  or.  an  annular  ligament  could 

1'    •■      -    'v    J    ^maJI   transverse   plastic    of    the    skin    on 

il.r   ■  •    of  the  inter-phalangeal   joints. 

/  :  mtation    could    be    employed    anjrwhere 

in    •  "It    for   closure   of   defects    in   the   dura 

or   the   plcara.     Mere  it   should   not  be  used,   because  of 


the  great  connective  tissue  growth  it  gives  rise  to.  Ex- 
ample; A  boy  with  cogcnilal  ptosis  had  the  margin  oi 
his  upper  lid  attached  to  tlic  frontalis  muscle  above  the 
brow. 

1-iit.  In  transplants  .■(  lat  it  is  important  to  take  a 
larger  piece  than  seems  absolutely  necessary  because  ol 
the  subsequent  shrinkage.  .Ml  handling  of  the  fat  must 
be  done  with  the  utniust  gentleness.  1-at  is  most  useful 
for  surrounding  tendons  or  nerves  previously  adherent 
alter  they  ha^c  been  ireed  (tendo  and  neurolysis;  t" 
prevent  subsequent  adhesion.  Excellent  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  implantation  of  fat  between  the  articular 
surfaces  of  those  joints  which  do  not  bear  weight  A^ 
to  Its  implantation  in  the  weight-bearing  joints,  the  re 
suits   are    inconclusive    at    present. 

fat  is  also  excellent  for  closing  delects  in  the  dura, 
the  pericardium  and  the  pleura  The  endothelial  cells 
in  the  fat  grow  out  upon  its  surface.  Lantern  slides 
(Lurnierc  plates)  of  fat  flaps  covering -defects  of  dura 
were  shown.  .\  fat  transplant  tilling  the  defect  in  a 
facial   hemiatrophy   was  also  shown. 

I'cssel  transflantation   is   well   known. 

Cartilage  Iraiistlaiitation:  The  cartilage  should  be 
transplanted  together  with  its  peridiondrium.  Regenera- 
tion takes  place  both  from  the  perichondrium  and  the 
center.  Homo-transplaniation  of  cartilage  is  not  good. 
Examples  were  shown  of  cartilage  transplantation  for  the 
'fashioning  of  a  new  car  in  a  case  of  congenital  absence 
of  the  external  ear 

Joint  Transplantation.  .\t  first  the  transplantation  oi 
one  articular  surface  was  tried.  It  proved  so  successful 
that  the  transplantation  of  an  entire  joint  was  next  at 
tempted.  Lexer  did  this  for  the  lirst  time  in  VA)7.  The 
articular  surfaces  and  about  one  inch  of  the  adjacent 
bone  on  either  side  of  the  joint  were  transplanted.  The 
spongiosa  of  the  bone  was  shown  to  be  absoibed  on 
the  -^-ray  plate  and  the  joint  resembled  one  affected  wiiii 
arthritis  deformans.  In  more  recent  work  the  transplant 
consisted  mainly  of  the  cartilaginous  articular  surlace- 
with  very  little  underlying  bone.  There  is  not  more  than 
twenty  degrees'  motion  in  any  of  these  transplanted  joint-. 
In  the  knee  joint,  the  two  articular  surfaces  and  tin 
crucial  ligaments  are  transplanted.  The  lateral  ligament  ^ 
arc  not.  The  bony  ends  of  the  recipient's  femur  and  tibia 
are  barely  denuded  of  their  cartilage  so  that  the  new 
cartilaginous  coverings  accurately  lit  them. 

Lexer  spoke  of  some  recent  experimental  work  regard- 
ing the  adaptation  of  the  host  to  the  transplant.  He 
dted  the  well  known  fact  that  a  piece  of  bone  tran> 
planted  from  one  animal  (dog^  to  another  (rabbit),  if 
the  operation  is  aseptically  done,  heals  in,  becomes  encap- 
sulated and  lies  in  a  bc<l  of  granulation  tissue  from  which 
It  can  easily  be  lifted  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
recipient  (rabbit)  is  previously  treated  with  bone  extract 
from  the  donor  (dog)  before  transplantaii>>n  is  done,  and 
following  this,  the  recipient  is  injected  with  the  donor's 
serum  from  time  to  time,  the  bone  heals  in  and  shows 
no  tendency  to  encapsulation  or  rcsorbtion.  There  is  in 
timate  contact  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  cells 
and  the  bone  cells  seen  at  the  center  of  the  transplanted 
piece  show  no  degenerative  changes  .Microscopical  sec 
tions  of  lx>ne  from  ccjntrol  and  treated  animals  several 
months   after   transplantation    showed    striking    control 

The  lantern  slides  which  Lexer  presented  showed  him 
to  be  a  plastic  surgeon  of  the  very  lirst   rank. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Rclin,  Lexer's  as- 
sistant, showed  some  experimental  wurk  with  tendons 
fashioned  from  subcutaneous  conncctue  tissue  The 
strips  of  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  arc  wound  around 
a  strand  of  silk. 

On  Thursday,  .'\pril  16th,  Dr.  Alvin  I.AMnorrr.,  of  Ant- 
werp, in  the  presence  of  a  few  surgeons  especially  in- 
terested in  b<.ne  surgery,  plated  the  fractured  femur  of  a 
14-ycar-old  child  at  the  French  Hospital.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  case — a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
middle  third  of  three  days'  standing. 

I^ambolte  followed  the  same  general  principles  known 
in  this  country  as  those  of  "I-ane  lechnique."  He  made 
a    very   generous    incision   upon    the   nuter   aspect    of    the 
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thigh.  The  upper  fragment's  end  was  readily  exposed; 
this  was  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  a  bone  hook. 
The  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was  then  easily  exposed. 
Both  fragments  were  grasped  with  the  Lambotte  bone- 
holding  forceps.  The  limb  was  then  kinked  at  the  site  of 
fracture  by  an  assistant  (Dr.  Turnure),  the  ends  were 
exactly  coaptated  and  the  limb  was  straightened  out. 
A  third  clamp  now  grasped  both  fragments  at  the  point 
of  fracture,  a  plate  was  introduced  into  the  wound  and 
was  accurately  applied  to  the  bone.  (Lambotte's  plates 
are  oval  and  have  a  transverse  concavity  on  cross  sec- 
tion. This  shape  gives  great  strength  with  comparatively 
thin  material.  The  screw  holes  are  spaced  at  one-fourth 
inch  intervals  from  one  end  of  the  plate  to  the  other. 
The  Lane  plates  of  latest  pattern  also  have  this  feature 
of  multiple  holes.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  per- 
mits greater  latitude  m  placing  the  screws  to  meet  the 
individual   requirements   of   the   case.) 

Instead  of  lea.ving  the  center  clamp  to  hold  the  plate 
in  place,  Lambotte  then  reapplied  the  two  original  clamps 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  held  the  plate  and  retracted 
the  soft  parts  to  the  upper  side  of  the  wound.  Holes 
w-ere  drilled  and  his  own  type  of  self-tapping  screws 
were  then  inserted.  Large  through-and-through  sutures 
of  silk  roughly  approximated  the  tissues.  The  skin  mar- 
gins were  united  by  a  running  suture.  The  limb  was  put 
up  in  a  retentive  dressing  (gauze  next  to  the  wound, 
then  towels,  then  a  bandage)  in  such  a  way  that  the  knee 
was  acutely  flexed,  the  foot  almost  touching  the  nates. 
(Passive  and  active  motions  are  begun  on  about  the 
fifth  day.)  The  operation  was  done  with  great  neatness 
and  celerity  but  without  the  slightest  hurry. _  It  was 
eighteen  minutes  from  the  incision  of  the  skin  to  the 
driving  home  of  the  last  screw ;  six  minutes  more  were 
occupied  for  closing  th^  wound — twenty-three  in  all.  Every 
move  showed  the  operator  a  finished  technician. 

The  operation  w-as  so  simple  that  the  operator's  crutch 
and  lever  for  overcoming  shortening  and  the  plate-holding 
attachment  of  his  most  recent  bone-holding  forceps  were 
not   brought  into   play. 

The  versatility  of  Lambotte  is  phenomenal.  His  equip- 
ment allows  one  not  only  to  plate,  but  also  to  bolt  together 
the  fragments  of  a  comminuted  fracture,  to  encircle 
and  bind  together  the  halves  of  a  long  oblique  frac- 
ture ("cerclage")  and  to  combine  any  of  these  methods 
with  any  other.  He  has  many  more  resources  at  his 
command   than   has   Lane. 


Most  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  International 
Surgical  Congress  left  Xew  York  for  Philadelphia  late 
on  Thursdav,  the  16th.  for  a  brief  tour  of  the  East  and 
Middle  Wes't.  as  follows:  Friday,  .^pril  17th,  was  spent 
in  Philadelphia;  Saturday,  the  18th.  in  Baltimore;  Sun- 
day, the  19th.  in  Washington.  Late  Monday,  Chicago  was 
reached.  Wednesday  and  Thursdav.  the  22nd  and  23rd, 
were  spent  at  Rochester,  Minn.  From  there  the  return 
journey  began.  After  brief  stops  at  Niagara  Falls,  To- 
ronto, Montreal  and  Boston,  the  visitors  reached  New 
York  late  on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  sailing  for  Europe  the 
next   morning. 


Rupture  of  the  Intestine,  With  Special  Reference  to  Its 
Early  Diagnosis.      M.  Kahn,  Leadville.  Colo.    Jour- 
iwl   of   I  he   Aiiu-rican    Medical    Association,   March   7, 
1914. 
Maurice  Kahn  remarks  on  the  high  mortality  of  intes- 
tinal rupture  and  the  manner  in  which  it  mav  occur,  and 
reports  several  cases  observed  by  himself.     The  necessity 
of  early  operation  is  especially  insisted  on.  as  the  surgical 
technic  is   fairly   successful   when   early  operation   is  per- 
formed.    There  is  no  better  method   of  insuring  the  pa- 
tient's death  than  masking  symptoms  by  morphin  and  wait- 
ing   for    the    absolute     diagnostic    signs    of    the    injury. 
Hence  he  gives  a   detailed   list  of   the   symptoms.     Shock 
varies  from  slight  to  most  profound,  and  its  absence  signi- 
fies nothing.     Vomiting  is  common,  but  not  invariable,  and 
the  more  persistent  it  is  the  more  important.     It  is  due  to 
irritation    of   the    peritoneum,    which,    when    sufficient    to 
cause  it,  may  be  long  delayed,  especially  if  the  intestinal 
content   is    expelled   directly   into   the   pelvis.     Obstipation 


is  very  common,  and  is  not  so  useful  a;  a  sign  ai  we  have 
it  in  the  picture  of  traumatic  or  paralytic  ileus.  Frequent 
urination  has  been  observed,  but  it  is  rare  and  a  late 
symptom.  Pain  is  usually  intense,  local  or  general,  more 
often  the  latter.  It  appears  early  and  continues  unabated. 
The  difference  in  patients  enduring  pain  has  to  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  this  symptom.  The  respiration  is  said 
to  be  characteristic  and  of  thoracic  type  and  shallow. 
Kahn  has  not  seen  this  early  enough  to  be  of  value.  If 
present  it  will  be  significant,  but  its  absence  means  noth- 
ing. The  pulse,  at  first,  is  usually  slow  and  gradually  and 
steadily  rises,  though  exceptionally  this  is  delayed.  An 
increasing  pulse-rate  is  a  valuable  symptom,  but  it  may  be 
too  late.  The  temperature  is  but  slightly  elevated  at  first 
and  not  dependable  for  early  diagnosis.  Formerly  the 
facial  expression  was  considered  of  importance,  but  gener- 
ally when  it  is  noticed  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  value.  Loss 
of  liver  dullness  is  also  a  late  sign  and  may  be  simulated 
by  a  marked  meteorism.  Abnormal  areas  of  dullness  may 
appear  from  hemorrhage,  but  otherwise  they  would  be 
tardy  in  appearance :  as  an  early  symptom  local  dullness 
is  not  of  importance,  as  there  would  be  other  characteristic 
symptoms  accompanying  it.  Rigidity  of  abdominal  mus- 
cles is  an  invaluable  sign  in  a  suspected  case  and  is  not 
subordinate  in  importance  to  any  other.  Local  tenderness 
is  of  great  value  if  superficial  injury  can  be  excluded,  and 
its  increase  in  severity  and  area  are  rapid  in  cases  of  rup- 
ture. The  longer  the  time  after  the  accident  and  the  more 
numerous  and  marked  the  symptoms  the  surer  is  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  greater  the  danger  to  the  patient.  Once  the 
diagnosis  is  made,  the  importance  of  prompt  action  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  The  history  may  be  misleading,  but 
it  is  still  of  primary  importance,  and  with  it  the  persist- 
ence of  the  initial  symptoms,  especially  rigidity  and  pain, 
are  sufficient  at  least  to  warrant  an  exploratory  operation. 

Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  Spleen  in  Typhoid  Fever, 
With  a  Report  of  a  Case  Cured  by  Operation. 
(Splenectomy.).  L.  A.  Con.mor  and  W.  h.  Downes, 
New  York.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
March,  1914. 
The  patient,  aged  36  years,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  mild  typhoid ;  the  only  unusual 
clinical  feature  was  an  unusually  large  spleen,  which 
reached  4  cm.  below  the  costal  border.  About  the  ninth 
day  the  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  splenic 
region ;  this  continued  for  a  few  days  and  then  gradually 
subsided.  The  pain  was  not  attended  by  any  grave  clin- 
ical phenomena.  On  the  12th  day,  following  an  attack  of 
coughing,  the  patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  shoulder;  the  patient's 
condition  became  worse,  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  small, 
the  upper  left  quadrant  of  the  stomach  was  rigid  and  ten- 
der and  there  was  dullness  in  the  left  flank.  A  diagnosis 
of  rupture  of  the  spleen  was  made  and  about  five  hours 
after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  the  spleen  was  removed. 
A  tear  in  the  capsule  about  three  inches  in  length  was 
found  and  the  abdomen  contained  about  a  quart  or  two  of 
blood.  The  patient  did  well  and  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  five  weeks  after  operation.  An  interesting 
feature  .of  the  case  is  the  finding  of  a  laminated  clot  on  the 
surface  of  the  spleen  indicating  that  a  rupture  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  attack  of  pain  from  which  the  pa- 
tient had  apparently  recovered.  The  subsequent  rupture 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  attack  of  coughing.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  study  of  all  the  previously  re- 
ported cases  of  rupture  of  the  spleen  during  typhoid  fever. 

An  Anatomic  and  Physiologic  Method  of  Short-Circuit- 
ing  the  Colon.       J.  R.  East.man'.  Indianapolis.    Jour- 
nal American  Medical  Association.   March    17,   1914. 
Eastman  says  that   anastomosis  of  the  caput  coli  at  its 
lowest  level  with  the  rectum  as  a  means  of  short-circuiting 
the  large  bowel  presents  all  the  advantages  and  eliminates 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  operative  procedures  now  in  use. 
Ilcosigmoidostomy   does  not  always  drain   the  cecum,   and 
while  anastomosis  of  the  terminal  ileum  with  the  rectum  is 
somewhat   more  efficient,   the  pus   formation   at   the   blind 
end  of  the  ileum,  described  by  Werelius.  may  defeat  the 
object  of  the  operation  and  reversed  peristalsis   favor  re- 
tention   of    fermenting    food   and    bacteria.     If    the    caput 
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coli  II  anajtomojcd  freely  to  the  rectum  at  the  lowest 
point  possible  without  traction,  the  emptying  oi  the  cecum 
IS  favored  at  this  point,  also  where  direct  drainage  is  most 
needed.  The  Murphy  button  may  be  used  and  is  here 
quite  safe,  as  it  will  be  readily  discharged  here.  To  insure 
anastomosis  of  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  caput  coli, 
the  appendix  should  be  removed  if  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
perfect  drainage. 

The  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  External  Malleolus. 

SiK   J.    UL.\.vt>-SLno.s".    London.     Lancet.    Icbruarv    7, 

1914. 
Fractures  of  the  external  malleolus  often  lead  to  im- 
pairment of  movement  of  the  ankle  joint.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  fracture  opens  the  joint  and  the  subse- 
quent callus  formation  leads  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joint.  Bland-Sutton  reports  three  cases  in  which  he 
removed  the  detached  malleolus,  and  obtained  a  quick 
convalescence  and  perfect  function  in  each  The  support 
which  the  malleolus  normally  gives  the  ankle  joint  is  re- 
stored by  a  thick  fibrous  mass  of  tissue.  This  measure 
carries  out  a  principle  of  Bland-Sutton's  which  he  has 
long  practiced,  namely,  the  removal  of  small  fragments 
of  the  detached  bone  in  fractures  involving  joints. 

A  Simple  Subcutaneous  Cut  to  Cure  "Trigger-Finger" 
or  "Snap-Finger."  Koblkt  Abbe,  New  Vork.  Med- 
ical Record,  March  7,  1914. 

Abbe  explains  this  condition  as  due  to  a  crumpling  up 
of  the  conjoined  tlcxor  tendon  by  a  transverse  band  of 
fascia  situated  beneath  the  distal  flexure  crease  of  the 
palm  In  order  to  cure  the  condition,  Abbe  recommends 
longitudinal  incision  of  the  fascia  for  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  inch  through  the  flexure  crease.  In  one  case,  this 
simple  incision  proved  efficient. 

Periarticular  Suppuration  of  Pure  Gonnoccocic  Origin. 
DeWitt  Stettin.  .N'rw  Vork.  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine,  January,   1914. 

A  periarticular  suppuration  of  pure  gonococcic  origin 
may  exist  which  may  simulate  an  ordinary  pyogenic  tendo- 
synovitis  or  cellulitis.  It  apparently  follows  an  arthritis 
of  the  neighboring  joint,  which  in  itself  may  be  non- 
suppurative. The  articular  and  periarticular  lesion  may 
be   abjoiulcly   distinct   anatomically. 

The  history  of  a  gonorrheal  infection,  the  existence  of  a 

orefh- '-  --^vious  articular  lesions,  the  absence  of  an 

extc--  •  ntry  for  the  infection,  and  the  presence 

of    ,.  he   urethral   or    vaginal   secretions   may 

sugK'  ^is.     The  certain  diagnosis  is  made  by 

the  ococci,  preferably  demonstrated  by  cul- 

ture. •  nt  exudate. 

The  cvii  :  i;  :i  n  subocutc  and  offers  a  good  prognosis 
if  the  pus  focu<  is  promptly  incised  and  the  systemic  in- 
fection c"mba?f'<l  by  proper  vacdne  therapy. 

Ba'i-  ns   that    in  gonorrheal    rheumatism,   the 

gon  ■   .t  live  after  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease 

and   '  coccus  cannot  exist   in  the  soft  tissues 

around   ti-.r   ■    ;nM  arc  both  conclusively  disproven. 

Perimyositis  Crepitans.    .\.   E.    Hoac  and    Max    Soixt- 
SKV.   .New   'i  ork.     Journal  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, March  14,  1914. 
A  case  ■  f  ('fimyojitis  crepitans  is  reported  by  Hoag  and 
Solrf   .  .;rw  the  three  previously   reported   cases. 

The  ;  medical  student,  who  had  done  a  great 

dea;  :  ano-playing  which   caused   him  a  great 

deal  o!  ■:  i-tiul  ,ii  well  as  phy»ical  strain.     For  six  months 
he  had  noticed  a  crepitaticn  of  the  muscles  in  the  upper 
T  j  ■<   j"      .•   ;he  left   side  and   also  in   the  neighborhood  of 
ti.     The    pain     was     felt     only    on     exertion. 
<py   revealed   no  calcification  or  anomalies  in 
'  fi.ilation  was  felt  by  placing  the  hand  over 
th'  >«  and  having  the  patient  put  them  on 

the  <•  *a«  also  fell  over  tne  vertebral  muscles 

an  !  ■  ir  .'  ]   li  ;<      An  examination  of  muscl"- 

-■Tiing  in  the  aponeurosis  and 
ngt      The  case  seems  to  b<- 
;'ic  and  pathologic  examina- 
tir.n?  wrrc  mi'Ie      Hjig  ani  Soletsky  conclude  as  follows 
"The  cause  of  this  lesion  it  overexertion  resulting  in  small 


areas  ui  rupture  in  the  muscle  and  the  aponeurosis,  which 
arc  followed  by  minute  hemorrhages  and  then  hyaline 
thickenings.  These  thickenings  cause  a  creaking  when  the 
two  surfaces  rub  together.  1  f  there  is  any  tibrin  present 
it  is  absorbed  very  early." 

Observations  on  Acute  Hemic  Infections  of  the 
Kidney.  G.  E.  Brewek.  .\cw  Vork.  The  American 
Jounml  oj  Urology,  December,  1913. 
This  paper,  one  of  the  opening  addresses  at  the  recently 
held  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  is  largely  & 
resume  of  brewer's  previous  contributions  to  the  subject. 
He  linds  close  analogy  to  the  dilTiculty  in  inducing  experi- 
mental ascending  nephritis  in  his  clinical  experience. 
"Even  in  septic  conditions  of  the  lower  urinary  passages 
the  concomitant  renal  lesion  may  be  of  hematogenous  ori- 
gin." During  the  progress  of  any  acute  infectious  disease 
many  of  the  bacteria  that  enter  the  blood  current  are  ex- 
creted through  the  kidneys.  No  demonstrable  lesion  re- 
sults if  they  are  few  in  number,  their  virulence  low,  and 
the  kidneys  healthy.  If  one  of  these  three  elements  is 
lacking,  typical  lesions  are  produced.  They  may  result  in 
a  rapidly  fatal  symptom — complex  or  in  a  slower  evolu- 
tion of  one  of  the  types  of  renal  suppuration.  Though 
the  disease  is  often  bilateral  it  is  frequently  unilateral,  in 
the  kidney  that  has  a  diminished  resistance  to  infectioiL 
This  may  depend  upon  previous  disease,  calculus,  hydro- 
nephrosis, hyperemia,  etc. 

A  Practical  Method  for  Determining  the  Amount  of 
Blood  Passing  Over  During  Direct  Transfusion. 
M.  Liu.M.vN.N  .mil  k.  (im.NBtJic,  New  XutV..  Journal 
American  Mcdual  Association,  March  7,  1914. 
The  importance  of  an  accurate  method  of  estimating  the 
amount  being  transfused  in  blood  transfusion  is  pointed 
out  by  Libmann  and  Ottenberg.  It  is  of  importance  from 
two  points  of  view :  (\)  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  to 
the  donor  from  loss  of  blood;  (2)  to  determine  when  the 
patient  has  received  enough  for  the  desired  therapeutic 
cfTect.  From  previous  studies  they  have  found  th.nt  varia- 
tions in  blood  or  pulse-rate  are  too  irregular  to  be  of  use, 
but  the  rise  in  percentage  of  hemoglobin  when  the  pa- 
tient's hemoglobin  is  low,  is  susceptible  of  pretty  accurate 
measurement.  If  two  fluids  having  different  percentages 
in  solution  are  mixed  in  unequal  volumes,  the  percentage 
strength  of  the  resulting  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  volume  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  each  solu- 
tion, divided  by  the  volume  of  the  total  mixture.  In  order 
to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  blood  and  not  merely  the 
relative  volume  transfused,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
blood  volume  of  donor  and  patient.  Great  accuracy  in 
this  IS  at  present  impossible,  but  a  large  number  of  experi- 
mental observations  by  various  authors  ha\e  shown  that 
blood  volume  bears  a  rather  constant  relation.  It  has  re- 
cently become  clear  that  the  original  estimate  of  Welcker, 
that  human  blood-weight  is  approximately  one-thirteenth 
of  the  body-weight,  is  wrong,  and  that  the  actual  blood 
volume  is  more  nearly  one-nineteenth  of  the  Ixidy-weight 
The  authors'  observations  and  experience  indicate  that  if 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  donor's  blood  is  taken, 
symptoms  of  collapse,  ordinarily  of  short  duration,  are 
apt  to  supervene.  "The  donor  should  be  sharply  watched 
as  soon  as  the  hemoglobin  rise  in  the  patient  nears  a  point 
that  indicates  that  nearly  one-quarter  of  his  blood  has 
been  transfused.  Warnings  in  the  literature  as  to  danger 
of  acute  dilatation  of  the  patient's  heart  from  excessive 
transfusion  led  the  authors  at  first  to  make  a  similar  cal- 
culation as  to  the  amount  of  blood  a  gi^en  patient  could 
receive.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  them  that  such 
calculation  is  ncce«sary  only  when  there  is  a  disparity  in 
size  between  the  donor  and  patient  Usually  the  circula- 
tion adjusts  Itself  rapidly  to  the  increased  bloo<l-tupply. 
There  are  several  possible  sources  of  error  mentioned. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  due  to  loss  of  blood  in  acute  hem- 
orrhage. When  the  hemorrhage  is  recent  enough  to  per- 
mit an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  lost,  allowance  can  be 
made  for  lhi»  But  when  the  loss  has  occurred  from 
twelve  to  twenty- four  hours  before  the  transfusion,  it  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  make  the  allowance.  Another 
source  of  error  which  is  present  in  practically  every  case 
and  for  which  it  it  impossible  to  make  an  allowance,  is 
the  absorption  of  plasma  from  the  circulation  by  the  ti»- 
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sues.  The  authors'  experiments,  however,  when  accurate 
weighings  of  donor  and  patients  were  made,  showed  that 
while  these  sources  or  error  may  exist,  in  most  cases  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  affect  materially  the  results  of  the 
calculation.  They  say  in  conclusion:  "1.  It  is  as  necessary 
to  control  the  amount  of  blood  transferred  during  a  direct 
transfusion  as  it  is  to  control  the  dosage  in  any  other 
therapeutic  procedure.  2.  A  simple  arithmetical  formula 
is  given  by  which  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  much  rise 
in  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  will  be  obtained  by  trans- 
fusion of  a  given  volume  of  blood.     The  formula  is : 

"[  (Patient's  blood-weight  X  patient's  hemoglobin  per 
centj]  -|-  (Weight  of  blood  transfused  X  donor's  hemo- 
globin per  cent  J]  divided  by  [Patient's  blood-weight  -\- 
weight  transfused  (in  pounds)  ]  =  hemoglobin  per  cent 
reached. 

"The  patient's  blood-weight  is  estimated  as  one-nine- 
teenth of  the  body-weight.  3.  The  amount  to  be  trans- 
fused may  be  decided  arbitrarily,  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient's need,  or  with  regard  to  the  donor's  ability  to  give 
up  blood.  4.  It  is  always  safe  to  take  one-fourth  of  the 
donor's  blood ;  it  is  often  safe  to  take  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  donor's  blood  volume,  provided  the  transfu- 
sion is  not  done  too  rapidly.  5.  Though  the  danger  of 
overloading  the  circulatory  system  of  the  patient  is  not  as 
great  as  has  been  thought,  yet  probably  it  is  not  wise  to 
add  more  than  one-fourth,  or  at  most  one-third,  as  much 
blood  as  a  person  of  the  patient's  weight  normally  has. 
This  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  only  in  children  or 
very  small  adults,  transfused  from  large  donors,  because 
in  most  cases  a  single  donor  will  collapse  before  he  can 
give  enough  blood  to  embarrass  the  circulation  of  a  full- 
grown  adult  patient.  If  more  than  one  donor  is  used,  this 
part  of  the  circulation  becomes  of  great  importance. 
6.  By  means  of  exact  weighings  of  either  donor  or  pa- 
tient, or  both,  before  and  after  transfusion,  in  a  series  of 
eleven  cases,  we  have  shown  that  the  formula  which  they 
give  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  actual  amount  of 
blood  transfused.  7.  By  using  this  calculation  as  a  guide 
and  determining  before  each  transfusion  the  point  to 
which  the  hemoglobin  ought  to  be  raised,  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  untoward  symptoms  in  either  the  donor  or  patient. 
We  have  demonstrated  this  in  a  large  number  of  trans- 
fusions." 

A  Study  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Thyroids  From  Cases 
of  Toxic  Non-Exophthalmic  Goiter.  Louis  B.  Wil- 
son, Rochester,  Mmn.  The  Journal-Lancet,  February 
15,  1914. 
The  pathology  of  the  thyroid  in  true  exophthalmic  goi- 
ter is  essentially  a  primary  parenchymatous  hypertrophy 
and  hyperplasia,  z.  e.,  an  increased  amount  of  function- 
ating parenchyma  associated  with  an  increased  absorption. 
The  process  is  an  acute  one.  The  pathology  of  atoxic 
simple  goiter  is  marked  essentially  by  atrophic  paren- 
chyma, decreased  function  and  decreased  absorption.  The 
process  is  a  chronic  one.  The  pathology  of  those  cases 
of  toxic  goiter  that  resemble  exophthalmic  goiter  is  one 
of  increased  parenchyma  through  regenerative  processes 
in  atrophic  parenchyma,  or  the  formation  of  new  paren- 
chyma of  the  fetal  type  with  an  increase  in  each  instance 
of  secretory  activity  and  of  absorption.  The  nearer  the 
cases  of  this  type  approach  in  age  and  symptoms  true 
exophthalmic  goiter,  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  goiter  before  operation,  and  the  smaller  the  average 
weight  of  the  gland  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 

The  cases  of  toxic  goiter  in  which  the  symptoms  are  of 
the  cardiovascular  variety  much  more  closely  resemble 
cases  of  simple  goiter  in  their  pathology.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  them  is  of  the  colloid  type;  the  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  has  existed  for  a  longer  period  before  operation, 
and  the  portion  of  the  gland  removed  is  materially  larger 
than  in  the  cases  resembling  the  exophthalmic  variety. 
All  the  above  pathologic  evidence  points  to  a  constant 
relative  association  of  increased  secretion  and  increased 
absorption  from  the  thyroid,  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
intoxication  of  the  patient. 

A  Consideration  of  Our  General  Anesthetic  Agents, 
Ether  and  Nitrous-Oxide-Oxygen.  William  C. 
WooLSEY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Long  Island  Medical 
Journal,  February,  1914. 


Only  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  are  considered  since  these 
are  the  anesthetics  of  choice. 

Operative  surgical  shock  may  be  etiologically  divided 
into  (a)  that  caused  by  anesthesia,  toxemia  direct  and  in- 
direct, (b)  that  caused  by  hemorrhage  or  similar  serious 
coincident  factors  of  operative  invasion,  (c)  that  caused 
by  the  actual  afferent  nerve  trauma  of  surgical  procedure. 
If  the  second  group  be  omitted,  the  author  believes  that 
90  per  cent  of  operative  shock  cases  are  really  anesthetic 
shock.  Many  of  these  cases  are  due  to  faulty  administra- 
tion of  the  anesthetic.  The  commonest  error  is  that  of  not 
permitting  sufficient  oxidation  of  the  blood  during  admin- 
istration of  ether.  Cyanosis  ought  not  to  be  present;  if  it 
is,  it  points  to  obstruction  of  the  entrance  of  air,  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  glottis,  at  the  lips  or  finally  in 
the  trachea,  where  mucus  or  vomitus  has  collected. 

The  author  believes  that  the  question  of  dosage  is  much 
simplified  by  the  use  of  the  anesthetometer,  especially  in 
institutions  where  comparatively  inexperienced  men  are 
frequently  being  broken  in  as  anesthetists. 

Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  becomes  a  proper  agent  for 
general  surgical  narcosis  only  when  it  is  utilized  in  one  of 
two  ways:  (a)  as  an  adjunct  to  complete  local  analgesia 
where  only  its  most  superficial  effects  are  necessary,  while 
the  local  anesthetic  cuts  off  wholly  the  field  of  operation, 
or  (b)  where  it  is  skillfully  supplemented  by  enough  ether 
to  bridge  over  the  more  severely  traumatic  stages  of  the 
operation. 

Roentgen    Stereography  in  the  Diagnosis    of    Urinary 

Calculi.  E.  W.  CALDWELL  and  H.  M.  Imboden,  New 
"^'ork  City.  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine, 
March,  1914. 

1.  The  only  disadvantages  of  stereography  of  the  urin- 
ary tract  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  single  plate 
method  examination  are  the  increased  technical  difficul- 
ties and  the  greater  expense.  Accuracy  in  these  examina- 
tions is  of  such  great  importance  as  to  justify  the  increase 
in  expense  and  in  labor  necessary  for  the  stereoscopic 
method. 

2.  Stereography  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  errors  from 
the  following  sources : 

(a)  Artifacts  in  the  plates  resembling  stone  which  may 
appear  in  one  plate  but  not  in  two  in  the  same  place. 

(b)  The  mistaking  of   extra-urinary  bodies   for  calculi. 

(c)  Overlooking  the  shadows  of  calculi  which  are 
superimposed  on  bone  shadows,  especially  the  heavy  stones 
of  the  pelvis. 

(d)  "The  knowledge  of  depth  and  perspective  which 
these  stereoscopic  examinations  present  gives  confidence 
in  the  estimation  of  the  size,  outline  and  position  of  the 
kidneys. 

Blenorrheic     Processes.    Especially  in  the  Vagina  of 
Children,     Caused     by     the     Diphtheria     Bacillus. 

E.  KoBRAK,  Berlin.  Medizinische  Klimk,  March  8, 
1914. 

The  author  describes  several  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  throat  in  which  only  a  severe  catarrhal  condition, 
without  the  presence  of  membrane,  was  observed,  in 
which,  however,  culture  showed  diphtheria  bacilli.  These 
cases  responded  to  antitoxin  treatment.  He  then  reports 
two  cases  of  marked  vagina!  discharge  in  little  girls  in 
which  examination  of  smears  failed  to  show  gonococci,  but 
in  which  cultures  showed  profuse  growth  of  diphtheria 
bacilli.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  cases  also  quickly 
responded  to  treatment  by  antitoxin,  the  author  believes 
that  this  type  of  vaginal  infection  in  children  should  be 
looked  for  more  often. 

The    Abderhalden    Ferment    Reaction    in    Carcinoma. 

{Ueber  die  Abderhaldenschc  Fermentreaktion  bet 
Karcinom.)  G.  M.  Fasiani,  Turin.  Wiener  Klinische 
Wochenschrift,  March  12,  1914. 

Fasiani  tested  64  serums.  The  reaction  was  positive  in 
95  per  cent  of  the  cancer  patients  and  in  65  per  cent  of 
cancer-free  patients.  In  four  cases  of  sarcoma  the  reac- 
tion was  negative.  In  view  of  these  findings,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  reaction  is  of  little  value. 
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FURTHER   EXPERIENCES   WITH  THE   IN- 
VERSION METHOD  FOR  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  GIANT  VENTR-\L 

HERNIA.* 
Irving  S.  Haynes,  Pii.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Cor- 
nell  University    Medical   College;   Visiting   Surgeon 
to  the  Harlem  and  Red  Cross  Hospitals,  Etc. 
New  York  City. 


Since  wilting  my  paper  a  year  ago  upon  "The 
Treatment  of  l-argc  \cntral  Hernia  by  Inversion 
of  the  Hernial  Sac:  With  or  Without  Opening  Into 
the  Peritoneal  Cavity"  (New  York  Stale  Journal 
of  Medicine,  December.  1913),  I  have  operated 
upon  seven  additional  cases  in  which  I  followed 
the  plan  described  in  that  paper. 

Four  of  these  cases  were  types  of  giant  hernia, 
while  the  three  remaining  ones  were  simply  large. 
One  of  the  former  cases  was  complicated  by 
acute  intestinal  obstruction;  another  was  one  with 
chronic  obstruction  to  which  semi-acute  symptoms 
had  been  added.  Both  were  in  women  weighing 
over  200  pounds,  with  very  large  hernia.  The  for- 
mer case  healed  per  primam  with  a  perfect  result; 
and  the  second  one.  although  complicated  with  in- 
testinal rupture,  fecal  fistula,  extensive  sloughing  of 
the  fascia,  and  fat  abdominal  wall,  also  recovered 
with  a  solid  scar.  This  case  is  very  valuable  in  that 
it  shows  that  a  cure  may  be  obtained  in  extreme 
circumstances  by  ihis  method. 

With  the  experience  of  fourteen  cases  I  can  urge 
still  more  emphatically  the  use  of  this  method  for 
the  cure  of  a  condition  that  is  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing that  surgeons  have  to  meet. 

Tliere  were  no  fatalities.  Primary  union  resulted 
in  all  but  the  case  referred  to  above  and  one  in 
my  first  series  who  had  a  superficial  suppuration 
caused  by  scratching  beneath  the  dressings.  .Ml  arc 
cured. 

There  has  been  no  intestinal  paralysis  or  obstruc- 
tion due  to  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  or 
intestinal  kinks.  I  can  confirm  my  first  statement, 
that  the  added  tension  within  the  abdomen  seems 
to  .lid  in  promoting  an  early  action  of  the  bowels 
and  has  not  produced  respirator)'  or  rnrdiac  embar- 
rassment. 
~.p,   .  v.,  ..  ...  It,.  ._  Mtdkal  tkMc.^  *.  l»M- 


The  possibility  of  puncluriiig  tlic  nilcsiiuc  when 
the  sutures  are  inserted  without  opening  the  sac  is 
granted.  Such  contraindication  lor  incision  into 
the  sac  will  arise  only  rarely.  Either  with  a  free 
opening,  as  is  usual,  or  by  one  or  several  incisions 
only  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  the  mattrass  sutures  may  be  safely 
inserted  without  danger  to  the  intestine. 

.•\s  stated  above,  I  have  shown  that  with  a  proper 
technic  this  method  will  withstand  the  test  of  an 
extensively  suppurating  wound.  However,  suppu- 
ration is  to  be  prevented  by  every  surgical  precau- 
tion. 

THE       INVERSION       METHOD      FOR      TRE.STING      GIANT 
HERNIA. 

I  shall  not  reproduce  here  any  argument  for  fa- 
voring this  method  over  many  of  the  others  now 
in  vogue,  but  shall  merely  briefly  review  the  various 
steps,  as  published  in  my  first  paper. 

Large  elliptical  incisions  expose  the  sac,  which, 
with  the  external  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  is  cleaned 
for  more  than  two  inches  beyond  the  hernial  orifice. 

If  the  sac  is  to  be  left  practically  intact,  the  ellip- 
tical portion  of  skin  must  be  dissected  cleanly  away. 
Usually,  however,  the  portion  of  sac  correspond- 
ing to  the  elliptical  mass  of  skin  is  removed  with 
the  latter,  thereby  freely  opening  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Any  complications  found  arc  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  my  experience,  the  intestine  can  be  freed  and 
any  raw  spot  covered  with  omentum.  Extensively 
adherent  omentum  need  not  be  freed  from  the  sac 
unless  it  seems  to  be  exercising  a  deleterious  trac- 
tion on  the  intestine  and  stomach.  The  excess  of 
omentum,  usually  very  thick  and  adherent,  may  be 
trimmed  off  at  a  suitable  point  and  the  peritoneal 
cavity  closed  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  sac.  with 
this  adherent  omentum  between,  by  an  overcasting 
suture  of  No.  2  plain  gut.  Interlocking  the  stitch  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  oozing  from  the  omentum. 

Before  the  sac  has  been  closed  the  first  row  t' 
the  inverting  sutures  of  heavy  kangaroo  tendon  is 
inserted.  These  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  her- 
nial orifice;  they  bite  deeply  into  this  edge  for  a 
width  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  arc  half  .r 
inch  apart.  Then  the  sac  is  closed,  as  detailed 
above,  and  this  first  row  of  mattrass  sutures  tied — 
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first  above  and  then  below  until  all  have  been  tied. 
I  use  three  knots  in  all  these  sutures.  By  this  first 
series  of  sutures  the  bulging  mass  of  sac  (and  also 
the  omentum,  if  present)  is  inverted  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  A  second  row  of  the  same  suture 
material  is  placed  one  inch  outside  the  first  row  so 
as  to  "break  joints."' 

Retention  sutures  are  next  inserted.  These  are 
introduced  through  the  skin  from  two  to  four 
inches  from  the  margin  of  the  incision.  They  are 
placed  not  more  than  two  inches  apart  and  in  a 
figure-of-eight  manner,  taking  a  deep  bite  into  the 
fascia.  When  tightened  they  invert  the  last  row 
of  kangaroo  sutures  and  take  all  the  initial  strain. 
They  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  partic- 
ular case.  The  very  largest  hernia  require  either 
double  strands  of  bronze  wire,  gauge  No.  30,  or 


It  IS  then  withdrawn  for  an  inch,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  other  day  until  it  is  entirely  removed.  These 
cases  ooze  a  great  deal  of  serum.  Do  not  irrigate 
the  dram  tract,  nor  remove  the  drain  to  insert  an- 
other. Intection  is  possible.  Leave  the  drain  as 
long  as  there  is  a  free  exudate  of  serum,  and  re- 
move It  gradually  as  this  ceases.  Keep  the  reten- 
tion sutures  tight.  I  usually  tighten  them  up  at  the 
end  ot  five  or  seven  days,  and  remove  them  from 
the  10th  to  the  14th  day  after  the  operation. 

Following  the  operation,  a  pint  of  normal  saline 
solution  IS  given  per  rectum  every  four  hours  day 
and  night  for  24  or  36  hours.  Morphine,  from  % 
to  ]4  gram  with  eserine  salicylate  1/60  to  1/40 
grain,  is  given  if  necessary  once  or  twice  durin- 
the  first  24  hours.  " 

These  patients  have  no  more  pain  than  the  aver- 
age patient  after  laparotomy.  The  urine  is  drawn 
every  six  to  ten  hours  as  necessary.  The  patients 
are  turned  every  hour  from  side  to  back  and  to 
side,  ,f  not  asleep.  This  plan  I  follow  out  in  all 
my  abdominal  cases  to  facilitate  intestinal  peristal- 


Fig.    I. 
considerat 


/ 
Diagram  of  Case  VII,  showing  the  type  of  he 


smgle  strands  of  a  medium-sized  twisted  wire  cable. 
In  the  smaller  herniae  double  strands  of  silkworm- 
gut  or  Pagenstecher's  linen  may  be  used.  All  these 
sutures  are  doubled  for  a  purpose.  If  one  breaks 
the  other  is  strong  enough  to  hold;  and,  doubled, 
they  do  not  cut  so  fast  through  the  tissues.  I  used 
chromic  gut  in  case  XII.  The  result  was  perfect, 
but  the  gut  absorbed  at  the  end  of  ten  days  and  I 
was  anxious  for  the  next  week.  These  sutures  are 
tied  over  rolls  of  gauze  half  an  inch  thick  so  as  to 
afford  a  broad  surface  for  traction  and  not  necrose 
the  skin  from  the  pressure. 

-A.  drain  of  rubber  tissue  is  laid  over  the  retention 
sutures  and  the  skin  is  closed  by  plain  gut,  Pagen- 
stecher  thread,  or  silkworm  gut.  The  material  is 
unimportant. 

The  drain  should  not  be  disturbed  for  three  davs. 


l-ig.  2.  A  sectional  view  of  such  a  hernia.  The  contents  may 
Tu  j'S^^"''^'"''  "'^  construction  of  the  sac  is  the  important  feature 
ttie  dilterent  structures  are  lettered  the  same  throughout-  a  Skin 
b.  Subcutaneous  tissue,  c.  External  fascia  covering  the  abdominal 
muscles,     d.  Muscular  layer,     e.  internal  muscular  fascia  and   peri- 

sis.  These  patients  should  be  kept  in  bed  about  a 
week  longer  than  the  usual  abdominal  section. 
Their  entire  stay  in  the  hospital  is  usually  three 
weeks.  Some  I  have  allowed  to  go  home  in  two 
weeks  under  favorable  circumstances. 

An  abdominal  belt  is  used  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  treatment,  but  it  gives  the  patients  comfort  until 
the  muscles  resume  their  normal  function. 

C.-vsE  VIII:— Mrs.  M.,  aged  55,  patient  of  Dr. 
Boynton,  with  whom  I  operated  to  demonstrate  the 
inversion  method  for  hernia.  Admitted  to  the  Red 
Cross  Hospital,  April  22,  1913;  discharged,  cured, 
June  29,  1913.  The  patient  is  an  extremely  stout 
woman,  with  an  immense  abdomen.  Thirteen  years 
ago  she  was  operated  upon  for  an  unbilical  hernia. 
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For  the  past  five  years  she  has  had  trouble  at  the 
site  of  the  hernia.  She  cannot  walk  about  much 
because  of  her  weight  and  the  pain  of  the  hernia. 

E.xamination  shows  an  umbilical  hernia  as  large 
as  a  child's  head  just  at  the  left  of  the  umbilicus. 
It  is  irreducible.  It  seems  to  contain  intestines  and 
omentum. 

By  two  long  elliptical  incisions  the  large  hernial 
sac  was  e.xposed.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
large  hernial  opening  two  inches  in  diameter  with 
two  or  three  smaller  hernial  protrusions  through  a 
weak  scar  below,  so  that  the  entire  area,  over  six 
inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  had  to  be  inverted. 
The  sac  was  opened  to  free  the  adherent  intestines 
and  omentum.  In  this  step  a  loop  of  intestines  was 
torn  through  and  the  rent  was  closed  with  Pagen- 
stccher  thread.  In  spite  of  the  care  used  this  acci- 
dent infected  the  wound.  This  case  is  interesting 
as  it  i)roved  that  a  cure  was  possible  even  in  spite 
of  such  infection,  as  will  be  detailed  presently. 

The  mass  of  intestines,  transverse  colon,  and 
small  intestines,  with  the  stump  of  the  omentum, 
were  returned  to  the  abdomen. 

Vfv  mrfhod  of  suturing  was  carried  out  with  this 

that  silver  wire  cable  was  used   for 

tcntion  sutures ;  and  to  this  suture  mz- 

i^, urable  result  was  probably  due  in  spite 

of  the  suppuration.     The  skin  was  closed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

From  the  infection  noted  above  a  fecal  fistula 
followed  and  discharged    for  several   weeks   with 


tie  give  in  its  upper  part,  where  it  seems  thinner, 
but  there  is  no  hernia. 

March  4,  1914.— This  patient  reported  for  ob- 
servation before  the  Harlem  Medical  Association. 
She  weighs  207  pounds.  .\  careful  examination  of 
her  abdomen  shows  a  scar  about  eight  inches  long, 
consisting  of  firm  abdominal  wall  minus  the  usual 
adipose  laver.  The  absence  of  fat  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thinner  wall,  but  the  region  is  per- 
fectly firm  and  there  is  no  give  in  any  part.  The 
patient  says  she  is  perfectly  well. 

Case  I.\:— Mr.  J.,  about  30.  .Vliniited  to  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital,  May  11,  1913.  Discharged 
June  1st.  Patient  of  Dr.  Marx,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  reporting  the  case. 
Some  years  previously  he  was  operated  upon  for 
suppurative  appendicitis.  This  was  followed  by  a 
large  spherical  ventral  hernia,  situated  along  an 
oblique  scar,  the  middle  of  which  is  about  one  inch 
to  th-  '■■'••     •'  •'  ■  ■•••■'■•'i'-us. 
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sloughing  of  the  external  fascia  and  adipose  tissue. 

However,  the  wound  finally  healed  solidly  and  the 

patient  is  today  perfectly  cured  of  her  hernia. 

■' •      1.:  .1. .  .   •-•mpcrature  was  on  the  third  day 

.n  when  it  reached   102.6°.     The 

'cly  from  the  day  of  the  operation. 

The  r.i>cralion  was  performed  on  the  7th  of  May. 

Qf,^  .,vn«  out  of  bed  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  dis- 

rcH  on  the  29th.     To  secure  a  cure  m 

•   in  the  absence  of  suppuration  would 

I  notable  result,  but  to  have  a  perfectly 

1   after  a  colon  bacillus  infection  cer- 

instrates  what  a  severe  test  the  method 

Ciin  suf.  ive. 

Frbrii.irv   12.   1914.— Dr.   Boynton   reports  that 

■1  and  examined  the  patient.     She  is  do- 

n  work  and  feels  perfectly  well.     The 

'  rvcrywhcre  with  the  exception  of  a  lit- 
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Fif.  4.  A  view  ot  the  ouuidc  at  Ibc  bcroial  uc  with  the  firr 
invertiof  future  in  position. 

The  hernial  orifice  is  irregular,  but  measures 
about  five  inches  by  four. 

Operation  by  Mr.  Marx,  assisted  by  me.  Ellip- 
tical incisions,  about  seven  inches  in  length,  re- 
moved a  mass  of  skin  and  old  scar.  Tlie  sac  wa.s 
purposely  opened  for  the  introduction  of  the  mat- 
trass  kangaroo  tendon  sutures.  There  were  no  ad- 
hesions to  the  interior  of  the  sac.  The  sac  was 
inverted  by  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  gut  and 
two  rows  of  kangaroo  sutures,  as  alxive  tlctailed. 
Chromic  gut  No.  2  double  sutures  were  used  for 
some  of  the  fascial  sutures  and  four  double  sutures 
of  silk  worm  gut  for  retention  purposes.  The  skin 
was  closed  by  Pagenslcchcr  thread  over  a  small 
rubber  tissue  wick. 

The  course  of  the  case  was  uneventful  and  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  on  June  1st  with  a  firm 
wound. 

March  2.  1914. — Operated  upon  by  Dr.  Marx, 
A.ssisted  bv  me,  for  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  on 
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the  right  side,  which  has  developed  since  the  oper- 
ation detailed  above  for  the  post-operative  hernia. 
(Ur.  Marx  had  operated  some  few  years  ago  for 
an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  side  The 
result  was  a  perfect  cure.) 

Througli  the  last  opening  into  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity an  opportunity  was  given  to  examine  the  scar 
resulting  from  the  inversion  operation.  It  was 
solid  and  six  inches  long.  The  peritoneum  was 
smooth  and  neither  intestine  nor  omentum  was  ad- 
herent. The  result  was  a  perfect  cure  of  the  ven- 
tral hernia. 

Case  X:-Mrs.   R.  W.,  42.     Admitted  to  Red 

^9™io,?°'?'*^''  ^^^^  2°'  191^-  Discharged,  June 
1^  1916.  Large,  stout  woman.  Has  had  five  chil- 
dren. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  was  operated  upon  for 
lacerated  perineum  with  complete  prolapse  of 
uterus. 

Three  months  later  noticed  a  small  lump  at  right 
side  of  scar.     This  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly 


Fig.  5.     Represents  the  appearance  after  the  first  suture  h 
drawn  tight. 


until  now  it  is  a  mass  as  large  as  a  child's  head 
and  projects  through  an  orifice  six  by  three  inches. 
Has  no  pain  and  bowels  are  regular. 

Perineum  firm,  uterus  normal  in  size. 

Operation,  May  21,  1913.  Gas  and  ether.  Dr. 
Fletcher.    Assistant,  Dr.  Boynton. 

Elliptical  incisions  enclosing  the  hernial  sac, 
eight  or  nine  inches  long.  Sac  exposed  and  fascia 
of  abdominal  muscles  carefully  cleaned  for  two 
inches  distally  from  the  hernial  orifice. 

Sac  opened  to  admit  one  finger  and  kangaroo 
tendon  mattrass  sutures  easily  inserted,  taking  up 
a  bite  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  deeply  into 
the  margin  of  the  orifice.  These  were  placed  half 
an  inch  from  each  other.  There  were  no  adhesions 
of  omentum  or  gut  to  the  sac.  The  small  opening 
in  the  sac  was  closed,  the  sac  inverted  by  tying  the 
mattrass  sutures  and  a  second  row  of  kangaroo 
tendon  sutures  ])laced  to  invert  the  first  row. 

Three    double    sikworm-gut     retention     sutures 


placed  in  a  figure-of-eight  manner  and  coming  out 
through  the  skin  four  inches  from  the  margin  of  the 
incisions. 

Rubber  tissue  drain,  deep  skin  suture  of  plain  eut 
and  superficial  of  Pagenstecher  thread.  The  oper- 
ation was  finished  by  tying  the  double  silkworm  gut 
retention  sutures  over  rolls  of  gauze. 

Bowels  moved  on  the  third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion and  daily  or  every  other  day  thereafter 

The  patient  was  out  of  bed  on  the  21st  day  and 
left  the  hospital  the  following  day. 

Examination,  June  19th,  showed  a  perfect  re- 
sult. 

Patient  seen  in  December  and  stated  she  was 
"perfectly  well." 

Case  XI:— Mrs.  J.  B.  C,  patient  of  Dr.  Arthur, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1913.  Strangulated 
umbilical  hernia.  Aged  65.  Large,  strong  woman, 
weight  230,  mother  of  eleven  living  children  and 
seven  dead,  youngest  20  or  22. 

She  had  an  umbilical  hernia  for  20  years;  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  it  has  been  irreducible  and 
gradually  growing  larger.  She  has  worn  a  large 
plate  truss  over  the  hernia  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  bowels  have  always  been  obstinately  consti- 
pated. They  never  move  without  a  strong  cathartic 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Has  never  been  free 
from  pain  or  distress  in  the  hernia.  She  has  had 
several  attacks  of  strangulation  before  when  she 
had  to  go  to  bed  for  from  one  to  two  weeks,  with 
pain,  vomiting,  distention,  fever  and  chills.'  Has 
always  been  able  to  get  the  bowels  to  move  after 


Fig.  6.  A  cross  section  to  show  the  infolding  produced  by  the 
lirst  suture  and  the  placement  of  suture  No.  2.  While  the  needle  is 
represented  as  being  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  hernial  margin 
m  reality  it  is  introducde  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  hernial 
opening  and   bites  deeply  into  this  margin. 

hard  work  with  enemas  and  cathartics.  About  two 
years  ago  had  a  very  severe  attack  and  operation 
was  urged  but  refused. 

This-  present  attack  began  the  21st  in  the  usual 
way,  after  eating  a  hearty  meal.  It  was  more  se- 
vere than  usual.  She  has  vomited  excessively  and 
fecal  matter  on  the  last  day.  For  the  past  24  hours 
has  been  regurgitating  thin,  watery,  black  fecal 
smelling  fluid,  a  mouth  full  or  more  at  a  time  every 
little  while.  Bowels  have  not  moved  nor  has  she 
passed  gas  since  the  attack  began.  The  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  especially  in  the  hernia  has  been  se- 
vere. Temperature  not  greatly  influenced.  The 
pulse  is  about  90. 

Examination :  Large,  stout  woman,  skin  very 
dusky  and  muddy,  tongue  dry  and  coated  in  middle, 
edges  moist.  Fecal  odor  about  mouth.  Hernia, 
umbilical,  sac  irregular,  lumpy,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter;  tense,  typmpanitic  in  spots  and  hard 
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in  others.  Ver>'  tender  to  the  touch.  In  places 
where  skin  is  thin  it  is  dark,  dusky,  and  inflamed. 

Diagnosis:  Strangulated,  umbihcal  hernia,  con- 
tents intestine  and  omentum.  Operation  urged. 
Refused,  but  tinally  accepted.  Operation,  Dr.  Sil- 
ver; assistant,  Dr.  Arthur;  ether. 

The  writer's  "inversion"  method  was  carried  out. 

Two  elliptical  incisions  removed  a  mass  of  skin, 
fat,  and  sac  about  eight  inches  vertically  and  six 
inches  transversely.  The  sac  contained  a  large 
mass  of  thick,  adherent  omentum.  It  was  removed 
up  to  the  margin  of  the  hernial  opening,  which 
was  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  firmly 
closed  by  coils  of  small  intestine  and  omentum. 
Some  recent  ones  were  reduced,  but  there  was  a 
mass  of  small  intestines  about  two  inches  wide  at 
the  hernial  ring  that  widened  out  fan  shape  to 
about  six  inches  at  the  distal  border,  which  was 
about  five  inches  from  the  ring.  This  mass  was 
composed  of  coils  of  small  intestines  entirely  ad- 
herent to  each  otlier  so  firmly  that  their  individual 
outliniN  could  iKit  ho  distiiiLMi>hc<l.     The  mass  was 


and  the  skin  closed  with  plain  gut.  The  wound 
healed  per  primam.  The  drain  was  out  in  a  week. 
The  retention  sutures  in  two  weeks.  The  patient 
was  out  of  bed  in  three  weeks  and  outdoors  in  a 
month.  The  bowels  acted  from  the  second  day, 
without  pain  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  patient 
said. 

The  patient  seen  in  August.  Scar  smooth,  eight 
or  nine  inches  long.  Abdomen  firm,  smooth,  and 
painless.  A  perfect  result.  Patient  gaining  in 
weight  and  strength.  Doing  work  about  the  house. 
Bowels  act  daily  without  cathartics. 

.Attention  is  called  here  to  tlie  deliberate  reduc- 
tion en  masse  of  a  large  matted  bulk  of  small  intes- 
tines and  the  perfect  functional  result  that  was  ob- 
tained in  the  intestines  in  spite  of  such  an  unfavor- 
able condition. 

I  would  not  advocate  the  reduction  of  such 
masses  of  adherent  intestines  except  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. The  pressure  of  the  truss  for  many 
years  had  been   responsible    for  this  condition  as 


nutclc   cdgrt  of  ihc 
1%   •hn«ii    in    placr. 

about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  To  separate 
the  several  coils  of  intestine  was  impossible,  neither 
was  it  desirable,  for  there  would  be  so  much  raw- 
surface  left  that  it  could  not  be  covered  in.  Re- 
section and  anastomosis  was  undesirable  for  the 
added  risk  of  infection  and  prolonged  operation. 
Therefore,  I  acted  on  the  plan  that  these  coils  had 
been  so  many  years  in  such  close  relation  that  they 

wrr        •  Tied   to  act   in   that   relationship  and 

w  \n  if  the  conditions  were   favorable. 

T!  ■  ring   was   split,   this  fan-shaped   mass 

u\u  rrduicd  en  masse  and  placed  in  position  be- 
hind the  orifice.  Above  it  was  the  stump  of  the 
omentum,  alxiut  four  inches  across  and  al)out 
half  to  an  inch  thick.  The  peritoneum  was 
closed  with  No.  2  plain  gut.  Two  rows  of  mattrass 
sutures  of  kangaroo  were  placed  to  invert  the  wall 
and  then  four  retention  sutures  of  double  Pagen- 
stecher,  tied  over  rolls  of  gauze  to  take  the  strain 
off  the  other  sutures. 

A  nibber  tissue  drain  was  placed  in  the  wound 


Fig.  8.  Suture  No.  i  hat  bten  licil  and  ihc  lurfacci  of  the  faicU 
orcr  a  wide  area  have  been  brouaht  in  firm  contact.  Thit  laat 
•ulutc  rolll  inward  the  edgea  of  the  muaclel  forming  the  hernial 
orifice.  A  figure  of  eight  retention  luture  i*  ihown  in  |>o»ition,  U 
be  tied  over  rolla  of  gauie;  and  the  ikin  edge»  coaptate'l  by  a  tati 
•titch. 

well  as  the  inflammation  following  repeated  attacks 
of  strangulation  and  obstruction  in  the  hernia.  My 
reasoning  was  that  these  loops  of  intestine  had  been 
in  this  position  and  had  functionated,  witii  diffi- 
culty, for  many  years,  and  that  there  was  a  com- 
pensatory arrangement  on  tlie  patient's  part  to 
overcome  this  condition  and  that  if  the  immediate 
obstruction  was  removed  we  could  expect  that  the 
function  of  the  intestine  might  be  restored  to  at 
least  its  previous  condition.  .\  resection  was  not 
advi.sal)le.  for  I  felt  that  to  add  this  to  the  excess 
of  trauiua  already  experienced  by  the  patient  dur- 
ing the  preceding  few  days  would  be  more  than  she 
could  stand,  I  had  rather  have  a  living  patient 
with  some  difticulty  in  intestinal  function  than  a 
dead  one  with  a  "()crfcct  resection  and  anastomo- 
sis." The  result  was  such  a  great  surjirise  in  the 
perfect  restoration  of  bowel  function  without  arti- 
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ficial  means  that  I  deem  it  justifiable  to  make  this 
extended  note  upon  the  case. 

Case  XII :— Mr.  A.  O'T.,  aged  38  years.  Harlem 
Hospital,  admitted  September  13,  1913.  Discharged 
October  9,  19l3. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  was  operated  upon  for 
a  ruptured  appendix  with  abscess.  Wound  had  to 
be  drained  for  a  long  time  and  healing  was  slow. 
Patient  was  under  treatment  for  two  months. 

Present  trouble  began  three  months  ago  when  he 
noticed  a  swelling  in  the  scar.  This  has  been  rap- 
idly growing  larger,  but  gives  no  trouble  except 
from  its  size. 

Examination  shows  a  large  protruding  abdomen 
with  weak  abdominal  walls.  There  is  a  long  oblique 
scar  across  the  abdomen  at  the  right  of  the  umbili- 
cus. This  scar  is  over  a  large,  irregular,  ventral 
hernia  which  has  numerous  extensions.  Most  of 
the  hernia  is  reducible  and  there  are  two  or  three 
orifices  felt  leading  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Operation,  September  20,  1913.  Two  incisions 
about  eight  inches  long  enclosing  an  elliptical  mass 
of  skin  and  sac  were  made  and  the  enclosed  mass 
excised.  This  disclosed  a  herna  through  a  gap  five 
inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  with  the  omentum 
and  intestines  adherent  in  several  places  to  the  sac. 
The  omeuntum  was  excised,  the  intestines  dissected 
free,  and  the  raw  surface  covered  with  omental 
flaps.  The  edges  of  the  sac  with  the  excised  omen- 
tum in  between  were  sutured  together  with  inter- 
locking sutures  of  No.  2  plain  gut  doubled. 

Two  rows  of  kangaroo  tendon  mattrass  sutures 


well.  Bowels  have  acted  normally  every  day.  Says 
he  feels  fine. 

C.\se  XHI  : — Mr.  J.,  50  years  of  age.  Red  Cross 
Hospital.  Admitted  October  14.  Discharged  Octo- 
ber 29,  1913. 

Was  operated  upon  15  years  ago  for  an  attack  of 
appendicitis. 

About  two  years  after  the  operation  patient  sud- 
denly felt  something  give  away  in  the  region  of  the 
wound  and  since  that  time  has  been  suiTering  more 
or  less  with  stabbing  pain  more  or  less  severe. 

Examination  shows  a  post-operative  ventral  her- 
nia of  moderate  size,  four  inches  in  length  by  two 
inches  wide. 

Through  two  si.x-inch  incisions  the  steps  of  the 
inversion  method  were  carried  out.  The  sac  was 
opened  and  the  intestines  were  found  non-adherent 
to  it. 

Suturing  done  as  described  in  other  cases. 

Bowels  moved  on  the  fourth  day  and  daily  there- 
after. 

The  retention  sutures  were  removed  on  the  elev- 
enth day  after  the  operation;  he  was  out  of  bed 
on  the  13th  day  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  15th 
day. 

February  16th,  1914. — Scar  seven  inches  long, 
perfectly  solid. 

Bowels  are  regular  and  normal.  Works  every 
day  and  feels  "perfectly  well." 

Case  XIV :— Mrs.  A.,  aged  36.  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, December  13,  1913.     Housework. 


Fig.  9.     The  introductio 

rolled  in  the  margins  of  the  hernia  and  the  adjoin- 
ing edges  of  the  abdominal  wall  for  more  than  an 
inch.  Four  retention  sutures  of  double  strands  of 
silkworm  gut  placed  in  a  figure-of-eight  manner 
were  inserted  at  a  wide  distance  from  the  skin  in- 
cision and  still  further  inverted  the  fascial  mar- 
gins. The  skin  was  closed  liy  plain  gut  over  a  rub- 
ber tissue  drain. 

The  drain  was  removed  entirely,  at  several  stages, 
by  the  29th.  Primary  union.  The  retention  su- 
tures were  removed  on  the  13th  day  after  the  oper- 
ation. Patient  was  out  of  bed  on  the  16th  and 
discharged  cured  with  a  solid  scar  on  the  19th  day 
after  the  operation. 

The  highest  temperature  was  100.8°  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation.  The  bowels  moved 
every  day,  including  the  day  of  operation,  until  the 
patient  left  the  hospital. 

February  28,  1914. — Seen  by  myself.  Scar  is 
eight  inches  long,  perfectly  firm.  Man  works  every 
day  as  a  fiagman  and  switchman.     Feels  perfectly 


ntroduction  of 

Has  had  two  children,  full  terrh,  normal  delivery. 

In  1902  was  operated  upon  at  one  of  the  city 
hospital  for  "internal  trouble,"  and  six  years  later 
was  again  operated  upon  for  some  abdominal 
trouble. 

Appetite  poor,  bowels  constipated.  Frequent 
nocturnal  urination.     Habits  good. 

During  the  past  three  years  has  marked  a  swell- 
ing in  the  left  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  has 
steadily  increased  in  size.  This  pains  her  occa- 
sionally, but  she  has  never  had  attacks  of  vomiting. 
Examination  is  negative  except  for  a  large  ventral 
hernia  at  the  site  of  an  abdominal  scar  between  the 
umbilicus  and  symphysis.  This  is  about  the  size 
of  two  fists  and  at  the  left  of  the  midline. 

Diagnosis:  Ventral  hernia,  post-operative,  of 
the  dissecting  variety.  It  is  easily  reducible  and 
there  is  an  orifice  one  and  one-half  by  two  inches. 

Operation,  December  16th.  On  exposing  the 
hernial  sac  by  two  elliptical  incisions  six  inches 
long  a  typical  dissecting  ventral  hernia  with  several 
chambers  was  found.     The  sac  was  opened  in  one 
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"f  two  places  and  was  found  free  from  adhesions 
•')  the  viscera.  As  the  entire  scar  line  was  weak 
.ibove  and  below  the  hernial  orifice  it  was  inverted 
with  tlie  hernial  sac  by  two  superimposed  lines  of 
kangaroo  mattrass  sutures,  the  line  of  infolding 
being  about  six  inches  long.  Silkworm  gut,  dou- 
ble, retention  sutures  in  a  figure-of-eight  man- 
ner, four  in  number,  were  placed  and  tied  over 
pledgets  of  gauze.  .\  rubber  tissue  superficial 
drainage  wick  was  placed  in  the  wound  and  the 
kin  closed  with  No.  1  plain  gut. 

Convalescence  was  smooth.  Patient  left  the  hos- 
pital at  the  end  of  four  weeks. 

January  31,  1914. — Reported  for  observation. 
Result  perfect  at  this  date.  Bowels  acting  nor- 
mally. 

l-tbniar)'  17. — Scar  six  inches  long,  solid.  Bow- 
els regular. 

Sl'm.mary:  Size  of  openings.  (Cases  1  to  VII 
inclusive  arc  from  my  first  series.) 

Ca<f  I  • — Fight  by  four  inches  with  an  anterior 
'  r  or  five  inches  beyond  the  level 
wall.     Result,  cured. 

,    ,  .    :ge  post-operative  hernia  through 

I  scar  for  gallstone  operation."     Cured. 

Case  III: — Umbilical  hernia  of  moderate  size 
with  two  linea  alba  defects  above  it  requiring  the 


Pic   II.     Salur«  No.  2  ku  been  tied  wiib  Uic  rc»ulj  of  co«pUlin> 
■'■t  cdgT*  of  the  bcrnul  otiSot,  and  tulurc  No.  J  i>  iiuertrd. 

n version  of  about  six  inches  of  abdominal   wall. 
•'•.  cured. 
'    IV: — Umbilical   hcniia  of  moderate   size. 

V: — A  post-operative  hernia  as  large  as  a 

ruit   through   an   opening   in   the  abdominal 

A    :    ^ix  I.y  twf>  inches.     Cured. 

(    \~f    \  I       Small  prjst-operative  hernia.     Cured. 

<   \>f     \  11:     immense    hernia    as    large    as    the 

croAii  .if  .1  .1.  r'ly  hat.     A   fibroid  tumor  was  re- 

■  ■■■■■■■■'     '        this  sac  which  measured  six  and  onc- 

-  and  one-half  inches.     The  gap  in  the 

M  measured  seven  by  four  inches.   Re- 

1 1 : — Umbilical    hernia    as    large    as    a 

'   through   one   opening   two   inches   in 

th  two  or  three  other  smaller  orifices 

it.     An  area  over  six  by  two  inches 

■  id  to  be  inverted.     Intestinal  rupture,   fecal   fis- 

•ula.     Curcfl. 

Case  IX: — Post-operative  hernia  through  a  gap 
five  by  four  inches.     Cured. 


Case  X : — Immense  post-operative  hernia 
through  a  gap  six  by  three  inches.     Cured. 

C.^SE  XI: — \'ery  large  umbilical  hernia  through 
an  oriticc  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  This  had 
to  be  enlarged  four  inches  to  reduce  a  great  mass 
of  small  intestines.     Result,  cured. 

Case  XII : — Post-operative  hernia  tlirough  a  gap 
five  by  two  inches.     Cured. 

Case  XIII: — Post-operative  hernia  through  an 
opening  four  by  two  inches.     Cured. 

Case  XIV: — Post-operative  hernia  through  sev- 
eral places  in  a  weak  scar  about  five  inclics  long. 
The  entire  extent  of  the  old  scar  had  to  be  inverted, 
an  area  of  about  six  by  two  inches.     Cured. 

Fourteen  cases,  all  cured. 

Six  cases  may  properly  be  termed  giant  hernia. 
The  others  were  either  large  or  ordinary  and  oper- 
ated by  this  method  to  demonstrate  its  applicability 
to  any  form  of  ventral  hernia,  post-operative  or 
umbilical. 


Fi(.  12.  Completion  of  the  cloture  I'l  the  hrrnol  opening.  The 
ikin   (and   fal)   are  to  tie  aulurcl  an  •lc|.irlril   in   Fig.   fl 

Primary  union  in  twelve  cases.  Superficial  sup- 
puration in  one  rase,  skin  only.  I-"ecal  fistula,  fas- 
cial necrosis,  and  protracted  convalescence  in  an- 
other.    Hernia  cured  in  both. 

Xo  post-operative  comj)lication  in  any  ca-e  from 
increase  of  intra-abdominal  tension.  Bowels  acted 
s[)ontanconsly  or  easily  from  assistance  on  the  sec- 
ond to  fourth  day.  .And  regularly  thereafter.  No 
intestinal  damage  from  insertion  of  sutures. 

U'itli  these  results  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  inversii^n  method  for  treating  these  giant  an<l 
also  smaller  ventral  hernia. 

107  \V.  8.-TII  St 


1,'rETIIROSCOI'V. 

The  urethroscope  is  orrnsionally  of  service  in 
entering  excentrically  jilarcrl  ojKnings  in  cases 
where  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the 
stricture  will  permit  of  its  use.  The  injectinn  of 
the  suprarenal  preparations  h.ns  at  times  acted  nicely 
by  their  constricting  elTert  on  the  blooflvessels,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  get  a  small  instrument  through 
where  nothing  could  l)c  made  to  pass  before. — R. 
\V.  StaI-EV  in  Thr  /.aiurt-Clinii. 
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MASSAGE    AND    MOVEMENTS    FOR    CER- 
TAIN AFFECTIONS  OF  MUSCLES 
AND  LIGAMENTS.* 
W.  P.  Herrick,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Surgeon,  Demilt  Dispensary, 
New  York. 


In  urging  a  broader  field  for  massage  and  move- 
ments, I  would  emphasize  that  they  are  not  a  cure- 
all,  but  are  valuable  aids  for  certain  conditions. 
Their  earlier  neglect  gave  a  sound  plank  to  the  rot- 
ten ships  of  charlatanism  and  cults,  from  bone- 
setters  to  their  modern  representatives.  In  aban- 
doning certain  patients  to  that  chance  fate,  are  we 
not  leaving  undone  some  of  those  things  we  ought 
ourselves  to  have  done? 

On  a  visit  to  the  clinics  and  hospitals  of  New 
York  City  where  massage  and  passive  movements 
are  used,  it  was  pleasing  to  see  so  much  good  work 
being  done,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  applica- 
tions of  physical  therapy  in  the  last  few  years,  even 
months,  or  weeks.  Especially  was  this  true  of  some 
orthopedic  and  neurological  institutions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, surprising  that  priority  so  limits  massage  to 
the  treatment  of  fractures  in  our  surgical  clinics,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  massage,  "a  kneading,"  is 
essentially  adapted  to  muscular  structures  and  ac- 
cessible ligaments,  which  offer  a  great  field — as  do 
also  some  disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract,  periph- 
eral nerves,  etc.,  not  germane  to  this  paper. 

Massage  is  mainly  manual  and  should  naturally 
interest  surgeons,  who  work  with  their  hands ;  even 
a  little  practice  giving  increased  delicacy  and  firm- 
ness of  touch  and  the  ability  to  detect  indurations 
or  atrophies  of  muscles,  tender  points  of  spinal  exit 
or  peripheral  distribution  of  nerves. 

Massage  is  rarely  taught  in  our  colleges,  which 
results  in  indifferent  knowledge  and  interest,  re- 
stricts the  physiological  application,  tends  to  make 
it  a  last,  rather  than  an  early,  resort,  and  delays  the 
standardization  of  masseurs.  Some  of  us  may  not 
have  even  read  one  good  book  on  the  subject,  as 
that  of  Graham,  Dowse,  Kleen,  or  Despard. 

It  is  well  known  that  muscle  and  ligament  affec- 
tions are  often  precursors  of  deformity,  notably  the 
<leformities  of  flat-foot,  lateral  curvature,  post- 
infantile  paralysis,  etc.  Pre-deformity  is  a  natural 
branch  of  prophylactic  surgery,  whose  growth 
should  emulate  prophylactic  medicine.  When  thou- 
sands of  surgeons,  instead  of  comparatively  few 
orthopedists  and  neurologists,  efficiently  treat  mus- 
cle and  ligament  affections,  intractable  deformities 
will  be  much  rarer. 

The  importance  of  massage   and  movement   for 

•Read  before   the   Surgical   Section,   N.    Y.    Academy    of   Medicine, 


impaired  nutrition  or  function  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments is  the  basis  of  this  paper.  In  health,  func- 
tion and  nutrition  go  hand  in  hand.  Injury  or  dis- 
ease, in  interfering  with  one,  impairs  the  other. 
The  muscles  have  been  termed  the  peripheral  heart. 
In  contraction,  the  serum  is  squeezed  from  the 
lymph  spaces  to  the  lymph  channels,  from  the  capil- 
laries to  the  venules  and  veins.  Most  lymph  vessels 
and  veins  having  valves,  their  contents  when  centri- 
petally  advanced,  cannot  return.  On  relaxation, 
fresh  blood  and  serum  are  supplied,  and  nutriment 
is  given,  excrement  having  been  removed.  The  lig- 
aments in  functioning,  aided  by  adjacent  tendons, 
act  similarly,  but  passively. 

Each  massaging  hand,  about  the  size  of  the  heart, 
has  been  compared  to  a  peripheral  heart,  and  stim- 
ulates muscular  contraction.  Passive  motion  more 
affecting  ligaments  and  tendons  parallels  their  func- 
tion. Active  and  free  motions  combine  the  bene- 
fits of  both. 

Thus  briefly  do  massages  and  movements  aid  im- 
paired nutrition  and  function,  hasten  repair,  and 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  injury,  or  disease. 

One  warning:  massage  is  contra-indicated  in 
acute  infection. 

In  this  short  article  I  can  only  mention  certain 
conditions  and  cases,  but  let  us  apply  what  we  have 
to: 

First :  Traumatism  of  ligaments  and  muscles. 

Second:  Function  and  nutrition  of  muscles  (gen- 
eral and  local). 

Third :  Disturbed  innervation  of  muscles. 

Under  traumatisms  considering: 

(a)  Contusions. 

(b)  Ruptured  muscle  fibers. 

(c)  Myositis;  and, 

(d)  Sprains. 

(a)  Contusions. — On  receiving  a  blow  the  first 
natural  impulse  is  to  rub  the  part.  Nature  is  right. 
Continued  gentle  centrifugal  stroking  obtunds  sen- 
sation, and  tends  to  remove  the  effused  serum  or 
blood,  to  prevent  congestion  and  swelling,  interfer- 
ing with  the  return  circulation ;  while  with  dimin- 
ished or  abolished  tenderness,  kneading  gives  nutri- 
ment for  repair  of  the  damaged  tissues.  As  we 
all  know,  the  tender  point  of  a  contused  ligament 
is  often  persistently  annoying;  massage  for  this 
will  bring  prompt  relief.  So  it  will  for  contused 
muscles,  with  or  without  ruptured  fibers.  Here, 
tenderness  may  be  exquisite,  making  it  necessary 
to  proceed  very  sluwly  and  gently,  with  repeated 
treatments,  but  tlic  results  are  most  pleasing,  as 
the  following  recent  cases  illustrate : 

Mrs.  T.  E.,  four  weeks  previous  to  coming  to  the 
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clinic,  fell  on  the  floor,  injuring  her  right  buttock. 
There  was  considerable  discoloration,  which  disap- 
peared later ;  she  was  unable  to  walk  properly  and 
could  not  lie  on  the  injured  side.  Induration,  si.x 
inches  in  diameter,  of  the  right  gluteus  nia.xinius 
■Aith  a  ver>'  tender  point  near  its  center,  was  found. 
\  diagnosis  was  made  of  contusion  of  the  right 
buttock  with  rupture  of  nniscle  fibers  of  the  gluteus 
maxiiHus,  and  local  massage  and  vibration  were 
given  in  four  treatments,  December  19  to  31,  1913, 
when  all  symptoms  had  disappeared,  function  was 
perfect,  and  she  was  discharged  cured. 

Mrs.  E.  I).,  two  weeks  previous  to  coming  to  the 
clinic,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  jjruising 
her  left  buttock,  injuring  muscles  of  the  left  lumbar 
region,  and  was  nuMuentarily  unconscious.  Since 
then  the  muscles  have  been  exquisitely  tender  and 
painful.  There  was  a  tender,  indurated  area,  two 
inches  by  four  inches,  with  a  f>oint  of  exquisite 
tenderness  near  its  center,  involving  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  a  similar  area  about  the  size  of  one's 
hand  in  the  left  gluteus  maxinnis.  A  diagnosis  of 
contusion  and  ruptured  fibers  of  these  muscles  was 
made  and  massage  and  vibration  given  in  four 
treatments,  December  26  to  31,  1913.  inclusive, 
when  all  tenderness  and  induration  had  disappeared. 
She,  however,  returned  January  12,  complaining  of 
pain  over  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve,  where  |)oints  of 
tenderness  were  found.  Late  pregnancy  lias  since 
prevented  further  treatment  for  the  injury  to  the 
nerve,  but  the  case  illustrates  the  effective  cure  in 
four  treatments  of  contusions  and  ruptured  fibers 
of  the  muscles. 

(b  I  Sim(>le  rupture  of  muscle  fibers  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  j)ainful  muscle  spasm,  immediately,  or  on 
attempted  function.  Massage  is  generally  most  ef- 
fective in  muscle  spasm,  besides  its  curative  action, 
in  this  condition,  which  may  be  shown  bv  the  case 
of 

G.  M.  The  day  Ijefore  coining  to  the  clinic,  when 
pulling  heavily  on  a  large  wrench,  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder,  which  almost 
completely  disabled  it.  lie  complained  of  pain  on 
moving  the  head  and  right  shouUlrr.  Tenderness 
and  induration  of  the  humeral  fibers  of  the  right 
trapezius  were  found,  and  a  <liagnosis  of  ruptured 

IT- ■     '     ■'    -    'r.     Local  massage  and   vibration 

\'  '>er  1  and  3,  when  the  symptoms 

!■  ,  ,  hinction  seemed  jH-rfect,  and  he 

returned  to  work  cured. 

(c)  V'\v>n'fi>.  often  tcnned  muscular  rhctmia- 
tism,  nbles  the  above.      It    frequently 

follow  1  strain  or  injtiry,  is  oftcncst  lo- 

cated in  the  liiiiibar,  deltoid,  or  trafK-zius  muscles, 
those  most  liable  to  strain,  generally  has  tenderness 
with  loss  of  power,  commonly  severe  pain  on  at- 
tempted function,  and  often  indurated  areas.  It 
also  responds  well  to  massage,  as  tnay  l)c  illustrated 
by  the  fnljowing  deltoid  and  trapezius  cases : 

"  !  previously  sustained  a  fracture  of  the 

ipletcly   united.      For   several    months 

-<\i"us  lo  coming  to  the  clinic  he  had  suffered  se- 


vere pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  recently  so  severe 
that  he  would  have  to  walk  the  floor  ever)'  night. 
There  were  tenderness  of  tlie  deltoid,  and  almost 
complete  inability  to  raise  the  arm,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  use  the  other  in  endeavoring  to  do  so. 
A  diagnosis  of  myositis  of  the  deltoid  was  made 
and  the  old  fracture  of  the  clavicle  was  noted.  Lo- 
cal massage  and  vibration  were  given  on  that  date, 
with  practically  complete  relief,  lie  returned  two 
days  later  to  report  himself  well,  when  he  received 
another  treatment,  was  discharged  cured,  and  has 
remained  so  since. 

J.  B.,  who  for  months  before  coming  to  the  clinic 
had  had  tenderness  of  the  right  posterior  portion 
of  the  neck,  and  pain  on  moving  the  head,  without 
history  of  injury,  showed  induration  and  i)oints  of 
tenderness  in  the  humeral  portion  of  the  trapezius. 
Diagnosis,  myositis  of  the  trapezius.  Local  mas- 
sage and  vibration  were  given  that  day  with  so 
much  relief  that  tlie  ])atient  returned  to  work,  dis- 
charging himself  cured. 

Though  some  cases  take  longer  than  these,  the 
results  arc  usually  satisfactory. 

(d)  Sprains. —  Here  ruptured  ligamentous  fibers, 
and  often  effusion  of  the  joint,  are  added  to  the 
conditions  of  ligament  contusion.  When  any  bony 
attachment  of  a  ligament  is  torn  away,  the  sprain 
is  best  classed  and  considered  with  fractures.  Ef- 
fusion in  the  larger  joints,  knee,  and  shoulder  is 
perhaps  better  considered  with  affections  of  joints, 
and  preliminary  immobilization  may  be  advisable. 
In  the  smaller  joints,  however  (ankle,  clbow\  wrist, 
phalanges,  etc.),  efTusion  in  sprain  reacts  wonder- 
fully to  immediate  massage,  as  I  can  testify  to  both 
as  |)atient  and  as  surgeon. 

Last  si)ring  1  was  thrown  forward  by  tripping 
on  gi'ing  ii|>stairs.  the  weight  being  received  on  the 
right  hand  and  wrist,  which  soon  became  very  pain- 
ful and  practically  useless.  Three  hours  later  there 
were  swelling,  effusion  in  the  joint,  and  ex<iuisitc 
tenderness  over  the  external  lateral  ligament.  One 
massage  treatment  largely  relieved  pain  and  allowed 
considerable  use  of  the  hand.  Three  massages  in 
48  hours  cured  the  injury.  Ill-luck  later  occurred 
on  the  first  afternoon's  tennis  game.  In  stoi)ping 
suddenly  the  toe  caught,  the  foot  turned  under,  and 
a  severe  sprain  of  the  right  external  lateral  ligament 
and  tarsus  was  sustained.  Next  morning  the  ankle 
and  frtot  were  swollen,  ecchymotic,  extremely  ten- 
der and  painful,  scarcely  to  be  movcil.  anci  unequal 
to  bearing  any  weight,  with  ex<|uisite  leiulerness 
over  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  tarsus,  and 
efTusion  of  the  joint.  Massage  and  passive  move- 
ments were  given  four  times  within  three  days, 
when  all  symptoms  ha<l  disapjieared.  Strapping 
was  then  applied,  however,  lo  afford  giio<|  union 
to  the  fibers  and  prevent  repetition  of  the  injury. 

E.  S,,  on  N(»veml)cr  2f\  1913,  .ibout  I  p.  M., 
slipped  on  the  stairs  and  injured  her  right  ankle. 
She  was  imablc  to  !>car  her  weight  upon  the  foot 
and  was  brought  to  the  clinic  in  a  carriage  at  2 
p.   M.,  and  on  leaving  was  almost   carried  by  two 
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friends.  The  right  ankle  was  found  to  be  very 
tender  and  much  swollen.  There  were  effusion  in 
the  joint  and  points  of  exquisite  tenderness  over 
the  external  lateral  ligament,  with  sickening  pain, 
when  it  was  put  on  the  stretch.  The  patient  was 
hardly  able  to  put  the  foot  to  the  floor  and  unable 
to  bear  her  weight  upon  it.  Diagnosis,  sprained 
ankle,  especially  of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
Massage,  followed  by  passive  movements,  were 
given.  The  patient  was  sent  home  to  bed,  where 
another  treatment  was  given  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  when  she  was  told  to  return  to  the  clinic, 
which  she  did  the  following  day,  walking  without 
perceptible  limp.  Massage,  passive  and  active  mo- 
tions were  again  employed,  and  as  the  patient  felt 
perfectly  well,  the  ankle  was  strapped  to  afiford 
good  union  to  any  ruptured  fibers,  and  protect 
against  subsequent  injury.  She  was  told  to  return 
in  two  or  three  weeks  for  removal  of  the  straps  and 
final  examination.  As  she  was  cured,  she  later 
removed  the  straps  herself,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  intermediate  day  being  a  holiday,  by 
this  treatment  only  a  part  of  two  days  was  lost 
from  her  work,  a  real  consideration  to  herself  and 
her  employer. 

J.  L.,  one  week  before  coming  to  the  clinic,  while 
playing  basket  ball,  stepped  on  another's  foot  and 
wrench  his  own.  A  few  days  later  he  found  dif- 
ficulty in  walking,  which  steadily  increased,  so  that, 
as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  almost  dragging  his  foot 
when  he  came  for  treatment.  There  was  a  tender 
spot  over  the  external  aspect  of  the  fifth  tarso- 
metatarsal joint  with  pain  on  putting  the  ligament 
on  the  stretch.     Diagnosis,  sprained  tarsus. 

Massage  and  vibration  were  applied,  and  the  foot 
strapped.  He  was  told  to  report  three  days  later. 
This  he  did,  though  feeling  perfectly  well,  so  no 
treatment  was  given.  Later  he  removed  the  straps 
himself,  and  despite  being  on  his  feet  nearly  all  day 
every  day,  he  has  felt  no  discomfort  since. 

E.  H.,' sprained  wrist,  with  effusion  in  the  joints 
similar  to  my  own,  cured  in  four  treatments. 

F.  P.,  sprained  elbow,  smilarly  cured  in  two 
treatments. 

These  few  citations  show  sprains  completely 
cured  in  usually  about  as  many  days  as  weeks  were 
required  by  rest  treatment.  Strapping,  in  allowing 
function,  was  a  great  advance,  and  massage,  in  aid- 
ing both  nutrition  and  function,  is  its  natural  com- 
plement, and  is  always  an  advantage  preceding,  or 
with  strapping. 

The  advantage  of  prompt  treatment,  as  diminish- 
ing the  time  required  for  cure,  is  also  shown. 
Slight  tarsal  sprains  often  become  worse  without 
treatment,  paralleling  weak-foot. 

II.       NUTRITION   AND  FUNCTIONS  OF   MUSCLES. 

(a)  General  effects. — Zabludowski  found  in  man 
that  after  severe  exercise  a  rest  of  fifteen  minutes 
brought  about  no  essential  recovery,  while  after 
massage  for  the  same  period  the  exercise  was  more 
than  doubled,  showing  prompter  recovery  from 
fatigue. 


Professor  Maggiora  of  Turin  also  showed  that 
muscles  concerned  in  a  special  movement  could  do 
twice  as  much  work  after  a  few  minutes'  massage, 
as  without  it,  i.e.,  increased  power  for  sustained 
exertion.  The  details  are  given  by  Graham.  The 
voluntary  muscles  should  comprise  about  half  the 
body  weight,  and  receive  one-quarter  the  amount  of 
the  blood,  so  that  the  profound  secret  of  their  well- 
being  on  the  general  system  is  readily  inferred.  The 
medical  aspects  may  not  interest  us,  but  Pool  has 
recently  shown  the  benefits  of  certain  systematic 
exercise  in  post-operative  treatment,  and  quotes 
Kleinschmidt,  Krecke,  and  Henle  as  similarly  ad- 
vocating e.xercises  and  massage.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  they  might  also  be  of  value  in  the 
pre-operative  or  preparatory  treatment  of  certain 
cases. 

Its  effect  in  impaired  development  and  function 
of  muscles  may  be  shown  by  the  case  of 

B.  D.,  ungraded  school  boy  of  ten,  referred  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Noyes,  of  the  neurological  department, 
with  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  and  cerebellar  diplegia, 
manifest  in  impaired  brain  and  muscular  function, 
whose  case  must  be  summarized.  He  was  con- 
stantly falling  down,  went  upstairs  one  step  at  a 
time,  would  drop  any  bundle  he  attempted  to  carry 
from  weakness  of  hands  and  arms,  and  was  dropped 
from  school  as  dull  and  undisciplined. 

He  was  a  thin,  rather  pale,  dull  looking  boy, 
small  for  his  age,  with  high  arched  palate  and  very 
irregular  teeth,  articulation  difficult  and  indistinct, 
extremely  small,  flabby  and  weak  muscles  through- 
out, of  weak,  uncertain  gait,  weak  hands  and  arms, 
some  joints  of  fingers  capable  of  great  hyper-exten- 
sion, lack  of  muscular  development  being  especially 
evident.  Now  (about  three  months  later)  his  color 
is  fairly  good,  he  looks  much  brighter,  especially  in 
his  eyes,  has  gained  flesh,  and  his  muscles  have 
gained  in  size  and  consistency.  He  walks  steadily, 
runs  well,  goes  upstairs  normally  without  even 
grasping  the  balustrade,  can  carry  bundles  of  con- 
siderable weight  a  reasonable  distance,  as  about  ten 
pounds  half  a  mile,  and  lays  them  down  when  tired. 
He  talks  much  more  distinctly  and  his  mental  con- 
dition seems  somewhat  better,  showing  both  mus- 
cular and  general  improvement. 

(b)  Local  effects. — In  health  there  is  a  state  of 
muscular  equilibrium  of  opponents;  this  is  main- 
tained, within  limits,  by  extra  work,  giving  extra 
nutriment  and  causing  muscular  development  of  the 
weaker.  But  beyond  these  limits  in  impaired  nu- 
trition and  function,  the  weak  relaxed  muscle  be- 
comes stretched,  with  further  impairment,  in  the 
opponent  contracted  ligament  contracture  follows, 
and  even  bony  deformity.  Likewise  in  poorly  nour- 
ished, over-stretched  ligaments,  nutrition  is  ham- 
pered, and  diminished  function  with  pain  may  re- 
sult. Massage  may  aid  relaxed  muscles  to  regain 
their  tone,  especially  when  over-stretching  is  pre- 
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vented  ;  and  contracted  muscles  to  a  limited  degree 
may  be  stretched.  An  anesthetic  for  breaking  down 
adhesions,  or  tenotomy  for  a  contracted  muscle, 
may  be  preferable,  however,  to  massage  and  move- 
ments alone,  but  either  is  aided  by  subsequent  man- 
ual treatment.  Similarly  relaxed  ligaments,  through 
increased  nourishment,  especially  with  adjacent  ten- 
dons aiding  through  development  of  their  muscles, 
may  regain  normal  function,  and  contractured  liga- 
ments may  be  elongated  ;  with  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  both  relaxed  and  contractured  ligaments  and 
muscles  being  benefited  by  like  treatment.  The  com- 
mon conditions  of  weak-foot  and  flat-foot  well 
illustrate  some  of  these  conditions: 

A.  R.,  50,  stock  exchange  fluor  member.  Though 
formerly  a  long-distance  runner,  for  some  months 
had  had  severe  pain  in  the  feet,  after  prolonged 
standing  or  walking.  E.xamination  showed  tender- 
ness of  the  calcaneo-navicular  ligaments;  eversion 
of  both  feet ;  good-sized  but  tiabby  muscles  of  the 
calf;  shortening  the  tcndo  .\chillcs;  flexion,  exten- 
sion, aMuction,  and  adduction  diminished,  espe- 
cially of  the  left  foot,  though  the  arches  were  little 
if  any  tiattencd. 

A  diagnosis  of  double  weak- foot  was  made,  and 
nassage.  vibration,  and  resistive  movements  given, 
in  ten  treatments  from  December  6  to  January  10. 
1914,  appropriate  exercises  having  been  taught  and 
practiced,  when  the  patient  said  he  had  had  no  dis- 
comfort for  some  time.  The  calf  muscles  then  felt 
firm,  the  feet  were  practically  normal,  cxcejU  a 
|>oint  of  very  slight  tenderness  over  the  left  cal- 
caneo-navicular ligament.  This  was  strapped  for 
about  five  days,  smce  which  time,  despite  standing 
for  many  hours  a  day.  there  have  \ieen  no  symp- 
toms. He  has  been  told,  however,  to  continue  his 
exercises  for  six  months. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  bear- 
ing this  has  on  weakened  muscles  and  ligaments 
after  immobilization,  as  in  Pott's  fracture,  etc.,  or 
the  enormous  prevalence  of  weak- feet  in  school 
children,  with  liability  to  permanence  and  deform- 
ity, which  surgical  vigilance  may  forestall. 

V'      ^^    n.  came  to  the  clinic,  having  sufTered 

irs  from  pain  in  her  left  foot  and  ankle, 

ilty   in    walking,   that    she   could   hardly 

ttcollcct  when  she  had  not  had  it.     Ilcr  condition 

Aa«  simil.Tr  tr»  that  of  .\.  R.,  except  that  there  were 

he  feet.  flattcnc(l  arches,  and  joint 

It  aiiklc.     Treatment  was  similar 

ccks  preliminary  strapping,  which 

:>ain  and  tenderness.     Forty  treatments 

'  six  months  were  required.    This  case 

complicated  and  .severe  flat-foot,  sim- 

but  requiring  many  months  instead  of 

WICK-.  <.ii  .iicount  of  the  deformity. 

Such  cases  show  cure,  with  restored  function, 
not  r,-li,-f.  dr{>endcni  on  continued  use  of  apparatus. 
Ay  I'l.iti  -.  ^ttocs.  Strapping,  etc.,  and  they  must  stand 
as    illti^ttrations    for    similar   conditions    elsewhere. 


Space  forbids  more  than  mention  of  relaxed  or  con- 
tractured ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  knee  or 
shoulder ;  the  importance  of  exercises  and  massage 
especially  in  the  prc-dcformiiy  stage  of  lateral  cur- 
vature, etc. 

III.      DISTUBRED  lNNERV.\TION   UK    MUSCLES. 

Obviously,  innervation  may  be  disturbed  by 
I>eriphcral,  cord,  or  brain  causes ;  which  may  be 
pennanent  and  destroy  the  muscle,  or  temporary, 
with  temporary  abolition  or  impairment  of  function 
and  nervous  control  of  nutrition ;  thus  directly  and 
indirectly  affecting  both. 

Here  the  affect  is  extreme.  The  muscle  becomes 
flabby  and  smaller,  muscle  fibers  degenerate ;  some 
axis  cylinders  deprived  of  ganglionic  activity  also 
degenerate ;  contractures,  adhesions,  etc.,  may  de- 
velop; and  associated  with  the  involvement  of  many 
muscles  all  the  tissues  may  be  affected,  with  dimin- 
ished growth  and  shortening  of  the  limb.  Karly 
muscular  response  may  have  been  fairly  good ;  soon 
this  is  slow  and  feeble  to  stronger  galvanic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  and  faradism ;  then  these  arc  lost, 
and  direct  galvanic  stimulation  with  stronger  cur- 
rents is  necessary.  Anodic  closure  contraction  being 
greater  than  cathodic ;  or  reaction  of  degeneration 
is  com()lctc.  when  nuiscular  rcsjionse  may  be  lost, 
and  the  muscle  cannot  respond  to  a  perfect  nerve 
impulse. 

Meanwhile,  should  nerve  centers  have  been  in- 
volved, the  pressure  of  congestion  or  effusion  has 
disappeared,  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  ready  to 
resume  their  function ;  some  are  damaged,  others 
may  be  destroyed ;  but  here  is  an  important  point, 
nerve  centers  are  associated,  and  apparently  in  a 
nerve  trunk  fibers  go  from  one  center  to  several 
associated  muscles  and  a  muscle  receives  fibers  from 
several  associated  centers,  so,  though  many  cells  be 
destroyed,  all  nervous  control  of  a  muscle  may  not 
have  Ijeen  lost,  but  simply  diminished  or  in  abey- 
ance ;  thus  it  seems  possible,  and  also  from  clinical 
experience,  that  certain  cells  may  vicariously  take 
up  functions  of  destroyed  cells,  while  many  believe 
muscular  function  hastens  completion  of  nervous 
control. 

Natural   indications,   then,   arc   to: 

(a)  Early  combat  atrophy  with  nnnrishmcnt  (to 
prevent  serious  muscle  damage  and  allow  resixmse 
to  earliest  ncr\e  impulses  i . 

fb)  Encourage  function  and  improve  it  by  edu- 
cation. 

(c)  Encourage   regenerating  axis  cylinders. 

(d)  .Avoid  interference  with  function  in  obviat- 
ing deformity,  though  a  destroyed  muscle  may  de- 
mand  lendfin  transplant.      (I.ovelt's  aflmirable  de- 
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scription  in  his  anterior  poliomyelitis  articles  were 
seen  after  writing  the  above;  brevity  leads  us  to  let 
ours  remain,  giving  due  credit,  and  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  differences.) 

In  practice  the  rule  holds  that  peripheral  lesions, 
with  restored  conductivity,  are  more  amenable  than 
central  ones,  as  is  evident  in  birth  palsies;  but  rea- 
sonable promptness  in  hemiplegia  may  save  starv- 
ing tissues. 

Mrs.  G.  is  an  instance  of  function  aided  by  mas- 
sage after  restored  peripheral  continuity.  Briefly, 
she  ruptured  the  right  brachial  plexus  by  falling 
out  of  a  window  December  18,  1912,  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand  being  almost  completely  paralyzed. 
She  came  to  me  si.x  weeks  later,  when  a  diagnosis 
was  made  and  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  sutured  the  nerves 
at  the  Neurological  Institute ;  there  was  some  mas- 
sage given,  but  the  patient  became  discouraged  and 
gave  up  treatment.  Hearing  of  this  October  15  she 
was  sent  for  and  function  found  practically  the 
same  as  before  operation,  but  with  massage  she 
now  uses  all  the  muscles,  cooks  and  dresses  her- 
self, the  main  weakness  being  in  the  deltoid. 

In  cord  lesions,  though,  there  are  very  pleasing 
results  from  newer  treatment  and  the  educative 
exercises  of  locomotor  ataxics,  etc.,  massage  and 
movements  are  very  helpful. 

Affects  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  on  muscles  and 
ligaments  better  illustrates  results  of  massage  and 
movements,  as  shown  in  hundreds  of  Lovett's  cases 
and  those  of  Fraser  of  Rockefeller  Institute  soon 
to  appear,  including  management  of  the  early  stage. 
However,  as  one  of  my  cases  is  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing, and  an  indication  of  methods  in  late  stages 
might  be  of  interest,  I  would  summarize  them  in 
closing. 

In  1903,  feeling  that  the  brace,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  deformity,  so  severely  interfered  with 
function  and  nutrition,  as  to  be  generally  unsatis- 
factory, I  determined  to  substitute  massage  and 
function,  endeavoring  to  foresee  and  obviate  de- 
formity by  any  other  means  possible. 

This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lena  B.,  age  then 
five,  of  Waquoit,  Mass.,  who  was  brought  to  me 
September  15,  1903.  She  had  never  been  ill  until 
two  years  before,  when  she  had  a  chill,  followed  by 
fever,  which  lasted  some  days.  Her  legs  were  then 
found  to  be  paralyzed  and  tender  on  pressure, 
though  sensation  was  diminished,  for  about  seven 
weeks.  A  diagnosis  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  was 
made,  and  she  was  brought  to  New  York  and 
treated  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crip- 
pled Out-Patient  Department  with  electricity  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  with  improvement,  and  a  brace 
was  fitted,  after  which  her  parents  took  her  to 
Waquoit.  In  1903,  she  was  wearing  the  brace  and 
I  was  consulted. 

Examination    showed    three-fourths    of    an    inch 


shortening  of  the  left  leg,  with  atrophy  of  the  leg 
and  thigh.  Drop- foot  was  present  so  that  the  toe 
was  dragged  in  walking  with  some  inversion  of  the 
foot.  Weak-foot  was  not  apparent.  The  brace 
was  removed,  a  laced  shoe  raised  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  was  ordered  (and  this  never  had  to  be 
raised  further).  Massage  twice  a  day  with  active 
motion  and  exercise  ordered,  and  under  this  treat- 
ment there  was  steady  improvement.  The  muscles 
developed  up  to  those  of  the  other  limb,  though  it 
was  a  year  or  two  before  she  was  able  to  run  nor- 
mally. She  is  now  taller  and  heavier  than  her 
mother.  She  wears  a  thicker  sole  on  the  affected 
side,  but  otherwise  is  entirely  normal,  running, 
dancing,  ice  skating,  etc. 

Subsequent  cases  strengthened  this  belief,  and 
developed  methods,  so  that  after  the  acute  stage, 
we  now  teach  the  mother  to  give  the  required  mas- 
sage twenty  minutes  night  and  morning.  It  is  given 
at  the  clinic  three  times  a  week,  with  first  passive, 
later  active  and  resistive  movements  and  special 
exercises ;  natural  exercise  is  encouraged  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Where  advisable  we  strap  against  stretching,  of 
gravity,  or  too  strongly  opposing  muscles,  to  help 
obviate  deformity  without  interfering  with  func- 
tion, the  guiding  principle  of  this  muscle-strapping 
being,  from  origin  to  insertion  of  the  muscle,  the 
resultant  line  of  force  being  in  the  line  of  the  mus- 
cle's fibers;  or  the  same  principle,  as  in  ligament 
strapping. 

Massage  may  be  given  through  strapping,  or  the 
plaster  may  be  dissolved  by  xylol,  etc.  In  the  lower 
extremity  the  peronei  and  tibialis  anticus  are  so 
often  affected,  causing  weak-foot,  that  lace  shoes 
adapted  to  this,  and  in  heavier  children  a  foot  plate, 
may  be  ordered,  with  weak  ankles  a  leather  anklet, 
or  leather  side  supports  in  the  upper  of  the  shoe  are 
also  ordered  and  possibly  a  rubber  anklet  might 
aid.  With  drop-foot  in  young  children,  Fraser  has 
suggested  an  elastic  band  sewed  to  the  junction  of 
vamp  and  upper  and  held  above  with  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  raise  the  foot  by  a  straight  garter;  in  older 
children  we  use  strapping,  and  ingenuity  may  sug- 
gest better  methods.  In  shortening  of  a  limb,  the 
proper  shoe  is  raised  sufficiently.  In  the  upper 
extremity  and  elsewhere  the  same  principles  are 
applied,  all  cases  being  carefully  examined  for  lat- 
eral curvature  which,  if  present,  is  treated  by  ap- 
propriate exercises  and  massage. 

When  even  these  indications  are  met,  it  is  often 
surprising  how  well  the  children  will  walk  and  even 
run,  how  long  after  the  attack,  even  years,  we  find 
muscles  recovering  function,  encouraging  the  belief 
that  with  increased  skill  braces  will  rarely  or  never 
be  required  and  tendon  transplants  less  frequently. 
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Some  recent  illustrative  cases  cannot  be  given  in 
extcnso,  but  must  be  summarized. 

R.  W.  showed  similar  improvement  to  Lena  B., 
to  practically  complete  function,  roller  skating  about 
the  neighborhood,  but  on  stopping  treatment  with 
an  uncured  weak- foot  and  discarding  his  plate,  he 
retrograded  and  resumed  a  brace,  when  impairment 
was  rapid.  Resumed  treatment  agani  shows  im- 
provement (rapid  retrogression  with  brace,  rapid 
improvement  of  functional  method). 

.Arthur  D.'s  leg  was  similar  to  Lena  B.'s,  and  his 
arm  is  rapidly  improving.  (Practically  cured  leg, 
almost  cured  arm.) 

Patrick  McC.  showed  marked  improvement,  with 
retrogression  on  abandoning  treatment  before  cure, 
and  so  marked  improvement  on  its  resumption  that 
we  have  great  hopes  for  his  recovery. 

Florence  B.,  referred  by  Dr.  Fraser,  was  recom- 
mended by  others  to  have  a  brace  with  its  possi- 
bilities of  harm,  but  by  the  above  method  he  has 
good  foot  function,  walking  and  running,  and  de- 
spite difficulties,  this  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  her 
prol)al)le  recovery. 

Helen  O.,  also  referred  by  Dr.  Fraser,  despite 
marked  atrophy  and  disability  of  the  shoulder  mus- 
cles, showed  prompt  use  of  the  hand  after  massage, 
and  her  improvement  is  encouraging. 

Conclusions  : 

1.  Increased  nutrition  and  function  are  essential 
to  the  cure  of  many  affections  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. 

2.  In  obviating  deformity  interference  with  func- 
tion should  be  avoided. 

3.  Massage  and  movements  arc  important  aids 
to  these  ends,  and  should  be  much  more  generally 
used  by  surgeons. 


A  PLE.\  FOR  CATGUT  AS  A  SKIN  SUTURE.* 

\\  illia.m   i'ekkin  nicolson,  m.d., 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


"Innocent"  GALL-STf)NES. 
{•or  years  it  was  taught  that  gall-stones  might  ex- 
ist without  producing  any  symjUoms  whatever.  This 
•Id  theory  was  based  ujwn  the  frequent  discovery 
it  autopsy  of  gall-stones  in  patients  who  had  no 
history  to  point  to  their  presence.  The  fallacy  in 
this  argument  was  that  the  patients  were  dead 
vhen  the  gall-stones  were  found,  and  could  not  he 
,iicstioncd  about  symptoms  that  might  have  existed 
and  that  might  have  been  due  to  gall-bladder  dis- 
ease. In  recent  years,  however,  when  gall-stones 
iiave  been  found  unexpectedly  at  abdominal  opera- 
tions, later  questioning  has  often  elicited  a  history 
.  ;'  ■  r  !■  dyspepsia  which  ha«l  not  seemed  to  have 
!)  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  which  disap- 
!  alter  the  operation.  Moynihan,  in  1008. 
•ne  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this,  and  to 
i:i-i-t  that  gall-stones  always  cause  sj-mptoms,  even 
I'm  M;;h  the  latter  are  purely  dyspeptic  in  character. 
Ill  ;,Mvc  the  name  "inaugural"  to  these  symptoms, 
aIii  !i  in  his  opinion  may  persist  for  years  before 
their  real  cause  is  recognized. — Wm.  F.  Cheney. 
in  the  Interstate  .\fedUai  Journal. 


The  evolution  and  develoi^ment  of  a  surgical 
technic  results  from  the  combined  experiences  of 
many  men,  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  views 
and  methods  of  individual  operators  are  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  clinical  practice,  and  adopted,  modi- 
fied, or  rejected.  .Ml  are  desirous  of  attaining 
what  is  best  and  that  which  contributes  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  ])atient. 

In  no  field  has  there  been  greater  activity  than 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  the  skin  in  its  prepara- 
tion before  and  its  treatment  during  operation,  as 
well  as  its  closure  afterward.  The  marked  trend 
has  been  toward  sim])licity  of  method.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  absorbable  vs.  the  non-absorbablc  suture 
has  been  much  and  vigorously  discussed,  and  there 
has  been  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  surgeons  to 
eschew  catgut. 

The  object  of  this  short  essay  is  to  record  my 
experience  in  the  use  of  absorbable  sutures,  in  order 
that  it  may  contribute,  however  feebly,  to  draw 
attention  to  its  many  valuable  features.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  present  an  argument  based 
ujKjn  scientific  bacteriological  investigation,  but  only 
to  draw  attention  to  clinical  results. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  a  consistent  believer 
in  the  use  of  catgut  sutures,  to  the  exclusion  practi- 
cally of  all  others,  except  in  intestinal  work,  and  in 
that  time  I  have  tested  this  method  in  its  various 
aspects  thoroughly.  The  premise  will  be  accepted 
by  everyone  that  the  ideal  wound  course  is  that  of 
one  made  under  aseptic  conditions,  closed  with  a 
suture  that  will  be  disjwsed  of  by  the  tissues  and 
allowed  to  remain  under  its  first  dressing  until  com- 
plete healing  has  taken  place.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances, if  no  contamination  has  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  operation,  none  can  occur  under  the  undis- 
turbed dressing;  while  the  converse  is  equally  true 
that  whenever  exposure  of  the  wound  is  made  by 
change  of  dressing,  bacteria  may  be  admitted  and 
infection  take  place.  The  withdrawing  of  a  stitch 
at  this  time  through  the  deeper  tissues  may  result 
in  deep  infection.  Such  ideal  wound  healing  can 
l)e  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  catgut. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  an  absorbable  suture 
may,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  reduced  to  two,  viz.: 
First,  that  the  organic  material  may  prove  a  suit- 
able culture  medium  for  the  bacteria  buried  in  the 
skin,  resulting  in  wotmd  infection  and  a  stitch  ab- 
scess.    Scconcl.  that  absor[>tinn  may  be  too  rapid, 

•R»»<J  brrorc  ihr  Soiiihftn  SuiRiril  tnil  GrnKolo(l»l  AttocU- 
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and  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  permitted  to  gape 
before  complete  union  has  taken  place.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  both  of  these  can  be  safely  eliminated. 
In  a  paper  presented  a  number  of  years  ago  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia)  I 
advanced  the  claim  that  catgut  became  a  safe  suture 
just  in  proportion  as  skin  disinfection  stops  short 
of  skin  traumatism,  and  the  present  tendency  to 
simplicity  of  preparation  bears  out  this  claim.  A 
skin  that  is  scrubbed,  scraped,  washed,  and  soaked 
in  strong  chemicals  is  not  in  shape  to  take  care  of 
any  kind  of  suture.  Gentle  washing  of  soap  and 
water  and  alcohol,  and  when  perfectly  dry  painting 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  seems  to  be  the  ideal  method, 
as  seen  at  present.  Perhaps  a  dry  shave  and  ap- 
plication of  tincture  of  iodine  on  the  table  gives 
practically  the  same  results.  This  application  I 
make  upon  the  operating  table,  after  which  wash- 
ing away  the  iodine  with  alcohol.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  iodine  should 
be  applied  some  time  before  the  patient  reaches  the 
operating  table.  Hundreds  of  cases  have  demon- 
strated that  two  minutes  is  long  enough  clinically, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  so  theoretically.  Skin 
thus  prepared  will  handle  catgut  without  trouble, 
provided  the  proper  size  is  employed  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  second  objection  can  be  met  by  using  chro- 
micized  catgut,  and  after  trying  various  sizes  I 
have  for  the  past  two  years  employed  the  00  chro- 
micized  gut  practically  exclusively.  This  is  smaller 
than  almost  any  other  suture,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  enough  tensile  strength  to  hold  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  coaptation.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  skin  sutures  are  for  coaptation,  and  not  for 
existing  strain,  and  should  there  be  unusual  strain, 
as  in  breast  amputations  and  removal  of  growths, 
there  should  be  relaxation  sutures,  and  perhaps  a 
little  larger  chromicized  catgut  for  the  skin  edges. 
The  00  chromicized  suture  will  resist  absorption  in 
the  skin  for  from  seven  to  ten  days  without  irrita- 
tion or  reddening. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  placing  cat- 
gut sutures.  They  should  not  be  too  closely  placed 
or  too  tightly  tied.  Personally,  I  much  prefer  the 
continuous  running  suture,  passing  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  taken  at  intervals 
of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Such 
a  wound  can  be  made  to  lie  in  perfect  apposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  can  be  pulled  apart  at  any 
point,  thus  allowing  free  drainage  by  direct  transu- 
dation between  the  wound  edges.  The  serum  thus 
exuded  in  drying  out  in  the  gauze  makes  an  ideal 
splint  for  supporting  the  wound  and  should  not  be 


disturbed  until  healing  is  complete.  Blood  serum 
dried  thus  in  the  gauze  makes  a  dressing  practically 
impervious  to  air  and  water.  With  the  exception 
of  supporting  sutures  in  abdominal  incisions,  all 
wounds  in  my  experience  for  years  have  been  closed 
thus  with  catgut.  The  deeper  layers  in  abdominal 
incisions  are  usually  brought  together  with  the  00 
chromicized  catgut  used  in  two  strands,  or  a  little 
larger  size.  In  no  wound  does  catgut  behave  more 
satisfactorily  than  in  those  in  the  scalp,  though 
many  have  contended  that  it  should  not  be  here 
employed.  In  extensive  incisions  for  operations 
upon  the  brain  it  has  been  my  practice  for  years 
to  use  the  continuous  catgut  suture,  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  ligating  vessels  in  the 
scalp,  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  close 
perfectly  under  one  dressing.  In  hernias,  kangaroo 
tendon  is  used  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  catgut  in 
the  skin.  The  extensive  suture  lines  of  breast  am- 
putations are  closed  with  catgut,  and  the  dressing 
is  usually  removed  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
day  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  drainage  tube, 
in  which  time  but  little  further  dressing  is  required. 
Even  scrotal  incisions  in  varicocele  receive  the  same 
treatment. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask,  how  much  does  it 
not  mean  to  the  patient  to  know  that  no  stitches 
have  to  be  removed,  no  dressings  changed,  and  that 
after  being  taken  from  the  operating  table,  there 
are  no  more  harrowing  or  disturbing  processes  to 
be  put  through?  In  the  end,  too,  it  means  much 
less  work  for  the  surgeon,  much  less  dressings  for 
the  hospital,  and  an  ideal  result. 


The  Special  vs.  The  Complete  Hospital. 
With  the  "hospital  unit"  as  our  sole  guide,  the 
general  hospital,  with  "a  medical  and  a  surgical 
side,"  and  the  special  hospital,  with  its  one-sided 
organization  and  its  helplessness  in  the  face  of  un- 
expected and  complicated  emergencies,  pass  muster 
as  satisfactory  hospitals ;  but,  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  general  hospital  which  is  composed  exclusively 
of  a  medical  and  a  surgical  side  nor  the  special 
hospital  which  is  manned  by  a  group  of  regional 
technicians,  is  prepared,  in  the  treatment  of  its  pati- 
ents, to  bring  effectually  to  bear  the  combined 
resources  of  modern  medicine,  no  hospital  of  either 
type  should  be  created  henceforth  without  a  protest. 
And  for  the  same  reason  existing  hospital  frag- 
ments, wherever  and  whenever  possible,  should  be 
pieced  together  into  whole  and  competent  hospitals. 
— S.  S.  GoLDWATER  in  The  Modern  Hospital. 
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STRAIGHT    DIRECT    L.'KRYNGOSCOPY, 
BRONCHOSCOPY     AND 
ESOPHAGOSCOPY. 
Richard  H.all  Johnston,  M.D., 
Oinical    Professor   of    Laryngology   in   the   University   of 
Maryland;  Laryngologist  to  St.  Joseph's  German  Hos- 
pital;   consulting    Laryngologist    to    the     South 
Ualtimore    Eye,    Ear   and   Throat    Hos- 
pital; the  Jas.  L.  Keman  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled 
Children. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


(Continutd  from  May  Number.) 
Brunings  has  devised  a  fixation  instrument  for 
attachment  to  his  handlight  which  seizes  as  a 
"counter-pressure"  apparatus.  .After  it  is  attached 
to  the  light,  a  broad  metal  piece  is  placed  against 
the  thyroid  cartilage  which  is  gradually  forced  back 
by  means  of  a  screw  arrangement  until  a  good  view 
of  the  larynx  is  obtained.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  contrivance  are  that  it  will  work  success- 
fully in  the  most  difficult  case  and  the  operator 
has  both  hands  free.  In  his  book  he  describes  the 
method  as  follows :  "The  method  of  counter- 
pressure  has  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  auto- 
scopic  pressure,  which,  besides  l^eiiig  an  unavoidable 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  limits  the  indications 
for  direct  laryngoscopy.  Moreover,  it  renders  pos- 
sible the  automatic  continuation  of  the  presentation 
of  the  larynx,  and  enables  the  operator  to  accom- 
plish what  has  hitherto  been  impossible.  As  this 
nicthod  is  important  in  practice  and  is  quite  new,  a 
somewhat  complete  account  of  it  is  desirable.  If 
the  normal  curve  of  aiitoscopic  pressure  (Fig.  16) 
is  considered,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  section  M-V, 
which  in  no  wise  corresponds  with  the  progressive 
elasticity  of  organic  tissues,  is  noticeable.  There 
must  therefore  be  some  second  factor  at  work  in 
addition  to  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  which  opposes  itself  to  the  gradual  presen- 
tation of  the  larynx  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
pressure.  Exact  measurements  show  that  in  all 
cases  of  autoscopy  the  larynx,  and  especially  the 
prominentia  laryngis.  move  forward  by  0.5  to  1.5 
centimetres,  a  movement  which,  in  the  main,  coin- 
cides with  the  rapid  increase  of  pressure  from  M-V. 
In  reality,  not  only  a  dislocation  of  the  entire  larynx, 
but  also  a  sagittal  stretching  and  tension  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  involved.  For  if  the  patient  is  made 
to  omit  a  continuous  sound  while  strong  displace- 
ment is  exerted,  the  note  aimed  at  always  turns 
oiif  to  be  from  a  half  to  a  whole  turn  too  high.  The 
that  the  larynx  yields  to  the  autoscopic 
I  is  to  be  found  in  its  firm  ligamentous  con- 


nection with  the  hyoid  bone,  which  transmits  the 
displacement  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  it.  If, 
therefore,  by  some  special  means  this  movement  of 
the  larynx  can  be  prevented,  tiie  last  5  to  15  milli- 
metres of  displacement  of  the  tongue  will  be  saved, 
and  the  great  increase  of  pressure  necessary  to 
produce  it  will  be  avoided.  This  auxiliary  method 
can  easily  be  so  arranged  that  its  application  carries 
with  it  a  further  gain.  By  means  of  pressure  in 
front  exerted  on  the  prominentia  laryngis,  the 
larynx  can,  without  difficulty,  be  pushed  from  5  to 
10  millimetres  farther  back  than  the  position  which 
it  normally  occupies  when  the  head  is  in  the  position 
required  for  direct  laryngoscopy.  If  this  displace- 
ment is  added  to  the  above,  it  must  be  possible,  in 
specially  favorable  cases,  to  survey  the  entire  larynx 
with  a  degree  of  autoscopic  pressure  which  iistially 


Kig.    16.      Aftrr    Itrunin|i>. 

only  brings  into  view  the  posterior  wall.  If  the  dis- 
placement necessary  to  bring  into  a  straight  line 
the  angular  passage  between  the  upper  row  of  teeth 
and  tile  anterior  commissure  is  remembered,  it  im- 
mediately becomes  evident  in  what  manner  the 
counter-pressure  can  most  advantageously  be  ap- 
plied. Figure  17  represents  graphically  tiie  three 
main  features  which  arc  to  be  di.splnced  (I,  the 
teeth;  2,  the  root  of  the  tongue;  and  .^,  ihr  l.irynx). 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  displace- 
ment has  to  be  efTected.  Now.  if  it  is  imagined 
that  the  counter-pressure  at  d  operates  on  a  pro- 
longation of  the  electroscoi)e  handle  v  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  larynx  (3),  it 
becomes  plain  that  nr.t  only  (i)  is  pressed  back- 
wards, but  2  is  also  pressed   forward,  as  desired. 
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and  1  is  pressed  backwards,  i.  e.,  through  the  coun- 
ter-pressure the  hand  which  holds  the  handle  is  re- 
lieved of  work.  At  the  same  time  the  distribution 
of  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  proportions  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arrows,  is  favorable.  One-half  acts 
forwards  on  2,  and  the  other  half,  which  is  directed 
backwards,  is  distributed  between  3  and  1  in  the 
proportion  of  the  lever  lengths  2  to  3  and  2  to  1, 
so  that  3  receives  about  one-third,  and  1  about  one- 
sixth,  of  the  entire  pressure.  Figure  19  shows  how 
counter-pressure  is  practically  carried  out.  The 
counter-pressure  instrument  consists  of  a  pressure 
plate  which  can  be  moved  forward  with  one  hand 
by  means  of  a  rod  and  a  three-ringed  handle.  By 
turning  the  small  lever  a  (Fig.  18),  an  automatic 
stop  is  inserted  which  causes  the  pressure  plate  to 
remain  in  any  position  required.  This  simple  ar- 
rangement can  be  attached  directly  to  the  electro- 
scope by  means  of  a  light  envelope,  and  admits  of 
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Fig.   17.     After   Brunings, 

both  the  employment  of  the  autoscopy  spatula  for 
adults  and  also  of  the  spatula  for  children.  In  the 
latter  case  the  pressure  plate  is  simply  turned  up- 
wards, so  that  its  upper  edge  coincides  with  the 
end  of  the  spatula.  The  method  of  using  the  coun- 
ter-pressure instrument  is  illustrated  in  Figure  19, 
and,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  requires  no 
more  explanation.  The  beginner  is  advised  to  carry 
out  his  first  autoscopic  attempts  without  counter- 
pressure,  in  order  that  he  may  acquaint  himself 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  older  method,  and  be 
able  to  judge  what  degrees  of  pressure  are  permissi- 
ble; for  with  the  help  of  the  counter-pressure  in- 
strument a  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  enables 
him  to  exert  an  extraordinary  force,  for  which  at 
first  he  has  no  proper  measure.  If,  indeed,  auto- 
scopy after  Kirstein's  plan    is    often    a    trial    of 


strength  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  so  the  coun- 
ter-pressure method  demands  of  him  a  correspond- 
ing sensitiveness  of  touch.  The  use  of  the  counter- 
pressure  autoscope  does  not  in  the  first  place  dif- 
fer from  the  normal  procedure  previously  described. 
In  the  first  stage  the  pressure  rod  must,  of  course, 
be  completely  withdrawn  and,  in  the  event  of  any 
difficulties  of  introduction,  the  pressure  plate  must 
be  turned  upwards.  The  second  stage  can  only  be 
carried  out  with  some  use  of  the  counter-presser, 
which  holds  and  directs  the  instrument.  The  begin- 
ner, however,  is  recommended  to  carry  out  the  first 
part  of  autoscopic  displacement  without  counter- 
pressure  until  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  seen,  and 
he  has  assured  himself  of  the  correct  position  of 
the  spatula  and  knows  how  far  to  push  it  in,  for 
only  then  will  the  pressure  plate  touch  the  right 
place,  i.  e.,  the  prominentia  laryngis.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  the  rules  applicable  to  the  normal  process 
of  examination  must  also  apply  to  the  counter- 
pressure  method.  This  applies  also  to  the  choice  of 
a  spatula  of  the  right  size,  for  the  new  method  of 
examination  is  chiefly  designed  to  make  things 
pleasanter  for  the  patient.  I  must  now  mention  the 
advantages  of  counter-pressure  autoscopy,  which 
are  partly  capable  of  being  mathematically  demon- 
strated. For  if  the  examination  is  first  carried  out 
normally  with  the  dynamometric  electroscope,  and 
the  counter-pressure  instrument  then  applied  to  its 
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handle,  a  saving  of  pressure  amounting  to  40  to 
607o  will  result.  Only  when  much  thicker  spatulae 
are  employed  is  the  same  amount  of  pressure  neces- 
sary as  was  previously  required.  This  is  a  great 
alleviation  for  patients  who  are  difficult  to  examine, 
since  it  is  just  the  second  half  of  the  pressure 
which  causes  pain.  In  cases  where  autoscopy  is 
easy  of  application,  the  field  of  vision  is  consid- 
erably enlarged,  because  in  such  cases  it  is  possible 
to  work  with  a  larger  tube.  It  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  counter-pressure  method  that  its  advantages 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  desire  to  approach 
from  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall  to  the  anterior 
commissure,  and  so  inflict  greater  pressure  of  dis- 
placement on  the  individual.  As  regards  indica- 
tions for  use,  it  follows  that  in  very  easy  subjects 
the  counter-pressure  instrument  may  be  used  for 
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'  >|xrrations,  demonstrations  and  lengthy  procedures, 
and  in  moderate  or  difficult  subjects  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  brief  diagnostic  inspection.  By  this 
method  I  was  able  to  remove  a  f>olypus  situated  on 
the  anterior  third  of  a  mans  vocal  cord,  although 
previously  not  even  the  posterior  wall  could 
be  brought  into  view  with  an  8.5  millimetre  tube. 
As  I  had  not  before  come  across  a  case  in  Killian's 
clinic  so  little  amenable  to  autoscopy,  it  might  al- 
most be  said  that  with  the  counter-pressure  method 
the  applicability  of  autoscopy  can  be  reckuned  at  100 
per  cent.  A  few  months  after  the  introduction  of 
direct  laryngoscojjy,  reports  were  made  on  the  first 
laryngeal  operations  perfonned  with  this  new 
method.  Great  hopes  were  held  that  autoscopy 
w-ould  introduce  a  new  era  of  endolaryngeal  thera- 
peutics, because  an  organ  which  can  be  seen  and 
reached  directly  has  obviously  a  far  better  chance 
than  if  it  is  only  visible  as  a  reflected  image  in  a 
mirror.  This  hope  has  not  been  entirely  fulfilled, 
and  the  reason  for  this,  as  Kirstcin  had  already  re- 
marked, is  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  employ  autoscopy  and  to  operate  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  rule,  two  hands  are  required  to  bring 
the  larynx  into  view,  and  if  the  instrument  is  to  be 
used,  one  hand  only,  and  that  the  left  one,  has  to 
do  all  the  work.  This  l>eing  the  case,  it  is  im- 
[jossible  to  avoid  pressing  jiain fully  on  the  teeth,  and 
this  makes  the  patient  restless  and  easily  spoils  the 
view.  If  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  movement  of  the  right  hand  is  con- 
siderably interfered  with  by  the  left  hand  being  ex- 
erted simultaneously,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  practiced  users  of  the  endoscope  have  hitherto 
preferred  long  curved  forceps  with  the  mirror  to 
short  straight  instruments  with  the  tube  spatula. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  autoscopy,  various 
attempts  were  made  to  construct  a  self-holding  auto- 
<;copic  spatula  tul)e.  For  instance,  von  Eicken  had 
hort  tracheal  tul>es  made  with  lateral  windows  for 
use  with  Kirstcin's  hypopharynx  tube,  and  by  this 
meafis  he  was  able  to  present  that  part  of  the 
larynx  which  he  wished  to  oj>erate  upwn.  I  myself 
have  worked  some  time  with  my  "beaked  tube,"  a 
h.ilf-open  autoscopy  spatula  with  a  bayonet-shaped 
■  nd,  which  offers  a  suppf)rt  to  the  instrument  in  the 
throat  without  reducing  the  field  of  view.  The  beak 
tube  haj  been  very  extensively  used,  and  is  of  great 
practical  utility  for  small  operations  in  the  pos- 
terior laryngeal  wall,  such  as  galvano  caustic  punc- 
tures. But  it  fails  like  all  other  auxiliaries,  in  cases 
of  operations  on  the  vocal  cords,  more  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  anterior  commissure.  The 
main  obstacle  to  direct  endolar)ngeal  work  is  now 


overcome  by  the  counter-pressure  method.  For,  in 
addition  to  enlarging  the  field  of  view,  it  renders  the 
presentation  of  the  field  of  operation  and  the  o|>cra- 
tion  itself  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to,  and  both  hands  used  for,  the 
latter.     In  spite  of  this  there  are  still  limitations  to 


direct  surgical  work  on  the  larynx  which  I  hoped 
in  vain  to  overcome  by  means  of  a  special  op>eration 
autoscopc.  These  limitations  arise  fr(*m  two 
characteristic  features  of  tube  examinatitjn.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  exert  any  considerable 
degree  of  lateral  pressure  with  the  end  of  a  long 
thin  instrument  introduced  through  a  tube,  because 
the  shaft  has  not  enough  play  in  the  narrow  tube. 
Secondly,  the  movements  of  the  instrument  in  the 
direction  of  the  tube  are  apt  to  be  uncertain,  be- 
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cause  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  depth  with  one  eye 
only.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  it  is  possible  to  place 
against  these  unavoidable  disadvantages  such  im- 
portant advantages  that  direct  operations  have  be- 
come an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  indirect 
method.  I  am  accustomed  to  do  the  greater  num- 
ber of  laryngeal  operations  by  means  of  the  counter- 
pressure  autoscope.  Foremost  among  the  advan- 
tages is  the  immovable  position  of  that  part  of  the 
larynx  which  is  presented  in  the  tube,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  adjacent  parts  which  is  so  desirable 
in  cases  where  the  galvano-cautery,  local  ap- 
plications or  x-rays  are  used.  In  the  case 
of  the  galvano-cautery,  which  I  employ  main- 
ly for  "deep  puncture"  as  recommended  by 
Grunwald,  "counter-pressure  enables  the  surgeon 
to  make  the  puncture  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
surface.  As  is  well  known,  the  majority  of  tuber- 
culous infiltrations,  in  the  treatment  of  which  deep 
puncture  is  strongly  indicated,  are  found  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  larynx  in  such  a  position  that, 
by  the  indirect  method,  the  instrument  can  only  be 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  tangential  direction.  The 
cautery  therefore  always  produces,  apart  from  the 
uncertain  depth  of  puncture,  more  extensive 
destruction  of  epithelium  than  when  it  is  directed 
perpendicularly  through  the  tube  on  to  an  opera- 
tion field  presented  en  face.  For  the  ap- 
plication of  other  caustics  (trichloracetic  acid, 
chromic  acid),  autoscopy  also  affords  the  ad- 
vantage of  complete  immobility  and  the  absolute 
protection  of  the  adjacent  parts.  For  this  reason 
the  treatment  can  not  only  be  localized  in  the  most 
exact  manner,  but  can  be  allowed  to  act  for  a  long 
time  without  the  other  side  of  the  lar>'nx  being 
touched.  By  this  means  I  often  try  to  promote  the 
cicatrization  of  tuberculous  ulcers  if  lactic  acid 
proves  to  be  ineffective,  and  also  employ  it  for  the 
bases  of  non-malignant  growths  after  their  removal 
(papillomas,  pachydermias.)  In  the  gradual  pro- 
gressive dilatation  of  laryngeal  stenoses,  the  auto- 
scopic  method  offers,  in  certain  cases,  advantages 
over  the  indirect  procedure.  It  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  the  case  of  young  children,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  use  the  mirror,  and  where  the  sur- 
geon has  consequently  been  obliged,  hitherto,  to 
introduce  the  dilator  by  feeling.  As  it  is  a  question 
of  overcoming  considerable  resistance,  "bougieing" 
is  only  free  from  danger  when  controlled  by  the 
eye  and  this  is  rendered  possible  by  the  autoscopic 
method.  For  the  stenosis  treatment  of  young  chil- 
dren, which  is  usually  undertaken  only  after  a  pre- 
vious low  tracheotomy,  I  employ  English  urethral 
catheters,   from  the  smallest  size  up  to  about   10 


millimetres.  The  instrument  is  fitted  with  a  stiff 
mandrin  (either  wire  or  steel  wool  carrier),  and  is 
then  guided  into  the  larynx,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously cocainized :  it  is  best  to  pass  the  catheter  by 
the  side  of  the  tube  as  otherwise  it  interrupts  the 
view.  As  the  catheter  is  not  easily  bent,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  considerable  pressure  to  be  exercised  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  After  overcoming  the 
stenosis  the  mandrin  is  drawn  out,  and  the  flexible 
catheter  allowed  to  remain  in  p>osition  for  an  hour. 
A  rubber  tube  drawn  over  the  catheter  prevents  it 
from  being  bitten.  As  soon  as  a  certain  lumen  has 
been  attained,  the  catheter  can  be  passed  with  "half- 
autoscopy."  By  this  I  mean  the  prelaryngeal  pre- 
sentation of  the  epiglottis,  which  has  been  already 
fully  described.  If  the  lower  2  or  3  centimetres 
of     the     mandrin     have     been     bent,     it     is     easy 


telescope; — after 


then  to  carry  the  instrument  under  the  ac- 
curate guidance  of  the  eye  round  the  epi- 
glottis. In  this  way  the  larynx  is  readily  en- 
tered, and  a  considerable  pressure  can  be  exerted.  By 
this  process  I  have  overcome  almost  complete  sten- 
oses of  the  larynx  and  of  the  subglottic  space,  al- 
thought  this  only  succeeds  where  the  stenosis  is  very 
short  or  diaphragmatic  in  form.  The  treatment  must 
be  extended,  with  increasing  intervals,  over  a  period 
of  one  year  or  more.  In  adults,  autoscopic  dilatation 
only  comes  into  consideration  for  very  narrow  dia- 
phragmatic stenoses,  where  the  finest  of  the  Schrot- 
ter  catheters  is  unable  to  pass.  In  the  dilatation  treat- 
ment of  laryngeal  stenoses,  due  to  scar  tissue,  I 
have  never  seen  any  improvement  with  fibrolysin. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  in  peroral  intuba- 
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tion  by  the  O'Dwyer  and  the  Kuhnt  method,  "half- 
autoscopy"  may  occasionally  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage." 

The  writer  has  quoted  Bnmings  at  length  to  show 
the  difference  between  his  methods  and  those  ad- 
vocated in  this  monograph ;  he  has  never  used  the 
counter-pressure  apparatus  and  must  therefore  dis- 
cuss it  from  Brunings'  standpoint.  It  will  be  noted 
that  he  praises  it  particularly  for  operations  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  larynx.  With  the  methods  of 
the  writer,  described  above,  it  is  never  necessary  to 
use  an  instrument  to  force  the  larynx  backwards 
for  the  anterior  commissure  is  always  seen  through 
the  small  instrument.  The  writer  can  conscien- 
tiously claim  that  with  his  methods,  he  has  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  entire 
larynx  at  the  first  sitting  except  as  stated  above  in 
one  patient  with  chorea.  He  has  repeatedly  re- 
moved tumors  in  the  anterior  commissure  which  he 
believes  would  have  been  inaccessible  by  other 
methods,  .\fter  such  experiences,  the  writer  feels 
that  a  complicated  "counter-pressure"  apparatus  is 
not  essential  to  successful  work.  His  argument  that 
two  hands  are,  as  a  rule,  required  to  bring  the 
larjnx  into  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  writers 
experience.  Formerly  when  large  tubes  were  in- 
troduced between  the  incisor  teeth,  it  was  the  rule 
to  see  only  part  of  the  larynx  and  successful 
operating  was  out  of  the  question :  with  the  small 
tube  and  the  straight  position  of  the  head,  this 
objection  no  longer  holds  true.  The  writer  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  practically  no  force  is 
exerted  on  the  tube  to  see  the  anterior  commissure 
and  often  the  weight  of  the  instnmient  almost 
-oems  to  do  this.  All  patients  are  easily  examined 
s ith  the  writers  methods  and  operations  are  per- 
formed with  ease.  These  criticisms  are  not  di- 
rected at  Brunings'  particularly ;  the  same  objections 
;ipiy  to  any  method  of  direct  laryngoscopy  in  which 
•iic  tube  is  introduced  between  the  incisor  teeth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  his  method  of  treating  laryn- 
pc.il  stenosis  differs  materially  from  that  sug- 
by  the  writer.  It  would  seem  that  there 
ti..  .nrguinent  advanced  in  favor  of  intermit- 
n  when  the  continuous  dilatation  is  so 
••d  with  retained  intubation  tubes  which 
n  •  .  .-.Is  of  the  writer  has  liecn  so  successful. 
!  '  ;!  ir<  II  jMrticularly  intermittent  dilatation  would 
•TIT  inferior  to  intubation  tubes  because  the 
:it  treatments  ought  to  upset  the  child's  ner- 
vous mechanism.  In  the  intubation  treatment  the 
f  :1k^  is  removed  every  two  weeks;  in  the  other 
<-nt  it  is  probable  that  dilatation  is  carried  out 
r  and  it  must  be  more  painful  than  the  former 


procedure.  If  one  will  notice  the  position  of  the 
head  in  Brunings'  book  for  the  supine  and  sitting 
positions,  he  will  sec  at  once  what  the  writer  has 
tried  to  emphasize  throughout  this  chapter,  that 
the  head  is  too  far  back  for  easy  work ;  in  his  posi- 
tion the  head  is  thrown  back  on  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  whicii  are  more  or  less  strained 
through  the  examination.  When  one  compares  this 
position  with  the  natural  position  of  the  head  in 
the  straight  position,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is 
easily  apparent.  It  is  evident  that  tiie  laryngoscopes 
that  Brunings  uses  for  ordinary  work  are  too  large, 
like  the  majority  of  the  instrinntnts  in  ii>e  at  the 
present  time,  so  an  ex|)ensive  api)aratus  has  to  be 
attached  to  force  the  larynx  back  so  that  the  an- 
terior part  may  be  seen.  The  straight  position  of 
the  h(Ti<l  .'infl  ilu-  ii^r  of  xhv  10  millimetre-  tube  makes 
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all  this  unnecessary ;  one  can  work  in  every  case 
with  ease  and  certainty  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  patient  is  perfectly  comfortable.  Brunings' 
b(X)k  is  the  latest  foreign  work  on  this  >ubject  so 
his  methods  are  referred  to  as  the  latest  in  use  in 
Kurope.  It  will  In;  seen  that  the  positions  of  the 
head  do  not  vary  much  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try;  they  seem  to  be  practically  the  same  throughout 
the  world  and  all  have  the  common  fault  of  forcing 
the  head  back  and  making  mn.  ji  more  difficult  a 
procedure  which  should  l<c  "iic  of  the  easiest  in 
surgery.  For  these  reasons  it  sceincfl  to  the  writer 
that  a  monograph,  describing  the  straight  methods 
as  originated  by  himself  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
.'\  few  days  ago  the  writer  had  a  patient  from  a 
ncighlioring  city  who  had  been  hoarse  for  five  years. 
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Examination  with  the  mirror  showed  a  tumor  on 
the  left  vocal  cord  just  at  the  anterior  commissure — 
a    position    which    is    admittedly    most    difficult    to 
operate  upon.    The  larynx  was  deadened  with  20% 
alypin  solution  and  the  small  tube  passed  without 
difficulty.     There  was  no  trouble  exposing  the  an- 
terior commissure  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  papil- 
loma was  shaved  off  with  straight  forceps  passed 
down  at  right  angles  to  the  cord.    The  writer  is  sure 
that  with  any  other  tube  the  tumor  could  not  have 
been  as  quickly  and  as  easily  removed.    The  patient 
had  a  short,  thick   neck  and  did   not   tolerate   the 
tube  well.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  the 
Jackson  large   or  small   separable   speculum.     The 
writer  does  not  report  cases  to  exploit  any  special 
skill  on  his  part  but  to  emphasize  the  ease  with 
which  the  small  tube  can  be  used.    He  knows,  after 
having  tried  all  sorts  of  instruments,  that  his  modi- 
fied tube  has  solved    all    the    problems    connected 
with  direct  laryngoscopy.     With  it  most  laryngolo- 
gists  see  the  entire  larynx  at  the  first  attempt  and 
a  week's  practice  is  all  that  is  needed  to  perfect  one 
in  the  use  of  the  instrument.     When  the  tube  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology  in  August, 
1912,  and  its  advantages  pointed  out,  there  were 
some  who  thought   it  was  too  small;   but   if   the 
writer  succeeds  in  convincing  a  few  laryngologists 
that  one  does  not  require  a  large  tube  for  laryngeal 
work  and  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  large  tube 
far  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  small  one,  he 
will  feel  fully  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  writ- 
ing this  little  book.     After  all  the  only  argument 
that  can  be  advanced  against  a  small  tube  is  that 
one  may  not  have  sufficient  room  to  see  and  to 
operate  through  at  the  same  time.     The  answer  is 
that  one  soon  learns  to  operate  as  easily  through 
the  small  as  through  the  large  tube.     For  diagnos- 
tic purposes  there  can  be  no  argument  against  the 
smaller  instrument  because  it  is  a  self  evident  fact 
that  it  is  more  easily  introduced.    The  writer's  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  have  been  appearing  for  the 
past  four  years  but  only  recently  have  laryngolo- 
gists   shown    any    desire    to    take    up    the    straight 
method.     That,  once  mastered,  it  will  be  used  to 
exclusion    of    all    other    methods,    the    writer    is 
certain     because     it     is     the     easiest     and     most 
practical     of     all     methods.      This     statement     is 
made     after     a     personal     experience     with     all 
other    methods    and    it    can    be    substantiated    by 
actual  clinical  work.     In  the  operative  cases  cited 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operative  work  em- 
braces all  parts  of  the  larynx;  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  remove  tumors   from  the  anterior  commissure 


and  vocal  cords  as  from  the  posterior  commissure. 
No  other  instrument  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted will  allow  this  in  every  case.  Success  is 
largely  due  to  the  straight  position  of  the  head  which 
the  patient  can  tolerate  indefinitely.  In  doing  his 
work,  the  writer  does  not  prefer  any  special  table. 
Any  operating  table,  high  or  low,  will  do  and  in 
different  hospitals  all  kinds  of  tables  ha*e  been 
used  successfully.  The  writer  has  laid  great  stress 
on  direct  laryngoscopy  because  one  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  if  he  would  do  broncho- 
scopy and  esophagoscopy  and  because  he  deems  it 
of  the  utmost  necessity  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  learning  the  straight  or  easy  as  opposed  to  the 
extended  or  difficult  methods.  As  this  book  is  in- 
tended principally  for  beginners  and  has  for  its 
purpose  the  simplification  of  work  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  difficult,  these  remarks  are  perti- 
nent. In  the  next  chapter  on  tracheo-bronchoscopy, 
the  straight  method  will  often  be  referred  to  for  the 
writer  uses  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  passage  of 
the  bronchoscope  in  every  case.  The  straight  posi- 
tion of  the  head  is  insisted  upon  even  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  as 
being  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  tube  work. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MILITARY  SURGERY. 

By  Gustavus  M.  Blech, 

Chicago. 

(Continued  from  March  issue.) 


The  majority  of  military  surgeons  are  agreed  that 
at  the  front  the  principal  therapeutic  measures  to 
be  instituted  are: 

(1)  Absolute  rest. 

(2)  Complete  abstinence  from  food  and  drink 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours;  and 

(3)  Protection  against  infection. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset 
medical  officers  in  the  field,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  above-mentioned  measures  somewhat  in 
detail. 

Absolute  rest. — A  soldier  shot  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  jacketed  bullet  and  left  on  the  battlefield  in 
a  helpless  condition  without  any  attention  for  sev- 
eral hours  has  in  all  probability  a  better  chance  for 
recovery  than  the  wounded  who  is  at  once  picked 
up  and  carried  some  distance  for  surgical  aid,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  no  vessel  of  importance  has  been 
injured  producing  a  serious  internal  hemorrhage. 

The  importance  of  rest  for  patients  with  abdom- 
inal wounds  has  caused  several  writers  to  advocate 
in  all  earnestness  to  leave  them  on  the  field  and  to 
detail  hospital  corps  men  to  provide  shelter  and  at- 
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tention  for  a  time  until  it  is  felt  that  transportation 
is  iafe.  If  it  be  realized  that  the  services  of  the 
sanitary  personnel  are  strained  to  the  utmost  after 
an  important  engagement  and  that  tactical  situa- 
tions may  preclude  the  presence  of  non-combatants 
on  the  firing  line,  no  proof  is  needed  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  such  a  proposition. 

Transj)ort  cannot  be  avoided,  especially  in  win- 
ter time,  but  it  uuist  be  reduced,  as  far  as  its  harm- 
ful asiHTCts  are  concerned,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

The  writer  has  taught  the  litter-bearers  of  his 
command  to  caution  their  patients  to  completely 
relax  and  remain  passive  while  being  lifted  on  the 
litters,  to  carry  the  loaded  litters  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible to  the  nearest  station,  and  to  undertake  even 
that  only  after  the  administration  of  a  liberal  dose 
of  morphin  hypodermatically.  In  the  event  the 
drug  cannot  for  some  reason  be  injected  under  the 
skin  it  should  be  administered  by  mouth,  even 
though  this  apparently  violates  the  law  not  to  ad- 
minister a  drop  of  water. 

Morphin  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  is 
what  a  splint  is  to  a  fractured  extremity,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  without  it  many  wounded  soldiers 
that  have  reached  the  field  hospitals  or  dressing 
stations  and  made  eventual  recoveries  would  have 
died  on  the  transport  or  soon  after  reaching  its  des- 
tination. 

Complete  abstinence  from  food  and  drink. — This 
must  be  followed  explicitly.  Most  patients  suffering 
from  perforated  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
sufTer  intensely  from  thirst  and  beg  pitifully  for 
a  swallow  of  water  from  the  tempting  canteen.  I 
can  find  no  better  way  of  warning  then  to  repeat 
the  instructions  I  have  given  my  men  :  ".Xny  one 
of  you  who  will  yield  to  such  pleadings  is  gambling 
with  huiTian  life,  and  will  be  placed  before  a  court- 
martial  on  a  charge  of  murder." 

Civilian  surgeons  will  be  apt  to  ridicule  such  dras- 
tic teachings  to  sanitary  soldiers,  who,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  are  laymen.  How  often  have  patients 
after  laparotomies  taken  liberal  quantities  of  water 
when  not  observed  by  the  nurse  and  lived  to  laugh 
at  our  "science"?  This  has  happened  to  me  on 
two  occasions  and  no  peritonitis  resulted.  In  one 
instance  the  patient  vomited  soon  after  the  draught 
and  had  no  further  trouble  whatever.  In  both  cases 
the  section  was  done  for  the  removal  of  an  acutely 
inflamed  appendix. 

Rut  there  is  a  vast  difTerencc  between  an  aseptic 
wound  by  a  surgeon's  sharp  knife  producing  a  mini- 
mum of  trauma  to  the  tissues  involved  and  a  wound 
produced  by  a  missile. 


Statistics  are  easily  forgotten  and  I  will  there- 
fore restrict  myself  to  narrating  one  instance  dur- 
ing the  Boer  war  in  Africa  which  plainly  illustrates 
my  point. 

An  English  medical  ulViccr  and  a  line  ofticer  were 
shot  through  the  abdomen,  and  an  hour  or  so  later 
found  side  by  side  by  soldiers.  The  line  officer 
begged  for  a  drink  and  the  canteen  was  placed 
against  his  lips.  The  same  was  handed  the  wounded 
surgeon,  but  though  he  suffered  as  much  as  his 
comrade,  he  remembered  his  teachings  and  ener- 
getically waved  his  would-be  Samaritan  aside.  The 
doctor  recovered — the  line  officer  died,  though  both 
had  similar  injuries  and  were  placed  in  the  field 
hospital  at  the  same  time. 

Protection  against  infection. — The  small  wounds 
of  entrance  and  exit  produced  by  jacketed  bullets 
require  a  simple  dressing  such  as  is  afforded  by 
the  sterile  first-aid  packet.  Whether  the  wound 
margins  should  be  painted  with  iodine,  as  is  advo- 
cated by  some  writers,  or  let  alone,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  no  moment. 

Of  greater  importance  is  a  recent  contribution 
in  the  Military  Surgeon  by  Col.  Jacob  I-Vank,  Sur- 
geon-General of  Illinois,  the  well-known  Chicago 
surgeon,  who  maintains  that  the  treatment  of  cov- 
ering the  abdominal  wounds  with  aseptic  dressings 
is  all  wrong.  Indeed,  his  idea  is  revolutionary  in 
character. 

Frank  correctly  maintains  tliat  when  a  man  has 
been  hit  by  a  missile  of  small  caliber  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  tell  whether  viscera  have  been  per- 
forated or  not,  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  unmis- 
takingly  pointing  to  perforation.  lie  demands  that 
all  abdominal  gunshot  wounds  should  be  looked 
upon  as  perforating  ones,  as  far  at  least  as  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  in  order  to  run  no  risks  of  a 
false  diagnosis.  By  applying  a  sterile  dressing  wc 
protect  the  wound  channel  against  infection  from 
without,  but  at  the  same  time  we  occlude  the  wound 
and  allow  the  peritoneum  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
infection  from  within.  lie  believes  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  intestinal  flora  in  the  free  peritoneal 
cavity  plus  the  [Kissibie  pr«iiring  out  of  intestinal 
contents  will  produce  [x-rilonitis  in  a  very  few 
hours.  lie  furtlier  m.iintains  that  the  reason  so 
many  soldiers  have  dic<l  nfler  l.ii)arotnmy  in  the 
fields  hospitals  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  inability 
to  perform  this  n|H.Tation  ascptically,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  ojwration  is  jicrformed  too  late. 

Frank,  basing  on  niany  animal  experiments  and 
his  mmu-rous  observations  in  civil  practice,  advo- 
cates early  drainage  and  is  opposed  t<i  aseptic  occlu- 
sion.    Mis  lechnic  is  sim|>lc.     .\s  early  as  possible 
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after  receipt  of  injury  the  wound  of  entrance  (.exit, 
if  the  man  is  shot  through  the  back,  G.M.B.)  is  to 
be  drained  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  gauze 
wicking.  If  the  wound  is  too  small  for  the  inser- 
tion, it  should  be  enlarged  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
dilated  with  artery  forceps.  The  wick  should  be 
pushed  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  some  suit- 
able blunt  instrument.  Frank  recommends  that  one 
end  of  the  first  aid  bandage  be  used  as  a  wick 
(rolled  as  such  between  the  fingers)  and  the  rest 
used  as  an  ordinary  dressing  or  bandage  which  will 
prevent  the  wick  from  becoming  lost  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  He  has  so  much  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  early  drainage  that  in  the  absence  of  a  regula- 
tion first  aid  packet  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
any  ordinary  i)iece  of  clean  linen,  such  as  a  strip 
torn  from  a  shirt. 

Frank  makes  only  one  demand  and  that  is  that 
this  treatment  must  be  administered  very  early,  not 
later  than  two  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury.  I-'or  this  reason  he  advocates  that  all  com- 
batants should  be  given  proper  instruction,  so  that 
self  help  or  help  by  a  combatant  comrade  may  be 
on  hand  on  the  firing  line  proper,  if  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  sanitary  personnel  during  the  battle, 
a  thing  out  of  question  under  modern  conditions 
of  warfare. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  sanitary  per- 
sonnel do  reach  the  injured  they  should  resort  to 
the  same  method. 

Frank  believes  that  infection  will  be  prevented 
or  minimized  by  allowing  the  escape  of  all  infec- 
tious matter,  no  matter  of  what  character,  and  that 
in  all  perforations  of  the  hollow  viscera  the  trans- 
port will  be  robbed  of  its  horrors,  as  the  gases  have 
an  opportunity  to  escape,  I  presume,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  an  artificial  fistula  in  excessive 
tympany,  and  distention  of  the  bowels  and  stomach 
will  be  lessened  thereby. 

If  I  am  permitted  to  comment  somewhat  on  this 
teaching,  I  may  say  that  theoretically  at  least  the 
idea  is  sound.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  animal 
experiments — and  this  the  writer  will  do  in  the 
near  future — that  the  problem  will  work  out  in 
practice  as  well,  then  Colonel  Frank  will  have  ren- 
dered the  science  of  military  surgery  a  great  service. 

On  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  Frank  is  violat- 
ing the  law  of  "non  nocere,"  as  the  rolling  of  the 
sterile  gauze  into  a  wick  by  dirty  fingers — and  in 
the  field  the  fingers  of  all  who  cannot  disinfect  them 
will  be  dirty — but  there  is  of  course  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  between  dirt  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  infec- 
tious material,  and  Frank  maintains  that  the  endo- 
genic infection  by,  let  us  say,  the  colon  bacillus  is 
so    much    more    dangerous,   that   contact    infection 


loses  its  significance,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  wound  is  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age. 

Of  course  even  that  danger  could  be  eliminated 
to  a  great  extent  and  even  the  very  remote  danger 
from  tetanus,  if  the  government  would  add  a  long 
piece  of  wicking  and  an  applicator  to  the  fir.st  aid 
outfit. 

The  principle  of  drainage  is  favored  by  practi- 
cally all  authorities  when  the  external  wounds  are 
large. 

The  following  general  rules  can  be  accepted  as 
axiomatic  for  frontal  aid  stations : 

( 1 )  If  the  abdominal  wound  is  large  and  the 
viscera  do  not  protrude,  gauze  drainage  is  impera- 
tive. At  the  regimental  aid  stations  it  is  best  to 
tamponade  such  wounds  preparatory  to  transport. 
Sutures  of  fascia,  muscles,  and  skin  can  be  under- 
taken at  the  dressing  stations,  where  the  facilities 
for  emergency  surgery  are  better. 

(2)  Prolapsed  bowels,  if  not  otherwise  injured, 
should  be  cleansed  with  great  gentleness  by  a  piece 
of  sterile  gauze  and  returned  to  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. It  is  imperative  that  all  forcible  manipulations 
of  the  prolapsed  intestine  be  avoided.  A  simple 
and  effective  way  to  cause  reduction  is  to  separate 
and  lift  up  the  wound  margins  and  to  allow  the 
bowels  to  fall  back  by  gravitation.  Occasionally  the 
improvised  Trendelenburg  posture  will  be  found 
helpful. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  prolapsed  bowel  is  found 
to  be  injured,  intestinal  suture  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  the  front.  It  is  best  to  secure  the  exposed 
bowel  loops  by  means  of  a  piece  of  gauze  strip,  so 
that  they  cannot  escape  back  into  the  abdomen,  and 
apply  voluminous  dressings,  to  protect  against  in- 
jury. Such  patients  should  be  sent  to  the  rear  with 
a  special  message  indicating  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury where  suture  or  resection  can  be  performed  in 
lege  art  is. 

( To  be  continued.) 


SuRGic.\L  Trauma  and  Infection. 
The  question  frequently  arises  in  the  minds  of 
operators  why  in  two  clean  operations  done  for  the 
same  thing  under  similar  circumstances  one  be- 
comes badly  infected  and  the  other  heals  per  pri- 
nianif  It  is  chance;  the  number  and  virulence  of 
bacteria  entering  the  wounds  may  be  the  same ;  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  operations  may  be 
the  same,  the  total  resistance  of  the  two  patients 
may  be  the  same,  and  still  one  may  suppurate  and 
the  other  heal.  If  a  devitalization  is  done  at  point 
A  and  if  the  few  bacteria  admitted  are  lodged  at 
point  B,  which  is  healthy,  no  infection  occurs.  But 
if  they  lodge  at  point  A,  the  two  factors  necessary 
for  infection  meet,  and  infection  cannot  fail  to  fol- 
low.— W.  A.  Bryan,  in  The  Southern  Practitioner. 
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NOTES    ON    A    CASE    OF    ACUTE    POST- 
OPERATIVE DILATATION  OF  THE 
STOMACH. 
Goodrich  B.  Rhodes,  A.B.,  M.D.. 
Junior  Surgeon  to  Cincinnati  City  Hospital,  and  Episcopal 
Hospital   (or  Children. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


It  is  a  fairly  accurate  observation  that  the  less 
sharply  defined  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  or 
etiology  of  a  lesion,  so  much  greater  is  the  mass  of 
literature  on  the  subject.  Until  a  problem  in  path- 
ogenesis is  solved,  however,  each  new  fact  or  obser- 
vation has  a  definite  value,  and  should  be  reported. 
Therefore,  the  following  case  is  related.  Certain 
features  are  of  interest,  and  the  accompanying 
radiograph  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first 
to  be  presented  in  reports  of  post-operative  dilata 
tion  or  atony  of  the  stomach. 

Case: — .\  well-built,  well-nourished  white  man. 
aged  18  years,  was  brought  to  the  City  Hospital 
May  4,  1912,  on  the  service  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Kramir 
with  a  stab-wound  of  the  left  side.  He  had  had  .: 
fight,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  stabbed  fron; 
al)ove  downward  with  a  "Barlow"  pockct-knifr 
I  le  had  been  drinking,  but  was  not  intoxicated. 

His  head,  neck,  and  extremities  were  found  nor 
mal,  his  heart  sounds  clear  and  strong.  The  right 
^ide  of  his  chest  was  also  normal.  The  abdomen 
Aas  distinctly  rigid  over  the  upper  and  left  quad- 
rant, but  only  slightly  sensitive. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  tenth  intir 

ostal  space  and  anterior  axillary  line  was  a  small 

>tab-wound,  which  undoubtedly  penetrated  the  ab 

domcn,  for  a  small  piece  of  omentum  was  seen  pro 

truding  through  the  wound. 

Expansion  of  the  left  chest  was  limited,  but  nor- 
mal resonance  seemed  to  be  present  and  the  breath - 
ounds  were  present  over  the  whole  lung,  but  not 
.IS  clear  and  strong  as  on  the  right  side.    Tempera- 
ture, 97.4° ;  pulse,  96;  respiration,  24. 

I  saw  the  patient  about  one  hour  after  his  admis 

ion  to  the  hospital,  and  because  his  wound  evi- 

■  Icntly  penetrated  the  abdomen,  and  because  he  had 

increasing  abdominal  rigidity  and  pain,  I  operated 

rnmcdiately : 

Ether  anesthesia,  by  drop  method.  Incision 
through  left  rectus  sheath,  in  epigastric  region, 
.  •  four  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  The  ab- 
1  '  ti  was  thoroughly  explored  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  upper  left  quadrant.  The  intestines 
were  found  distended,  but  no  hemorrhage  or  vis- 
rrr.il  lc^:l•tl<^  were  discovered.  The  omentum  was 
rffil.K  <.l  in  its  normal  position,  after  removing  the 


infected  portion  which  protruded  through  the  stab- 
wound.  .\  drain  was  placed  in  the  stab-wound  and 
the  laparotomy  incision  was  closed.  There  was  no 
rough  maniijulation  uf  the  viscera,  no  greater  pull- 
ing or  dragging  upon  mesenteric  attachments  than 
is  usual  in  other  intra-abdominal  work.  The  jialient 
returned  to  the  ward  in  very  good  condition;  he 
was  given  a  hypodermatic  injccticm  of  morphine, 
grain  J4,  and  he  had  a  comfortable  night.  The 
morning  after  the  operation  he  had  a  temperature 
of  98.8°,  pulse  12,  and  respiration  20. 

lie  continued  in  good  condition  until  two  days 
after  operation,  when  he  became  restless  and  vom- 
ited four  ounces  of  dark  green  material,  thought 
by  the  nurse  to  be  fragments  of  pickles.  He  was 
very  noisy  and  begged  for  water,  which  was  given 
him  ()</  HhituMt.     He  compl.iineil  nf  pain  in  his  left 


side  atitl  liia  teniiieialurc  ro.-^c  U>  lUU  ,  pul.se  104, 
respirations  30.  Drain  removed.  His  restlessness 
and  thirst  became  very  severe,  and  the  vomiting 
occurred  again,  six  ounces  of  the  same  greenish 
material.  The  interne  gave  him  morpiiinc.  grain  ',4, 
and  he  slept  through  the  night  The  third  morn- 
ing the  vomiting  and  restlessness  continued,  and 
the  vomitus  assumed  a  fecal  character,  with  a  very 
foul  odpr.  Urinalysis  showed  nfirmal  urine  and  he 
was  voiding  sufficient  quantity.  I  found  his  abdo- 
men great  distended,  but  fairly  .soft  and  with  no 
mas*  to  be  demonslratc«l,  and  lym[)anitir  over  the 
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whole  extent,  with  no  abnormal  peristalsis ;  pulse 
116,  respirations  30.  I  ordered  a  turpentine  enema 
given  immediately,  and  the  patient  expelled  a  large 
amount  of  flatus,  but  no  stool. 

Fearing  post-operative  paralytic  ileus,  or  acute 
dilatation  of  stomach,  eserine  salicylate  and  strych- 
nine sulphate  were  ordered,  together  with  gastric 
lavage.  The  orders  in  regard  to  the  eserine  and 
strychnine  were  assiduously  carried  out,  but  the 
lavage  was  entirely  neglected. 

The  lad's  appearance  was  not  that  of  a  desper- 
ately sick  patient,  but  his  vomiting,  which  now  be- 
came very  frequent,  and  the  advent  of  severe  hic- 
cough, coupled  with  the  abdominal  distension  which 
enemata  and  rectal  tubes  failed  to  relieve,  provided 
a  gloomy  prognostic  picture.  At  no  time  from  now 
on  did  his  temperature  rise  above  99.6°,  running 
very  frequently  subnormal,  as  low  as  97°  ;  but  his 
pulse  rate  continued  elevated,  between  90  and  120, 
usually  over  100,  until  late  in  the  course  of  his 
illness. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  his  operation  he  was  given 
bismuth  subcarbonate,  2  ounces,  in  a  bottle  of  bovi- 
lac,  and  his  abdomen  w-as  .r-rayed  twelve  hours 
later,  by  Dr.  Sidney  Lange,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  plate  here  reproduced. 

The  radiograph  shows  the  condition  very  clearly. 
There  had  been  absolutely  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  stomach  to  empty  itself,  and  none  of  the  bis- 
muth has  passed  even  beyond  the  cardiac  half  of 
the  stomach.  It  lies  in  the  concavity  formed  by  the 
vertebrae  and  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  the  atonic 
gastric  musculature  has  not  liad  force  enough  to 
lift  it  over  the  vertebral  volumn.  There  is  gas  in 
the  intestines,  but  the  sacculi  of  the  large  intestine 
are  fairly  sharply  defined,  and  as  the  boy  was  pass- 
ing flatus,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  paresis  did 
not  involve  the  large  intestine.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  patient  had  a  stool  and  from  then  on  rapidly 
progressed  to  recovery. 

In  reviewing  this  case  certain  features  stand  out 
in  contrast  to  the  reported  cases,  chief  among  which 
are  the  discrepancy  between  the  patient's  appear- 
ance and  the  gravity  of  his  symptoms,  and  the  fact 
that  the  urinary  secretion  was  undiminished. 

The  pathogenesis  of  this  case  would  seem  to  fall 
under  the  neuropathic  theory  of  grastic  dilatation, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  here  a  diaphragmatic  lesion  in 
all  probability  involving  either  directly,  or  in  its 
reparative  process,  some  fibers  of  the  solar  plexus. 
That  this  lesion  must  have  been  of  sonsiderable  bac- 
terial or  mechanical  irritability  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  efTort  on  the  part  of  the  omentum  to  wall  it 
off,  for  even  in  the  short  time  between  the  patient's 


injury  and  his  admission  to  the  hospital  the  omen- 
tum had  worked  itself  into  the  wound.  The  occur- 
rence of  hiccough  could  be  explained  as  phrenic 
nerve  irritation,  but  the  continued  abdominal  dis- 
tension might  also  produce  it  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  direct  irritation. 

Although  this  patient  recovered  with  no  treat- 
ment except  eserine  and  strychnine  and  enemata, 
gastric  lavage  should  never  be  omitted. 

Indeed,  if  gastric  lavage  were  used  as  a  routine 
following  all  abdominal  operations,  performed 
either  on  the  patient's  return  to  the  ward  or,  better 
still,  while  on  the  table,  we  would  not  only  lessen 
the  post-operative  vomiting  and  discomfort,  but  in 
a  large  measure  would  also  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  post-operative  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

4  West  Seventh  St. 


A  Simple  Redlxtion  of  Shoulder  Dislocations. 
My  mode  of  procedure  is  the  acme  of  simplic- 
ity, and  is  as  follows :  Having  divested  my  pa- 
tient of  all  clothing  necessary — it  is  not  always 
requisite  to  remove  the  vest  and  shirt — I  place 
him  on  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position  and  grasp 
the  wrist  of  the  injured  side,  the  third  party  do- 
ing the  same  with  the  sound  one.  We  then  raise 
both  arms  straight  above  the  head,  taking  care 
to  keep  them  parallel,  and  extending  them  up- 
wards till  the  patient  is  just  raised  from  the 
ground,  at  which  point  a  click  is  heard  and  felt 
and  the  dislocation  is  reduced  without  further 
manipulaticm,  except  that  occasionally  in  cases  of 
subscapular  dislocation  it  may  be  necessary  to 
slightly  rotate  the  arm  from  right  to  left  in  the 
case  of  left,  and  from  left  to  right  in  that  of  the 
right  arm.  These  movements  are,  of  course,  car- 
ried out  during  extension. — Julius  Caesar  in  The 
Lancet. 


P.unful  Heel. 
.Painful  heel  is  frequently  due  to  an  exostosis,  a 
spur,  on  the  bottom  of  the  calcaneum.  In  cases  of 
long  standing  rebellious  pain  under  the  heel,  it  is 
wise  to  radiograph  in  order  to  see  whether  this 
lesion  is  present.  While  we  sometimes  find  this 
condition  in  patients  complaining  of  no  pain  under 
the  heel,  it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that 
removal  of  these  spurs  when  present  in  "pain- 
ful heel,"  is  followed  by  abatement  of  symptoms. 
Before,  however,  such  spurs  are  removed,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  take  pressure  off  from 
them  by  means  of  well-fitting  arches,  felt  rings,  or 
other  devices  designed  to  take  weight  ofif  from  the 
painful  heel. — E.  S.  Geist,  in  The  Saint  Paul  Medi- 
cal Journal. 
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IN.STRL'MENTS    FOR    ME.\SURING    JOINT 

MOVEMENTS  .^ND  DEFORMITIES 

IN  FR.\CTLRE  TRE.\TMENT. 

11.  C.  GiFFORD,  M.D., 
SYR.^CL•SE,   N.    V. 


The  instruments  described  below  were  evolved 
by  the  author  in  response  to  his  own  needs  in  frac- 
ture work. 

While  they  have  only  an  interest  in  curative 
value,  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  results  of  treat- 
ment :  they  are  a  source  of  intense  interest  to  the 
patient  in  the  progress  of  his  case,  and  they  con- 
stitute at  least  a  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  from  the  inexact  art  it  has  al- 
ways been  to  the  more  exact  science  it  is  bound  to 
become. 

No  figures  are  given  of  average  measurements  in 
a  series  of  individuals  because  the  instruments  ap- 
ply only  to  the  extremities,  of  which  there  is  usually 
a  sound  side  that  forms  a  better  criterion  of  the 
nnriiia!    iTviticii  of   thi-   injured   menilK-r   tlian   does 


II.      INSTRUME.NT     FOR     MEASURING     THE     FLEXION 
AND    EXTENSION    OF   THE    FOOT,    ALSO   THE    POSI- 
TION OF  THE  FOOT  WITH   REGARD  TO  THE 
LEG,  ANTERO-POSTERIORLV    (FIG.  2). 

The  requisite  parts  of  this  instrument  are:  (1)  a 
part  for  indicating  the  line  of  the  leg;  (2)  a  part 
for  the  line  of  the  foot;  and  (3)  a  part  for  record- 
ing the  movement  between  the  first  two. 

The  line  of  the  leg  is  best  taken  along  the  pos- 
tero-internal  border  of  the  tibial  shaft  and  internal 
malleolus;  the  line  of  the  foot  between  the  ball  of 
the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 

.An  appropriately  shaped  clasp  (A)  resting 
against  the  postero-intcrnal  border  of  the  tibia  at 
a  given  distance  from  the  tuberosity,  is  adjusted  to 
a  longitudinal  rod  (B)  lying  along  the  groove  be- 
tween the  internal  malleolus  and  heel,  snugly 
against  the  former.     The  second  part  consists  of  a 
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that  of  the  corres|K»nding  member  of  other  indi- 


1.       IN.STKLUENT      Fc;R      MEASURING      THE      LATERAL 
MOVEMENTS  OF  THE    ANKLE    JOINT    (FIG.    1). 

.■\  hinge  (A),  fitting  into  the  groove  between  the 
external  malleolus  and  calcaneum,  is  attached  to  a 
band  (  B )  lying  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  mal- 
leolus.    Attached   laterally  at   right  angles  to  and 

entered  to  the  hinge  of  this  band  is  a  quadrant 
'  C).  -At  the  proximal  end  of  the  band  is  a  socket 
(D».  into  which  is  set  a  rod  (E)  long  enough  to 
reach  the  calf.     Near  the  proximal  end  of  this  rod 

>  adjusted  a  shouldered  piece  (F),  which  sets 
.il^ainst  the  postero-intemal  border  of  the  tibia.  The 
lower  leaf  of  the  hinge  consists  of  a  plate  (G), 
whi.  h  lies  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  calca- 
nriin  To  the  portion  of  the  hinge  (A)  formed 
t,.  •  .•  Til-irr  (C)  is  fixed  a  pointer  (H),  which  in- 
.:  the  quadrant  the  degrees  of  movement 
.iSducted  and  adductcd. 


band  (C)  beneath  the  heel  and  toe.  .\t  right  angles 
to  this  band  is  riveted  a  quadrant  (D)  centered  to 
a  second  rod  (E)  held  perpendicular  to  (Bj  by  a 
double  socket  (F).  The  third  part  consists  of  a 
pointer  (G)  held  parallel  to  the  rod  (E)  by  a  socket 
similar  to  (  F ).  As  the  second  part  revolves  around 
the  roti  (  E )  the  degrees  of  movement  are  indicated 
on  the  quadrant  by  the  pointer. 

The  instrument  is  adjustable  to  either  leg  for  the 
purjKjsc  of  comparison. 

I'or  estimating  the  position  of  the  foot  with  re- 
gard to  the  leg  antero-postcriorly,  as  in  I'otts  frac- 
l\ire.  the  most  dependable  landmarks  are  the  line  of 
the  tibia  described  alxive  and  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid,  while  the  feet  arc  in  the  same  degree  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

First:  Mark  the  tubercle  of  the  schajKjid  on 
both  feet  with  a  small  cross,  the  limbs  of  which 
are  equidistant  from  the  edges  of  the  tubercle. 

Second:  Take  the  angle  of  flexion  of  the  in- 
jured foot. 
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Third :  Estimate  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  base-rod  (B)  and  scaphoid  on  the  sound 
side  while  the  foot  is  in  a  degree  of  flexion  equal 
to  that  on  the  injured  side. 

Fourth :  Estimate  the  same  perpendicular  dis- 
tance on  the  injured  side  and  compare  the  two. 
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Fig.   3. 

III.       INSTRUMENT    FOR     MEASURING    THE     ANGULA- 
TION  OF  THE  KNEE,   ELBOW,   AND   WRIST,   ALSO 
THE   CARRYING  ANGLE  OF  THE 
ELBOW    (fig.   3). 

Two  clasps  (A),  each  consisting  of  two  semi- 
circular bands  connected  by  a  bridge,  are  attached 
one  to  each  end  of  a  rod   (B),  which  is  set  into  a 


socket  on  the  end  of  each  leaf  of  a  hinge  (D),  to 
one  part  of  which  is  centered  a  quadrant  (E),  to 
the  other  a  pointer  (F). 

One  clasp  is  set  astride,  say,  the  forearm,  the 
other  astride  the  arm ;  and  as  the  elbow  is  bent  the 
degree  of  movement  is  read  from  the  quadrant. 

For  measuring  the  carrying  angle,  the  instrument 
is  best  placed  with  its  hinge  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  internal  epicondyle,  the  clasps  on  the  corre- 
sponding sides  of  the  arm  and  forearm. 


IV.       INSTRUMENT    FOR    MEASURING    THE    CIRCULAR 
MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   RADIUS    (fIG.    4). 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  clamp  (Ij  adjust- 
able to  the  expansion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
to  which  clamp  is  fixed  a  pointer  playing  around  a 
quadrant  (2)  attached  to  the  clamp  by  a  ferrule 
through  which  slides  a  rod  that  at  the  elbow  passes 
through  a  standard  (3)  surmounted  by  a  gable 
ridge  on  which  rests  the  groove  between  olecranon 
process  and  internal  condyle.  To  this  standard  is 
fastened  a  reach  (4)  that  clasps  the  arm  higher  up, 
holding  it  in  fixed  position  both  laterally  and  from 
before  backward. 

As  the  radius  moves  around  the  ulna,  carrying 
the  clamp  and  pointer  with  it,  the  amount  of  move- 
ment is  read  off  on  the  quadrant. 


Strangulated  Hernia. 
Most  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  give  posi- 
tive evidence  of  intestinal  obstruction,  besides 
the  local  sign  of  an  unreducible  hernia,  but 
Strangulation  may  exist  without  marked  signs  of 
obstruction,  as  for  instance,  we  may  have  a  large 
mass  of  omentum  incarcerated,  with  shock, 
vomiting  and  the  local  signs  present,  and  yet  the 
bowels  continue  to  move,  until  a  peritonitis  pro- 
duces the  obstruction  and  death. — F.  Flaherty,  in 
iV.  Y.  State  Journal  of  Medicine. 


The  Mastoid  in  Otitis  Media. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  to-day  that  all 
cases  of  acute  middle  ear  suppuration  are  com- 
plicated by  an  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells. 
In  favorable  cases  the  mucous  membrane  alone 
is  involved  and  absorption  of  the  pus  from  the 
mastoid  cavity  slowly  takes  place  before  or  after 
the  middle  ear  has  healed ;  at  other  times  an 
osteitis  of  the  mastoid  develops,  and  healing,  if 
it  does  take  place,  occurs  very  slowly.  It  may 
be  questionable  if  a  true  osteitis  of  the  mastoid 
cells  ever  heals  completely  without  operative  in- 
tervention.-— Wm.  Mithoefer,  in  the  Lancet-Clinic. 


Tetanus  Antitoxin  in  Open  Fractures. 
The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  open  frac- 
tures cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  reference 
to  the  administration  of  tetanus  antitoxin.  Al- 
though no  surgeon  who  considers  himself  worthy 
of  the  name  would  think  of  omitting  the  ad- 
ministration of  tetanus  antitoxin,  yet  its  use  is 
by  no  means  as  general  as  it  should  be.  The  all 
too  frequent  occurrence  of  tetanus,  following  the 
open  fractures,  as  seen  in  some  of  our  general 
hospitals,  is  proof  of  the  fact.  More  general  use 
of  tetanus  antitoxin  is  to  be  urged  upon  all 
physicians. — J.  L.  Bendell,  in  Albany  Medical 
Annals. 
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NON-DESCENT   OF   THE   CECUM    OCCUR- 
RING   IN    A    CASE    OF    ACUTE 
APPENDICITIS. 
Rov.\LE  H.  Fowler.  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


R.  R.,  station  agent  in  employ  of  Long  Island 
Railroad  was  seen  in  a  consultation  with  Dr.  N.  S. 


There  were  rigidity  and  tenderness  in  the  right 
upper  quadrant,  somewhat  low  for  gall-bladder  in- 
fection and  high  for  appendiceal.  High  appendicitis 
wa.s  diagnosed. 

The  patient  was  removed  at  once  to  the  South- 
am[)toii  Hospital  and  subjected  to  operation.  The 
abdomen  was  opened  through  a  modified  McBumey 
incision,  and  after  a  rather  pri'iracted  search  I  came 


Vtf.    I.     Three    iuccrs^ivc    itjicct    of    the    digestive    tube 
metenlefiet   in    the    human    feliu:      1,    Stomach,      i.    Duo'lei 
Snull    Inlcltine;      4.    Colon;       5,    Vitteline    Duct:       b,    Cec 
Great    Omentum:      8,    .Ntevoduodenum:      9,    Mesentery:       II 
c.jlon    (modified    from   Tournctix). 


upon  a  condition  which  is  illustrated  in  I-ig.  2.  The 
appendix  was  adherent  through  its  entire  length 
to  the  posterior  cecal  wall.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  cecum  in  addition  to  preserving  the  fetal  posi- 
tion, showed  the  persistence  of  the  conical  type.  The 
appendix  was  bulbous  at  the  end,  constricted  at 
its  middle.  It  was  excised  unruptured,  the  base 
tied  off  and  the  wound  closed  around  a  small  cigar- 
ette drain,  inserted  into  the  bed  which  the  appendix 
had  occupied.  Upon  splitting  the  appendix  it  was 
found  to  be  distended  with  pus.  Following  a  super- 
ficial infection,  the  wound  healed.  When  the  pati- 
ent was  last  seen  in  October,  1912,  he  was  in  vig- 
orous, robust  health  carrying  on  his  duties,  per- 
fectly cured,  without  bulging  at  the  site  of  the  in- 
cision, and  with  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  non- 
descent  of  the  cecum.  I-'igure  1  shows  the  various 
stages  of  the  developmental  prnnt  of  the  cecum. 


WaHhams  July  3\,   1912.  at  Wcsthampton  Beach, 
\cu    V..rk. 

lie  'i.iii  l»€en  ill  for  two  days.  His  chief  com- 
plaints were  peri-umbilical  cramps  and  vomiting. 
The  temperature  was  101.4* ;  pulse  110,  respiration 
26. 


Pericarditis  Simulating  AnrwMiNAi.  Disease. 
Pericarditis  may  give  rise  to  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastrium,  with  vomitini;  and  with 
rigidity  of  recti,  ami  may  simulate  al>dr>minnl  dis- 
ease. Lesions  of  the  spine  an'l  spinal  cord  some- 
times produce  ahflf)minal  |>aiii.  and  may  simulate 
gastric  ulcer,  es|)ecially  when  vomiting  is  pres- 
ent.—  R.  J.  M.  BiTiiANAV,  in  Medical  Press  and 
Circular. 
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OUR  "PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICAL 
ETHICS." 

We  believe  in  the  practice  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  medical  ethics,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  re- 
lax a  jot  in  the  strictest  application  of  any  detail 
of  the  principles  of  those  ethics  that  is  based  on 
common  sense  or  reflects  the  proper  professional 
spirit.  But,  believing  also  that  our  code  of  medi- 
cal ethics  lost  much  of  its  great  dignity  when  it 
was  transmuted  from  the  unwritten  expression 
of  the  professional  conscience  to  a  printed  primer 
of  precise  "principles,"  we  must  protest  against 
one  of  these  "principles"  that  is  absurd,  archaic 
and  inconsistent. 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  Chapter  II., 
Article  I.,  Section  5  of  the  revised  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, published  two  years  ago: 

It  is  unprofessional  to  receive  remuneration  from 
patents   for  surgical   instruments   or  medicines;     .     .     . 

This  rule  would  mark  as  unprofessional,  by 
our  standard,  the  great  Paul  Ehrlich,  who  has 
received  a  royalty  on  every  ampoule  of  salvarsan 
and  neosalvarsan.  Why  is  it  "unprofessional"  to 
receive  a  remuneration  from  patents  on  surgical 
instruments?  Why  is  it  not  equally  "unprofes- 
sional" to  receive  royalties  from  medical  books, 
equally  sold  to  professional  brethren?  Why  is 
it  not  equally  "unprofessional"  to  receive  fees  for 
instructing  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  stu- 


dents? The  Hippocratic  oath  proscribes  the  tak- 
ing of  such  fees,  and  the  professor  who  adminis- 
ters that  oath  at  graduation  exercises  draws  his 
salary  from  the  students'  pocketbooks !  The  pro- 
scription against  royalties  on  instrument  patents 
is  as  outworn  in  principle  as  the  Hippocratic  pro- 
scription against  fees  for  tuition. 

Our  printed  ethics,  be  it  noted,  does  not  gain- 
say the  patenting  of  instruments,  but  merely  the 
profiting  by  such  patents.  Yet  the  only  basis,  in 
tradition,  for  this  rule  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
patenting  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  exclusive 
use — of  which  mischievous  practice  we  have  the 
illustrious  recent  instance  of  the  secret  employ- 
ment of  the  obstetric  forceps  by  the  Chamber- 
lains, a  trifle  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Any 
physician  who  would  want  to  patent  an  instru- 
ment to  secure  its  use  to  himself  alone  would  not 
be  the  sort  of  man  who  would  bother  himself 
much  about  "principles"  or  "ethics";  nor,  prob- 
ably, would  his  device  be  of  such  a  character  that 
its  monopoly  would  seriously  concern  the  pro- 
fession. 

Now  that   the   American   Medical   Association 

is  about  to  meet  again,  we  hope  the  House  of 

Delegates  will  omit  this  sentence  from  Section 

5  or,  if  something  about  patents  must  be  said, 

amend  it  to  read : 

It  is  unprofessional  to  patent  surgical  instruments  or 
medicines  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  manu- 
facture and  sale. 

Although  this  is  the  only  "principle  of  medical 
ethics"  which  ought  to  be  omitted  because  it  is 
wrong,  there  are  several  others  that  ought  to 
be  omitted  or  altered  because  they  are  silly. 

Chapter  II.,  Article  II.,  Section  3,  says: 

When  a  physician  or  a  member  of  his  dependent 
family  is  seriously  ill,  he  or  his  family  should  select  a 
physician  from  among  his  neighboring  colleagues  to 
take  charge  of  the  case. 

Probably  the  sick  physician  has  many  patients 
in  more  or  less  distant  communities.  Why  less 
than  they  may  he  not  feel  privileged  to  select 
his  medical  attendant  outside  of  his  neighbor- 
hood? If  he  does  not  want  any  of  his  "neigh- 
boring colleagues,"  why  "should"  he  (and  of 
course  he  won't)  "select  a  physician  from  among" 
them  ?  However,  he  may  console  himself,  if  he 
does  not  break  this  rule,  with  the  surprising  in- 
formation that 

Other  physicians  may  be  associated  in  the  care  of 
the  patient  as  consultants. 

This  is  gratifying,  but  not  enough.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  sick  physician  may  employ 
a  trained  nurse  if  he  can  afford  it. 


^     ^-^^-I"-  ^^   «                 EptTOEIALS. loc»:l''"'"'.coT.  ^^^ 

Chapter  II.,  Article  IV.,  Section  1.  savs:  patient's  disorder;  nor  should  the  .<:°""«  °^,„"7^"^* 

t^               '                                                          -  of  tiic  jihysician,  directly   or  indirectly,  tend  to  aimin- 

The  physician,   in   his   intercourse  with   a  patient  un-  ish   the   trust   reposed   in   the   attending   physician, 

dcr  the  care  of  another  phvsician  should  observe  the  ,      ,                       ,  ,                ,                  -^    _^,„:„„   :» 

strictest  caution  and  reserve;    ...    nor  should  the  And  one  Would  c.xpcct  a  precise  meaning  in 

course    of    conduct    of   the    physician,    directly    or    in-  these  published  "principles,  "  for  the  prosy,  per- 

dircctlv,    tend    to    diminish    the    trust    reposed    in    the  .   ,     ^               ,             .,                    i  i   »      t  .     ^„..',  »Ur^^ 

attcn.lmK  physician.  nicketv— and  puerile— pamphlet  of  twenty-three 

and  Section  4  savs:  tiny  pages  has  three  and  a  half  pages  of  index 

...     he    should    not    make    comments    on     .     .     .  containing   one    hundred    and    forty-two   entries! 

the  practice  of  the  one  who  preceded  him.  Although  there  is  much  that  is  amusing  in  the 

Quite  correct,  and  so  elementary  that  the  ethi-  composition  of  these  "principles  of  ethics."  the 
cally  inclined  physician  does  not  need  to  be  told  .^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  funniest  part  of  it.  Who  would 
this  and  the  unethically  inclined  will  not  heed  ^^j^^j^  ^f  looking  in  an  index  for  such  subject- 
it;  but  how  square  these  declarations  with  the  headines  as" 

following  concerning  consultations?     (Chap.  II.,  Adequate  [service  for  compensation]. 

Art.  III.,  Sec.  1) :  Activity  [in  public  health  matters]. 

All   the  physicians  interested  in   the  case   should  be  »       .•    "     r„u. .,.;..:., ^'^  ^ot;<.nf1 

frank  and  candid  with  the  patient  and  his  family.  Another   [physician  S  patient]. 

If  a  phvsician  replace  a  colleague  in  the  care  The  absurdly  numerous  cross-references  in  the 

of  a  patient  he  should,  of  course,  "observe  the  index   to   this   tiny   publication   of   twenty-three 

strictest   caution   and    rese^^■e••   concerning   that  P^ges  quite  outdo  the  amusing  instance  of  fifteen 

colleague's   diagnosis  and   treatment,   but   if.   in  index  entries  for  the  'absurd  tale  about  a  cocka- 

consultation.   the   practitioner  is  found   to  have  too"    in    Mivart's    "Ongm    of    Human    Reason. 

made  an  egregious  blunder  or  if.  as  also  often  Here  are  samples: 

happens,    the    consultant    himself    suggests    an  £?"'^^'""'T  rV'^i!.'rif'°rnnL'mned 19 

'^^            .             .                                                  °  Division    of    fees,    secret,    condcmnea iv 

asinine  diagnosis  or  treatment,   "all   the   physi-  Secret  division  of  fees  condemned 19 

cians  interested  in  the  case  should  be  frank  and  Delicacy,  secrecy  and  patience  3 

,.,.,,              .                 .  ,  •     r        •,     ,M      A     J     r  Patience,  delicacy  and  secrecy    3 

candid  with  the  patient  and  his  family!       And  if  Secrecy,  patience  and  delicacy   3 

the  patient,  dving  or  afflicted  with  an   incurable  ^har'atans    Public  to  be  warned  concerning 21 

*                     ...           ,  .                        .          ,  Public  to  be  warned  concerning  charlatans SI 

malady,    hopefully    inquires    his    prognosis,    the  Warn  public  concerning  charlatans 21 

physicians  "should   be   frank   and   candid" — and  Neither  as  a  literary  product  nor  as  a  dignified 

brutal,    else    unethical!      Of   course,    all    of   this  expression  of  the  lofty  principles  that,  trailition- 

doesn't  mean  any  of  that;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ^llv,  govern  the  ethics  of  our  great  profession, 

that  this  printed  primer  declares  that  it  is  merely  jg  there  much  to  be  proud  of  in  this  little  publi- 

cxpressing  in  a  general   way  the  duties  of  the  cation.     The  rcvi.'^ion  needs  to  be  revised! 

physician,  it  is  a  precise  and  proper  little  primer  \V.  M.   B. 

that  seems  to  have  tried  to  say  almost  everything  

that   its  authors  could   think  of  on   the  subject  yj^p    FUNDS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    COL- 

Cnot  even  failing  to  note  that  a  sick  physician  j  pf^jr  Qp  SL'RGEONS. 

mieht   have   the  benefit  of  consultants),  and   it  ^     ,         ot  •     m -i    i  i   i  •         -,  .  ,.  ,.„^:»^  »k. 

.           .              ....  On  June  22  in  Philadelphia.  lUSt  preceding  the 

ive  said  what  thev  meant.  .          ,   ..        .                   xi    r   ,i    a,--^,.:,.;,,^ 

,..,,,._       ,'..■■        ...  meeting  of   the   .American    Medical    Association, 

I.   Article    Iv.   Sec.  2. — .^   phvsician   should  "                                       .     .                          -n    i     i  i    ■» 

K-  social  calls  on  those  who  are  under  the  the  .American   College  ot   .Surgeons  will   hold   its 

care    of    other    physicians    without    the  second     convocation.      Several     hundred     fellow- 

.ind   consent    of   the   attendant,   etc.  ...                  ..                  ,       . 

i.r    ..nd  Mrs.  Optic  regret  that  the  principles  ships  will  be  awarded  with  interesting,  academic 

of  medical  ethics  prevent  them  from  accepting  the  ceremony. 

.         t  ,.       r-       ■     c      J-                  \_    1  When  the  co   etre  was  organized  a  vear  ago  wc 

kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Cervix  for  dinner  on  April  »*"«-■•  i-"-           >.                s                 "       ,       , 

,      .          .           ^  ^       .       I.             c          .t.       -.        f  inouired    in   these  columns,  what   is  to  be  done 

1.  since  the  unfortunate  absence  from  the  city  of  ""i"'"-  '• 

_      _,                  1       •    .             L 1                     i.-    1          1  with  the  huee  sum  of  monev  that  will  accumu- 

Dr   rc<'.Trv  makes  It  impossible  to  secure  his  knowl-  wim  im  iiuk».  a                        . 

,■           .  „  late   from    the   $2.->   initiation   fees  of   the   fellows 

encr  .iri'l  consent.  .    ^,              .    ,               .       -.i          i        i 

,                   u-      -        J         •.                   •.        u  .  and  their  Sa  annual  dues  and.  with  such  a  large 

<  »f  course,  this.  too.  doesn  t  mean  quite  what  ""'"  "'^      *           ...              i      /   .i           a 

„          .      •    •          1.111-1-.          •      •   I  entrance    fee.    what   is   the    need   of    these   dues. 

It  savs.    But  why  IS  It  said  at  all?    The  pnnciple  c"iia....t         .          ,_     .     ^    c            iiu      ii     k- 

:     J                  •.     r  II          J     I       I                   \a  s  nee  the  degree   (F.  .'\.  C.  S.  i  could  hardly  be, 

involved   was  quite   fullv   and  clearly  expressed  '"  .       ..       ^.                  ,,     ,                 i  i- 

.               J-             .•      '  or  shou  d  not  be.  revocable  for  mere  delinquency 

m  the  preceding  section:  ...                    ^    ,.•             i  .t    .               i.      u- 

t^.                           -.1.         .■     .       J  in  their  pavment?     We  noted  that  a  membership 

•n  hi«  intercoursr  with  a  patient  under  '"  <•"»•"    i'«.»  •■■'>■'■' •                                                                      r 

•her    physician,    nhould    nl.»rrYe    the  of  5,000  within  a  few  vears — a  small  estimate  of 

.nd  reserve;  should  «ive  no  dijinRrnu-  p|j„ihles— would  represent  a  fund  of  $12.S.000  in 

ou«   iiinn   rrijiivc  to  the  nature  and  treatment   of  the  «.in,i">«--       r.»^u.^       i                                       •,■ 
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initiation    fees    and    an    annual    income    therefrom 
and  from  dues  of  $30,000. 

We  do  not  question  that  these  large  sums 
which,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  increase  to  vast 
proportions,  are  to  be  put  to  good  purposes ;  but 
we  believe  it  would  be  quite  fitting  that,  at  the 
coming  convocation,  the  fellows  should  be  told 
just  what  those  purposes  are. — \\'.   M.  B. 


THE  WM.  T.  BULL  MEMORL\L. 
Now  that  we  are  in  an  inquiring  mood,  we 
should  like  to  ask  also  what  has  been  done  with 
the  Wm.  T.  Bull  Memorial  fund?  This  fund 
was  collected  five  years  ago  among  the  lay  and 
professional  admirers  of  the  then  recently  de- 
ceased surgeon  to  provide  a  Bull  Memorial  De- 
partment of  Surgical  Research  in  Columbia  L'ni- 
versity.  No  accounting  of  the  -fund  has  been 
made  to  the  contributors  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  the  department  been  established. — W.  M.  B. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
EDITORS'  ASSOCIATION. 
On  June  22,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  above-mentioned  asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Van  der  Veer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  An  un- 
usually attractive  programme  is  being  prepared. 
Among  the  papers  are  the  following: 

1.  President's  Address,  E.  A.  Van  der  Veer,  M.D., 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

2.  "Relation  of  the  Medical  Press  to  the  Cancer 

Problem,"  by  Mr.  Fred'k  L.  Hoffman,  Sta- 
tistician of  the  Prudential  Ins.  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J-  (by  invitation). 

3.  "The  Things  That  Count  in  Medical  Practice," 

by  H.  Edwin  Lewis,  M.D.,  New  York. 

4.  "Ideal    National    Medical     lournal :    What    It 

Should  Be  and  What  It  Should  Not  Be,"  by 
W.  J.  Robinson,  M.D.,  New  York. 

5.  "Two   Problems  of  the  Organization  Journal : 

The  Mediocre  Paper  and  the  Editorial  De- 
partment," by  Sarah  M.  Hobson,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

6.  "Medical  Journalism  as  a  Local  and  as  a  Na- 

tional Proposition,"  by  Thomas  S.  Blair, 
M.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7.  "Medical  Books  and  Journals,"  by  T.  D.  Croth- 

ers,  M.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

8.  "The  Medical  Periodical  and  the  Scientific  So- 

ciety," bv  F.  H.  Garrison,  M.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

9.  "Editorial    Experiences,"    by    A.    L.    Benedict, 

M.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

10.  "The  Special  Medical  Journal,"  by  A.  Bassler, 

M.D.,  New  York. 

11.  "The  Afedical  Profession  and  Its  Intluence  from 


a  Buying  Standpoint,"  by  Joseph  MacDonald, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  New  York. 

12.  "The  Preparation  of  the  Original  Article  and 

the  Editors'  Latitude,"  by  E.  Franklin  Smith, 
M.D.,  New  York. 

13.  "Medical  Publicity  in  the  Lay  Press,"  by  Chas. 

E.  Woodruff,  M.D.,  New  York,  Lieut.  Col., 
retired,  LI.S.A. 

14.  "He,   Who   Is   Without   Sin   Among  You,   Let 

Him  First  Cast  a   Stone,"  by  E.   Reissman, 
M.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  abduction  treatment,  so  useful  in  many 
types  of  "stiff  and  painful  shoulder,"  is  not  con- 
veniently carried  out  in  an  abduction  splint,  as 
recommended.  The  wearing  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus, not  regulable  from  hour  to  hour,  would 
necessarily  confine  the  patient  to  his  home.  It 
is  much  better,  therefore,  to  put  him  to  bed  or, 
in  mild  cases,  on  a  lounge,  and  abduct  the  arm 
on  pillows,  with  or  without  a  sling  running  from 
the  wrist  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  elevation  of 
which,  by  causing  the  body  to  slide  down  un- 
consciously, increases  the  abduction.  This 
method  of  abduction  is  not  only  convenient,  com- 
fortable and  easy  of  application,  but  also  has  the 
advantages  of  being  easily  regulated  and,  if 
necessary,  discontinued  occasionally  to  relieve 
pain  or  fatigue. 


The  ideal  method  of  cholecystectomy  is  to : 
drag  the  gall-bladder  and,  with  it,  part  of  the 
liver  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  wound,  with 
a  clamp ;  split  the  serosa  through  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  down  to 
or  on  the  cysticus ;  peel  back  these  peritoneal 
flaps ;  ligate  the  exposed  cystic  bloodvessels  on 
the  cysticus,  thus  obviating  bleeding ;  clamp  off 
and  amputate  the  gall-bladder ;  investigate  and 
treat  the  hepatic  and  common  ducts;  suture  the 
peritoneal  flaps  over  the  gall-bladder  bed ;  insert 
tube  drain  down  to  or  into  the  cysticus,  accord- 
ing as  it  does  or  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
ligate  the  duct.  This  procedure  makes  the  oper- 
ation practically  bloodless  and  easily  controll- 
able, obviates  oozing  from  a  raw  liver  surface 
and  the  introduction  of  gauze  packing  to  control 
it,  and  shortens  the  period  of  healing.  To  be 
sure,  this  ideal  method  is  not  always  applicable, 
as  in  gangrenous  gall-bladders,  especially  in 
obese  subjects. 


Surgical  Sociology. 
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Tlie  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Medical  Re- 
search of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  de- 
sirous of  obviating  as  completely  as  possible  any 
cause  for  criticism  against  animal  experimentation 
as  well  as  criticism  of  new  methods  in  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  the  "evidence"  used 
by  anti-vivisectioiiists  or  other  hostile  critics  is 
taken  from  articles  published  in  medical  journals, 
it  is  timely  that  the  American  Medical  .Association 
should  endeavor  to  unite  medical  editors  in  a  gen- 
eral I'laii  til  more  carefully  edit  articles  submitted 
for  pulilic.ition  so  as  to  secure  the  elimination  of 
word>,  clauses,  or  sentences  which  might  be  misin- 
terpreted or  which  serve  to  disguise  the  actual  meth- 
ods pursued. 

.'\t  the  present  time,  part  of  the  general  intellec- 
tual unrest  is  evidenced  in  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are.  The  majority  of  the  public  is 
nrit  i.imiliar  with  the  aims,  the  methods,  or  the  sig- 
nificance of  medical  research.  They  fail  to  appre- 
ciate its  social  significance  or  social  value.  L'n- 
aware  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  public  health, 
and  unknowing  of  the  personal  benefits  they  have 
achieved  through  animal  ex()erimentation.  they  arc 
easily  led  astray  by  the  sentimental,  mawkish,  emo- 
tional, and  inaccurate  statements  which  emanate 
from  the  minds  of  those  peculiar  persons  who  esti- 
mate world  values  in  tenns  of  mice  and  giiinea-pigs. 
It  is  titielv  that  the  medical  fraternity  should 
arise,  •  •. n  defense,  but  to  the  defense  of 

the  p-  the  anti-social,  malevolent  stric- 

t'"^-  :>-al  agitators  desire  to  place  upon 

f  '  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  human- 

it .  nl  the  present  and  future  genera- 

tions, if  hcalili  is  a  purchasable  commcxlity,  part 
of  the  cost  is  paid  in  terms  of  life,  but  it  is  far 
better  for  the  community  that  the  lives  expended 
should  be  iho^c  of  pigs,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  mon- 
k.\-  r  ,•111  r  t)  ,11  Iniman  beings. 

tion  of  animate  beings  is  never 

Wanton   wastage  of  domestic 

.»•  'ic  condoned,  nor  indeed  does  the 

I  ;  aid  or  al>ct  heartless,  unsympa- 

t  if  the   pure   joy  of   rending  dc- 

t  lifeless.     Surely  humanity  does 

t  i,in  in  hunting,  fishing,  hawking, 

nr  liiill-fighting  in  a  single  month  than 

!o  the  doors  of  animal  experimentation 

!  experiment  on   Adam.     If  one  con- 

!■  -■    sacrifice    of    animals    for    personal 

'ivering  or  foo<l,  the  horrible  ctTecis  of 

.il  experimentation   practiced  with   the 

the  medical  profession  fade  into  insig- 

c.      It   is  needless   to   recount   the   gains   in 

the  elimination  of  disease,  anci  the  conserva- 

;i'Mi  nt  human  beings  which  has  been  made  possible 


through    rational,    systematic,    scientific,    altruistic 
animal  experimentation. 

The  history  of  surgery  is  brighter  and  its  devel- 
opment more  rapid  because  ni  the  sincerity  and 
high-mindedness  of  the  research  workers  who  have 
indulged  in  animal  cxpcrimenialion.  The  world  is 
richer  for  their  being  and  for  their  work.  The 
"martyrdom"  of  a  few  animals  has  caused  deterio- 
ration save  apparently  in  the  minds  of  that  group 
of  individuals  whom  Dr.  Dana  has  characterized  as 
suffering  from  zoophilic  diathesis. 


llOSI'IT.\LS   FOR   CO.MMf.NKAULE  DISICASES. 

In  the  Public  Health  bulletin  No.  62  issued  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  .Service  de:iling 
with  Communicable  Diseases,  one  finds  a  splendid 
compilation  of  material  analyzing  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  control  thereof  in  force  in  the 
United  .States.  The  basis  of  preventive  medicine 
is  elimination  of  conlagifin.  the  segregation  or  cure 
of.  contagion-bearers,  and  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  environment  so  as  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  the 
distribution  of  communicable  disease. 

.\t  the  present  time,  state  health  laws  largely  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  control  commmiicable  diseases 
originating  tieyond  the  borders  of  the  state.  Mod- 
ern theories  of  disease  causation  have  not  fully  pen- 
etrated the  legislatures.  Quarantine,  disinfection, 
and  fumigation  have  been  given  unusual  attention 
owing  to  the  earlier  imperfect  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  spread  of  disease,  while  insufticicnt  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
insects  and  rodents,  the  protection  of  the  milk, 
water  and  general  food  supply,  and  the  disposition 
of  excreta. 

.According  to  this  llulletin.  it  may  be  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  at  least  2.^  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  in  this  country  have  for  their  direct  or  im- 
mediate cause  communicable  diseases.  This  nuist, 
of  course,  be  regarded  merely  as  an  estimation  as 
there  are  insufficient  available  data  for  an  exact 
determination,  even  for  the  registration  area.  Ac- 
cepting this  ratio,  over  three  hundred  thousand 
deaths  occur  annually  from  conimunicible  diseases. 
The  morbidity  rate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
I)robal)ly  over  three  million  cases  of  connnunicabic 
disease,  which  are  preventable,  occur  yearly  within 
the  Unite<l  States. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  tremendous  amount 
of  sickness  along  preventive  lines,  it  is  essential  to 
have  efficient  federal,  state  an<l  local  health  organ- 
ization with  thorough  cooperation  among  them, 
hacked  u(>  by  modern  laws  and  regulations  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  educatirm  of  the  public  to  the  im- 
portance of  supj)lying  suflicient  funds  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws. 

The  establishment  of  hospitals  for  communicable 
diseases  is  demanded  by  law  in  very  few  states. 
In  Massachusetts,  cities  and  towns  are  empowered, 
and  on  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
compelled,  "to  establish  and  constantly  maintain 
within  their  limits  one  or  more  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  persons  having  smallpox,  diphtheria. 
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scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  or  other  diseases  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health,  or  to  make  arrangements 
with  neighboring  communities  for  establishing  such 
hospitals." 

In  the  majority  of  the  states,  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  hospitals  for  communicable  diseases 
is  permissive  to  counties,  townships,  and  cities  with 
great  variation,  dependent  upon  the  point  of  view 
of  the  legislators  in  the  various  states  and  upon 
the  degree  of  congestion  existent  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  state. 

In  Alabama,  a  portion  of  the  state  health  appro- 
priation must  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  field  hospital  for  communicable  diseases. 

In  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
South  Dakota,  local  boards  of  health  are  author- 
ized to  provide  temporary  places  for  the  care  of 
persons  with  communicable  diseases.  In  Oregon, 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  advise 
municipalities  with  a  thousand  inhabitants  to  secur- 
ing cottages  to  properly  segregate  persons  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases. 

The  general  attitude  towards  hospitals  has  been 
rather  the  individual  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
patients.  The  large  social  significance  of  hospitals 
as  institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
is  slowly  being  disseminated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  large  diversity 
of  institutions  maintained  for  specific  purposes  at 
an  immense  cost.  It  would  be  possible  to  unite 
many  of  these  institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  effort  without  increas- 
ing the  overhead  charges.  There  is  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  the  duplication  of  institutions  of  the 
same  order  which  tend  to  impoverish  a  community 
rather  than  enrich  it  or  secure  greater  efficiency  in 
administration. 

Under  modern  sanitary  regime,  it  would  be  ra- 
tional to  combine  many  existing  institutions  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  patients  and  the  community. 

Greater  efforts  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  large  general  hospitals  with  general  out- 
patient departments  capable  of  giving  such  medical, 
surgical,  and  social  care  as  would  relieve  the  beds 
of  the  hospital  for  the  acute  cases  where  hospital 
care  is  imperative. 

There  is  an  inadequacy  of  hospital  care  for  the 
communicable  diseases,  particularly  for  whooping 
cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas.  While 
there  might  be  some  objections  to  having  wards  of 
a  general  hospital  given  over  to  the  care  of  these 
conditions,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
grounds  for  divorcing  such  diseases  from  the  plan 
and  scope  of  a  well-organized  modern  sanitary  hos- 
pital. The  complications  which  attend  these  con- 
ditions frequently  require  surgical  intervention  and 
the  facilities  for  such  operative  care  have  been  over- 
looked almost  entirely  in  the  planning  of  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  these  diseases. 


cation,  and  research.  In  the  domain  of  medicine, 
a  new  era  has  arisen.  The  standards  of  the  past, 
rooted  in  antiquity  and  tradition,  are  being  revised 
in  the  light  of  modern  needs.  The  desire  for  facts, 
scientific  and  basic,  has  given  rise  to  a  period  of 
marked  development.  Under  the  goad  of  educa- 
tional ideals,  a  reorganization  is  slowly  making 
itself  manifest.  The  dependence  of  good  medicine 
ufwn  educational  advances  is  more  evident  than 
ever  before  and  its  recognition  is  leading  to  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  new  fields  of  medical 
thought. 

The  discoveries  of  Koch  and  Pasteur  developed 
bacteriology.  The  investigations  of  Wright,  Ehrlich 
and  Wassemiann  have  revised  our  theories  of  im- 
munity. The  studies  of  Funk,  Chamberlain  and 
Vedder  have  given  us  new  theories  of  food  values. 
The  careful  work  of  Carrel,  Roentgen,  Curie,  Lane, 
Murphy,  Crile,  Welch,  Meltzer,  Starling,  Loeb, 
Trudeau,  and  numerous  other  students  with  vision 
have  yielded  to  the  community  worthy  dividends 
beyond  compare. 

Research  is  fundamental  to  progress,  and  re- 
search is  based  upon  thoughtful  analysis  and  medi- 
cal imagination.  The  hospitals  will  have  a  unique 
place  in  the  m.edicine  of  the  future.  The  spirit  of 
the  laboratory  in  its  highest  sense  must  permeate 
our  wards  and  the  clinical  atmosphere  of  the  wards 
must  unite  with  that  of  the  laboratory.  The  educa- 
tional function  of  the  hospital  must  be  evidenced  in 
progressive,  united  and  purposeful  research. 
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IIOSPIT.AL   RESEARCHES. 

In  the  advances  of  all  sciences,  wave  follows 
wave  and  there  are  periods  of  crest  and  depth 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  measurable  progress. 
Inspiration  and  aspiration  call  forth  ambition,  edu- 


A  System  of  Surgery.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Choyce,  B.Sc, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Dean  of,  and  Teacher  of  Operative 
Surgery  in,  the  London  School  of  CUnical  Medicine 
(Po5t-Graduate)  ;  (Dreadnought)  Surgeon  to  the 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich;  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Hospital.  Pathological  Editor,  J. 
Martin  Be.\ttie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool;  Hon. 
Pathologist  to  the  Sheffield  Royal  Infirmary  and 
Royal  Hospital.  In  three  large  octavo  volumes  of 
about  1,CXX)  pages  each.  Volume  III.  901  pages;  34 
plates  in  black  and  in  color,  and  342  text  illustrations. 
New  York:  Funk  .\nd  Wagnalls  Co.,  1912.  Cloth, 
the  set,  $21.00,  net. 

The  greater  part  of  two  years  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  two  volumes  of  this  excellent  system  appeared. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Volumes  I 
and  II  will  require  no  extended  review  of  Volume  III, 
and  those  unfamiliar  with  them  will  best  be  served  by  a 
repetition  of  the  general  impression  of  the  work  expressed 
in  the  earlier  review  (the  Journal,  February,  1913, 
page  75) : 

"Although  it  is  composed  of  individual  monographs  by 
about  SO  English  authors,  it  is  far  more  acceptable  than 
the  usually  rather  disjointed  and  uneven  'system.'  It  also 
differs  much  from  the  common  type  of  English  medical 
works  in  that  it  has  gotten  away  from  the  insularity  that 
usually  characterizes  them.  Indeed,  this  system  appears 
English  chiefly  in  its  authorship.  In  text  and  bibliogra- 
phy it  quite  recognizes  that  surgery  is  a  mosaic  of  inter- 
national workmanship. 

"We  are  pleased  also  with  the  prominence  given  to  the 
pathology  of  the  various  diseases  considered,  and  to  their 
differential     diagnosis.     Operative    measures    are    also    re- 
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ferrfd  to  and  indicated  or  dfscribed,  but  drtails  of  tcchnic 
are  left  for  works  on  operative  surgeo'.  where  they  be- 
Ujng" 

in  \olume  III  we  again  find  chief  empliasis  on  pathol- 
.  .  and  clinical  manifestations,  without,  however,  neglect 
■  i  treatment.  It  deals  with  The  Cardio-vascular  System. 
^  E.  Rock  Carling;  The  Lymphatic  System,  by  J.  F. 
Dob4on;  The  Neck,  by  .\rthur  Edmonds;  The  L.ir  and 
the  Upper  .\\i  Passages,  by  J.  Stoddart  Barr  and  Harold 
Barwcll ;  Direct  Examination  of  the  Lower  PassaRcs  and 
EsophagtH.  by  St  Clair  Thomson ;  the  Lungs  and  Pleura, 
bv  H  Morriston  Davies;  The  Nerves,  by  James  Sherren ; 
Yhe  Scalp.  Skull  and  Brain,  and  The  Spine  and  Cord,  by 
Wilfred  Trotter;  The  Jaw,  by  D.  C.  L.  Fitzwilliams; 
The  Skin  and  Subcutaneous  Tissues.  The  Muscles,  Fas- 
ci«  and  Tendons,  and  The  Bursac,  by  T.  P  Legg,  E.  Rack 
CarlinR  and  E  U.  Telford,  respeclivelv ;  The  Bones  and 
jr,:^.  ...  ,  Chovce  and  Albert  J.  Wahon ;  and  Ortho- 
pr  by    k.    P.    Rowlands.     These   sections   are 

a::  rder  of  excellence.     Each  is  supplemented 

wiu  ri.M,  ^i-ii'liies.  There  is  a  general  as  well  as  a  vol- 
ume index.  .\n  airthors'  index  might  well  have  been 
added 

An    Introduction    to    the    History    of    Medicine,    with 

Mcdirn!  f^T"Tin\ogy  Bibliographic  Data  and  Test 
Our-  ■  FlEI-DINC  H.  Garrlson,  A.B..  M.D., 
Prn  :it   Librarian.  Surgeon  General's  Of- 

fice    .  D.  C.     Octavo;  763  pages;  illustra- 

ted     II  :  .1  I.-  1  ina  and  London:  \V.  B.  Saunders  Com- 
TANV.    l'>13 
It  h:.,   !..  .11  .1  r.irr  privilege  to  peruse  this  book.     Only 
or  is  given  to  the  reviewer  the  pleasure 

ot  ry';  this  sensation  the  reviewer  ac- 

kt  resent   instance.    .American   literature 

h  uous  for  its  lack  of  a  good  genera! 

hi  ■  A   number   of   attempts   have   been 

rii_  .  riict  with  approval.  Garrison's  "His- 
tory," wc  predict,  will  not  only  lift  this  opprobrium  from 
otir  lilrraturc,  but  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  best 
shorter   histories   of   medicine  extant 

While  modestly  entitled  ".\n  Introduction  to  Medicine." 
the  work  is  so  only  in  a  narrow  sense.  A  complete  his- 
tory of  medicine  must  obviously  be  encyclopedic  in  dimen- 
sions, but  there  probably  never  will  be  a  demand  for  such 
a  w"rV  W'h^'  ih>-  student  or  the  average  physician  de- 
n  •     survey  of  the  progress  of  medicine, 

»  f  the  lives   and   labors  of  the  most 

ir-  -5  to  this  progress. 

■  an  author  is  equipped  with  sufficient 

t.i  ;..  the  writing  of  a  satisfying  history 

(  •  xtrcmcly   difficult    task.      In    the   first 

place.  ■■  ■  >t  progressed  along  one  steady  path; 

that    !■•  ;tly    been    called    a    .leries    of    mighty 

et'i' ■  medicine    is    s^>   cognate    with    most 

<  •  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  where 

!•  1  science  liegins,  or  vice  versa.    Then. 

t!  ine  can  als<i  l)e  descril>ed.  as  Lowell 

Ir  'volution,  as  a  series  of  biographies 

>.  •  .  we  venture  to  say.  would  think  of 

»  •  ledicine  r.n  a  purely  biograjihical  plan, 

}  !->se  much  of  its  intcret  if  bioiiraphy 

■*  nted.     On   the   other   h.ind.   medicine. 

u '  is  an  art   as  well  as  a  science  and 

a  as  fascinating  history  could  be  writ- 

u  of  medical   practice   alone,    from   the 

r!  •..   !' •    •■!••. rnt      Finally,   no   branch 

or  'ubiy  connected  with  life 

it  1  it  is  no  presumption  to 

« in  a  sense  a  history  of 

•■   mMlieinr   must   combine    in    suitable 

--• —  -'•-ITS     It  is  manifest  there- 

(  -'Icf  it  rciuired  lo  weave 

i'  'TV  pattern     We   cannot 

'     the  cultivation  of 

n  as  the  principal 

-V.     In  this  tphere 

.-  ..   :.r...iKi.i   1.1...  I...,,,..,..   ...I....11   aiih  ercry  phase  of 

edicat    sctiviiy.   pftjt    and    pre«enr     When,    in    addition 


to  such  a  training,  wc  lind  a  keen  critique,  distinctive  lit- 
erary ability,  and  a  tine  sense  for  characteriration,  wc 
perceive  that  the  author  is  unusually  equipped  as  a  medi- 
cal historian. 

\\  hile  at  first  glance  the  text  appears  rather  disjointed, 
closer  study  reveals  a  logical  plan.  Garrison  divides  the 
history  of  medicine  into  twelve  periods :  .Ancient  and 
Primitive  Medicine,  Egyptian.  Suincrian  and  Oriental, 
Greek,  Byzantine,  Mohammedan  and  Jewish,  Medieval, 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  and  the  1/th,  18th,  19th  and 
20lh  Centuries.  In  each  period  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  medicine  is  told,  partly  as  a  continuous  narration  and 
partly  in  biographical  form.  The  biographies  fit  into  the 
narration  perfcctlv,  so  that  the  continuity  of  the  story 
is  not  broken,  "fhesc  biographies  are  models  for  terse- 
ness and  proportion  of  detail.  What  gives  many  of  them 
especial  charm  is  their  delightful  and  often  humorous 
characterization.  Important  discoveries,  with  their  date 
and  author,  arc  usually  printed  in  small  letters.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  chapters  on  the  social  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  medicine,  afhxed  to  each  period,  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan to  the  present.  In  these  chapters,  the  mode 
of  practice  characteristic  of  each  period,  including  fees,  is 
set    forth. 

The  chapter  on  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  modern 
medicine  reveals  the  Catholicism  of  the  author  in  striking 
fashion.  We  find  here  a  broad  and  critical  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  fees,  medical  art.  education,  education  of 
women,  hospitals,  nursing,  care  of  the  insane,  hygiene, 
medical  publications,  sectarianism  and  quackery,  and  inter- 
nationalism. The  appendices  include  a  medical  chrono- 
logy, bibliographic  notes  for  collateral  reading,  test  ques- 
tions and  an  index  for  proper  names.  There  is  also  a  full 
index  of  subjects.  The  illustrations  form  a  singularly  de- 
lightful feature  of  the  book.  .Ml  in  all,  the  writer  de- 
serves congratulations  for  having  made  a  book  of  which 
,\merican   medicine  may   well  be  proud. 

Chinirgische  Operationslehre.  By  .^l■cl•.sT  Bier,  Berlin ; 
Hkinrich  Brai-v.  Zwickau,  and  Hermann  Kvem- 
MfLi..  Hamburg  Vol  1,  Part  11.  Lcipsig:  Johann 
.Ambroshs  Bartii.  1914.     Price.  $6.25. 

With  the  publication  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  three 
volumes  of  this  text-book  of  operative  surgery  are  now 
complete.  Each  section,  as  it  appeared,  was  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  This  section  deals  with  operations  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  those  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. 
The  same  high  level  of  ejccellencc  that  was  evident  in  the 
other  parts  of  this  operative  surgery  is  to  be  seen  here. 
There  are  few  chapters  towards  which  adverse  criticism 
can  be  directed.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  removal  of 
non-circumscribed  tumors  of  the  brain  is  all  to.,  briefly 
and  dogmatic.illy  presented  (page  91).  The  methods  of 
intracr.inial  approach  to  the  sella  turcica  arc  not  well  de- 
scribed, and  recent  advances  in  the  field  are  not  rnen- 
tioncd  (page  111).  The  section  dealing  with  operations 
on  the  face,  by  Koenig,  Lexer,  and  Wiedc,  is  the  best  in 
this  volume;  but  altogether  too  much  space  is  dev.ited  lo 
the  results  of  individual  plastic  operations,  and  ton  little 
to  the  underlying  principles  of  tcchnic.  I-iryngectomy, 
described  by  Schmieden,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  col- 
ored plates  taken  from  his  iKi.ik  on  operative  surgery  (re- 
viewed in  this  issue  of  the  Journal).  However,  the  au- 
thor does  not  devote  much  attention  to  the  technic  of 
removal  of  spinal  cord  tumors 

The  text  IS  clear  and  well  arranged  throughout,  the 
numerous  illiislralmns  are  beaulifullv  exemted,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  admirable.  Part  11  of  Volume  I 
takes  its  place  with  the  other*  in  what  will  prove  lo  lie  a 
standard  text  l)ook  of  oper.ilive  surgery. 

Dcr  Chirurgische  Operationskur«ui.  Ein  Handbuch 
fuer  Aerite  und  Studierende.  I'noi  Db  \'i<-roR 
SfiiMirjirN.  Protestor  <lrr  <  hirurgie.  Direklor  der 
Kocnigl;  Chirurgischen  I'nivcrsitaets-Klinik  ru  Halle. 
Third  fdilion.  l>cip»ig  Johann  Amioiomus  Bartii, 
19U 
The  great  value  of  Schmieden's  text-l)ook  of  operations 

upon  the  cadaver  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  reviews  of 

the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  work 
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All  that  need  be  added  is  that  the  book  has  been  brought 
completely  up  to  date,  the  most  recent  developments  in 
surgical  technic  having  been  added. 

The  Pathology  of  Growth  Tumors.  By  Charles  Pow- 
ell White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Director,  Pilkington  Can- 
cer Research  Fund ;  Pathologist,  Christie  Hospital, 
Manchester;  Special  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.  Octavo:  235  pages;  illustrated. 
New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1913. 

This  is  another  book  that  attempts  to  discuss  an  im- 
mense subject  within  unreasonably  small  limits.  In  thir- 
teen short  chapters  (the  text  is  far  shorter  than  appears, 
owing  to  abundant  illustrations,  large  type  and  wide  spac- 
ing). White  attempts  to  cover  the  gross  and  histological 
features  of  tumors,  besides  such  large  subjects  as  regen- 
eration, transplantation,  the  growth,  origin,  cause,  and  phy- 
siological and  biological  aspects  of  tumors.  The  result 
is  that  when  one  has  finished  reading  the  book,  he  feels 
that  he  has  merely  skimmed  the  subject.  The  work  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  an  elementary  text  book  for  be- 
ginners. It  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. As  an  instance  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  text,  we 
may  mention  that  the  entire  subject  of  teratoma  is  dis- 
missed in  about  three  full  pages.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  didactic  manner,  without  a  single  reference  of  any 
kind.  The  illustration,  nearly  all  microphotographs,  are 
excellent  and  well  reproduced. 


Modern  Surgery,  General  and  Operative.  By  John 

Chalmers  DaCosta,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;  Samuel  D.  Gross 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Seventh  edition.  Large  oc- 
tavo; 1,515  pages;  1,085  illustrations,  some  in  colors. 
Philadelphia  and  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1914. 
Cloth,  $6.00  net. 

In  reviews  of  earlier  editions  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  best  single-volume  text-book  of  surgery 
in  English.  Of  this  edition  we  cannot  say  more,  and  we 
find  no  reason  to  say  less. 

The  book  is  enlarged  by  only  a  dozen  pages,  but  it 
shows  careful  revision  and  a  conscientious  effort  to  in- 
clude all  the  important  new   facts  in  surgery. 

Radium  Therapeutics.  By  N  S.  Finzi,  M.B.  (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S..  L.K.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  the 
A'-ray  Department,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. Duodecimo;  112  pages;  illustrated.  London: 
Oxford  University   Press,   1913.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  timely  little  work  is  a  concise  description  of  the 
various  radium  rays,  radium  emanations,  and  radium  de- 
composition products  of  the  action  of  radium  radiations 
on  the  animal  tissues,  and  of  the  methods  of  employing 
radium,  uranium,  thorium  and  mesothorium  therapeu- 
tically. The  work  is  very  condensed,  dealing  with  gen- 
eral rules  rather  than  with  statistical  reports  or  clinical 
considerations. 


Medical  Gynecology.  By  -S.  Wyllis  Bandler,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
Third  edition.  Octavo;  790  pages;  ISO  illustrations. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.B.Saunders  Company, 
1914     Cloth,  $5.00,  net. 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  revised  edition  is  the  en- 
larged chapter  on  disturbances  of  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion.  While  there  is  much  room  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  subject,  Bandler  has  appropriately  incor- 
porated into  his  medical  gynecology  what  is  known  with 
a  certain  amount  of  definiteness  concerning  the  derange- 
ments of  the  organs  of  internal  secretion  and  their  effects 
upon  the  genital  functions  of  woman  as  well  as  upon  her 
general   health.     We   feel   after   reading  this   chapter   and 


the  rest  of  the  book  that  we  have  been  aided  toward  a 
more  mtelligent  consideration  of  gynecologic  disease  and 
its   more   rational  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Sexual  Impotence,  and  other  sexual  dis- 
orders in  men  and  women.  By  William  J.  Robin- 
son. Duodecimo ;  422  pages.  New  York :  Critic 
AND  Guide  Company,  1913.     Price  $3.00. 

This  book,  dealing  with  mooted  and  difficult  questions, 
satisfies  several  very  important  demands.  We  have  here 
a  legitimate  medical  consideration  of  such  matters  as 
masturbation,  pollutions,  spermatorrhea  and  sexual  impo- 
tence, which  hitherto  have  been  and  even  at  the  present 
time  are  still  relegated  largely  to  the  wilful  disposition  of 
quacks.  It  is  well  to  have  an  authoritative  opinion  as 
that  given  by  the  author  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  these 
borderline  topics.  In  addition  to  Robinson's  valuable  in- 
structions in  diagnosis  and  these  recommendations  for 
appropriate  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  these  sex- 
ual disorders,  his  original  literary  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  strong  personality  infused  throughout  his 
text  are  enough  in  tliemselves  to  insure  for  this  work 
prompt  popularity. 


Chronic  Ulcers  of  the  Leg.  By  Edward  Adams,  M.D., 
Instructor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
School  and  Hospital ;  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Ger- 
man Hospital,  Out-Patient  Department.  Duodecimo; 
127  pages;  illustrated.  New  York:  The  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Surgery  Co.,  1914. 

This  small  book  is  intended  as  a  resume  of  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  the 
results  of  these  methods  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 
Adams  has  successfully  accomplished  his  object,  and  we 
have,  in  his  work,  a  desirable  summary  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented in  a  very  simple  way.  Nothing  new  is  offered,  but 
most  of  the  standard  methods  of  treatment  are  well  ana- 
lyzed. The  book  should  appeal  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg. 


Books    Received. 


The  Clinics  of  John  B.  Murphy,  M.D.,  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Chicago.  Published  bi-monthly.  Volume  III, 
Number  1.  Octavo;  190  pages;  91  _  illustrations. 
Philadelphia  and  London :  W.  B.  Sau.nders  Company, 
1914.     Price  per  year:  Paper,  $8.00.     Cloth,  $12.00. 

Radium  Therapeutics.  By  N.  S.  Finzi,  M.B.  (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  the 
-Y-Ray  Department,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Octavo;  112  pages;  illustrated.  London:  Oxford 
Uxi\-ersity  PRf:ss,  1913. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  Salvarsan  Fatalities.       By    Sani- 

t.\ts-Rat  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wechselmann,  Directing 
Physician  of  the  Dermatological  Department,  Rudolph 
Virchow  Hospital,  Berlin.  Authorized  translation  by 
Clarence  M.\rtin,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Duodecimo ;  143 
pages.  St.  Louis:  The  Fleming-Smith  Co.,  1913. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Surgery;  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  F'or  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  Astley  Paston  Cooper  Ash- 
hurst,  A.B.,  M.D„  F.A.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Associate  Surgeon  to 
the  Episcopal  Hospital ;  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases.  Large  octavo;  1141  pages;  7  col- 
ored plates  and  1,032  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York:  Lea  and  Febiger,  1914.     Cloth,  $6.00,  net. 
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Extirpation  of  a  Tumor  of  the  Pancreas.  (Exiiirfaiioti 
tints  l'<inkrfaslumor.)  \\ .  KuLkTt,  Berlin.  Deutsche 
Medistnijche   U  ochenSihnjt.   1914,   No.  9. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman,  had  been  operated  upon 
by  another  lur^eon  for  intestinal  obstruction,  and  the 
c>5tic  tumor  ol  the  pancreas  had  been  sutured  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  and  then  drained.  The  listula  never  closed, 
an  i  -if  -virr.  unding  skm  was  constantly  irritated  by  the 
'';  -^oerte    followed    the   fistulous   tract    into   the 

'  '  :    und    that    it    led    to    a   muliilocular    tumor 

is.  The  numerous  a<lhe5ions  were  divided 
a-  r.   together   with   a   \'-shapcd   portion   of   the 

I  removed.    The  defect   in  the  pancreas  was 

>  he  wound  closed  about  gauze  drains.     There 

u  serous  discharge  that  soon  ceased,  and  the 

;  '    entirely  well. 

illy  the  tumor  was  a  multilocular  cyst- 
j  'U    microscopic    ex.nmination  the  cyst  walls 

*  ined  with  a  thin   layer  of  epithelium.     One 

I   the  tumor  mass,  showed  a  carcinoma-like 

l>ointed  out  by  Koertc  that  the  surgical  treatment 

,i  :l:r  ii..iirreas  depends  on  their  structure.  Most 
.-•ysts.  of  inflammator>'  or  traumatic 
ry  of  these  cases  clearly  points  to  the 

n.«:_ >  The  corrca  treatment   for  them   is 

suiurr  tu  iMc  ai..iiminal  wall  and  drainage.  Such  treat- 
ment is  not  curative  for  the  rarer,  true  cysts  (cyst- 
a,i^t,  ..,  ••  .  These  grow  slowly  and  give  no  symptoms 
u  roach   upon    neighboring    organs.     Drainage 

■'  the  patient;   in   fact,  Koerte    believes    that 

;i,c.>v :>    should    be    left    alone   unless  they   can   be 

excised. 

Cyio-DiagnosU  of  the  Stomach.  Locpcx  and  Binet. 
! '  Jfs  Maladies  de  I'appareU  Digestif  el  de  la 

::u  ■         A:>rti.  i')i4 

The  r  •■<\  upon   160  examinations;  21   of  the 

cases    u  i    to   i>(>eration    or   autopsy.     The   pa- 

tirm    I  .liter     a     I2-hour     fast.     An    ordinary 

«'  ..^  Kciitly   inserted  and   the  stomach  washed 

I  There   is   then   introduced  300  cc.   of   0  7% 

"•  -I  '.vithin  a  minute  this  is  allowed  to  siphon 

I  ccntrifuged    for   ten   minutes  and   the 

<'  1   a  slide,  dried,  fixed  in  alcohol  and 

cmatoxylin. 

ci^im  a  characteristic  picture   for  each  of 

cases. 

I     few    pavement    cells    of    the   mouth   or 

'ge,    rectangular   or   polygonal,   w-ith    small. 

.1    «mall    amount    of    debris.     In    cases    of 

-    '-'Re    cells    with    small   nuclei    arc   very 

usually   covered    with   bacteria. 

-imr  as  above.     Cystology  here  mnv| 

-     -K':»nic  lesion. 

four  types  are  rccogniied : 
haractcrized   by   an    abundance 
.vr.i.t  cells. 

and  Desquamalite  Gastritis — very 
^nded  polygonal  cells;  nrntoplasm  is 
pale  eosin  color,  and  trcfjuently  e»- 
iKjrders.  Nuclei  are  relatively  large 
Mue.  Differentiation  lietwecn  chief 
•Ti  possible 

ttlrilit — characfcrizrd  by  the  large 
;cs.     polymorphonuclear,     e<«sinophilic 

■<fe  Ootlrilis — Ijirge  number   of   red   Wood 

-nt.   kesidcs   the   leucocyte*.     The   red   blood 

-  '    nnd  pale,  in  contrast  to  the  findings 

-  >uleaux   formation  and   fresh,  brighl 

in  Kriirr,!!.  inr  iindingi  of  the  sulhors  tend  to  increaur 


uic   number  of    cases  of  gastritis  at   the  expense  of  the 
dyspepsia  cases. 

4.  i'Uer — .-K  few  small  epithelial  cells,  many  polymor- 
phonuclear cells,  and  a  variable  number  of  red  blood  cells. 
Infected  ulcers  give  a  larger  percentage  of  leucocytes. 
The  process  of  healing  may  be  followed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of   this   cvMological    formula. 

5.  Cancer — Pyloric  tumors  give  cylindrical  and  elon- 
gated cells;  those  of  the  fundus  and  borders,  small  round 
and  polygonal  types.  These  latter  have  an  indistinct 
protoplasm,  light  though  large  nuclei.  The  whole  cell  is 
smaller   in  size  than   a   leucocyte. 

Cells  from  colloid  carcinomata  show  vacuolated  proto- 
plasm taking  strong  eosin  stains. 

Infectii.n   of   an   iilcirating   growth   is   easily   iilriitificd. 

Hypertrophic  Pyloric  Stenosis  in  an  Infant:  Ramm- 
stedt's  Operation.  Howasd  Lilie.vthai-  New  York 
\.-w   york  Medtcal  Journal.  .April    11,   1014 

Tile  mortality  alter  gastro-entcrostomy  and  pvl^iroplasiy 
for  hypertrophic  pyloric  stenosis  in  infants  is  formidable 
Rammstedt's  operation  consists  in  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  influrated  tissue  down  to  the  mucosa  without 
opening  it.  The  wound  is  left  without  sutures  and  the 
abdomen  closed.  Rammstedt  reports  two  successful  re- 
sults and  now  I.ilienthal  reports  another.  The  infant  was 
five  weeks  old.  showed  all  the  typical  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophic pyloric  stenosis  and  was  fearfully  emaciated.  Li- 
licnthal  operated  according  to  the  method  above  described. 
The  relief  of  the  pyloric  constriction  immediatclv  after  di- 
visiim  of  the  muscular  coats  was  quite  noticeabfc,  the  gap 
in  the  incision  being  one  cm.  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 
The  operation  took  only  nine  minutes  including  suture  of 
the  abdomen.  The  child  improved  promptly  and  at  pres- 
ent is  normal  in  weight  and  appearance. 

Mikulicz's  Disease.  Caw,  Fishes,  Rochester,  Minn. 
The  Journal-Lancet,  March   IS,   1914. 

.^  typical  case  of  this  unusual  disease  is  described.  It 
occurred  in  a  male,  aged  47  years,  and  when  seen  by 
Fisher  had  been  present  for  five  years.  It  began  with 
swellings  under  the  lower  jaw.  followed  by  enlargements 
of  the  lachrymal  glands  and  then  the  axillary  lymph- 
nodes.  As  shown  by  the  illustration,  the  tumors  had 
reached  an  enfirm'jus  size.  A'-ray  examination  showed 
involvement  of  the  mediastinal  nodes.  The  blood  exami- 
nation, except  for  a  slight  increase  in  pol.vnuclear  leuco- 
cytes and  an  anemia,  was  normal.  Specimens  were  ex- 
cised from  the  submaxillary  region  and  from  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  These  showed  masses  of  lymphoid  cells  of 
rather  large  size. 

The  author  in  a  brief  discussion  is  inclined  to  place  the 
disease  in  the  same  class  as  Uddgkin's  iliscasr — it  is  a 
clinical  type  of  apparently  the  same  pathological  process 
and  is  evidently  closely  related  to  lymphomata  and  to  the 
leukemias. 

Cholecystitis  and  the  Factors  that  Control  Results  of 
Operation.  (".  II  Mavi>.  Ivr.clir-.trr,  Minn  The 
J,'urnalL(jn(fl.   .\pril    1.   T'M 

Mayo  emphasizes  the  fart  that  gastric  svmptoms  are 
very  often  reflex,  taking  their  origin  in  di»ra»e  of  the 
gall-bladder.  .Such  disease,  however,  is  often  difTicull  to 
detect,  even  when  the  abilcmen  is  oprned.  for  thr  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  (jall-tiladder  may  appear  normal  and 
adhesions  may  be  absent  In  such  cases  Mayo  believes 
that  the  Ivmph-nodes  extending  along  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  and  one  or  two  situated  near  the  cystic  duct 
mav  l>e  of  great  use  in  giving  the  surgeon  the  needed 
information  When  these  glands  which  may  Iwsl  lie  pal- 
t)atrd  with  one's  finger  through  the  foramen  of  Window, 
f>ecome  enlarged,  it  means  that  there  is  disease  in  the 
duodenum,  the  pancreas  or  the  gall-bl.idder  When  a 
definite  source  of  infection  is  known,  the  treatment  of 
mild  cases  of  cholecystitis  may  be  medical ;  but  for  the 
same  cases,  when  found  surgically,  prolonged  drainage 
should  rarelv  be  instituted  rather  than  the  removal  of 
the  gall-Madder 
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The  Chemistry  of  the  Duodenum;  Its  Comparative 
Value  with  the  Indirect  Methods  of  Testing  Pan- 
creatic Function.  Glatz.  Archh'cs  dcs  Maladies 
de  I'appareil  Digestif  et  da  la  Nutrition,  March,  1914, 
page  121. 

The  methods  of  examination  of  duodenal  contents  are 
the  accepted  ones;  the  Einhorn  Duodenal  Tube  is  used; 
milk  is  employed  as  a  test  meal,  and  to  carry  with  it,  the 
tube  into  the  duodenum.  The  chemical  methods  used  are 
grossly  qualitative,  and  no  attempt  at  quantitive  estima- 
tion of  pancreatic  activity  is  made.  The  stool  is  exam- 
ined for  trypsin  by  means  of  Schlecht-Miiller  plates  of 
serum  ;  the  Sahli  and  Schmidt  tests  are  also  employed,  as 
well  as  the  adrenalin  test  of  Lodi.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

Normal — 10  cases — Bile  and  pancreatic  ferments  pres- 
ent in  all  cases.  Glutoid  capsule  test  of  Sahli,  positive  6, 
negative  3;  serum  plates,  positive  8,  negative  1;  Schmidt 
nuclear  test,   positive   4,   negative   5. 

The  reliability  of  the  duodenal  test  and  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  the  other  tests  is  easily  noted. 

Diseases  of  the  gastro-ititestinal  tract — Including  func- 
tional disturbances,  gastric  ulcers  and  carcinomata,  and 
alcoholic  liver  cirrhosis.  Twenty  cases — bile  and  pancre- 
atic ferments  constantly  present  in  all.  Sahli  glutoid 
test,  positive  13  times,  negative  S  times.  Serum  plates, 
positive  19  times,  negative  once. 

Pancreatic   Diseases. 

1.  Cancer  of  Stomach  and  Pancreas — Duodenal  con- 
tents—bile present.  Pancreatic  ferments  negative.  Stool 
ferment  tests  and  adrenalin  eye  tests  all  negative. 

2.  Cancer  of  Head  of  Pancreas  (confirmed  at  autopsy) 
— Pancreatic  ferments  absent.  Bile  not  mentioned.  Stool 
ferment  tests,   adrenalin  eye  tests  negative. 

The  paper  is  valuable  as  showing  in  a  large  series  of 
normal  cases,  and  of  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  the  con- 
stant presence  of  bile  and  pancreatic  ferments  in  duodenal 
contents  and  the  irregular  results  with  other  tests.  The 
Schlecht-Miiller  plates  are  more  reliable  than  the  others. 
In  two  cases  of  pancreatic  carcinoma  the  pancreatic  duct 
was   found  obstructed. 

Cholecystitis  Without  Stones  or  Jaundice  in  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Chronic  Pancreatitis.  W.  J  Mayo,  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
April,  1914. 

Mayo  calls  attention  to  cases  of  chronic  pancreatitis  not 
associated  with  jaundice,  in  which  at  operation  the  gall- 
bladder is  found  undistended  and  free  from  stones,  yet  is 
nevertheless  the  seat  of  a  chronic  cholecystitis.  The  in- 
flammation is  characterized  by  the  so-called  "strawberry" 
appearance  of^  the  mucosa  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  these  patients  are  not  cured  by  mere 
drainage  of  the  gall-bladder.  They  are  free  of  symptoms 
as  long  as  the  drainage  persists;  as  soon  as  the  opening 
closes  the  symptoms  recur.  For  such  cases  cholecystec- 
tomy is  the  justifiable  procedure. 

A  Method  for  Plicating  Voluminous  Ceca.      Joseph  A. 

Blake    and    J.    N.    Worcester,   New   York.     Medical 
Record,  April  4.   1914. 

The  authors'  method  is  applicable  to  cases  of  large 
dilated  ceca  which  give  rise  to  a  rather  definite  symptom- 
complex.  The  major  symptom  is  pain  in  the  lower  right 
quadrant  occurring  in  ill-defined  attacks.  In  addition 
there  is  abdominal  distension  with  gas,  constipation  and 
symptoms  of  intestinal  auto-intoxication  and  gastric 
symptoms.  .Y-ray  examination  shows  the  cecum  low  in  the 
true  pelvis,  and  poor  emptying  of  its  contents.  At  opera- 
tion, the  cecum  is  usually  found  mobile  with  a  good  mes- 
entery, hut  the  organ  is  unusually  large  and  has  thin  walls. 
The  authors  do  not  believe  the  mobility  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  symptoms;  rather  these  are  due  to  lack  of 
mobility  and  contractility.  Blake's  operation  consists  in 
passing  a  continuous  silk  or  linen  suture  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  middle  longitudinal  bands;  the  stitch  is  carried 
aborally  as  far  as  is  practicable,  usually  ten  to  fifteen  cm., 
so  that   when   tied   the  gut   is   contracted   longitudinally  as 


well  as  transversely.  In  all  cases  the  appendix  is  removed. 
The  authors'  analysis  of  their  results  in  fourteen  cases 
prove  that  the  operation   is  of  profound  benefit. 

A  Case  of  Transgastric  Excision  of  a  Gastro-Jejunal 
Ulcer.  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan  and  E.  T.  Tatlow,  Leeds. 
Lancet,  March  14.  1914. 

This  rather  unusual  case  was  ingeniously  handled.  Two 
years  after  a  gastro-enterostomy  was  performed  for  duod- 
enal ulcer  there  was  recurrence  of  symptoms.  At  the  sec- 
ond operation  an  indurated  gastro-jejunal  ulcer  was  found 
on  the  posterior  opening  of  the  gastro-enterostomy,  which 
was  patent  and  otherwise  in  good  condition.  An  opening 
into  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  was  thereupon  made, 
the  ulcer  averted  into  the  incision  and  excised.  A  tempo- 
rary gastrostomy  was  also  done.  The  patient  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Contribution   to   the   Treatment   of   Duodenal    Fistula. 

C.  A.  Pannett,  London,  Lancet,  April  18,  1914. 

Sutures  of  a  duodenal  perforation  resulted  in  a  forma- 
tion of  a  fistula.  Four  days  later  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient was  desperate.  As  a  last  resort,  Pannett  opened  the 
abdomen,  made  a  side-to-side  anastomosis  in  the  first  foot 
of  jejunum  and  then  made  a  jejunostomy  in  the  efferent 
loop.  Food  was  given  through  this  tube  and  through  the 
mouth.  The  fistula  immediately  began  to  close  and  the 
patient  made  a  perfect  recovery.  Pannett  compares  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  procedure  with  oth- 
ers that  have  been  recommended  for  duodenal  fistula — 
especially  with  the  operation  of  Berg  (gastroenterostomy 
with  occlusion  of  the  pylorus').  He  believe  that  his  meth- 
od will  prove  the  method  of  choice. 

Radium  Treatment  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Uterus.    {Zur 

Radiumbchaudlung  der  Utcruskarcinom.)  R.  KoH- 
LER  and  O.  Schindler,  Vienna,  Wiener  Klinische  Wo- 
chenschrift,  April  9,  1914. 

The  authors  report  very  favorable  results  in  seven  cases 
of  epithelioma  of  the  cervix,  six  of  which  were  inoper- 
able. A  tube  containing  29  mg.  of  radium  bromide,  en- 
closed in  a  platinum  and  lead  shell  was  inserted  into  the 
tumor,  through  either  a  sloughing  fistula  or  an  artificial 
opening.  A  preliminary  microscopic  examination  was 
made  in  every  case.  In  every  case,  the  patient  thus  far 
is  free  from  tumor,  not  only  clinically,  but  microscopically. 
In  one  case,  a  recto-vaginal  fistula  resulted  from  an  exten- 
sive radium  burn. 

A  Plea  for  Early  Operation  in  Case  of  Uterine 
Fibroids.  A.  E.  Giles,  London.  The  Medical  Press, 
February  18,  1914. 
In  an  analysis  of  580  cases  of  uterine  fibroids,  the  au- 
thor brings  out  a  number  of  interesting  points.  He  be- 
lieves that  gynecologists  are  too  prone  to  put  off  operat- 
ing on  apparently  simple  cases  of  fibroids  and  that  they 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  surgeon  early  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  The  age  incidence  of  fibroid  is  so  varied 
that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  age  as  an  indication 
for  operation.  Early  operation  would  often  allow  of  a 
conservative  myomectomy,  when  delayed  operation  neces- 
sitates hysterectomy.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
fibroid  tumors  are  associated  with  pathological  complica- 
tions, many  of  which  are  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Diag- 
nosis is  still  so  uncertain  that  grave  conditions  urgently 
requiring  operation  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  fibroids. 
The  mortality  attendant  on  the  procedures  of  myomec- 
tomy and  hysterectomy  in  the  practice  of  experienced 
surgeons  has  become  so  reduced  that  operation  may 
legitimately  be  advised  for  the  relief  of  suffering  when 
life  is  not  directly  threatened.  Early  operation  prevents 
the  health  and  life  of  patients  from  being  sacrificed  to 
the  exploded  fallacy  of  "waiting  for  the  change  of  life." 

The  Treatment    of    Carcinoma   Uteri  by   Radio-active 
Substances.     (Znr  Bcliandlung  des  Carcinoma    Uteri 
niittels  Radiaktincr  Snbstanvcn.)     L.   Landau,  Berlin. 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Gyndkologie,  March   14,   1914. 
Landau  favors  radical  extirpation  of  the  operable  carci- 
nomatous uterus    because   there   may  be  metastasis  in  the 
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fundus  which,  at  a  minimum  depth  of  four  centimeters,  is 
not  accessible  to  the  radium  rays  or  but  little  so.  The 
thickened  uterus,  further,  acts  as  a  distinct  filter  to  the 
rays.  In  the  vaginal  radical  operation,  the  necrosis  of  the 
parametria — as  much  as  two  centimeters  at  times— and  the 
suture  of  the  stumps  into  the  vagina,  opens  up  wider  fields 
of  tissue  for  the  subsequent  application  of  the  radium  or 
other  radio-active  substances. 

On    the    Etiology    and    Bacteriology    of     Leucorrhea. 

Arthur    H.    Clrtis.    Chicago     iiurij,-ty,    Gynecology 
and  Obsletrus.  March.  VAA. 

Curtis  reiterates  that  lacerations  and  displacements,  cer- 
vical changes  which  cause  increased  mucous  secretion,  in- 
fections complicating  pregnancy  and  gonorrhea,  cause 
leucorrheal  discharge.  l>om  his  bacteriological  studies  he 
concludes  that  the  uterine  cavity  tends  to  remain  free 
from  bacteria  in  cases  of  leucorrheal  infection,  although 
mucous  secretion  from  the  cervix  may  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  purulent  discharge;  the  lower  genital  tract  is  the 
usual  seat  of  the  formation  of  purulent  discharges,  how- 
ever. The  development  of  chronic  leucorrhea  in  unmar- 
ried women  is  usually  preceded  by  infection  with  gonor- 
rhea, the  gonococcus  preparing  the  soil  for  other  organ- 
isms. The  majority  of  the  bacteria  producing  leucorrhea 
are  anirobes.  Gram-negative  bacilli  predominating.  The 
colon  bacillus  and  the  staphylococcus  seem  to  be  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

Attempts  to  Reduce  the  Time  of  Cure  of  Fibroids  by 
Increase    in    the    Dosage    of    the    Roentgen    Rays. 

((  cbt-r  I  •■rsutlw,  di(  Hcs!un,/s  daucr  lu'i  der  Myotn- 
b.-itandUnci  durch  Steigcrung  der  lerabreichten 
Koenlgtn  mcn^en  nocli  ueitcr  .-ibzukurzen.)  Erwin 
vo.s  (iRAFF,  Vienna.  Zenlralblalt  fuer  Gyndkologie 
March  14.  1914. 

\  on  GraflF  concludes  from  his  experience  in  ten  cases 
that  an  increased  therapeutic  effect  may  be  expected  by  an 
increase  m  the  portals  of  treatment— such  as  by  employing 
the  vagina— and  by  simultaneouslv  diminishing  the  number 
of  applications,  although  the  dosage  of  the  Roentgen  rays 
shall  remain  high.  The  ideal  result  would  be  obtained  bv 
distributing  the  rays  over  eight  to  ten  fields  of  exposure  in 
such  dosage  that  ten  to  twenty  X  would  continue  their 
cftects  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  centimeters,  the 
average  depth  of  the  ovaries  from  the  surface. 

Two    Cases    of    Tearing    Away    of    the    Uterus    after 

v.i,.,r,:,f>v,„on.      (Zwei    FdUe    von    Abreissung    der 

M   bterus  ton  der  Anheflungsstelle  )     J 

CCS.     Zenlralblalt  f.   Gyndkologie.   Feb- 

Two  patients    upon  whom  a  vaginal   fixation  had  been 

ptri.ir.iir.,    I    r   ,-■.,:, ,,•!,.  and   for  prolapsus  uteri  rcspcct- 

r  two  years,  the  other  after  a  year 

irp  pain   in  the  abdomen.     In   both 

:    .    .1  retroflexion,  and  a  thinning  of  the 

a   hernial    opening,  was  detected  in   each   in- 

the   first   case  the  accident    followed   workini? 

rid  a  fall. 

^  ^tfL?^  Remarkable  Fertility  (Combined  with  Con- 
stant    Bleeding     ,n     the     Non-Pregnant      Period). 

'■  ndfrer   Perlilital    [iornhniierl    mil 


"      ■      ■■■i:--_.ien    in    der   Schuangershaflsfreien 
limso     ttann.     Wieden.      Zenlralblalt     1 
I'^eie.  March  7,  1914.  ' 

'<^  of  a  woman  who  in  twcntv-five 
id  thirty  pregnancies  with  thirty- 
the  children  lived.  There  were 
ne  of  iripletv  .She  first  menstru- 
.ind  up  to  her  marriage  at  twenty 
few  intervals  between  her  preg- 
ntinuously  Berger  rruardj  the 
richness  in  Graafian  follicles  and 
«f  continuous  ovulation.  The  oa- 
Tseit  ..nr  of  twins. 


Spontaneous  Supravaginal  Amputation  of  a  Myoma- 
tous Uterus  Caused  by  Twisting  on  Its  Axis. 
(Sufraia^iii^l,-  .u-lbsi.imfutnluni  ernes  durch  em 
Myom  urn  setue  .Uhse  gcdrehlen  Ulerus.)  L  Kup- 
PKRT,  V  icnna.  H,ener  Kliiitsclie  liochenschrift.  .March 
1^,  lvl4. 

This  remarkable  case  appears  to  be  unique  in  medical 
iter.-iture.  A  woman  72  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  with  symptoms  ol  intestinal  obstruction  l-'or  a 
year  the  patient  had  sutTcrcd  from  abdominal  cramps  ac- 
companied by  slow  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdolncn. 
Uuring  the  week  before  admission  these  cramps  became 
intense,  and  were  accompanied  by  fainting  spells.  At 
operation  a  large  myomatous  uterus  was  found  completely 
separated  irom  the  cervix  except  for  a  narrow  strip  of 
serosa.  1  he  uterus  showed  three  twists  from  left  to  right 
and  was  attached  incnly  by  the  broad  ligaments.  The  ab- 
domen contained  suiiic  fresh  and  old  blood.  .Vficr  hys- 
terectomy the  patient  made  a  perfect  cure. 

Trcatrnent  of  Fibroids  by  Deep  Roentgentherapy.  J 
J.  Lew,  Syracuse.  New  Vork  Stale  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, April,  1914. 

Levy  comments  upon  the  brilliant  results  obtained  by 
Kronig  and  Gauss  in  the  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors  of 
the  iJterus  by  x-ray.  He  states  that  75  per  cent  can  be 
cured  by  this  method.  The  essential  points  in  the  treat- 
ment are:  1.  Massive  doses.  2.  The  use  of  a  very  hard 
\^°S.\  ^'='  \"3'  '•'<;  "lore  penetrating  rays  can  be  employed. 
J.  Ihe  tube  must  be  near  the  part  to  be  treated.  4.  The 
use  of  a  thick  hiter  (aluminum)  so  that  the  soft  ravs  which 
injure  the  skin  can  be  excluded.  5.  Cross-fire  technique. 
Ihis  means  that  the  rays  arc  allowed  to  penetrate  the  ab- 
domen at  a  ditTercnt  site  at  each  sitting.  The  dose  is 
regulated  by  means  of  the  Sabouraud  pastille  and  the  Kien- 
bock  quantimeter.  The  rays  cure  by  causing  atrophy  of 
the  ovaries  and  in  consequence  premature  menopause. 
Ihc  older  the  patient  the  shorter  the  period  of  treatment 
The  method  is  not  indicated  in  pedunculated  fibroids  or 
those  undergoing  malignant  degeneration.  Finally,  the 
method  is  perfectly  safe. 

Free    Transplantation    of    Bone    Into    the    Phalanges. 

i>.  L.  Ha.\s.  San  Francisco.   Journal  Anurican  Medical 
Association,  April  11,  1914. 

The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  osteomyelitis  of  the 
phalanges  by  bone  transplant  and  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  or  suggested  are  taken  up  by  Haas,  who 
reproduces  in  brief  the  accounts  oi  previously  reported 
cases  and  two  of  his  own.  In  each  ol  these  a  transplant 
Irom  the  tibia  with  its  periosteum  attached  was  used  after 
removal  of  the  diseased  bone  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  the  healthy  bone  and  the  involved  tendon  sheaths  In 
one  ca.se  while  the  cosmetic  result  was  goo.l.  owing  to 
Ihe  limited  amount  of  flexion,  a  good  functional  resuh 
was  not  obtained.  In  the  second  case,  apart  from  a  slight 
bencl  the  finger  appears  almost  normal  and  flexion  and  ex- 
tension are  ncariy  perfect.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
is  the  inactive  part  that  the  transplant  seems  to  lake  in 
Ihe  regeneration  as  compared  with  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  preexisting  periosteum.  As  regards  the  prefer.nblc 
method,  he  thinks  the  removal  of  the  whole  fdialanx  and 
substitution  oi  another  is  much  more  formid.ible  tb.nn  a 
p.irtial  resection.  The  question  of  the  transplant  abilitv 
of  the  epiphysis  arises,  but  if  it  should  Ik-  destroyed  it 
might  be  advisable  to  try  a  whole  phalangeal  transplanta- 
tion, especially  in  case  of  tumors  showinir  evirjrnces  of 
malignancy. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  OstcomyeHtis  of  the  Lone 
Bones  by  Means  of  the  Dental  Engine  and  a  Large 
P"7-  ,  '■  ^l  .f'^\^-  «  l'i<-aKo,  Journal  Amenaw 
Medual  Annctalwn.  April  18,  1914. 

Dyas  rrilici^c,  the  usual  method  of  treating  osteomyeli- 
tis of  the  long  hones  by  means  of  the  mallet  and  chisel 
I  hey  ciuse  unnecessary  traumatism,  he  «avs.  and  Ihe  ai- 
m!!!r"'Lir."''T  "■"'"".''  "'"■"  i"iP'--i<^"cable  even  by  the 
ZZ,  ^f  •'"'  .  ^M  "'^''"''^  "J  ""  '''"""'  in  'he  treat- 
ment of  ,aw  troubles  are  much  better  as  regards  the  sler- 
iliration  and  the  attainmem   of  absolute  asepsis  in  badly 
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decayed  and  infected  teeth  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occur- 
rence to  the  dentist.  With  this  idea  in  mind  he  has  treated 
a  series  of  cases  of  osteomyeUtis  by  e.xposing  the  diseased 
tissue,  painting  with  a  solution  of  one  part  glycerin,  and 
two  parts  iodin  before  making  the  incisions,  and  then  us- 
ing a  large  burr  driven  by  a  dental  engine  until  it  has 
removed  every  suspicion  of  decayed  bone  and  left  a  smooth 
surface  instead  of  the  ragged  edges  left  by  the  chisel  and 
mallet.  The  operator  readily  acquires  the  ability  to  tell 
when  the  burr  is  working  in  diseased  or  normal  bone  by 
the  greater  resistance  offered  by  the  latter.  With  the  burr 
he  can  safely  operate  where  with  the  chisel  and  mallet 
it  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  chance  of  the  heat  and 
friction  generated  by  the  burr  destroying  the  microbes  is 
to  be  considered.  It  has  been  shown  by  cultures  made 
from  the  inner  surface  of  machinery  belts  that  mechanical 
influence  may  produce  an  effective  bactericidal  action. 
One  case  is  reported  showing  the  success  of  this  method, 
and,  as  the  article  is  offered  as  a  preliminary  report,  the 
puWication  of   further  data  seems  probable. 

"Tango"  Foot  G.  F.  Boehme,  Jr.,  New  York.  Medical 
Record,  April  25,  1914. 
Boehme  has  seen  seven  cases  of  a  rather  typical  syn- 
drome, which  in  every  case  could  be  ascribed  to  dancing, 
according  to  the  modern  style.  The  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  outer  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  at  its  lower 
third.  Stiffness  in  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot  be- 
comes marked  and  the  patient  limps;  over  the  region  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  tendon  pressure  causes  slight  tender- 
ness; at  this  region,  the  typical  crackling  feeling  of  a 
tenosynovitis  is  noticed.  Boehme  regards  the  tenosynovi- 
tis as  due  to  the  excessive  flexion  and  extension  move- 
ments at  the  ankle  necessitated  by  the  modern  forms  of 
dancing.  Treatment  consists  in  rest,  massage  and  counter- 
irritation. 

Bone  Transplantation  for  Defects  in  the  Long  Bones. 

(Beilrag  zur  Knochentransplantation  in  Defekte  von 
Rohrenknochen) .  Dr.  Korenc.\n,  Vienna,  Wiener 
Klinische  Wochenschrift,  March  19,  1914. 
The  author  comes  to  some  interesting  conclusions  from 
the  observations  of  one  case.  About  a  quarter  of  the  low- 
er end  of  the  femur  in  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  was  re- 
sected for  a  small  sarcoma  of  the  bone.  A  piece  of  fibula 
covered  by  periosteum  was  inserted  into  the  defect.  Pri- 
mary union  was  obtained,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  oper- 
ation a  fistula  formed,  discharging  sero-purulent  fluid. 
This  persisting,  the  wound  was  reopened,  and  the  trans- 
planted piece  of  fibula,  denuded  entirely  of  its  periosteum 
and  partly  necrotic,  was  removed.  Despite  this,  the  X-ray 
picture  made  four  years  later  shows  perfect  continuity  of 
the  femur,  with  slight  shortening  of  the  lower  extremity. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  transplanted  fibula  served 
its  function  through  the  periosteum  which  it  left  behind. 
Korencan  believes  that  the  periosteum  is  the  important 
element  in  restoring  the  continuity  of  a  bone  defect,  and 
that  it  should  be  saved  when  possible  in  the  course  of 
bone  resections.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  procedure 
carried  out  in  this  case  should  be  attempted. 

Epicondylitis  (Franke)  or  Tennis  Elbow.  W.  P.  Coues, 
Boston.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March 
26,  1914. 
This  injury  most  often  occurs  in  tennis  players,  but  may 
occur  after  any  strenuous  exercise  involving  the  arm  or 
even  manual  labor.  There  is  pain  in  the  elbow,  accorn- 
panied  by  tenderness  over  the  external  condyle.  The  pain 
may  be  very  severe,  so  that  movement  of  the  elbow  is 
very  painful,  or  the  arm  may  seem  paralyzed.  The  pain 
is  increased  by  extension ;  may  be  intermittent  or  constant, 
and  returns  when  the  exercise  is  takeri  up  again.  After  a 
period  of  weeks  or  months,  with  or  without  treatment,  the 
pain  and  tenderness  disappear.  The  cause  of  the  trouble 
has  not  been  cleared  up,  but  the  author  suggests  two  possi- 
bilities:  1.  "Tearing  of  some  of  the  muscular  attachments 
from  the  external  epicondyle,  giving  rise  to  the  separation 
of  bony  spicules."  This  was  demonstrated  in  two  of  the 
three  cases  reported  by  the  author.  2.  "Injury  to  the 
radio-humeral    joint    capsule   from   antagonistic  muscular 


contraction  of  the  supinator  brevis  and  supinator  longus 
(Preiser)."  Heat  and  fixation  appear  to  be  the  best 
methods  of  treatment. 

A    Case    of    Extensive    Replacement    of    Tendons    by 
Means  of   Free   Fascial   Implantation.       (Ein    Fall 
von  Ausgedehnten   Sehncnersatze  duich  frci  Faszien- 
transplantation.)     J.  Gobiet,  Orlau.     Wiener  Klinische 
Wochenschrift,  February  26,   1914. 
Following  an  infected  injury  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
all  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hand,  with  the  exception 
of   the  thumb,  became    completely  necrosed  and   sloughed 
away.     When  the  wound  had  completely  healed,  the  dor- 
sum of  the  hand  was  exposed  by  a  large  flap  and  defects 
in  the   tendons   were    found   varying  three  to   five   cm.   in 
length.     Four  broad  strips  were  prepared  from  the  fascia 
lata  of  the  thigh.     These  were   then   sewed   between    the 
divided   ends   of  the  tendons   in   such   a  manner  that  the 
ends  were  rolled  around  the  ends  of  the  tendon  while  the 
intervening   portions   were   made   into   a   canal.     Fine   silk 
sutures  were  used.     Despite  some  infection,  the  functional 
result  was  excellent. 

Indications    for    Intestinal    Resection    in    the    Radical 
Cure  of  Certain  Herniae.    {Dans  Indications  de   la 
Resection    Intestinale   dans   la   Cure  Radicate  de  Cer- 
taincs      Hermes.)     E.    QuE.vu    and    H.  Constantlni. 
Paris.     Revue  de  Chirurgie,  April  10,  1914. 
When  strangulation  or  gangrene  of  intestine  exists,  the 
indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  bowel  are  fairly  well 
defined.     The  authors,  however,  find  that  the  treatment  of 
the  intestinal  contents  not  strangulated  but  otherwise  dis- 
eased   has    not    been    sufficiently   considered.     They  have 
collected  a  number  of  these  cases,  and  include  their  own 
as  well.    They   find  that  resection  may  be  indicated: 

1.  In  some  unusual  instances  of  hemiae  containing  tu- 
mors of  the  intestine. 

2.  In  rare  cases  of  localized  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine 
in  the  sac.  .  . 

3.  In  adherent  hernia  when  (a)  the  intestinal  wall  is 
considerably  damaged  in  freeing  it;  (b)  extensive  avul- 
sion of  the  serosa  is  the  result  of  operative  manipula- 
tions; (c)  the  intestine,  freed  from  adhesions,  is  found 
covered  with  extensive  scar  tissue;  (d)  several  loops  of 
gut  are  found  verv  intimately  adherent  to  one  another. 

4.  No  definite  conclusion  for  the  treatment  of  intestine 
that  is  found  in  enormous  herniae,  and  has  no  place  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  has  as  yet  been  reached  by  the  authors. 

Profuse  Hemorrhage  in  Tuberculosis  of  the   Kidney; 

The   Use  of  Adrenalin  Injections  as  an  Adjuvant 

to  Treatment.     R.      P.     C.\mpbell,     Montreal.     The 

American    Journal    of    Urology,  Venereal  and  Sexual 

Diseases,  April,  1914. 

Two  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  are  reported  in 

which  the  hemorrhage  was   so   profuse    that  the  bleeding 

of  renal    tumor,  or  hemophilia,   or  "essential  hematuria, 

was   simulated.     The  first   case    was    operated    upon    for 

"essential  hematuria"   after    the    cystoscopic    examination 

showed  that  blood  was  spurting  from  one  ureteric  orihce 

and    that    there  were  no   signs   indicating  tuberculosis;   it 

was   only   when   the   capsule   of    the   kidney  was   stripped 

preparatory  to  fixation  that  a  small  tuberculous  focus  was 

found     In  the   second  case  the  very  active  bleeding  was 

very  well  controlled  by  repeatedly  washing  out  the  renal 

pelvis  with  1-3,000  adrenalin  solutions. 

Spinal  Transplant.  H.  B.  Thom.\s,  Chicago.  Journal 
American  Medical  Association,  April  4,  1914. 
Thomas  savs  that  the  non-operative  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous vertebra:  is  usually  satisfactory  when  it  can  be  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is,  however,  impossi- 
ble to  control  some  cases  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  hrm  anky- 
losis, and  he  illustrates  these  types  by  case-reports  in  one 
of  which  a  transplant  from  the  tibia  is  used.  He  asks,  it 
this  last  case  is  not  thus  a  better  risk  than  if  treated  by 
long  recumbency  and  braces.  A  shortened  period  of  treat- 
ment is  also  a  matter  of  consideration.  The  facts  that 
should  be  considered  in  cases  for  operation  are  g'ven  as 
follows:   "1.  The  general  vitality   of   the   patient.    2.   1  he- 
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^Kr      3    The  i>o.-,ili..n   oi    ilic   disease   in   the    verlcbral   col- 
umn.   4.  The  amount  of  bone  destruction      5    The  amount 
.    jne    callus    formation.    6.  The  control   of   the  patient. 
I  he   eagerness    of    patient    and    friends     lor     shortened 
.•ion  of  treatment."    The  more  vigorous  the  constitu- 
;h''  Nr'er  the  risk,  but  it  is  surprising,  Thomas  says, 
•'^y'^  ''ients  stand  the  operation.     The  question 

of  ^cd.  some  fearing  the  sraft  may  not  grow 

'^'"  "e  deformity  with  growth.     Experiments 

iic  says,  to  determine  the  growth  or  non- 
iit  which  will  be  reported  in  the  future. 
•he  disease  in  the  vertebral  column  may 
■ion,  as  in  cases  involving  the  high  dorsal 
region  when  the  knuckle  is  so  sharp  and 
iput  touches  it  and  prevents  space  for 
■*    '•  '^«^*  in  which  the  disease  is  in  the  middle 

*""  ''   regions.     He  is  inclined   to   favor  the 

'°*"^  ir  and  sacral  regions  as  most  favorable 

'"^  '  a"d  the  middle  and  upper  dorsal 

?"''  'he  llibbs  operation.     With  great 

°"'""  'P  "1  ankyloses  as  comes  from  the 

^•'  !"-rc  than  in  those  in  which  the  small 

•*""'  ^;an    more    easily   be   replaced    from   the 

*'{■"",  ,         ■^h'  amount  of  callus  formation  and  its 

anuyl  .,):;«    tiica    is   the   greatest    element    in    the   cure   of 
these  cases    and   where  it   is  large  and   strong  enough  to 
hold    the    back    hrmly.  there  is  no  need  of  a  bone  graft 
1  He  desire    of    the    patient  and   friends  to  cut  down  the 
mechanical  treatment  should  be,  of  course,  considered,  in 
■  •'  :I;iiK  :  ■     ;.  r.,ti-      .\  number  of  cases  are  reported  and 
onclusions    are    oflFered :   "1.  The 
It  IS  a  double  operation,  and  the 
.  'T  than  in  most  operations,  yet  the 
diatc  effect  is  quick  and  the  suf- 
with  discharging  sinuses  near  the 
'    not   be   refused   operative   treat- 
'■',-'  "U5.  unless  it  lies  within  the  field 

"  '"8  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not 

'  II    cases.    4.  If   the   ends   of   the 

absorb.     If  they  extend  beyond 
portion  not  attached  will  absorb 
nt.     5.  Loose    ends    and    broken 
:  a  bent  graft,  grow,  when  later, 
tion  and   quiet,   they   become  at- 
•nplicaled  with   Pott's  para- 
iproved.     The   longest   time 
.1  paraplegia  case  has  been 

fhe  position  has  been  good 

•xtension.     7.  The  young  patients 

8   The  operation  has  a  distinct 

■'■•^fcd    cases    of    tuberculous 

of  operation  is  preferable 

n  account  of  the  location 

-   .;...    M  ihe  kyphosis      10.  Operative 

r  toliowed  by  months  of  perfect  quiet 
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TriiuJusion.     Report  of  135  transfusions  by  the 

nntr-  f  sn-ih   Sr^tcm      R   Lindf.jiasn.   New   York. 

fwoiionon,  March  28,  1914 

'if  135  transfusions  made 
n  a  large  number  of  dis- 
-norrhagcj  from  various 
patients  ranged  from  6 
•irj.  There  were  243  can- 
:he  largest  amount  trans- 
:.  from  two  donors.  The 
■  1  at  one  sitting  was  12^0 
■nors  who  gave  from  900 
iwer  of   a   healthy  donor 

.1    blood-transfusion 

n  many  cases  alien 

hlond-tesit  before 

'  "-n  that  unless 

to    perform 

•(•d,  a  certain 

.i-...,rrr.|    and    elimi- 

^ell  done  ii  worthless  and 

Only  once,  however,  in 

■     .      -     •    i-il.    One  case  is  reported 

.uii.i*f  oi  ubics  are  Rivra  in  the  article     Lindc- 


iiiaiiii  says  Nut  only  is  bloud-translusion  a  inatlcr  rcuuir- 
iiig  skill,  but  problems  in  patholuKv,  physiology,  serology, 
immunity,  chemistry  and  clinical  medicine  also  constantly 
arise  that  require  special  study.  E»«ry  large  hospital  in 
which  such  work  IS  done  should  have  on  the  attending 
staff  a  hematolo^ist  who  can  give  lo  such  work  the  degree 
ot  specialization  necessary  to  iiictt  the  many  problems  and 
direct  the  work.  A  waste  of  good  blood  inav  be  prevented 
and  applications  seen  that  might  otherwis,    U-  overlooked." 

An  Extensive  Case  of  PUntar  Warts.  R.  L.  Sutton 
.  ".^^..^"y-  ■'""rnal  Amfrican  M.JujI  .Usoaalwn' 
April  23,  1914. 

Sutton  says  that  while  the  subject  of  plantar  warts 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  several  authors  within  recent 
years,  the  true  nature  of  the  condition  is  seldom  recognized 
even  lo-day.  lor  this  reason  he  reports  a  case  which 
IS  the  most  extensive  he  has  ever  seen  and  which  he  has 
studied  microscopically.  These  cases  arc  notoriously  re- 
sistant to  treatment,  and  recurrence  frequently  takes  place 
alter  excision.  Of  all  the  methods  tried  he  gives  hrst  place 
to  1  usey  s  carbon  dioxid  snow,  fulguralion  second  and 
Koentgeii  treatment  third.  Before  the  snow  or  electric 
current  IS  applied,  the  epidermal  lids  of  the  little  tumors 
should  be  removed  by  a  10  per  cent,  salicylic  plaster  Ro- 
entgen treatment  is  especially  applicable  when  there  arc 
numerous  lesions,  which  frequently  disappear  as  if  bv 
magic  -In  the  case  reported  all  three  methods  were  used 
and    Ihe   cure    was   apparently   complete   in    three    weeks. 

The  Disappearance  of  Sugar  in  Diabetics  After  Cer- 
tain Pelvic  Operations.  E.  H.  Eisi.sc,  .New  York 
Journal  .■Inu-ruan  Medical  Association,  April  18.  1914.' 
Eisirig  rcpr.duci.>  the  reports  of  four  published  cases, 
all  he  has  ijcen  able  to  tind  in  the  literature,  and  reports 
two  of  advanced  prostatic  disease  with  pronounced  and 
severe  diabetes  in  which  all  traces  of  sugar  had  disap- 
peared from  the  urine  soon  after  operation.  In  both  cases 
t  ic  absence  oi  sugar  was  permanent.  Eising  savs  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
any  explanation.  Spontaneous  cure  in  diabetes  has  been 
known,  according  to  Naunyn,  hut  very  rarely  and  only 
.ifter  tr.ium.itic  or  syphilitic  diabetes  of  short  duration 
llic  wide  distribution  of  the  organs  th.it  m.iy  c.iusc  glv- 
cosuria  in  their  pathologic  condition  might,  he  savs  sug- 
gest, that  certain  pathologic  conditicjns  of  intcrn.il  sccrc- 
lions  of  organs  in  the  pelvis  might  disturb  the  glycogene- 
tic  fiinction  The  temptation  is  great  but  further  specula- 
tion IS  hardly  wise  at  (.resent.  One  inference  is  possible 
namely,  that  diabetes  must  no  longer  be  viewed  as  in 
absolute  surgical  barrier,  at  least  for  hysterectomy  and 
prostatectomy,  and  that  in  some  cases  a  iiossible  cure 
may  occur. 

Three  Cases  of  Wiring  With   Electrolysis  for  Aortic 

Aneurysm.      HA    Hark.    I'hil..       Journal  Amcruan 
M,;l,,:il  .■tss.'cialton.  April   ]X.  I'HA. 

Three  cases  of  wiring  with  electrolysis  for  aortic  aneu- 
rysm, one  of  them  heretofore  in  part  reported,  are  de- 
scribed by  H.irc_  During  the  wiring  of  the  first  case,  the 
wire  broke  off  but  he  was  fortunately  able  to  push  the 
remaming  wire  beyond  the  broken  piece  and  continue  the 
operation  Investigation  showed  that  the  wire  was  an 
alloy  of  gold  and  copi«r  an.l  the  electrolysis  ha.l  eairn 
the  copper  and  weakened  it  Experiments  made  at  Hare's 
instance  by  an  expert  cm  the  effects  of  rlectn.lvsis  on  wire 
using  normal  solutions  to  represent  the  blood,  c.nlirmed  in 
this  opinion  and  showed  that  a  copper  alloy  i,  „n,afe  for 
this  operation.  In  a  previous  aniclc  Hare  reported  a 
number  of  cases  of  this  character  and  he  reproduces  his 
cnnclusions  as  then  stated.  He  sees  no  reasons  for  chang- 
ing his  view,  but  once  more  emphasi/r,  the  fact  that 
only  specially  prepared  wire  can  be  ti.rd,  and  silver  wire 
•ince  It  does  not  coil,  cannot  be  employed.  If  too  much 
current  it  used  serious  damage  may  be  done  and  when 
he  street  current  is  employed  it  i<  nerrssary  that  not  only 
the  tabic  on  which  the  patient  l.r,  ,ho„ld  be  insulated  but 
also  that  the  operator  wear  thick  rubber  .hfM-s  and  stand 
on  a  perfectly  dry  floor 
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Successful  Resection  of  a  Benign  Tumor  of  the  Liver. 

(Tttmcur  Bcnigne  du  Foie.  Resection  Parhelle  du 
Foie,  Gueruon.)  Dr.  Temoin,  Bourges  ^,y?,"/^-  " 
chives  Provinciales  de  Chirurgie,  March,  1914. 
The  case  is  reported  not  merely  because  of  its  rarity,  but 
because  the  symptoms,  the  course,  the  physical  examma- 
tion.  all  pointed  to  a  cancer  of  the  liver.  Temoin  there- 
fore believes  that  an  exploratory  laparotomy  should  be 
performed  in  all  instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  can- 
cer cannot  be  definitely  established.  The  patient  was 
operated  upon  bv  the  author  sixteen  years  before  for 
cholelithiasis,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  removed.  She  re- 
mained well  until  a  year  ago,  and  then  began  to  complain 
of  pain  and  vomiting.  The  physical  examination  indicated 
a  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  as  above  indicated.  At  the  oper- 
ation the  tumor  was  found  incorporated  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  appeared  typical  of  a  solitary  carcinoma. 
The  rest  of  the  liver  appeared  normal.  The  tumor  could 
be  shelled  out  of  the  Hver  tissue  without  any  difficulty, 
and  the  hepatic  wound  could  be  closed.  Although  it  ap- 
peared, macroscopically.  to  be  of  cancerous  nature,  micro- 
scopically it  proved  to  be  inflammatory. 

The  Treatment  of  Granulating  Wounds  With  Dry  Air. 

(Die  Behandlung  GranuUercnder  IVundflaeehen  mit 
Getrockneter  Luft.)  H.  Poth,  Berlin.  Deutsche 
ZeitscUrift  fuer  Chirurgie,  Vol.  127,  Parts  1  and  2. 
The  apparatus  devised  by  Kutner  was  employed  in  all 
cases.  It  fulfills  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  Kut- 
ner- the  air  is  really  dry,  it  is  free  from  bacteria,  its  tem- 
perature can  be  regulated,  and  the  air  strikes  the  surface 
of  the  wound  in  currents.  The  one  objection  to  the  appa- 
ratus is  its  expense.  Splendid  results  are  described  by 
Poth  The  secretions  from  the  wound  rapidly  diminish. 
The  flabby  granulations  quickly  regain  tone  and  appear 
healthv;  they  gradually  contract  and  thereby  reduce  the 
size  of  the  wound.  The  ill-defined  epithelial  edge  of  the 
wound  becomes  sharply  demarcated,  and  the  surface  of 
the  wound  is  soon  covered  bv  epithelium  advancing  from 
the  edge.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the  wound  by  this 
treatment  is  firm  yet  very  elastic. 

Massive  Collapse  of  the  Lung.  W.  Pasteur  London. 
The  British  Journal  of  Surgery,  April,  1914. 
This  is  differentiated  by  the  author  from  the  commoner 
instances  of  partial  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  condition  is 
of  interest  to  surgeons  because  it  occasionally  follows 
operations  and,  especially,  laparotomy.  Pasteur  believes 
that  massive  collapse  of  the  lung  is  often  unrecogmzed, 
the  condition  being  generally  designated  post-operative 
pneumonia."  He  describes  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  that  he  beUeves  are  characteristic  of  the  condition. 
It  may  at  once  be  said,  however,  that  the  only  positive 
diagnostic  sign  of  massive  collapse  of  the  lung  is  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  towards  the  collapsed  side  If  the  col- 
lapse is  bilateral  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  Ihe  only 
practical  advantage  in  making  the  diagnosis  re  ates  to 
prognosis:  that  of  post-operative  pulmonary  collapse  is 
almost  invariably  good;  that  of  pneumonia  is,  as  well 
known,  not  so  good.  The  mechanism  of  production  of 
lung  collapse  is  not  well  understood. 

Results  of  Three  Years  Clinical  Work  With  a  New 
Antiserum  for  Cancer.  \V  N.  Berkley,  New 
York.  Medical  Record,  April  23,  1914. 
This  report  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  one  made 
two  years  ago.  The  serum  (preparation  not  given)  is 
given  intravenously  or  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  five  to 
SOc.c.  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  If  any  benefit  is  derived 
it  is  seen  at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  injections.  The  report 
covers  the  result  in  71  cases,  32  secondary  or  ^operable 
39  treated  after  primary  operation.  In  none  ot  the  ii 
secondary  or  inoperable  cases  does  Berkley  claim  a  cure, 
but  he  reports  a  number  of  instances  in  which  complete 
disappearance  of  the  tumor  resulted,  and  others  in  which 
there  was  improvement  locally  and  symptomatically.  Ihe 
report  on  the  39  cases  treated  after  primary  operation 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  clearness.  Berkley  reports 
such  cases  "successful"  which  did  not  recur  when  treated 
by  his  serum  after  operation.     Why  the     success     should 


not  be  entirely  referred  to  a  well-executed  operation,  we 
do  not  see.  The  author  also  reports  a  few  good  results 
in   recurrences  after   operation. 

A  Magnetized  Needle  Holder.  C.  M.  Stimson,  Philadel- 
phia. Neiv  York  Medical  Journal,  April  25,  1914. 
Stimson  finds  that  a  magnetized  needle  holder  is  quite 
useful  in  locating  needles  or  pieces  of  needles  in  the  course 
of  operations.  Such  a  needle  holder  may  save,  there- 
fore, a  little  time.  Any  needle  holder  may  be  magnetized 
by  placing  it  on  a  dynamo  for  three  or  four  hours.  I  he 
magnetic  properties   are   not  affected  by  boiling. 

Sciatica  from  the  Orthopedic  Viewpoint.       J.\m^>      K. 
Young,    Philadelphia.     The    International    Journal   of 
Surgery,  March,  1914. 
From  the  orthopedic  viewpoint  the  most  common  causes 
for  sciatica  are  strains  and  displacement  of  the  sac.o-ihac 
joint,  due  to  acute  or   chronic    traumata.     In  unusua    in- 
stances sacro-iliac  relaxation  may  depend  upon  gene.al  de- 
bility     Sciatica  as  a  resuh  of  the  sacro-iliac  lesion  .s  not 
of   distinctive  type,   and    if    the  joint   affection   cannot   be 
diagnosed   (by  phvsical  examination  and  :r-ray),  the  other, 
less  common  causes  of  sciatica,  must  be  considered.      ine 
author  enumerates  these.     When  the  diagnosis  of  a  sacro- 
iliac lesion  has  been  made  the  treatment  is  clearly  delnied: 
If  there  is  displacement,  reduction  and  a  broad  pelvic  hand 
to  immobilize  the  pelvis.     If  there  is  no  displacement,  the 
application  of  the  band.     Local  application  of   massage. 
An  Additional  Report  on  the  Non-Operative  Treatment 
of  Carcinoma.      {Weitere  Erfahrungen  bet  der  nicht 
Ot'crativcn       Behandlung       des      Krebses.)     Kroe.vig, 
Gw'.s    Krinski,  Lembcke,  Waetzen,  Koenigsberger- 
Freibu'rg.    Deutsche       Medizinische       Wochenschnft, 
April  9  and  April  16,  1914. 
Although  the  highly  technical  aspects    of    mesothoriuni 
and  x-ray  treatment  of  carcinoma  cannot  be  reviewed  here 
the  tremendously  significant  results  of  the  continued  work 
of  thesT  investigatofs  should  be  noted.     Their  histological 
examinations  have  shown  that  there  is  no  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  Roentgen  and  those  of  meso- 
thorium  therapy  of  cancer.     The  selective  action  of  the^c 
two  on  cancer  cells  is  about  the  same,  and  both  show  the 
same  relatively  inocuous  effect  on  normal  cells.     Cornplete 
retrogression  of    deep-seated  cancer  has  been  induced  Dy 
th«e  invest"gators  by  both  methods,  and  without  any  pro- 
nounced  injury   to   the   surrounding   tissues,  the   complete 
retrogression  of  these  cancers  is  now  of  two  years    dura- 

"Tn  cases  of  cancer  on  the  borderland  of  operability   the 
re  "its  of  Roentgen-therapy  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
o\-  operation     Roentgen-therapy  should  also  be  chosen  in- 
s4ad' of  operation  in  operable  "rcinomata  when  die    umo 
i=   rpndilv   accessible   to   "cross-fire.       Ihis   statement   win 
of  cour  e  no    be  definitely  established  until  five  years  of 
Roentgen  treatment  for  this  group  of  cases  have  passed. 
Congenital  Tumors  of  the  Neck^    C    E    Caldwelu,  Cm- 
cinnati.     The  Lancet-Chmc,  March  28,  1V14. 
Caldwell  describes  a  case  of  neck  tumor  in  a  boy  aged 
eieht        He    calls    the    tumor    a    congenital    muUilocular 
Wmpiiocele    and   discusses  tumors   of   the  neck   region   in 

hT  hght  of  recent  studies  in  the  embryolop  of  the 
struc  ures  of  the  neck.  He  quotes  the  conclusions  of 
Save  H  "Serous  congenital  cysts  of  the  neck  are  lymphan- 
gioma k  The  pathogenic  theory  that  they  are  derived 
fom  ductless  glands,' and  the  vascular  theory,  the  derwa^ 
tion    from    angiomata,   should   be   abandoned.     We   tmnK 

hat  the^ongenital  serous  cysts  of  the  neck  are  due  to 
an  arrest  of  the  development  of  the.  lymphatic  system  o 
the   cervical    region.     This   hypothesis   is   based   on    what 

he  sections  of  embryos  of  different  ages  have  shown  us 
and  on  what  we  know  of  the  vices  of  development  of  the 
Wmnhatk     svstem.     It    explains    all    the    anatomical    pecu- 

faS  of   congenital   cysts   of   the   neck."     The   work   o 

Florence  Sabin  is  also  quoted  as  corroborating  this,  or 
it  shows  that  the  lymphatic  cavities  known  as  the  "jugular 

acs"  described  bv  her  are  the  fetal  anlagen   the  abnorma 

development  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  multilocular  cysts 

of  the  neck. 
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INFECTIONS.  WITH  REPORT  OF 

CASES  TREATED. 

William  H.  Haskins,  M.D.. 

'        :  City. 

.Now    iiKit   UK.    tir-i    (.nimisiasm    for  the   radical 
lastoid  operation — which  led  to  vast  numbers  be- 
ii;  subjected  to  it — has  somewhat   subsided,  and 
le  profession  has  awakened  to  the  actual  results 
that  have  been  |)roduced  by   indiscriminate  opera- 
tive   procedures    on    chronically    suppurating    cars, 
nany  are  endeavoring  to  find  some  other  method 
i'  treatment.     Any  careful  and  thoughtful  reader 
I    medical  literature  is  l)ouiid   to   realize  that  the 
i>eration  must  be  classed  as  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous  one   because   of   the   subsequent   conditions 
that  so  frequently  arise. 

This  pa[)cr  is  to  tell  of  the   work  that   is  being 
ilune  in  Dr.  McKcrnon's  clinic  with  vaccines  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  suf)purations.     In  no  disease 
i.s  the  golden  nde  more  ai)i)licable,  and  it  is  pretty 
<  rtain  that  there  are  few  medical  me:i  who  would 
ibinit  either  themselves  or  any  member  of   their 
imilics    to    this    dangerous    o|)eration    until    after 
cry  other  metho<l  had  failed.     We  rarely  find  it 
cccssary  to  oi)eratc  ujKin  our  private  patients,  for 
le  simple  reason  that  careful  treatment,  given  per- 
■nally,   seldom    fails   to   relieve.     .-\s   a   matter   of 
lOt,  I  have  not  performed  a  radical  o|)eration  upon 
private  patient  during  the  past  eight  years. 
With  the  vast  armies  that  flock  to  our  clinics,  we 
iturally  have  a  far  more  difficult  problem,  having 
1  so  many  instances  to  deal  with  filth,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  superstition,  a  combination  that  makes 
it   almost   1u)]kK>s  to  get    results  by   any   method. 
■  vcn  ofMT.TtiitiN  t'.iiling.     When  these  clinic  patients 
trc  fairly  iiuciligcnt  and  have  risen  above  filth  and 
actual  poverty,  they  can   l)c  taught   to  imderstand 
their  conditions  and  the  correct  methods  of  taking 
ire  of  their  cars,  and  with  most  gratifying  results. 
here  are  always  some  cases,  however,  that  ai)pcar 
•  resist  every  effort,  and  during  the  past  winter 
'  V  have  been  trying  autogenous  vaccines,  follow- 
ing the  general  plans  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Nagle  in 
hrr  two  papers  in  which  she  reported  the  results 
f  vaccines  in  seventy  cases.     She  did  not  give  the 


I'.u  iLi  11  m  p-\      mil      uL'-'i.iun.-      lui-     .nUi.u      minjiliipii^ 

found  in  these,  so  that  her  work  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many.  This  is  an  injustice  to  her,  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  large  ijcrcentage  of  the  cases 
were  referred  to  her  by  such  men  as  Drs.  I'.lake, 
Cobb,  Emerson,  Mosher,  Walker,  and  others  in 
Iloston,  and  that  the  labctratory  work  was  done  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  so  that  all  of  it  was 
under  supervision. 

She  says:  "In  all.  seventy  cases  have  been  re- 
ported by  me  during  tlie  past  fuur  years.  C)l  these, 
sixty  have  remained  dry:  five  failed  to  continue 
treatment:  two  liave  recurred;  and  three  are  still 
under  treatniciU.  It  nnist  be  remembered  tlial 
many  of  these  cases  were  so  persistent  that  the 
radical  operation  had  lieen  urged.  While  1  recog- 
nize that  the  personal  element  enters  into  a  report 
of  any  new  line  of  treatment,  yet  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  coimteract  this  by  liaving  the  results  super- 
vised." 

I  ler  last  statement  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  aj)- 
plies  not  only  to  her  work  but  to  the  different  re- 
sults that  will  be  obtained  by  any  two  men  working 
on  the  same  lines  in  a  given  series  of  cases. 

In  1908.  1  reported  the  results  of  treatment  of 
chronic  suppurations  with  active  cultures  of  the 
lactic  acid  bacillus  in  a  series  of  cases.  The  strik- 
ing results  then  reported  have  continued  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  great  many  others,  and  the  cultures  are 
generally  the  first  thing  ordered  by  me  in  all  chronic 
cases.  Many  associates  have  told  me  that  they  do 
not  get  results,  so  that  here  again  the  i)ersonal  ele- 
ment must  play  a  part,  for  there  is  no  <loubi  of  the 
results  in  my  hands,  many  of  the  patient';  having 
been  obsersxd  by  members  of  the  clinic. 

.\fter  reading  Dr.  Nagle's  paix-r.  we  realized  why 
we  had  failed  to  secure  satisfactory  cultures  in  our 
first  attempt  m;ide  about  four  vears  ago.  We  now- 
first  cleanse  the  canal  with  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
sucking  out  all  visible  '-ecrctions  from  the  attic  and 
Eustachian  tulw.  Then  a  pledget  of  cotton  satu- 
rated with  alcohol  is  packed  in  the  canal  and  kept 
there  for  five  minutes.  If  the  fwrforation  is  large 
enough,  a  sterile  platiniun  loop  is  iniroducefl  into 
the  attic  and  any  secretion  is  transferred  immedi- 
ately Ifi  blood  ascitic  agar  plates.  If  [lerforation  is 
small,   the   Sicgel   otoscope   is   used   to   draw    into 
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sight  any  secretion  there  may  be,  and  transfer  is 
then  made.  A  slide  is  then  smeared  with  secre- 
tion obtained  on  a  cotton-covered  applicator.  All 
the  laboratory  work  has  been  done  by  my  associate. 
Dr.  Dwyer.  With  this  technic,  we  have  never  failed 
to  secure  growth  of  one  or  more  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, from  which  active  autogenous  vaccines  have 
been  prepared. 

Of  the  patients  treated,  several  had  been  coming 
to  our  clinic  for  years ;  others  had  been  treated 
elsewhere  until  operation  was  proposed,  while 
others  denied  ever  having  had  any  treatment.  All 
cases  were  diagnosed  and  assigned  for  treatment 
by  the  examining  surgeon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  actual  condition 
of  each  individual  ear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost 
every  possible  pathological  change  was  found  in 
one  or  other  of  these  cases,  including  polypi,  choles- 
teatoma, adhesive  bands,  fistulae,  caries,  and  con- 
strictions. The  patients  included  the  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes,  and  were  drawn  from  all  quar- 
ters. Dr.  Rae  had  performed  a  most  successful 
operation  on  one  ear  of  a  patient,  and  left  the  other 
to  be  treated  with  vaccines,  and  he  is  gratified  at 
the  excellent  results  obtained.  Several  patients  had 
already  been  operated  upon,  but  discharge  per- 
sisted. 

Although  we  have  had  about  118  cases  assigned 
to  us,  comparatively  few  (thirty-three)  have  been 
given  vaccine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  others 
all  discharges  were  arrested  by  local  treatment  be- 
fore the  autogenous  vaccines  could  be  prepared,  or 
they  had  not  returned  for  treatment.  Owing  to 
the  small  number  of  cases  and  the  short  duration 
of  observation,  this  paper  is  offered  only  as  a  pre- 
liminary report,  from  which  no  positive  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  drawn.  Before  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treat  several  hundred  cases 
and  be  able  to  follow  them  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  obtain  the  ultimate  effects. 

Since  beginning  this  investigation,  we  have  had 
118  cases  assigned  or  transferred  to  us.  Cultures 
have  been  taken  in  only  fifty-two  of  these,  and  vac- 
cines have  been  administered  in  only  thirty-three  of 
these.  This  is  explained  in  three  ways:  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  discharge  stopped  under  care- 
ful local  treatment;  some  failed  to  return;  and  a 
few  objected  to  the  hyjjodermatic  injections.  We 
have  included  in  the  list  seven  cases  of  mastoiditis 
which  were  cured  by  vaccines  about  a  year  ago. 
Three  other  mastoid  cases  have  been  cured  this 
winter  that  are  not  included.  Dr.  Brown  has  also 
reported  eight  other  cases,  treated  by  vaccines  for 
furunculosis,   in   which   chronic  middle   ear  suppu- 


rations existing  at  the  same  time  were  cured  by  the 
vaccine.  One  case  of  ours,  still  under  treatment, 
had  been  operated  upon  twice  in  another  clinic  with- 
out relief,  and  was  then  referred  to  us,  and  is  now 
practically  well.  Two  cases  were  operated  upon  by 
another  surgeon,  but  discharge  persisted  until  vac- 
cines were  administered,  when  they  promptly  dried 
up. 

Of  the  ten  cases  of  mastoiditis,  four  were  strep- 
tococcus infections;  five,  staphylococcus;  and  one, 
bacillus  proteus  vulgaris.  All  ten  made  prompt 
and  complete  recoveries. 

We  have  not  followed  the  dosage  as  used  by  Dr. 
Nagle,  but  have  given  much  larger  doses  from  the 
beginning,  repeating  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and 
stopping  as  soon  as  the  ears  have  become  dry.  The 
patients  were  then  requested  to  report  every  two 
weeks  for  observation,  so  that  any  recurrence  could 
be  promptly  noted.  As  Dr.  Nagle  states,  under  vac- 
cine treatment  the  patient's  general  health  almost 
invariably  improves,  this  being  especially  noticeable 
in  children. 

In  her  tirst  paper.  Dr.  Xagle  reported  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  a  stock  laboratory  staphylococcus 
vaccine  had  been  given  while  waiting  for  the  auto- 
genous vaccine,  and  that  marked  improvement  was 
frequently  noted  even  when  other  bacterial  infec- 
tion was  present,  the  resistance  for  the  other  bac- 
teria being  apparently  raised  by  the  stock  vaccine. 
This  interesting  observation  is  clearly  borne  out  in 
the  eighth  case  reported  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  which 
there  were  both  furunculosis  and  middle  ear  sup- 
puration present.  His  case,  in  which  a  mastoid  op- 
eration had  been  performed  and  vaccines  had  been 
used  elsewhere,  is  particularly  interesting,  illustrat- 
ing again  the  importance  of  the  personal  element. 

Four  of  our  own  cases  were  also  double  infec- 
tions of  furunculosis  and  chronic  suppurations,  and 
stock  staphylococcus  vaccines  were  given,  with  re- 
sulting cure  of  both  conditions. 

The  first  table  gives  the  bacteria  that  were  iso- 
lated in  each  case  as  the  probable  cause  of  infec- 
tion. 

A  brief  history  of  each  case  treated  with  vaccines 
and  giving  present  results  is  presented  in  Table  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  case  had  received 
careful  treatment  for  at  least  ten  days  before  they 
received  their  vaccine,  but  had  failed  to  respond. 
Those  that  did  respond  were  not  given  vaccine. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  thirty-three  cases  re- 
ceived treatment  with  vaccines.  Of  these,  two  are 
noted  as  final  "results  unknown,"  owing  to  the  pa- 
tients failing  to  return  after  their  ears  became  dry; 
eight  were  improved  and  are  still  under  observa- 
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dry    and    healed.      March    6.    dry    Cured 

Prr*»ten(    dttcharfe     followinc    Iwo    opcrationt        Ear  _ 
became  dry  after   four  Jo»e» Cured 

Had  4  operationi.  latt  4  yeara  a(o.  I>iKbar(e  per. 
•ittenl.  Vaccine*  been  u»e<l.  Kar  dry  alter  lOlh 
injection.      Remained    to    4    mnnlht Currd 

Cnder  treatment  for  recurrent  ditcharre  for  II  montht. 
Dec.  II.  191  J.  began  aulorenout  taccine.  4  dotet 
Ear.  dry  after  2d.      Dry,   Nfarch  2 Cured 

Mattoiditii  treated  (or  9  acckt.  Refuted  op.  Re- 
ceive<l  4  dotet  auto,  raccine.  Ear  dry  after  2'1  dote 
and     remained     to     Cured 

Under  treatment  for  10  montht.  Irreffular  in  vititt. 
<^Te  2  injrctiont  and  ear  became  ory.  Not  teen 
tince Cnknown 

Chronic  matimditit  with  httula  in  pott,  canal  vail. 
Inlente  p«tn  f*aTe  i  iniecCioni.  Ear  dry  and 
htlula    dote  I    and    remained    to Cured 

No  improvemfrt  tftrr  12  dayt'  treatment.  Advitrd 
operation  Refuted.  (Uee  J  Iniecttont.  Ear  dry 
arnl     rapidly     became     normal Cured 

fdw    J    injectirnt-      All    tymptomt    relieved Cured 

flperation  urfed.  but  refuted.  Treated  (of  J  waekt. 
then  fare  vaccine.  Ear  well  after  Jd  injection 
and    no    trturn Cored 

Operaiiofl  advited  Ao«.  1$,  I91J.  Oticbarfe  per. 
tatted  onlil  Ian.  2.  1914.  Eart  h*cam«  dry  after 
5    datrt.      Not    wm   iinec   Jan.    2S.    1914 1'nkoovo 
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68I3I3.     Strept   long  chain,   &   Bac.   Pyo 10  yrs. 

686877.     Bac.     Proteus    Vulgaris    (Mastoid) 25  yrs. 

690360.     Strept.  long  chain,  B.  Pseudo.  Bac.  Muc.lS  yrs. 
690843.     Bac.    Pyo 20  yrs. 

691349,     S.    P.   Aureus.    Bac.    Pyo.    Si   unidentified 

baccillus     19  yrs. 

691665.     S.    P.    Aureus 28  yrs, 

6  yrs. 


20.  692763.  Stock  vac 


693241. 
694357. 

694382. 
695352. 

695402. 
696015. 


S.  P.  Aureus. 
S.  P.  Aureus. 


.  7  yrs. 
.22  yrs. 


S.  P.  Aureus,  &  Bac,  Pyo 25  yrs. 

Stock  vaccine  20  yrs. 

S.  P.  Albus  26  yrs. 

?  21  yrs. 


696485. 

697510. 

698144. 

698663. 

699073. 

699348. 
701027. 


S.    P.   Aureus    19  yrs. 

S.    P.    Aureus   &   Strept.    Caps.    Muc IJ^ 

Stock    vaccine    6  yrs. 

Strept.    Caps,    Muc 9  yrs, 

S,  P.  Albus   8  yrs. 

Bac,     Pseudo-diphtheria      11  yrs. 

Strepto.    Caps,    Mucosus    23  yrs. 


lyr. 
2  wks. 


4  yrs. 
yrs. 


lyr. 
3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
yrs. 

yrs. 
yrs. 

5  yrs. 

3  mos. 

4  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
8  yrs. 


Cultures    were    taken    and    vaccines    were    made 

1.  690811.  Bac.   Pyo.,  &  Bac.  Pseudo.,  &  Bac.  Muc.lS  yrs.    3  yrs. 

2.  690813.  Bac.    Pyo 20  yrs.    2  mos. 

3.  693257.  ?     28  yrs.    3  yrs. 

4.  694329.  S.    P.    Aureus    6  yrs.     lyr. 

5.  696034.  ?     26  yrs.        yrs. 

6.  696410.  S.   P.   Aureus.   &  Bac.    Pseudo 43  yrs.    lyr. 

7.  696928.  ?     17  yrs.    2  yrs. 

8.  696986.  Bac.     Pyocyaneus     23  yrs.     lyr. 

9.  697590.  Bac,    Pyocyaneus    4  yrs.    4  mos. 

10.  699345.  No    growth     28  yrs.        yrs. 

11.  690286.  Bac.  Pyo.  &  Bac.  Pseudo 5  yrs.       ? 


Under  treatment  for  year  past  at  irregular  intervals. 
Developed  furuncle.  Gave  3  injections.  Ear  be- 
came   dry    and    remained    so    far    past    month Cured 

After  2  weeks  of  treatment  was  transferred  for  vac- 
cine. All  pain  and  discharge  ceased  after  2d  in- 
jection.     Twr   more   given.      Remained   so Cured 

Was  treated  without  benefit  for  2  weeks.  Ears  be- 
came dry  after   2d   injection  and  remained   so Cured 

Was  treated  without  benefit  for  3  weeks.  Ear  be- 
came dry  after  4  injections.  Recurred  after  12 
days.       Advised     ossiculectomy     Improved 

Marked  improvement  after  3  weeks'  treatment.  Vac- 
cine then  given.  Ear  dry  after  3  doses.  Ethnoiditis 
(S.   P.   Aur.)    also  cured  for   past   3   months Cured 

Under  treatment  elsewhere  for  months.  Both  each 
became  dry  after  2d  injection.  Remained  dry  for 
6  weeks.  Then  slight  recurrence.  Renewed  injec- 
tion     Improved 

No  improvement  after  10  days'  treatment.  Ears  dry 
after  2d  dose.  Recurred  after  seven  days.  Be- 
came finally  dry  after  5th  dose.  Dry  2  months 
later     Cured 

No  improvement  after  2  weeks'  treatment.  Ears  dry 
after  3d  injection  and  remained  so.  Arm  infected 
by    vaccine    Cured 

Ears  improved  under  treatment  but  discharge  per- 
sisted. Six  injections  given,  but  discharge  per- 
sists. Mouth  in  very  bad  condition.  Genera! 
Eczema     Improved 

Ears  became  dry  after  4th  injection  and  had  re- 
mained   so    at    the    end    of    si-x    weeks Cured 

No  improvement  after  10  days'  treatment.  Developed 
furuncle.  Gave  5  injections  stock  staphylococcus 
vaccine.      Ears    dry    for    past    6    weeks Cured 

Some     improvement    after     10    days'     treatment.       Ear 

dry   after    3d   day.      Remained    so   to   date Cured 

L.  ear  radical  operation.  Referred  for  R,  ear.  Ear 
dry  after  6th  injection  for  2  weeks.  Then  slight 
discharge    appeared.       Still    under    treatment Improved 

Received  5  injections,  but  at  irregular  intervals.  Ears 
improved.  Refus-d  to  continue  his  treatment  un- 
less   regular    visits Improved 

Treated  for  month  without  benefit.  Then  gave  vac- 
cine. Ears  dry  after  3d  dose.  Remained  so  to 
date    Cured 

Gave  stock  vaccine  because  of  feruncle.  Ears  became 
dry  after  6th  dose.  Remained  dry  for  past  four 
weeks     Cured 

Under  treatment  at  intervals  for  over  1  year.  Vac- 
cine given  Feb.  4  and  8,  1914.  Ears  had  remained 
dry   up   to   March    6    Cured 

Has  had  treatment  at  many  places.  Gave  stock 
Staphylococcis.  Ears  dry  after  2d  injection  for 
first    time    in    years     Cured 

Ears     much     improved     after     four     injections.       Still 

under    treatment    Improved 

Has  received  2  injections.  Patient  reports  great  im- 
provement.      Still     under    treatment.       Mouth    very 

septic     Improved 

Unknown,    2;    Improved,   8;    Cured,   23. 


WITHOUT         VACCINE. 


for   seven   cases   who   made   but  one  visit. 

Ears    became    dry    after    2d    visit.      Had    remained    so 

for  two   months  when  last  seen    Cured 

Removed  polyp  Ear  dry  after  two  weeks'  treat- 
ment      Cured 

Removed  polyp.     Ear  dry  after  eight  days'  treatment. .Cured 

Had  been  under  treatment  for  one  month.  Was 
then  transferred  for  vaccine.  Ear  dry  after  1st 
treatment    and    remained    Cured 

Ear  had  been  operated  upon  3  years  previously.  Dis- 
charge began  2  weeks  ago.  So  much  improved  on 
2d    visit;    vaccine    not    used    ? 

Ear    dry    and    remained    so    after    1st    visit Cured 

Ofl^ensive  discharge.  Distressing  eczema.  Ear  dry 
and  eczema  well  at  the  end  of   1   week Cured 

Ear  dry  after  1st  visit.  Remained  dry  for  one  week 
and   has   not   been   seen   since    Cured 

Ear  dry  after  2d  visit.  Remained  dry  for  one  week 
and   has   not   been   seen   since    Cured 

Removed     granuloma.       Ear    dry     on     2d    visit.       Not 

seen    since    Cured 

Made  only  3  visits.     No  improvement Unimproved 

Unknown,    1;    Unimproved,    1;    Cured,   9. 


tion ;  twenty-three  have  dry  ears  and  are  seen  about 
every  two  weeks.  All  have  appreciated  the  per- 
.sonal  interest  shown  to  them,  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  they  will  return  on  the  first  indication  of  any 
discharge  appearing. 

As  said  before,  all  our  cases,  except  those  of 
mastoiditis,  have  been  seen  during  the  past  five 
months  only,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  claiming 
absolute  cures  for  them.  We  hope  to  follow  them 
for  several  years,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Nagle, 


and  to  report  them  again,  possibly  each  year.  In 
our  minds,  we  are  convinced  that  most  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  with  the  vaccines,  espe- 
cially so  as  many  of  our  cases  had  resisted  all  other 
efiforts,  even  failing  to  dry  up  after  operation. 

As  so  many  cases  have  dried  up  under  our  local 
treatment,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  meth- 
ods employed.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  treat- 
ing any  suppurative  process  in  the  ear,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  all  moisture  out  of  the  canal.     If  the 
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patients  are  told  to  irrigate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  canals  are  never  actually  dried  after  the  irriga- 
tion, and  the  treatment  will  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely. Bichloride  of  mercury  irrigations  invariably 
keep  up  discharge,  if  persisted  in,  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  its  constant  presence  in  the  canal.  We  have 
found  that  active  cultures  of  the  bacillus  Buigaricus 
will  promptly  overcome  offensive  discharges  in  most 
cases,  and  when  the  membranes  are  thickened  the 
cultures  frequently  restore  them  to  a  healthy  color 
after  a  very  few  applications.  \Vc  employ  suction 
with  small  canulas  to  remove  all  secretions  from 
the  canals,  tympani,  and  attics,  and  as  soon  as  the 
otTensivencss  disappears  sufficient  dr>ing  powder — 
aristol  or  nosophen  with  compound  stearate  of  zinc 
or  boric  acid — is  blown  in  to  fill  the  inner  portion 
of  the  canal.  .\t  subsequent  visits,  the  canal  is 
cleaned  with  suction,  or  alcohol,  or  cotton  applica- 
tors if  there  has  been  no  secretion,  and  is  again 
dusted,  and  the  patients  are  told  to  do  nothing  ex- 
cept to  wipe  out  any  secretion  that  may  come. 

In  private  practice,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  case  that 
does  not  dry  up  and  remain  dry  under  this  method 
of  treatment,  when  combined  with  proper  nasal 
care. 

40  E.\ST  4  1st  Street. 
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The  Dosage  of  Hexamethvlenamin. 
It  would  thus  be  possible,  by  taking  two  doses  of 
fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours  and  passing 
water  as  seldom  as  possible,  to  keep  the  urine  in 
the  bladder  continuously  mixed  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde.  In  diseases  of  the  bladder 
in  which  frequent  micturition  is  a  symptom  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  bladder  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  formaldehyde  is  reduced  to  about  six  or 
eight  hours,  the  time  during  which  the  dnig  is  being 
•  xcrcfed  in  quantity  by  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases 
-tnall  doses  fre<^iuently  repeated  (seven  grains  every 
tour  hours)  will  l)C  more  effective  in  giving  a  con- 
tinunti«  antiseptic  action.  F-'ive  or  ten  grains  taken 
■r,.  .  .  .  daily  is  the  commonly  prescrilnrd  dose. 
\  i  I-  in  the  dose  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 

three  tuiu  s  daily  will  be  followed  by  an  increased 
■titput  f)f  iDnn.ddehyde  in  the  urine.  In  a  num- 
'>er  of  ca.ses  under  my  observation  no  formalde- 
hyde was  produced  in  the  urine  when  the  patient 
•iking  five  or  ten  grains,  but  there  was  abun- 
•  of  formaldehyde  with  doses  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  Or  when  the  fonnaldehyde  rcac- 
•lon  was  feeble  with  the  smaller  doses  it  became 
;>owerful  when  the  dose  was  doubled  or  trebled. — 
I  \V  Thomson  Walker  in  the  Edinburgh  Mrdical 
Ii'>umal 


The  chronically  suppurating  car  has  always  pre- 
sented many  problems  to  the  otologist.  Since  not 
much  investigation  has  been  carried  on  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bacteriology  and  the  systemic  allied  con- 
ditions of  this  form  of  suppuration,  it  was  decided  to 
take  a  scries  of  cases  of  this  kind,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  daily  routine,  and  investigate 
the  discharge  with  special  reference  to  ( 1  j  tlie  bac- 
terial flora  (2)  the  cellular  elements,  and  (3)  the 
matrix.  These  three  embrace  the  main  factors  of 
itnportance  in  any  discharge. 

Since  September,  1913.  all  cases  of  otitis  media 
suppurativa  chronica  on  Dr.  McKernon's  service  at 
the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  have 
been  assigned  to  Dr.  Ilaskin  and  myself  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  above  investigation. 
Early  in  this  work  we  found  that  with  the  lime  at 
our  disposal,  we  could  not  hope  to  follow  oiu  all 
the  lines  above  outlined,  so  that  as  time  went  on, 
we  narrowed  the  investigation  down  to  the  first 
part,  viz.,  the  bacteriology  and  the  preparation  of 
autogenous  vaccines  in  suitable  cases.  Dr.  Ilaskin 
and  Dr.  Brown  are  reporting  the  clinical  use  of  the 
vaccines ;  Dr.  Haskin  mainly  the  use  in  the  chronic 
purulent  cases  and  Dr.  Brown  in  fiirunculosis.  I 
shall  confine  this  conrtibution  to  the  laboratory  end 
mainly  and  the  report  now  is  intended  as  a  pre- 
liminary one  only,  the  conclusions  drawn  l>eing  ten- 
tative only,  as  no  one  realizes  better  than  I  that  we 
are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning vaccines  and  that  time  and  wide  exiK-rieiue 
will  alone  solve  our  difficulties. 

In  our  work  on  the  bacteriolog>'  of  chronic  stij>- 
purative  otitis,  the  technique  employed  was.  with  a 
few  minor  differences,  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Miss  Gignoux  and  the  writer  in  I9I0.  when  em- 
ployed on  similar  work  on  the  tonsil.  Smears  of 
the  discharge,  taken  in  the  way  indicated  by  Dr. 
Haskin,  were  made  on  bloo<I  or  ascitic  fluid  plates, 
after  the  manner  of  making  streak  plates  and  were 
then  incubated  for  twenty- four  hours.  The  diflfer- 
ent  colonies  were  then  fished  and  stained  films  were 
made  and  the  colony  recovered  on  slant  agar  or  in 
the  case  of  the  more  fastidious  organisms  on  the 

'From  ihr  tViarimrni  «f  I^Sorilorira,  MinhnlUn  E)rr.  Fjr  (ivl 
TbrMI  HmdiuI.  New  York  Cilr.  Rr*d  briar*  Ihr  r>iol<it>ckl 
ScclioD   of  lk«    Stw    York    Acadnsr  of   Urdidiw.   M<ttb.    IV14. 
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richer  media,  such  as  blood  serum,  ascitic  agar,  etc., 
and,  if  they  proved  to  be  organisms  that  were  capa- 
ble of  identification  morphologically  and  were 
known  to  have  any  pathogenic  power  or  even  re- 
garded as  remotely  having  this,  vaccines  were  pre- 
pared and  used  even  before  the  final  identification 
of  the  organisms.  Direct  smears  were  also  made 
and  stained  by  aqueous  stains  and  by  Gram  stains, 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  plates.  .-Ml  or- 
ganisms were  studied  on  the  various  media  and 
identified. 

In  tifty-three  cases  we  found  the  following  or- 
ganisms ;  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  seventeen 
times;  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  and  citreus, 
si-x ;  streptococcus  mucosus,  eight;  streptococcus 
hemolyticus,  eight;  pseudo-diphtheria  (Hoffmans' 
and  Xerosis),  fifteen;  pyocyaneus,  sixteen;  proteus, 
five ;  Klebs-Loffler,  one ;  bacillus  mucosus  capsula- 
tus,  three.  The  bacillus  subtilis  and  some  other  air- 
organisms  were  repeatedly  found,  but  were  dis- 
carded. In  many  of  the  direct  smears,  there  were 
any  number  of  spirochaete  found,  varying  from  that 
of  \'incent  to  the  refrigens  and  those  found  in  the 
throat.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  true  significance 
of  the  discharges  from  the  middle  ear  will  not  be 
fully  appreciated  until  an  investigation  is  made  of 
the  role  of  these  so-called  innocent  organisms  from 
the  throat,  the  torulae,  spirochetae,  etc.,  so  often 
found  in  this  class  of  cases  and  always  discarded. 
.•\n  arbitrary  division  of  bacteria  into  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  varieties  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  the  ear,  since  potentiality 
for  serious  mischief  in  this  organ  which  so  many 
reputed  saphrophytes  possess,  renders  such  a  classi- 
fication of  doubtful  expediency.  There  are  perhaps 
few  organs  which  present  a  greater  variety  of  bac- 
teria than  does  the  ear,  particularly  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  disease  of  this  organ.  Thus  with  the 
above  technic,  organisms,  ordinarily  looked  upon 
as  pathogenic,  could  be  isolated  in  the  big  majority 
of  cases,  practically  in  95  per  cent.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  of  years  duration  and  in  all  cases  over 
months,  so  that  the  bacterial  flora  as  time  went  on 
might  have  changed  considerably,  but  the  fact  that 
pathogenic  organisms  could  so  be  isloated  encour- 
aged us  to  try  the  vaccines  in  these  cases.  No 
anerobic  cultures  were  made  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  isolate  the  acid-fast  organisms  or  by  ani- 
mal inoculations  and  agglutination  experiments  to 
differentiate  the  various  strains  of  streptococci,  as 
our  primary  object  was  to  have  a  practical  method 
of  isolation  and  one  that  could  be  easily  applied. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  differentiate  the  bacillus 
butyricus  or  its  allied  groups. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  the  chronic  discharges 
we  find  very  frequently  acid-fast  organisms  that 
resemble  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  which  under  rigid 
staining  decolorize,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  are 
strains  of  bacilli  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
bacillus  butyricus,  an  organism  found  very  often 
in  the  ear  and  which  is  non-pathogenic  in  itself,  but 
when  grown  in  simbosis  with  other  organisms 
change  these  latter  so  that  they  have  different  stain- 
ing reactions,  and  if  an  organism  can  be  changed 
in  this  respect,  it  is  not  a  far  step  to  assume  that  it 
can  be  changed  in  other  more  important  respects,  as 
is  well  known  with  other  sets  of  organisms. 

With  regard  to  the  cellular  elements,  we  think 
the  study  of  these  is  well  worth  while.  Under  cytol- 
ogy,  we  may  devide  the  cells  into  two  groups,  the 
epithelial  and  the  mesoblastic.  Epithelial  cells  are 
meatel,  tympanic,  or  glandular.  The  commonest 
type  is  of  course  the  squame,  which  in  an  healthy 
ear  is  absolutely  confined  to  the  meatus,  but  in 
chronic  diseases  invades  the  antro-tympanic  cavity 
and  becomes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  discharge.  These  squames  fall  into  two  classes 
— the  old  and  the  young.  The  old  are  acid-fast, 
liave  either  no  nucleus  or  the  area  where  the  nucleus 
should  be  is  only  a  shadow.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  young  or  recently  formed  squames  have  large 
oval  or  round  nuclei,  which  readily  take  the  stain, 
are  not  acid-fast  and  are  easily  decolorized.  We  of 
course  have  all  grades  in  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. This  point  may  not  seem  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  this  acid-fast  property  of  old  non-nucle- 
ated squames  affords  not  only  presumptive  evidence 
of  a  cholestematous  mass  involving  the  antro- 
tympanic  cavity  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  speci- 
men was  taken  from  the  tympanum  and  not  from 
the  meatus,  but  fragments  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
Tb.  The  normal  tympanic  epithelium  is  only  seen 
in  the  early  acute  stage  of  infection  ;  such  epithelium 
does  not  occur  in  chronic  discharges,  the  tympanic 
lining  having  been  transformed  into  the  squamous 
or  epidermal  type. 

We  next  consider  the  mesoblastic  cells  and  these 
may  be  divided  into  the  wandering  and  the  fixed 
cells.  The  wandering  cells  are  very  important. 
They  comprise  the  leucocytes,  the  lymphocytes,  and 
the  plasma  cells.  The  leucocytes  and  lymphocytes 
are  usually  classed  as  pus  cells,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  unlike  in  function,  structure,  and  signifi- 
cance, some  distinctions  between  them  are 
necessary.  The  leucocyte  of  a  recent  or  acute 
exudate  is  very  sharply  defined  and  the  nucleus 
stains  deeply,  but  degeneration  soon  sets  in  and  we 
have   well-known  series  of  changes  which  are  in- 
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dicative  of  the  death  of  the  cell.  As  ihc  discharge 
becomes  chronic,  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  be- 
come more  numerous,  in  contrast  with  the  very 
acute  discharge,  in  which  the  polynuclear  cells  pre- 
dominate. The  lymphocyte  is  smaller  than  the  leu- 
cocyte, with  a  slight  amount  of  protoplasm,  a  large 
clear  nucleus,  and  stains  very  deeply.  The  impor- 
tant tiling  is  that  in  acute  exudate  changes  about 
one  lymphocyte  can  be  counted  to  twenty  or  thirty 
leucocytes,  but  when  the  discharge  comes  from  a 
granulation  source  the  lymphocytes  are  strikingly 
increased,  sometimes  being  equal  in  number  to  tiic 
leucocytes.  Thus  the  presence  and  the  [)roportion 
of  these  cells  afford  a  reliable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  granulation  tissue  and  the  nature  of  the 
pus-producing  process.  They  possess  little,  if  any, 
phagocytic  power.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  projiortion  of  lymphocytes  in  infants 
is  much  higher  than  in  adults. 

The  next  class  of  cells  are  the  fixed  cells  and  of 
these  the  epithelitxl  elements  are  those  most  frc- 
(|uently  found.  These  cells  are  derived  from  the 
lining  of  blood  and  lymph  channels  and  also  from 
the  {jerivascular  spaces  of  the  arterioles.  They  play 
an  imiwrtant  part  in  the  granulomatous  formations, 
especially  tuberculosis,  etc.  Although  seen  some- 
times in  acute  inflammations,  their  presence  in  large 
numbers  is  characteristic  in  a  chronic  discharge  of 
tuberculosis. 

We  thus  sec  that  an  examination  of  the  cellular 
elements  may  be  a  great  aid  to  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis in  a  chronic  purulent  otitis. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  matrix,  except 
tliat  at  times  we  can  demonstrate  the  flat  rhombic 
crystals  of  cholestrin  and  the  fatty  acids,  character- 
istic of  f>ld.  dcMjuamative  changes  in  cholesleatoma. 

To  sum  up  then  shortly,  the  conditions  responsible 
for  chronic  discharge  from  the  middle  ear  are  so 
varied  that  pathological  accuracy  calls  for  some  dif- 
ferentiation. As  most  frequently  hapjxrns,  granu- 
lation tissue  is  responsible  for  the  pus.  lividencc 
of  this  is  afTorded  by  the  presence  of  leucocytes  of 
all  kinds,  large,  small  mononuclear  and  polynuclear, 
normal  and  degenerated,  but  especially  by  lympho- 
cyte* which  are  very  numerous,  while  epithelial 
cells  are  not  uncommon.  Tionc  disease  may  l)c 
m^irked  by  the  presence  of  myelocytes  or  osteo- 
blasts or  chemical  analysis  shows  the  presence  of 
an  mcreased  amount  of  lx>nc  salts. 

(  holcsteatomata  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
cloM;ly  (jacked  squamcs  with  or  without  l>actcria,  a 
distinction  that  may  at  first  glance  ap|)ear  unneces- 
s»T\.  but  is  really  of  great  importance,  csjjccially 
when  the  cells  are  of  antral  origin,   for  a   septic 


cholesteatomata  in  that  situation  aflfords  a  stronger 
indication  for  radical  measures  than  a  non-septic 
one — an  intcq)retation  amply  supported  by  exami- 
nation of  antral  contc-iits  removed  at  oijcration. 

.\niong  chronic  discharges  we  meet  with  is  one 
which  dese^^'es  special  attention — it  is  very  profuse, 
fetid,  opa(|ue,  and  like  cream.  On  examination,  it 
is  found  entirely  free  generally  from  cells,  either 
epithelial  or  septic  Icucocytic,  but  consists  of  throat 
organisms  in  an  albuminous  matrix — not  true  pus, 
therefore,  but  a  polymicrobic  emulsion.  Willi  such 
a  discharge,  in  which  there  are  spiral  and  fusiform 
bacteria  of  many  varieties  and  no  cells,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  active  granulation  surface  can  without 
doubt  be  excluded.  Thus  here,  active  aural  meas- 
ures and  measures  to  do  away  with  the  original  in- 
fection are  called  for.  It  is  the  differentiation  and 
identification  of  such  a  condition  that  will  repay 
you  in  the  knowledge  gained.  The  throat  organisms 
arc  such  as  spirochetae  fctida,  bacillus  fusiformis, 
leptothrix,  etc.  Also  there  are  the  organisms  found 
in  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  in  tonsilitis,  etc.  In  acute 
exacerbations,  the  influenza  bacillus,  micrococcus 
catarrhalis,  etc.,  are  found,  but  we  did  not  find  them 
in  the  uncomplicated  chronic  condition. 

Only  six  cases  were  examined  carefully  as  to 
their  cellular  contents  and  as  to  the  matrix,  but  we 
believe  that  more  attention  is  going  to  be  |)aid  to 
these  parts  of  the  discharge  in  the  future. 

We  have  drawn  at  some  length  on  the  admirable 
work  of  Wingrave  and  Milligan,  in  which  the  ear 
discharges  reccivr  tln'  .^^^^{(iii  tlirv  deserve. 


Wc  may  speak  of  a  mastoiditis  becoming  latent 
when  an  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  per- 
sists after  apparent  termination  of  the  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear.  ( )toscopic  exami- 
nation may  reveal  an  intact  tympanic  membrane, 
which  has  not  returned  to  its  normal  color;  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  mild  degree  of  deafness ; 
the  long  process  of  the  malleus  may  be  ill-de- 
fined, or  there  may  be,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, a  hyperemia  or  slight  bulging  at  the 
upper  posterior  (juadrant  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. In  other  cases,  the  tympanic  membrane 
may  be  absolutely  normal  in  appearance,  and  it 
is  quite  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  overlook  a  latent 
mastoid  inflammation  if  we  forget  that  a  nega- 
tive finding  of  the  tympanic  membrane  has  no 
significance  as  fa"-  as  the  contlition  of  the  mas- 
toid cells  is  conccrne<l — Wm.  Mithokkkr  iit  the 
Lancet-Clinic. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FURUNCULOSIS 
OF  THE  EAR  WITH  VACCINES.* 
H.  Beattie  Brown,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital ;  Assistant  Surgeon  Man- 
hattan Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 


Since  the  introduction  of  vaccine  therapy,  as  sug- 
gested on  a  scientific  basis  in  1776  by  Jenner,  the 
number  of  research  workers  has  been  large,  and 
most  of  the  recent  work  in  this  field  has  followed 
lines  laid  down  by  Wright  of  London. 

Although  opposition  to  vaccine  therapy  was  at 
first  almost  universal,  even  as  late  as  1910,  when 
Dwyer  furnished  his  very  valuable  article  on  the 
production  and  use  of  the  vaccines,  many  of  our 
profession  were  still  loud  in  their  denunciation  of 
this  form  of  treatment.  Nearly  five  years  have 
passed,  and  to-day  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  owing 
to  the  painstaking  and  laborious  work  of  the  inves- 
tigators in  this  field  of  work  we  have  a  therapy, 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated 
and  that,  when  used  in  the  correct  way,  at  the  right 
time,  we  have  in  the  His  extract  of  leucocytes  and 
in  the  vaccine  agents  for  combating  certain  diseases 
that  have  no  equal  and  the  use  of  which  has  abun- 
dantly proved  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

There  are  even  now  many  physicians  attempting 
to  secure  results  from  the  vaccines,  some  of  whom 
express  themselves  as  having  no  faith  in  these  rem- 
edies, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  skep- 
ticism is  the  result  either  of  a  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  preparation  used,  or  of  using  commercial 
vaccines,  or  of  having  used  a  wrong  preparation  at 
the  wrong  time,  or  upon  the  wrong  patient. 

At  the  very  beginning  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  His  extract  of  leucocytes,  the 
serums  and  the  vaccines,  are  three  independent  and 
wholly  difl^erent  preparations,  performing  their 
work  in  the  system  by  different  physiological  meth- 
ods, and  not  all  intended  for  use  in  the  same  patient 
at  one  time. 

To  consider  now  the  vaccine  therapy,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  aural  lesions,  and  particularly  furunculosis, 
the  foundation  of  this  is  the  fact  that  when  a  foreign 
body,  especially  one  of  an  albuminous  nature,  is 
injected  into  the  human  system,  it  stimulates  the 
system  to  the  formation  of  antibodies,  which  combat 
the  offending  organisms,  and  that  each  particular 
strain  has  power  only  to  form  antibodies  of  a  cor- 
responding nature  in  the  system.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  physician  injects  into  a  patient  a  strain 

•Read  before  the  Section  on  Otology  of  the  New  York  ,\cademy 
of  Medicine,   March    13,    1914. 


of  Staphylococcus  vaccine,  while  the  infecting  or- 
ganism in  the  patient's  system  is  the  streptococcus, 
the  natural  result  will  be  failure. 

Therefore,  two  facts  are  self-evident: 

First :  The  right  vaccine  must  be  used. 

Second:  A  correct  diagnosis  ought  to  be  made 
before  beginning  treatment. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
articles  written  upon  this  first  question;  what  vac- 
cine shall  be  used?  The  answer,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, is,  an  autogenous  vaccine. 

Autogenous  vaccines  are  procured  from  cultures 
made  from  the  patient  who  is  to  receive  the  treat- 
ment. In  autogenous  vaccine  the  species  of  bacteria 
are  isolated  and  grown  in  pure  culture  from  which 
the  vaccine  is  produced,  and  when  used  in  a  single 
strain,  or  in  combination,  the  proper  dosage  is  reg- 
ulated at  the  time  of  administering  it. 

The  so-called  stock  vaccine  is  in  many  cases  the 
product  from  some  original  strain,  kept  no  one 
knows  how  long,  on  artificial  media  in  the  manufac- 
turer's laboratory,  so  that  the  latter  vaccines  made 
from  this  strain  are  quite  changed  from  the  original. 
The  name  "polyvalent"  has  been  applied  to  a  shot- 
gun charge  of  mixed  stock  vaccines,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  hit  a  minute  and  possibly  uncertain  spe- 
cies of  bacterium  with  a  charge  of  therapyeutic  am- 
munition that  will  spread  over  a  large  area. 

There  is  too  often  little  correspondence  between 
their  contents  and  the  organisms  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  combat  and  moreover  their  use  is  unsci- 
entific and  decidedly  unfair  to  the  patient. 

In  the  foregoing  I  refer  to  vaccines  for  the  treat- 
ment of  furunculosis  of  the  ear  and  allied  aural 
conditions  only,  and  while  I  do  not  assert  that  no 
good  results  have  been  secured  by  commercial  vac- 
cines in  these  lesions,  I  insist  that  the  freshly  pre- 
pared and  autogenous  vaccines  are  far  superior  to 
and  yield  much  better  results  than  the  commercial, 
and  should  always  be  used  when  possible  to  secure. 

The  second  question  related  to  diagnosis.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  forma- 
tion of  antibodies,  that  the  first  absolutely  essential 
thing  in  the  successful  treatment  of  infectious  con- 
ditions of  the  ear  by  vaccine  is  the  establishment  of 
a  correct  diagnosis.  On  more  than  one  occasion  have 
I  heard  from  critics  who  have  said  that  they  have 
no  use  for  vaccines,  because  they  have  tried  them 
in  every  way,  only  to  meet  with  disappointing  re- 
sults. Now,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  these  fail- 
ures? Of  course,  anyone  can  put  some  pus  on  a 
slant  agar,  heat  it  to  60°,  dilute  it  with  saline  solu- 
tion and  then  inject  the  resultant  mixture  into  an 
unsuspecting  patient,  and  probably  have  failure,  so 
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far  as  a  good  result  on  the  lesion  is  concerned,  but 
in  the  use  of  vaccine  therapy  it  is  just  as  important 
to  establish  a  correct  and  definite  diagnosis,  if  a 
good  result  is  to  be  secured,  as  it  is  to  be  sure  of 
one's  diagnosis  before  beginning  treatment  of  a 
heart  or  kidney  lesion.  Every  man  and  every  labo- 
ratory does  not  do  this.  For  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  these  infected  conditions  of  auditory  ap- 
paratus, one  must  first  know  ivhat  organism  is  doing 
the  damage,  not  only  as  regards  the  morpholog>', 
by  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  by  a  thorough  study 
of  a  culture,  and  even  if  found  necessary,  by  ani- 
mal experimentation  as  well.  In  other  words,  a 
correct  diagnosis  must  be  made.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  every  case  to  employ  every  step  of  the  process, 
just  specified — for  in  some  cases  the  condition  is 
self-evident.    The  technic  used  by  us  is  as  follows : 

The  auditory  canal  is  first  irrigated  thoroughly 
with  boric  acid  or  saHne  solution,  or  wiped  clean 
with  cotton,  and  then  the  canal  is  plugged  with 
cotton  impregnated  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  which 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  cotton  plug  is  then  removed  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  Siegel  otoscope  the  pus  is  aspirated 
through  the  perforation.  In  this  way  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  pure  cultures  is  greatly  aided.  One 
avoids  contamination  from  air  organisms.  Streak 
plates  are  then  made  on  blood  agar  and  ascitic  fluid 
agar  with  the  platinum  needle  or  loop,  and  incubated 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  colonies  are 
fished  and  recovered  on  slant  agar,  or,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  with  us,  on  Dorset's  egg  media,  to 
which  a  little  ascitic  fluid  has  been  added.  The  vac- 
cines are  then  prepared  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
pure  cultures. 

In  dealing  with  furuncle  cases,  we  can  often  re- 
cover direct  on  egg  media  or  agar,  without  prelim- 
inary plating  and  fishing,  as  there  is  not  so  much 
likelihood  here  of  contamination.  But  in  the  case 
of  subacute  and  chronic  otitis,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  above  technic.  The  or- 
ganisms are  identified  by  all  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand, as  morphology  alone  is  quite  untrustworthy 
in  some  cases.  This  identification  by  culture,  and 
if  necessary  by  agglutination  tests,  etc.,  takes  some 
days,  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  up 
the  vaccines  at  once,  and  using  them  if  organisms 
are  found  that  are  killed  by  a  heat  at  55°  C.  to  60° 
C.  in  one  hour. 

The  process  just  described  takes  usually  two  days, 
and  in  order  that  no  time  be  lost  in  attacking  the 
disease,  we  give  an  initial  dose  of  a  pure  staphylo- 
coccus aureus  or  albus  culture.  This  is  not  the 
stock  vaccine  of  the  market,  which  is  made  of  mix- 
tures of  different  strains  of  bacteria  of  the  same  or 


allied  species,  and  is  of  uncertain  strength  and  effi- 
cacy, but  a  vaccine  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  strains  of  staphylo- 
coccus aureus,  albus,  or  citreus,  isolated  at  various 
times  from  a  number  of  patients  who  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  a  similar  condition,  and  strains  that  have 
been  freshly  isolated. 

When  the  patient  returns  for  the  next  treatment 
the  morphological  classification  has  been  determined 
as  well  as  the  cultural  diagnosis  made  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  If  we  find  that  the  infecting  organism 
is  one  of  those  specified  above,  and  corresponds  to 
the  organism  of  the  vaccine  used  in  the  first  treat- 
ment, and  if  there  has  been  an  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms  and  an  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  ear,  we  generally  continue  giving  the 
"home-made"  stock  vaccine.  If,  however,  the  or- 
ganism is  of  a  different  type,  an  autogenous  vac- 
cine is  ready  for  use  for  this,  the  second  treatment. 
In  some  cases  where  the  progress  of  the  case  has 
not  been  satisfactory  enough  to  satisfy,  under  the 
use  of  our  own  "home-made"  stock  vaccine,  an 
immediate  beneficial  effect  has  been  obtained  when 
the  autogenous  vaccine  has  been  substituted.  In 
brief :  a  scientific  diagnosis  is  made  with  as  much 
or  even  more  care  than  is  the  usual  physical  diag- 
nosis of  disease,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  I  attribute 
the  success  in  the  following  fairly  comprehensive 
series  of  75  cases,  with  no  failure  to  report. 

Why  all  this  care  in  diagnosis  and  the  selection 
of  vaccine? 

Because  the  function  of  the  vaccine  is  to  stimulate 
the  system  to  form  antibodies  and  opsonins  which 
combat  the  disease,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  certain  bacterium  will  produce  a  cer- 
tain antibody  or  a  certain  opsonin,  and  that  that 
antibody  or  opsonin  will  be  effective  against  that 
bacterium  and  against  that  alone,  it  is  evident  that 
the  vaccine  used  must  contain  an  antigen  the  same 
as  the  offending  organism,  otherwise  no  antibodies 
or  opsonins  will  be  formed  and  no  result  will  be 
obtained,  unless  it  may  be  a  possible  weakening  of 
the  system  of  the  patient. 

40  E.\ST  41sT  Street. 


It  is  surprising  how  much  information  can  be 
derived  by  abdominal  palpation  conducted  with  the 
patient  in  a  hot  bath,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
being  gradually  raised  to  105°  F.  It  usually  secures 
as  nnich  relaxation  as  does  the  administration  of 
an  anesthetic,  sometimes  even  more.  In  addition 
to  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  and  the  disagree- 
able features  of  narcosis,  it  has  the  important  ad- 
vantage that  the  patient  is  able  to  call  the  examiner'.s 
attention  to  sensitive  areas. 
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LATENT  MASTOIDITIS. 

II.\Ruu)  Hays,  M.D.. 

Ai5istani   Surgeon  in   Otology,   New    York   Eye  and   Ear 

Intirmary ;  Assistant  Lao'ngologist,  City  Hospital, 

New  Yukk  Citv. 


The  title  of  this  pafjcr  was  suggested  to  mc  by 
n*o  cases  of  mastoiditis  seen  within  the  past  few 
months,  in  which  many  of  the  symptoms  usually 
evident  in  acute  mastoiditis  subsided,  and  in  which 
an  oiK-ration  was  justified  because  of  the  long  con- 
tinued and  profuse  discharge. 

As  a  rule  conservatism  in  surgery  of  the  mastoid 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  in  many  cases  when 
acute  symptoms  have  been  present,  the  patients 
have  recovered  without  any  operation  being  per- 
formed. However,  a  surgeon  must  use  a  certain 
amount  of  circumspection  and  should  not  prognos- 
ticate too  favorably  upon  a  case  until  he  is  abso- 
lutely sure  that  it  will  clear  up  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  two  following  cases  will  illus- 
trate this  point: 

Case  I : — Mr.  K.  developed  an  acute  suppurative 
otitis  media  in  his  right  ear  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, 1913.     The  ear  drum  was  incised  on  the  sec- 
ond day  by  another  otologist.     P'or  a  period  of  ten 
client  was  in  bed  sutTering  from  a  pro- 
ifge   from  the  ear,  temperature  ranging 
;.    ...  »         lo  101  \  pain  over  the  mastoid,  and  head- 
aches.    The  fever  subsided,  but  the  discharge  re- 
mained profuse,     .^t  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  came 
to  see  mc,  complaining  of  the  discharge  from  his 
ear,  with  a  slight  parietal  headache,  dizziness,  and 
ination    of    the    ear    after    proper 
i  a  sacKii'K  of  the  postcro-superior 
..    irum,  and  pulsation  of  a  small  open- 
drum  from  which  there  was  a  profuse 
■  if  thick  tenacious  pus.     He  complained 
of   no  pain  over  the  mastoid,  nor  was  there  the 
least  tenderness  over  any  portion  of  it. 

On  account  of  the  profii.sc  discharge  and  the  evi- 
dences shown  by  the  drum.  I  toI<l  him  that  he  had 
mastiiii:*;     w'iih  might  possibly  clc.nr  up. 

I  ost  daily  for  the  next  three  weeks, 

<]•:'■  ic  there  were  no  fever,  no  pain,  and 

he  patient  slept  well,  and  was  going 
-s.     During  this  time  I  opened  the 
■  ly  on  two  different  occa.";ions.  but 
ill  continued  to  be  as   profuse   as 
•iiat  things  were  not  getting  any  bet- 
ter and  |.r..!i.iljly  at  any  time  they  mifjht  become 
wnr**.  I  aHvitz-d  opening  the  mastoid.     Naturally  I 
<\  when  he  disagreed  with  me  al)out 
•ut  to  overcome  any  doubts  on  his 
,.    .:res  of  both  mastoid";  were  taken  by 
Dr  <  .corge  S   Dixon  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Far 
Ti'r"  irv     The  radiogram  of  the  right  mastoid  in- 
■-omplete  desti^ction  of  the  whole  bone 
backwards  beyond  the  sinus  and  down 
:;>      On  operating  two  day*  later  the  entire 
TT  I  •    .1  .  avily  was  found  filled  with  pus  f  strepto- 


coccus). It  was  completely  exenteratcd  and  the 
Wound  closed  up,  all  except  the  lower  angle,  as  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  .\MEkic.\.\  Jolr.nal  uf  Sur- 
.NAL,  June,  IVll.  The  iKiticnl  was  an  uneventful 
recovery,  leaving  the  iiospital  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days.  Some  of  the  hearing  has  returned,  but  it  is 
still  impaired,  due  to  a  great  extent  lo  liis  negli- 
gence in  having  the  ear  properly  massaged. 

Ca.se  II: — In  February  of  this  year  I  was  called 
upon  to  treat  a  young  woman  siiliering  with  a  se- 
vere pain  in  her  ear.  I  found  a  bulging  drum 
which  I  opened  immediately.  There  was  a  profuse 
discharge  of  serum,  which  the  following  day  be- 
came purulent,  l-or  the  following  week,  during 
which  time  she  was  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  the  discharge  continued  profuse,  her 
temperature  ranged  between  1(X)°  and  101°,  and 
there  was  acute  tendeniess  over  the  whole  mastoid. 
When  she  left  tlic  hospital  at  the  end  of  a  week 
her  lemixTature  was  normal,  she  had  no  pain  or 
headache,  slept  well,  and  ha<l  no  symptoms  except 
the  discharge  from  her  ear.  I  treated  her  con- 
servatively during  the  next  two  weeks,  but  at  no 
time  was  there  any  subsidence  of  the  discharge.  On 
deep  pressure  a  slight  amount  of  tenderness  could 
be  ascertained  over  the  region  of  the  antrum.  The 
drum  showed  a  slight  amount  of  sagging  of  the 
postcro-superior  wall. 

.\fter  three  weeks  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  open 
the  mastoid,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  entire 
cavity  filled  with  pus  and  granulations.  The  mas- 
toid was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  wound 
closed  except  a  wick  drain  at  the  lower  angle,  which 
was  removed  on  the  second  day.  The  patient  made 
an  uneventful  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  at  the 
end  of  sc%en  days. 

These  two  cases  clearly  indicate  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  mastoiditis  which  do  not  go  on  to 
resolution  and  cure,  although  the  main  symptoms 
entirely  disappear.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  docs 
any  harm  in  waiting  provided  the  case  can  be 
watched  daily,  so  that  one  may  note  whether  any 
unusual  symptoms  develop.  .Apparently,  there  are 
certain  mastoids  which  have  an  anatomical  arrange- 
ment that  permits  of  a  through  drainage  of  the 
very  deep  cells  by  intercommunication  channels. 
\'ery  often  in  these  cases  the  imderlying  bone  tissue 
forming  the  lasc  of  the  mastoid  is  ven.'  dense,  .so 
that  at  no  time  are  dangerous  parts  cxposcfl. 

There  arc  two  signs  that  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  which  make  it  apparent  that  sooner 
or  later  an  operation  will  have  to  be  df>ne.  These 
two  signs  arc  a  profuse  di.scharge  of  pus  which  docs 
not  show  a  tendency  to  subside,  an<l  a  sagging  of 
the  postcro-superior  quadrant  of  the  drum. 

Apparently,  one  does  little  harm  in  waiting  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before  he  operates 
upon  these  cases,  even  when  the  infection  is  dvic  to 
such  virulent  organism  as  the  streptococcus  muco- 
$us.     It  is  my  belief  that  as  time  goes  on  the  patient 
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devolps  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  infect- 
ing organism,  or  else  the  organisms  lose  some  of 
their  virulence.  Apparently,  the  discharge  is  kept 
up  by  the  inflammatory  reaction  within  the  mastoid 
cells,  which  cannot  be  properly  cleaned  out,  plus 
the  continuous  application  of  low-grade  infecting 
bacteria.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the 
unusual  success  attained  in  closing  up  these  wounds 
after  so  much  infection  has  taken  place  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  getting  them  to  heal  by  primary  inten- 
tion. 

Latent  mastoiditis  is  a  condition  which  possibly 
is  met  with  very  often.  I  believe  that  frequently 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  we  often 
have  to  deal  with  a  pus  cavity  in  the  mastoid,  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  attended  to,  unless  we  wish 
the  infection  to  go  on  to  some  complicating  condi- 
tion that  will  necessitate  a  far  more  radical  measure. 

11  West  81st  Street. 
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When  the  urinary  secretion  finds  its  way  under 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney,  and  dissects  this 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  so  that  a 
pseudo-cyst  is  formed,  we  have  the  condition  which 
has  received  various  names,  the  most  descriptive 
being  perirenal  hydronephrosis,  pseudo-hydroneph- 
rosis,  and  subcapsular  hydronephrosis.  So  little 
has  been  written  concerning  the  patholog>'  of  this 
lesion,  and  the  reported  cases  in  the  literature  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  report  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation. 

Albarran,  in  his  book,*  describes  this  condition 
under  the  caption  uronephrosis,  regarding  as  sub- 
capsular uronephrosis  that  form  in  which  fluid  ac- 
cumulates under  the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  In 
these  cases,  he  says,  there  is  usually  an  orifice  of 
communication  between  the  kidney  pelvis  and  the 
perirenal  pocket. 

Kaufmann,  in  his  book  on  Pathology,**  speaking 
of  hydronephrosis,  refers  to  two  varieties  of  fluid 
accumulation  outside  of  the  kidney:  pararenal  hy- 
dronephrosis and  perirenal  hydronephrosis,  the  fluid 

•Mcdecine  Operatoire  des  Voies  Urinaires,  Paris.  1910. 
••Spczielle    Pathologische    Anatomie,    Berlin,    1909. 


accumulations  being  under  the  fatty  capsule  in  the 
former,  and  under  the  fibrous  capsule  in  the  latter 
type. 

Babitzki,§  in  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  litera- 
ture, concludes  that  these  cases  are  rare,  for  he 
could  find  only  twenty-two  in  the  literature.  His 
own  case  may  be  briefly  cited,  for  it  is  typical  of  the 
condition : 

In  a  patient  36  years  of  age,  who  gave  symptoms 
of  pain  in  the  left  flank,  a  large  tumor  developed 
two  weeks  before  admission  to  the  hospital.  This 
tumor  was  fluctuating,  apparently  retro-peritoneal, 
and  was  diagnosticated  as  probably  involving  the 
kidney.  No  urine  could  be  obtained  from  the  left 
side  upon  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization. 
Nor  did  the  indigo-carmine  show  any  function  on 
that  side.  Upon  operation,  a  large  cystic  tumor 
was  found  which  contained  chocolate-colored  fluid, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyst  the  surface  of  the 
kidney  could  be  seen.  It  was  apparent  that  this 
cystic  tumor  was  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  renal 
I>elvis,  the  escaping  urine  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  pseudo-cyst. 

According  to  this  author  a  diagnosis  was  cor- 
rectly made  in  only  two  cases  of  those  recorded 
in  the  literature.  If,  in  a  case  of  hydronephrosis, 
there  should  occur  a  sudden  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  tumor  and  sudden  pain,  we  would  be  entitled  to 
think  of  rupture,  and  the  possible  production  of  a 
subcapsular  hydronephrosis,  although  an  escape  of 
urine  outside  the  capsule  is  more  probable  than 
under  it. 

The  first  case  which  I  wish  to  report  is  remark- 
able, both  because  of  the  fact  that  there  existed  a 
congenital  obstruction  to  the  urinary  outflow  in  the 
urethral  tract,  in  an  infant  nine  months  of  age,  and 
also  because  of  the  presence  of  lesions  of  both  kid- 
neys :  an  infantile  undeveloped  kidney  associated 
with  a  hydronephrotic  kidney  and  subcapsular  urin- 
ary exudation.  Inasmuch  as  only  the  pathological 
aspect  of  his  case  was  personally  observed,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  brief  excerpt  of  the  his- 
tory to  notes  taken  on  Dr.  Gerster's  service. 

I.  G.,  aged  nine  months,  admitted  to  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  (service  of  Dr.  Gerster),  December 
23,  1907,  was  reported  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  urination  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  baby  cried  during  each  act  of  micturition  and 
seemed  to  strain  a  great  deal.  For  about  a  week 
an  enlargement  of  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen 
had  been  noticed. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  child  appeared 
to  be  fairly  well  nourished,  but  a  mass  extending 

SArchiv.    f.    Klin.   Chir..    1912,  vol.    XCVII.,   p.    993. 
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from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  down  to  I'oupart's 
ligament  could  be  felt  on  palpation. 

Nephrectomy  was  decided  upon  and  a  large  sub- 
capsular exudation  around  the  hydronephrotic  kid- 
ney was  revealed.  Death  (xcurred,  the  autopsy 
showing  an  insufticient.  infantile,  and  hydrone[)h- 
rotic  organ. 

Patholoyicat  examination.  Lying  in  a  somewhat 
thickened  capsule,  large  enough  to  contain  a  body 
as  brge  as  a  grapefruit  (  Fig.  1),  is  a  small  kidney. 
TIic  >ac  is  empty,  its  contents — clear  straw  colored 
tluiij  have  esca|>ed  at  the  time  of  ojieration.  The 
intrarcnal  [wrtion  of  the  jK-lvis  of  the  kidney  is  con- 
siderably dilated,  and  the  parenchyma  correspond- 
ingly diminished  in  volume. 

The  capsule  is  everywhere  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  kidney  and  here  and  there  presents 


hi,.  1. 

whitened  and  thickened  areas,  some  covered  with 
fibrinous  deposit.  .About  the  middle  of  one  surface 
of  the  kidney,  and  alx)ut  1  cm.  from  the  convex 
border,  there  is  an  irregularly  circular  opening  alxjut 
8  mm.  in  diameter.  Thi<;  establishes  a  communica- 
tion I-  •Ai-.ii  Thp  pelvis  and  the  subcapsular  cavity. 

^'  've  and  enlightening  as  regards  the 

cau-  isc  subcapsular  exudates  is  the  his- 

tory of  the  second  ca.se  in  which  the  role  of  trau- 
matism was  very  evident. 

If.  T  .  14  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Har 
Moriah  Hospital,  October  25,  1913,  with  the  his- 
tory of  having  experienced  a  severe  blow  in  the  left 
upper  alKltimrn  and  Iwck  some  five  years  previously, 
followed  by  pains  in  the  left  loin  and  vomiting.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  blood  in  the  urine,  nor  do 
his  parent-s  remember  that  he  had  any  urinary 
trouble. 

For  the  past  five  years  he  has  had  attacks  sim- 


ilar to  the  above,  recurring  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  months.  .About  six  months  ago  he  fell  and 
struck  the  left  side,  after  which  a  severe  attack  of 
lumbar  pain  followed,  associated  with  vomiting. 
-At  this  time  blood  .ipi scared  in  the  urine.  I'ain  and 
vomiting  were  features  of  all  the  attacks. 

( )n  (Xtober  28.  there  was  a  severe  attack  of  pain 
in  the  left  lumbar  region  and  tlie  urine  contained 
many  pus  cells  and  red  blo(Kl  cells. 

On  (Jctober  2**.  left  lumbar  neplirectomy  was 
done  through  the  usual  .\lbarraii  oblii|ue  lumbar  in- 
cision. .\  cystic  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cocoanut  was  exix)scd.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  were 
liberated  in  the  usual  fashion,  but  the  mass  could 
not  be  completely  freed  without  rupture,  .\iter  the 
escape  of  al)out  8  ounces  of  bloody  urinous  fluid,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  fluid  represented  an  exu- 
.1  ,t..   IvMi.   lictween  the  capsule  of  the  kidney   and 


the  kidney  itself.  The  kidney  was  extirpated  in  the 
usual  manner  and  the  wound  closed,  a  small  tube 
being  placed  in  as  a  drain. 

The  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery;  su- 
tures were  removed  after  a  week,  and  after  two 
weeks  the  [>atient  was  discharged  with  the  wound 
clo.sed. 

\Vc  were  evidently  dealing  here  with  a  case  of 
traumatic  rupture  of  a  hydronephrotic  kidney  with 
the  production  of  a  subcapsular  exudate  of  consid- 
erable size. 

Pathological  examination  of  the  kidney.  The  or- 
gan is  alx>ut  otie-half  again  as  large  as  a  normal 
adult  kidney  H-'ig.  2),  presenting  the  typical  pic- 
ture of  hydronephrosis  of  the  renal  type.  The 
parenchyma  is  markrflly  altentuated.  l»cing  reduced 
to  the  thickness  of  parchment  in  many  pl.iccs.  In 
its  thickest  parts  it  measures  no  more  than  5-7  m.m. 
Somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface 
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there  is  a  rent  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  saccu- 
lations. This  hole  is  ragged,  some  6  m.m.  in  length 
and  its  margins  are  covered  with  shred-like  coaguli. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  escape  of 
urine  under  the  capsule  had  taken  place  through 
this  hole.  There  is  a  number  of  other  places  where 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  so  thin  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly translucent. 

The  features  presented  by  our  two  cases  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows :  In  both  instances 
there  was  a  hydronephrosis  with  marked  attentua- 
tion  of  the  renal  parenchyma;  in  one  case  a  distinct 
history  of  traumatism  could  be  elicited ;  and  in  nei- 
ther case  were  the  clinical  data  sufificient  to  arouse 
even  a  suspicion  of  the  exact  anatomical  lesion. 


FIVE  HUNDRED   CASES  OF  OIL-ETHER 
COLONIC  ANESTHESIA. 

J.   T.    GWATHMEY,    M.D., 

New  York  City. 


History. — The  first  public  demonstration  of 
ether  as  an  anesthetic  was  given  by  Morton  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1846.  One  year  after  this,  rectal  injection 
of  fluid  ether  was  verbally  discussed  by  Roux  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in 
Paris.  This  idea  was  actually  carried  out  by 
Dupuy,"^  experimenting  with  dogs  and  rabbits.  It 
was  also  mentioned  in  the  same  year  (1847)  by 
Pirogoflf,-  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  idea  was  to  in- 
troduce liquid  ether,  but  upon  the  advice  of  Magen- 
die  he  devised  a  method  of  vaporizing  the  ether 
by  means  of  heat  and  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the 
intestine  by  the  expansive  pressure  thus  gener- 
ated. Pirogoff  reported  eighty-one  cases,  with 
two  deaths.  Although  he  was  very  optimistic, 
thinking  that  this  procedure  might  supplant  in- 
halation methods,  the  results  evidently  did  not 
warrant  its  continuance,  as  we  read  no  more  of  it 
in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

In  1884,  thirty-seven  years  after  this  first  at- 
tempt, Molliere^  again  revived  the  identical  pro- 
cedure, which  was  tried  and  reported  upon  in  this 
country  by  Bull,''  Wier,^  Wancher,*  and  Post.^. 
But  because  some  cases  were  followed  by  marked 
diarrhea  and  melena  and  one  death  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  method,  it  was  abandoned. 

In  1904,  Cunningham,*  of  Boston,  again  revived 
rectal  anesthesia,  but  with  the  radical  difference  of 
using  air  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ether,  instead  of  heat- 
ing it.  This  was  followed  by  such  good  results  that 
it  was  taken  up  by  Leggett,"  Sutton,^"  and  others. 
Sutton  reported  140  personally  conducted  cases, 
with  no  deaths  and  no  untoward  after-efTects.     He 


devised  probably  the  best  apparatus  for  administer- 
ing ether  in  this  manner.  The  distinctive  features 
of  his  apparatus  consist  in  having  a  mercurial 
manometer  that  automatically  blows  off  at  20  mm. 
pressure,  a  generator  for  mixing  oxygen  and  ether 
in  nearly  exact  proportions,  and  tubes  for  convey- 
ing this  mixture  to  and  from  the  body. 

Although  very  good  results  were  obtained  by 
Sutton  in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  under  the  guidance 
and  sujjervision  of  Brewer — the  operating  surgeon 
who  was  also  enthusiastic  about  the  method — 
others  did  not  have  as  good  results,  and  the  pro- 
cedure again  lapsed  into  disuse.  There  was  no  spe- 
cial reason  for  the  abandonment  of  this  ether 
vapor  rectal  anesthesia  except  that  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  complicated  apparatus  was  required. 

On  August  6,  1913,  I  read  a  paper  on  "Oil-Ether 
Anesthesia"  at  the  Seventeenth  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  in  London.".  The  first  successful 
clinical  demonstration  with  oil-ether  was  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1913,  at  The  People's  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  upon  a  patient  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Rothenberg, 
Dr.  S.  Rothenberg  operating.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued at  Columbus  Hospital,  and  was  successfully 
demonstrated  at  other  hospitals  in  New  York  City, 
then  in  neighboring  cities,  and  the  method  is  now 
lieing  used  with  success  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Animal  Experiments: — Between  twenty  and 
thirty  animals  were  used  in  experiments,  and 
in  only  one  instance  did  we  lose  an  animal  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  anesthetic,  and  this  was  inten- 
tional. In  succeeding  experiments,  before  the 
dosage  was  determined,  several  animals  were  res- 
cued from  the  danger  zone  by  simply  washing  out 
the  rectum.  Autopsies  were  performed  at  irregular 
intervals  up)on  others,  and  no  contra-indication  to 
the  method  was  found.  Although  considerably 
handicapped  by  the  short  and  small  rectum  of  the 
dog.  we  persisted  in  these  experiments  until  we 
obtained  a  perfect  anesthesia  in  several  successive 
cases. 

Laboratory  Work: — Experimental  work  with 
animals  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wal- 
lace, and  the  laboratory  work  of  Professor  Basker- 
ville,  to  determine  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
ether  from  the  oil  has  been  reported.  (See  Bibli- 
ography, 12  to  14.)  \Vm.  H.  Park,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  New  York  City,  states  that  the  colon 
bacillus  is  killed  in  one  minute  by  a  75  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  ether  in  olive  oil,  the  amount  used  with 
adults.  A  50  per  cent,  solution  kills  the  colon 
bacillus  in  ten    minutes.     As    infection    from  the 
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colon  bacillus  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  many  sur- 
gical operations,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  above 
that  the  employment  of  oil-ether  colonic  anesthesia 
would  be  an  additional  element  of  safety. 

Physioloi/y: — It  must  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  physiology  of  oil-ether  anesthesia  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  ether  when  intro- 
duced by  the  respiratory  route.  When  the  oil- 
ether  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  it  re- 
quires a  very  short  time  to  heat  the  mi.xture  from 
room  to  body  temjieraturc.  When  this  occurs,  some 
of  the  ether  leaves  the  oil  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  It 
is  then  absorbed  by  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
small  capillaries  surrounding  the  colon.  It  is  car- 
ried thence  through  the  liver  by  the  greater  circu- 
lation and  on  to  the  heart,  and  from  there  it  is 
pumped  into  the  lungs.  By  the  time  the  anesthetic 
has  reached  the  lungs  it  is  thoroughly  warmed  to 
the  body  tem[)crature.  There  is  no  irritation  to  the 
lungs,  and  nuicus  and  saliva  accumulations  are 
usually  absent ;  when  these  are  present,  the  amount 
is  so  small  that  it  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  anes- 
thesia. The  ether  is  exhaled  and  some  of  it  is  re- 
absorbed, some  of  the  gas,  however,  escaping 
through  the  air  passages  to  tiie  outer  air.  The  odor 
of  ether  is  perceptible  on  the  patient's  breath  in 
three  to  four  minutes.  When  tiiis  reabsorption  oc- 
curs, the  anesthetic  is  distributed  throughout  the 
circtilation,  as  in  inhalation  anesthesia,  and  so 
reaches  the  central  nervous  system.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  both  the  rectal  and  the  in- 
travenous methods  of  anesthesia  prove  the  value  of 
warm  anesthetics. 

Breathing,  with  this  form  of  anesthesia  is  per- 
fectly normal.  If  stcrtor  commences,  it  indicates 
unnccesary  deepening  of  the  anesthesia.  If  cyano- 
sis is  present,  it  is  evidence  of  an  over-dose  of  the 
anesthetic  or  of  an  imperfect  airway.  The  re- 
flexes arc  quite  active,  especially  the  lid  reflex ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  very  great  degree  of  relaxation 
exists  throughout  the  whole  muscular  system.  Tlic 
pulse  rate  depends  upon  the  preliminary  medica- 
tion. If  chloretone  and  morphine  have  been  given, 
the  pulse  is  about  normal;  otherwise,  it  will  be  a 
little  faster  and  very  full  and  bounding.  The  face 
is  not  usually  flushed,  as  often  occurs  with  ether 
inlial.nti'in.  Consciousness  seems  to  \>c  regained 
long  boiXre  the  sensations  of  pain  arc  manifested. 
riil>ir«!  no  and  nmrphine  probably  account  for 
some  p.irt  of  these  phenomena. 

Four  factors  tend  to  maintain  automatically  the 
depth  of  anesthesia:  fl)  The  rate  of  evaporation 
of  ether  from  the  oil,  which  is  always  constant  in 
normal  individuals.     If  a  body  temperature  of  over 


IOC  is  ])resent,  a  smaller  amount  of  the  mixture 
is  required.  (2)  The  distension  of  the  colon 
."button  di.-icuvered  that  wiicn  tiie  colon  is  fully  dis- 
tended not  so  nnicli  ether  is  absorbed  as  when  it 
is  only  partially  distended.  (3)  As  the  ether 
leaves  the  mixture,  both  the  mi.vlure  and  the  gut 
are  cooled  off  by  the  process.  This  retards  boUi 
elimination  and  absorption.  This  process,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  temperature  of  the  pa- 
tient, which  remains  constant.  (4 1  Die  fourth 
factor  is  the  difference  between  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  colon  and  the  eleminatiye  capacity  of 
the  lungs.  But  for  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  anesthesia  by 
this  method. 

That  these  four  factors  acting  harmoniously  |)ro- 
duce  as  even  a  plane  of  anesthesia  as  can  possibly 
be  maintained  by  any  other  method,  is  demon- 
strated by  tile  following  data : 

(  1  »  .\  patient  was  imrtially  anesthetized  at 
eleven  A.  M.  by  administering  four  ounces  of  a  75 
per  cent,  mixture,  with  the  idea  that  within  fifteen 
minutes  a  sufficient  amount  would  be  added  to  pro- 
duce surgical  anesthesia.  Both  the  anesthetist  and 
the  surgeon,  however,  were  detained  upon  another 
case,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  hospital  until  two 
P.  .M.  During  tiiis  entire  time  the  patient  w.is  in 
tlie  second  stage  of  anesthesia.  L'pon  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  amount,  surgical  anesthesia  wa^ 
immediately  attained,  and  an  operation  lasting 
about  forty  minu'tcs  was  pcrfoniicd. 

(2)  .Another  patient  was  anesthetized,  but  with 
less  than  the  amount  required.  I-our  drops  of 
chloroform  upon  a  mask  completed  the  anesthesia, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  add  two  to  four  drops  of 
chloroform  every  five  minutes  throughout  the 
operation,  which  lasted  oven  an  hour  and  a  half. 
I'lwn  the  withdrawal  of  the  chloroform,  the  pa- 
tient immediately  resumed  the  second  stage  of  anes- 
thesia prrniuccd  by  the  oil-ether  administered  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  operation.  Upon  irri- 
gating the  lower  bowel  with  cold  water  and  siphon- 
ing off  the  residual  oil-ether,  the  patient  became 
conscious,  as  in  a  gas-oxygen  narcosis.  She  was 
fully  conscious  when  returned  to  Ix-d. 

(3)  In  many  hiuidreds  of  cases  surgically  anes- 
thetized by  this  methofl  Cm  which  no  sui>|)Iementary 
anesthetic  was  employed),  the  pulse,  respiration, 
reflexes,  and  blood  pressure  all  remained  constant. 

Safety: — The  limits  of  safety  arc  wider  than 
with  any  other  known  method,  as  shown  by  the 
difference  between  the  dosages  for  surgical  narcosis 
and  for  toxemia.  The  fact  that  it  requires  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  the  anesthesia  to  fully 
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assert  itself  would  also  indicate  that  an  equal  time 
would  be  given  if  any  untoward  symptoms  should 
present  themselves,  and  this  is  exactly  what  occurs. 
The  factor  of  safety  may  be  illustrated  by  citing 
one  case  in  which  a  near-fatality  resulted. 

The  case  occurred  in  the  Harlem  Hospital.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  weighing  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  who  received  an  overdose  of  both  the 
preliminary  medication  and  the  mixture.  Twenty 
grains  of  chloretone  and  eight  ounces  of  a  75  per 
cent,  mixture  were  administered,  whereas  the 
proper  dosage  for  such  an  individual  is  five  grains 
of  chloretone  and  five  ounces  of  a  75  per  cent,  mix- 
ture. She  received  four  times  the  required  amount 
of  preliminary  medication,  and  two-thirds  more  of 
the  mixture  than  was  necessary.  The  result  was  a 
respiratory  arrest  of  eight  minutes,  but  upon  in- 
stituting the  usual  restorative  measures  she  made 
an  uneventful  recovery. 

.Apparatus  Required: — The  only  apparatus  re- 
quired is  a  rectal  tube  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  twenty-eight  inches  long — 
the  ordinary  tube  being  too  short — a  clamp  for 
this  tube,  a  three-inch  glass  funnel,  and  a  Lock- 
wood  tube  about  thirty  inches  long  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  should  be 
sterilized  before  use. 

Improvements  in  Technic: — The  technic  has 
been  considerably  improved  since  the  first  re- 
port. One  to  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  should  be 
administered  to  the  patient  the  night  preceding  the 
operation,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  purging.  In 
the  morning,  irrigate  until  the  return  is  clear,  and 
allow  the  patient  to  rest  for  two  hours  or  more. 

Preliminary  Medication: — Xo  preliminary  med- 
ication is  required  for  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
satisfactorj'  results  with  adults,  preliminary  medi- 
cation is  essential.  My  own  preference  is  to  give 
per  rectum — one  hour  before  the  time  of  opera- 
tion— five  to  twenty  grains  of  chloretone  in  a  sup- 
pository, or  dissolved  in  two  to  four  drams  of  ether 
to  which  an  equal  amount  of  olive  oil  has  been 
added.  As  paraldehyde  mixes  perfectly  with  oil 
and  ether  in  all  proportions,  it  may  be  found  that 
two  to  four  drams  of  this  fluid  dissolved  in  an 
equal  amount  of  olive  oil  and  given  alone — is  pre- 
ferable as  a  preliminary.  As  isopral,  like  chlore- 
tone, has  a  slight  local  analgesic  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral hypnotic  eflfect,  this  drug  may  be  superior  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  others  mentioned.  One-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  with  one 
one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  should  be 
given    hypodermically    fifteen    minutes    after    the 


chloretone  or  paraldehyde   has  been  given. 

For  alcoholics  and  athletics,  the  following  is 
suggested:  Two  hours  before  operation,  give  one 
one-hundreth  of  a  grain  of  hyoscin  hydrobromide 
hypodemiatically,  and  one  hour  before  the  opera- 
tion repeat  the  hyoscin  with  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  morphine.  For  these  subjects,  Sutton  gives  one- 
sixth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  and 
1/120  to  1/100  grain  of  scopolamine,  hypoder- 
matically,  one  hour  before  operation.  With  both 
the  preliminary  medication  and  the  mixture,  the 
patient  should  be  in  the  Sims'  position.  If  in  a 
ward,  the  bed  should  be  screened.  Xo  unnecessary 
exposure  of  the  patient  should  be  tolerated.  At 
least  twenty  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  operation,  the  75  per  cent  ether-oil  mixture 
should  be  administered  very  slowly  through  a 
catheter  to  which  is  attached  a  fimnel,  the  end  of 
the  catheter  having  been  well  lubricated  and  insert- 
ed four  inches  within  the  rectum— allowing  one 
minute  for  each  ounce  given.  The  patient  will  be- 
come unconscious  in  about  five  minutes,  but  full 
surgical  narcosis  is  not  usually  reached  before  ten 
to  thirty  minutes.  The  time  of  narcosis  is  short- 
ened by  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet  and  not 
allowing  him  to  talk. 

From  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  have  deduced 
the  rule  of  one  ounce  of  a  75  per  cent  mixture  of 
ether  in  oil  for  ever>'  twenty  pounds  of  body 
weight.  For  children,  a  mixture  containing  50  to 
65  per  cent  of  ether  is  sufificiently  strong.  Thus 
we  see  that,  according  to  the  rule  stated,  an  adult 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  will  re- 
quire eight  ounces  of  a  7o  per  cent  mixture.  Xo 
more  than  eight  ounces  should  ever  be  given,  re- 
gardless of  the  patient's  weight.  If  a  patient  is 
too  lightly  anesthetized  by  this  amount,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  supplement  by  inhalation  than  to  increase 
the  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  In  my  own 
practice,  two  patients,  women  weighing  240  and 
250  pounds  respectively,  were  fully  and  deeply  an- 
esthetized with  this  amount  of  the  mixture.  A 
wiry,  athletic,  alcoholic  subject,  weighing  150 
pounds  would  also  take  about  the  same  amount.  A 
child  four  to  six  years  of  age,  would  probably  re- 
quire just  a  little  more  than  the  one  ounce  for  every 
twenty  pounds  of  body  weight.  We  run  no  risk 
with  children,  because  the  rate  of  absorption  is 
much  more  rapid  than  with  adults,  so  we  can 
always  proceed  slowly  with  the  introduction  of  the 
mixture.  One-half  to  one  ounce  can  be  added 
later,   if  necessary. 

From  this  time  on,  the  patient  should  not  be  left 
alone.     In  ten   to  thirty  minutes,  the  patient   will 
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Lte  ready  to  be  placed  upon  a  stretcher  and  carried 
to  the  operating  room.  If  cyanosis,  loss  of  re- 
flexes or  embarrassed  respiration  occurs,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  mixture  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  irrigation  with  water  should  be  instituted  and 
maintained  until  the  anesthesia  is  satisfactory.  If 
the  breathing  is  easy  and  regular,  with  the  reflexes 
active,  the  patient  will  l>c  found  to  be  relaxed  and 
in  surgical  narcosis.  If  the  patient  is  lightly  under 
the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  at  this  time,  a  towel 
pl.ictd  over  the  muuth  and  nose  will  deepen  the 
anesthesia.  The  lower  jaw  should  be  manipulated 
as  in  inhalation  anesthesia,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
clear  air^vay.  .\  Connell  breathing  tube  should  be 
employed  if  stertor  or  cyanosis  begins. 

\\  hen  the  oi>eration  is  completed,  the  two  rectal 
tubes  should  be  placed  in  |)osition  and  the  colon 
gently  massaged  from  right  to  left,  in  order  to 
\vitli(lraw  any  of  the  mixture  that  remains.  The 
ImjwcIs  should  then  be  thoroughly  irrigated  by  one 
or  two  gallons  of  cold  soapy  water  introduced 
through  the  funnel  attached  to  one  of  the  tubes  and 
allowed  to  pass  out  through  the  other.  One  of  the 
tubes  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  two  to  four 
ounces  of  olive  oil.  followed  by  a  pint  or  a  (juart 
of  cold  water,  should  be  injected  into  the  colon, 
and  the  remaining  tube  withdrawn.  The  reflexes 
should  be  quite  active  and  the  patient  breathing 
quietly  as  he  is  returned  to  bed.  The  patient 
usually  awakens  in  ten  to  fifty  minutes,  quietly, 
without  nausea,  vomiting,  or  pain,  the  analgesia  con- 
tinuing for  some  time  after  consciousness  is  re- 
stored. 

I'aiuf  as  Com  fared  with  Ollur  Methods: — 
Sutton  kept  careful  records  of  one  hundred 
-  •  '  etherization  in  Roosevelt  Hos- 
rison  with  these  cases  is  im- 
|H,ri.int  III  oriR-r  to  determine  the  status  of  oil- 
ether.  Sutton's  cases  "ranged  from  two  to  seventy- 
seven  years  in  age.  The  longest  time  of  o|)eration 
was  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  average 
Iwing  fifty-three  minutes.  Eighty-seven  grammes 
of  ether  per  hour  was  the  average  consumption. 
Forty-three  patients  had  a  supplementary  adminis- 
tration of  ether  or  chloroform:  twelve  cases  had 
eructation  of  gas.  probably  indicating  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  stomach  from  the  distended  small 
intestine,  .\fter  the  adoption  of  a  20  mm.  max- 
imum prc»!»ure  in  the  bowel,  only  four  cases  in 
<cvcntv-<inc  urrc  so  aflPecled.  In  eighteen  cases 
thrrr  was  <-':i,'ht  perspiration;  forty-three  patients 
vomited  .tftcr  the  operation,  several  of  these  hav- 
ing no  sensation  of  nausea ;  twelve  had  abdominal 
pains ;  five  had  bloody  stooU  or  biood-streakcd  re- 


turns from  the  jK)St-ancsthclic  encmata — all  cleared 
up  in  the  course  of  a  few   hours  to  three  days." 

Sutton  s  conclusions  arc:  "(1)  That  the  method 
is  one  of  extreme  safety  in  the  absence  of  dclinitc 
intestinal  lesions:  (2i  the  colonic  method  of  ad- 
ministration of  ether  is  more  complex  tiian  tlie 
pulmonary  method  in  general,  and  rei|uires  from 
the  anesthetist  a  broader  ai)preciatioii  of  the 
physiological  factors  involved.  l-"or  these  reasons 
alone,  its  field  of  usefulness  is  limited  to  cases  in 
which  it  presents  distinct  advantages  over  the  pul- 
monary mcthoil.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  method 
adapted  to  the  experimental  use  of  the  tyro,  but, 
rather,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  armamentarium 
of  the  trained  anesthetist." 

It  is  probable  tliat  oil-ether  anesthesia  has  lieen 
administered  a  greater  number  of  times  during  the 
short  jK-riod  since  its  first  introduction  than  has 
vapor  rectal  etherization  during  the  entire  jK-riod 
which  has  elapsed  since  1904.  This  is  not  due  en- 
tirely to  the  simple  apparatus  required,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  much  safer.  This  statement  is 
proved  by  a  com]>arison  with  Suttons  statistics.  In 
not  a  single  case  has  there  been  eructation  of  gas. 
This  would  indicate  that  on  account  of  the  physi- 
ological factors  already  mentioned  the  pressure  is 
never  as  high  as  20  mm.  There  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  bloody  st(K)ls  or  blood-sireaked  returns 
reported,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  method  is 
Ix-ing  so  largely  employed  by  those  who  liave  not 
l)cen  specially  trained  as  anesthetists.  In  not  a 
single  instance  of  either  children  or  adults  has 
colitis  or  any  other  disturbance  resulted  from  the 
anesthetic  when  the  patient  has  been  in  fair  con- 
dition. Not  a  single  death  has  been  reported  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  anesthesia. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  method 
is  that  it  can  l)e  administered  to  the  patients  in 
bed,  and  they  need  not  necessarily  know  that  they 
are  taking  an  anesthetic.  Tlie  clement  of  a|)j)rc- 
hension  and  fear  that  usually  arises  in  the  mind  of 
every  individual  when  told  either  to  walk  to  the 
oj>crating  room  or  get  on  a  carriage  and  l>e  carried 
to  the  anesthetizing  rf»om,  is  entirely  eliminated. 
Much  needless  mental  suffering  is  thus  avoided. 
The  patients  go  into  full  surgical  anesthesia  without 
any  unpleasant  sensations,  and  usually  waken  in  the 
same  way.  Even  with  athletes  and  alcoholics,  the 
second  stage  is  negligible.  In  an  ideal  case,  the  re- 
laxation is  perfect,  and  is  more  complete  than  with 
any  other  known  method  of  anesthesia. 

In  spinal  analgesia,  the  anesthetist  is  committed 
to   the    amount    injected :    whereas    with    oil-ether 
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anesthesia  the  anesthetic  is  as  completely  under  con- 
trol as  with  inhalation  methods. 

The    cases    of    oil-ether    anesthesia    concerning 
which  definite  information  have  been  received,  are 
as  follows:                                                       Number 
New    York    Post-Graduate    Hospital,    re- 
ported by  Dr.  Heyd,  January  12,  1914     50 
New    York    Post-Graduate    Hospital,    re- 
ported by  Dr.   Frazier    17 

People's  Hospital,  reported  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son         20 

Columbus  Hospital    H 

Smith  Infirmary,  reported  by  Dr.  Wiltsie     75 

Dr.  E.  M.  Foote 22 

Dr.  Meeker  14 

Dr.  Hubert  Arrowsmith,  Brooklyn  Eye  & 

Ear    Hospital    50 

Dr.    Lombard    62 

Dr.  Cantle,  March  20,  1914 24 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gwathmey   (estimated)    140 

511 

Comments  of  Others: — "The  principal  case  of 
interest  at  The  People's  Hospital  was  a  woman 
weighing  about  7S  pounds,  with  a  temperature 
of  104  degrees,  suffering  from  general  dififuse 
peritonitis.  This  patient  was  held  on  three  and 
a  half  ounces  of  a  75  per  cent  mixture  for  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  She  made  an  uneventful 
recovery." 

"In  the  fifty  cases  reported  from  the  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital,  8  were  supplemented  with 
chloroform.  A  trace  of  albumin  was  found  in  the 
urine  about  as  often  as  when  the  inhalation  is  em- 
ployed. There  did  not  seem  to  be  an  indication 
to  proctoscope  any  of  the  patients.  In  only  three 
cases  was  there  post-operative  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing." Dr.  Heyd's  conclusion  is  that  "where  we 
had  plenty  of  time  to  give  the  anesthetic  properly, 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory." 

Not  included  in  this  list  was  a  private  case  which 
also  occurred  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  The 
patient  was  a  doctor's  wife  who  had  delayed  having 
her  tonsils  removed  for  over  a  year,  on  account  of 
very  great  fear  of  the  anesthetic.  This  new  form 
of  anesthesia  so  appealed  to  her  that  she  immediate- 
ly decided  upon  an  operation.  The  anesthetic  was 
given  to  her  in  bed,  without  any  complaint  what- 
soever, and  the  operation  was  entirely  successful. 
However,  a  haemorrhoidal  condition  was  made  so 
much  worse  from  the  anesthetic  that  she  had  to  be 
operated  upon  a  few  days  later  for  this  condition. 

At  the  Smith  Infirmary,  a  supplementary  anes- 
thetic was  required  in  one-third  of  the  cases.     The 


urine  was  negative  as  to  pathological  findings. 
Those  who  had  been  operated  upon  previously  with 
an  inhalation  anesthetic  expressed  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  oil-ether  method.  Many  patients 
thought  they  were  receiving  an  ordinary  enema, 
and  upon  awaking  after  the  operation  asked  when 
they  were  to  be  operated  upon. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Foote  states:  "My  general  impression 
of  oil-ether  rectal  anesthesia  is  so  favorable  that  I 
shall  continue  its  use," 

Ten  of  Dr.  Arrowsmith's  cases  were  esophagos- 
copies.  He  reports  the  method  as  ideal  for  such 
cases. 

Dr.  Lombard  states  that  in  his  series  of  cases  the 
kidneys  were  less  disturbed  than  by  ordinary 
methods ;  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  with  children 
than  with  adults;  and  that  it  was  more  satisfactory 
with  women  than  with  men. 

In  two  emergency  cases  of  Dr.  Meeker's  (chil- 
dren), no  preliminary  preparation  of  any  kind  was 
given,  yet  the  anesthesia  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

Five  of  Dr.  Cantle's  patients  had  taken  ether  be- 
fore, and  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  more  com- 
fortable method,  the  preliminary  sensation  cf  chok- 
ing and  suffocation  being  entirely  eliminated  and 
there  being  no  unpleasant  after-effects.  All  pa- 
tients made  good  recoveries,  with  no  complications. 

Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  writes  that  he  has  used  the 
method  once.  He  states  that  the  anesthesia  was 
perfect  and  that  he  intends  to  make  frequent  use 
of  it  in  his  clinic  hereafter. 

In  a  private  case,  in  my  own  practice — the  pa- 
tient being  an  insane  woman — the  mixture  was. 
placed  in. the  hands  of  a  nurse  who  gave  it  to  the 
patient  as  she  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  This  case  also' 
was  ideal  in  every  respect.  I  have  the  reports  of 
several  goiter  cases  in  which  no  intimation  of  art 
operation  was  given,  and  the  technic  was  carried' 
out  as  outlined,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 

My  youngest  case  was  a  child  two  years  old, 
satisfactorily  anesthetized  with  a  50  per  cent  solu- 
tion. 

After-Effects: — The  after-effects  compare  most 
favorably  with  the  best  methods  of  administering 
ether  or  chloroform.  It  has  been  given  to  con- 
sumptives, asthmatics,  and  to  patients  afflicted  with' 
bronchitis,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  condition 
been  made  worse. 

Indications  and  Contra-Indications: — It  is  espe- 
cially indicated  where  the  element  of  fear  is  in  evi- 
dence, as  in  goiter  cases;  also  with  children  and 
large  athletic  alcoholic  men — cases  in  which  occa- 
sionally a  fatality  results  from  fear.  Large  fat  men 
and   women   are   especially  good   subjects   for  this. 
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lomi  of  anesthesia.  Such  cases  given  the  anesthet- 
ist much  trouble  witli  any  inhalation  method,  on 
iL-count  of  narrowed  air  passages.  It  is  especially 
indicated  in  bronchoscopy  and  gastroscopy,  where 
the  anesthetist  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  surgeon. 
It  is  esjK'cially  indicated  in  all  operations  upon  the 
respiratory  tract,  head,  neck,  and  chest. 

Centra-Indications: — It  is  contraindicated  in 
my  pathological  condition  of  the  lower  bowel, 
>uch  as  colitis,  haemorrhoids,  tistulae,  etc.  When 
these  conditions  exist,  they  are  aggravated  by 
the  introduction  of  oil-ether.  Even  when  no  path- 
ological condition  is  known  to  be  present,  if  the 
jKitient  should  complain  very  much  upon  its  in- 
troduction, rectal  anaesthesia  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Whenever  ether  is  contra-indicateil,  this 
iicthod  should  not  be  employed,  except  in  bron- 
>  liitis,  asthma  and  similar  conditions  as  previously 
mentioned.  If,  however,  the  ])atient  has  been  ill 
irom  a  previous  ether  administration,  this  is  no 
t  ontra-indication  to  oil-ether  anesthesia.  Emer- 
:,'ency  cases  usually  contra-indicate  this  inethod. 

Advantages: — 1.  In  administering  ether  by  this 
inethod  in  bed.  every  principle  of  anoci-association. 
.IS  enunciated  by  Crile,  is  fulfilled. 

2.  Absence  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  enables  the 
.uicsthctist  to  devote  his  entire  tinic  to  the  patient. 

3.  An  even  narcosis  automatically  maintained. 

4.  Quiet  natural  breathing,  without  mucous 
rales. 

5.  Reduction  of  post-operative  vomiting,  nausea, 
gas  pains,  etc.,  to  a  negligible  quantity. 

6.  Return  to  consciousness  in  an  analgesic  state. 
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Pknetratino  Brain*  Tl:mors. 
<  )i  I  a<.i'inally  brain  growths  penetrate  the  skull, 
but  ilu>  fKrttrs  only  in  those  which  actually  de- 
^trov  the  bone-tissue.  In  children,  whose  skulls 
have  not  yet  hardened,  a  growth  may  enlarge  the 
fnntanrllcs  and  spread  the  sutures :  and,  in  adults, 
very  rarely  a  growth  may  cause  local  bulging  of 
the  bone. — A.  S.  HA»llLTO^f  in  The  Journal- Lancet. 
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ChaI'TKR    \  I. 

TRAcni:o-l!Rt).\cni'S((ii'v. 

1.       lIlSTURlC.M.. 

W  liile  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  Killiaii  was  the 
fh"st  to  ])ass  a  tube  into  the  trachea,  he  developed 
the  method  and  placed  it  on  a  working  basis  so 
that  to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  lor  direct 
tracheo-bronchoscopy.  He  was  undoiiljlcdly  the 
first  to  invade  the  bronchial  tubes  which  were  "for- 
bidden ground"  to  those  wlio  had  been  bold  enough 
to  pass  tubes  into  the  trachea.  l*"or  his  boldness  in 
having  opened  up  the  bronchi  to  direct  inspection, 
Kiliiaii  must  be  given  credit  for  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  atlvanccs  in  the  liistory  of  laryn- 
gology. .As  early  as  187.^,  X'oltolini  and  after  him 
Pieniazek  and  L.  von  Schroetler  had  inspected  the 
trachea  through  tubes  introduced  through  a  tra- 
cheotomy wound.  Esophagoscopists  had  occa- 
sionally introduced  the  esophagoscope  into  the  tra- 
chea as  they  had  found  out  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mandrin,  but  they  had  (|uickly  removed  tlie  tube 
on  discovering  their  mistake.  X'oii  I  lacker  and 
Rosenheim  had  made  some  observations  in  this  re- 
gion, and  in  IS*^.^  Kirstein  passed  a  straight  tube 
through  the  larynx,  but  did  not  go  any  distance 
into  the  trachea,  lii  IX'Vi.  Killian  removed  a  for- 
eign bodv  from  a  bronchus  through  a  straight  tube 
intpxluced  through  the  mouth,  and  in  1897  recom- 
mended the  metliod  as  nf  practical  value.  .Since 
then  laryngologist  s  throughout  the  worhl  have 
taken  up  tracheo-l)riin(  hoscopy  as  a  part  of  their 
specialty.  The  work,  however,  has  never  become 
popular  to  the  extent  that  a  large  number  of  men 
are  doing  it.  While  many  operators  have  rcfwrted 
the  removal  of  an  (xcasional  foreign  body,  the 
more  difTtcult  cases  are  still  referred  to  a  few  ex- 
perts who  have  become  extraordinarily  skillful  by 
long  practice.  In  1904,  von  Eicken  published  from 
Killian's  clinic  a  series  of  cases  which  illustrated  the 
great  value  of  the  flircct  mcthocls.     His  article  acted 
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as  a  stimulus  and  since  the  publication  the  number 
of  foreign  bodies  removed  has  increased  enor- 
mously. Killian  described  the  upper  and  lower 
methods  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy,  the  former  of 
which  means  the  introduction  of  the  tube  through 
the  mouth,  while  the  latter  comprehends  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tube  through  a  previous  tracheotomy 
wound.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  indications 
and  limitations  which  will  be  referred  to  more  par- 
ticularly further  on. 

2.  General  Remarks. 
It  may  be  well  to  preface  the  description  of  the 
different  methods  of  examination  by  some  general 
remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  as  seen  through  the  tube.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dilate  upon  the  fact  that  the  bronchoscope 
must  be  smaller  than  the  lumen  of  the  trachea. 
When  the  bronchoscope  enters  the  trachea,  the  part 
to  be  examined  is  a  nearly  round  lumen  and  not 
a  flat  surface  as  in  the  larynx.  One  sees  two 
inches  or  more  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube  and  it 
takes  some  practice  to  tell  what  is  before  the  tube. 
Working  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  laryngeal  work  because  it  is  harder  to 
judge  distance.  Another  difficult  problem  for  the 
beginner  is  to  work  successfully  through  the  small 
tubes  which  of  necessity  must  be  used.  The  writer 
has  made  it  a  rule  in  his  dispensarj-  work  to  use 
the  smallest  possible  tubes  because  he  feels  that 
it  is  good  practice  to  introduce  instruments  through 
them  and  to  accustom  the  eye  to  seeing  through 
the  smallest  possible  space.  This  practice  makes 
operating  through  the  larger  tubes  much  easier. 
The  ease  of  introducing  tubes  into  the  bronchi  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  tracheo-bronchial 
tree  can  be  moved,  according  to  Brunings,  at  least 
10  centimeters  at  the  bifurcation  and  the  parts  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it.  The  trachea  is  moved 
from  side  to  side  with  very  little  force. 

3.  Choice  of  Instruments. 
Most  operators  seem  to  prefer  Brunings'  instru- 
ments for  tracheo-bronchoscopy.  They  claim  that 
they  are  more  easily  introduced;  that  the  light 
never  fails,  as  does  the  Jackson  light  when  it  is 
covered  with  secretion  or  blood ;  that  the  lumen  of 
the  tubes  is  larger  and  therefore  easier  to  work 
through.  That  these  are  strong  arguments  no  one 
can  deny,  but  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  largest 
Jackson  tube  measures  9  millimeters  in  the  inside 
diameter,  while  Brunings  has  one  of  12  millimeters. 
With  the  writer's  method  of  introducing  the  bron- 
choscope, a  Jackson  tube  of  12  millimeters  can  be 


easily  passed  between  the  vocal  cords  in  many 
adults,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  tube  of  this 
diameter.  When  successful  work  can  be  done  with 
a  smaller  tube  and  one  runs  no  risk  of  injuring  the 
structures  of  the  larynx  with  it,  it  is  useless  to  use 
the  larger  tube.  The  objection  to  the  source  of 
light  in  the  Jackson  tube  is  not  serious  if  atropine 
is  given  before  the  examination  to  dry  up  secre- 
tions and  one  has  a  second  light  carrier  loaded  to 
introduce  if  the  first  one  becomes  clouded  or  burns 
out.  If  one  uses  a  battery  and  is  careful  to  have 
the  lights  just  at  white  heat,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  burning  out  the  light.  The  writer  has 
tried  both  Jackson's  and  Brunings'  tubes;  he  pre- 
fers the  former  because  he  is  convinced  that  the 
light  is  better  when  one  is  working  far  down  in 
the  bronchi.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Jackson 
tube  is  that  one  has  an  open  surface  to  work 
through,  while  with  the  Brunings'  instrument  the 
forceps  must  be  introduced  through  the  slot  in  the 
mirror.  The  question  of  instruments  is,  after  all, 
of  secondary  consideration.  The  beginner  should 
learn  with  one  set  of  instruments  and  stick  to  them, 
for  one  can  do  the  best  work  with  implements  that 
one  is  accustomed  to. 

4.  Choice  of  Method. 
In  this  country,  following  the  teachings  of  Jack- 
son, the  lower  method  is  being  used  less  and  less. 
In  European  countries  it  is  better  to  quote  Brun- 
ings, who  says:  "If  statistics  are  consulted,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  Gottstein's  series  the  upper  method 
was  followed  in  2i7  per  cent.,  the  lower  method  in 
2i7  per  cent.,  and  the  two  methods  in  17  per  cent, 
of  all  the  cases,  showing  that  upper  and  lower 
bronchoscopy  were  practised  equally.  The  propor- 
tion is  rather  different  when  the  numbers  are  taken 
with  regard  to  difrerent  ages,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  following  table ; 


A(ie  IK  Years. 
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53 
52 

% 
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24 

It  is  seen  that  the  frequency  of  tracheotomy  after 
the  age  of  six  rapidly  decreases,  and  after  the 
twelfth  year  decreases  still  more.  Of  course,  the 
cases  in  the  fourth  column  f upper  and  lower  bron- 
choscopy) are  not  included.  These  belong  all  nearly 
to  the  second  column,  because,  as  the  upper  method 
is  impracticable,  tracheotomy  had  to  be  performed. 
It  nuKst  be  remembered  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  statistics  that  the  cases  in  question  were  all 
of  an  operable  character  f  foreign  bodies),  and  that 
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croral  introduction  of  the  lube  was  often  contra- 
iidicated  by  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  In  many 
.lies,  also,  it  was  only  after  tracheotomy  had  been 
i»crformed  that  endoscopic  treatment  took  place. 
Nevertheless  the  percentage  of  lower  bronchoscopy 
<fems  very  high  with  the  comparison  with  the  fig- 
ires  in  Killian's  clinic,  but  this  no  doubt  is  due 
.artly  to  imperfect  masten.-  of  the  method — which 
■sas  still  in  its  trial — and  partly  to  an  incomplete 
-ct  of  instruments.  If  the  early  difficulties  of  pass- 
iig  the  larjnx  with  a  long  and  narrow  tube  and 

rontal  illumination  are  remembered,  it  may  confi- 
Icntly  be  expected  that  the  lower  method  will  be 
l.irgcly  abandoned  as  the  new  instruments  are  in- 
troduced. .\everthcless.  lower  bronchoscopy  will 
in   future  continue  to  be  practised  in  the  case  of 

crtain  indications,  for  it  is  not  only  technically 
much  easier  to  carrj-  out,  but,  in  certain  cases,  also 
guarantees  greater  certainty  and  safety  in  endo- 
scopic operation.     In  practice  three  main   groups 

•  f  such  cases  have  to  be  considered: 

1.  The  subject  may  already  have  an  opening  in 
the  trachea  at  the  time  of  examination. 

2.  Tracheotomy  may  promise  other  than  endo- 
scopic advantages. 

3.  The  incision  of  the  trachea  may  simply  serve 
ihc  purpose  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy. 

In  the  first  case,  of  course,  the  lower  method  of 
examination  will  be  contemplated  only  if  the  pur- 
\x}sv  is  something  else  than  to  study  the  lumen 
im.iEc  of  the  trachea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ir  I  hral  opening.  In  the  second  case  it  is  more 
.i;::;  lilt  to  decide,  i.e.,  when  for  other  reasons 
( larjngcal  dyspnea,  etc. )  the  question  of  tracheot- 
omy has  to  be  considered.  It  is  only  important  to 
remember  that  lower  tracheo-bronchoscopy  is  far 
more  easily  performed  than  the  upper  method  (even 
a  beginner  is  sure  of  success),  but  it  must  also  be 
con.<;idcred  that  even  in  the  case  of  success  it  is 
possible  that  subse<iuent  tracheotomy  may  become 
ncccssar)'.  and  this  has  often  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  haste  while  the  patient  is  cx- 
hau'.ted  and  seriously  aflfectcd  with  dyspnea.  There 
is  also  the  consideration  that,  with  the  lower 
method,  anesthesia,  which  is  dangerous  in  dyspncic 
cnndttifiiis.  tv  .i\iii<1rrl  and  the  patient  becomes  less 
exhausted  -  .1  i  ir.  nnistance  which  especially  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  when  an  examination  has 
to  be  repeated  or  when  endoscopic  treatment  has 
to  he  prolonged.  These  considerations  lead  to  the 
third  rase,  in  which  trachef)toniy  would  simply 
serve  fhr  pirj-'io  of  the  endoscopic  examination  or 
oprratfii)  1^  this  I  do  not  refer  to  the  introduc- 
tion of   the  tube,  because   I   presuppose  sufficient 


skill  in  this  niattcr.  Even  in  this  case  tracheotomy 
may  be  clearly  indicated  unless,  owing  to  severe 
concurrent  dyspnea,  an  anesthetic  would  be  neces- 
sary-, or  if  siHTcially  difficult  endoscopic  ojK-rations 
are  in  t|ucstion.  Among  these,  of  course,  are  es|H:- 
cially  ditVicult  cases  of  foreign  bo«lies.  when  the 
fonn  and  size  of  the  foreign  body  makes  it  uncer- 
tain whether  it  can  be  jjassed  through  the  lar)  nx,  or 
when  difficulties  of  presentation  or  loosening  arc 
anticipated,  or  whvn  a  moving  body  lies  in  front 
of  the  trachea,  or  when  the  oiK-ration  is  seriously 
imjjcrilcd  through  continuous  irritability  or  secre- 
tion. .Ml  this  must  esjHJcially  be  taken  into  account 
with  children,  for  in  their  case  the  smallness  of  the 
parts  seriously  adds  to  the  difficulty.  There  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  no  hesitation  alxjut  resorting  to 
tracheotomy  when  any  siK-cial  difficulties  occur  dur- 
ing the  upper  examination,  or  even  when  danger 
may  be  anticipated  from  cocaine  or  general  anes- 
thesia, as  is  especially  the  case  in  children,  owing 
to  the  undue  ])rolongation  of  the  examination.  I'or 
operative  broncho.scopic  i)uriK)ses  in  the  case  of 
infants  the  lower  method  alone  is  available. 

In  these  general  rules  I  have  presupposed  the 
mastery  of  bronchoscopy,  or  at  least  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  tube.  If  the  Ixginner  fails 
even  at  this  stage,  tracheotomy  is  absolutely  indi- 
cated in  serious  bronchoscopic  cases.  The  opera- 
tion which,  with  adults,  will  always  be  effected  with 
local  anesthesia  involves  only  a  minimum  risk,  and 
the  dangers  of  breathing  through  the  canula.  and 
the  difViculties  of  dccanulation,  arc  entirely  avoided. 
It  is  therefore  not  right  to  endeavor  at  all  hazards 
to  avoid  tracheotomy  in  favor  of  the  more  elegant 
upi>er  operation,  or  even  to  force  the  latter  in  a 
manner  not  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  pa- 
tient. For  the  patient — apart  from  the  demands 
on  his  patience  and  endurance — the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  the  endoscopic  operation  is  most  im- 
portant. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dangers 
of  bronchoscopy  lie  primarily  in  its  duration,  and 
that  in  cases  which  end  fatally,  if  the  metliod  itself 
can  l)e  blamed,  it  is  the  duration  of  the  examina- 
tion which  plays  an  important  part.  The  reasons 
of  this  are  obvious.  For  one  thing,  danger  from 
cocaine  increases  rapidly  with  the  duration  of  ex- 
amination, becau.se.  even  when  introducing  the 
tube,  the  maximum  dose  is  often  neccssar)-.  F"ur- 
ther,  it  must  be  noted  that  i>hysical  excitement,  re- 
flexes, and  direct  obstruction's  caused  greatly  in- 
creasefl  demands  to  \>c  made  on  the  heart  and 
breathing,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  lungs  are  dis- 
eased, or  the  respiratory  center  injured  by  pro- 
longed dyspnea,  and  this  renders  the  patient  unfit 
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to  cope  for  any  length  of  time  with  such  increased 
demands.  If  the  operation  is  performed  without 
an  anesthetic,  an  excessive  prolongation  of  the  op- 
erative shock,  together  with  the  two  other  draw- 
backs, may  lead  to  fatal  collapse.  When  there  is 
no  danger  in  delay,  difficult  bronchoscopic  opera- 
tions should  be  distributed  over  several  sittings 
than  that  the  duration  of  the  tube  introduction 
should  exhaust  the  patient.  Several  carefully  con- 
sidered examinations  generally  yield  a  better  result 
than  a  single  forced  sitting.  I  call  to  mind  the  ex- 
traction, carried  out  by  Killian  and  myself,  of  a 
bronchial  foreign  body  which  extended  over  ten 
sittings,  some  of  which  attained  the  great  length 
of  two  hours.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  state 
a  normal  period  or  maximum  period  for  the  dura- 
tion of  bronchoscopic  operations.  As  a  rule  the 
tube  has  to  remain  on  its  place  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  In  one  favorable  case  I  was  able  to  ex- 
tract a  bone  from  the  right  main  bronchus  in  less 
than  three  minutes  (counting  from  the  moment 
when  the  tube  was  first  introduced).  Fortunately 
the  dangers  already  enumerated,  which  are  gener- 
ally avoidable,  are  almost  the  only  ones  which  are 
connected  with  bronchoscopy  proper.  In  order  to 
state  the  actual  position,  I  give  Jackson's  statistics 
for  ninety-four  cases  of  upper  and  lower  broncho- 
scopy of  foreign  bodies,  with  a  mortality  of  9.6 
per  cent.  Six  of  these  cases  Jackson  himself  de- 
ducts because  the  examinations  were  undertaken  on 
patients  who  were  in  such  a  condition  that  a  fatal 
termination  was  to  be  expected.  This  leaves  only 
3.2  per  cent.,  of  which  2  per  cent,  occurred  in  chil- 
dren, which  bears  out  what  has  been  said  above." 
In  these  remarks  by  Brunings  there  are  several 
things  to  which  one  may  rightly  take  exception. 
First  of  all,  the  upper  operation  is  more  popular  in 
this  country  than  the  lower,  and  in  the  average  case 
is  just  as  easy  to  carry  out.  The  writer  has  never 
had  occasion  to  perform  tracheotomy  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  foreign  body  in  an  adult;  in  children, 
where  the  difficulties  are  much  greater,  he  has  had 
to  do  the  operation  once  following  the  removal  of 
a  watermelon  seed  from  the  trachea  of  a  child, 
two  years  old,  for  edema  of  the  glottis  from  pres- 
sure of  the  bronchoscope.  Jackson  points  out  that 
edema  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  after  the  use  of 
large  than  small  tubes,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  Brunings'  tubes,  which  are  larger  than  Jack- 
son's, would  lead  oftener  to  tracheotomy.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  writer  prefers  Jackson's  tubes. 
The  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that 
lower  bronchoscopy  is  technically  easier  to  carry 
out ;  the  simple  introduction  of  the  instrument  may 


be  so,  but  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  to  do  a 
tracheotomy  in  a  little  child,  and  these  are  prac- 
tically the  only  patients  who  require  the  operation. 
The  entire  procedure  is  more  difficult  in  the  writer's 
opinion  than  the  careful  introduction  of  the  tube 
between  the  cords.  That  there  are  conditions  aris- 
ing in  tracheo-bronchoscopy  that  require  tracheot- 
omy is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  bronchoscopist 
should  endeavor  to  become  so  skillful  in  introduc- 
ing the  tubes  and  in  manipulating  instruments 
through  them  that  the  indications  for  the  operation 
will  become  less  and  less.  If  one  has  trained  the 
eye  to  work  through  small  tubes,  one  will  gradually 
become  so  expert  that  the  removal  of  the  average 
foreign  body  will  take  only  a  few  minutes,  which 
will  cause  no  damage  to  the  larynx.  Edema  of  the 
glottis  following  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is 
caused  either  by  the  use  of  a  large  tube  or  the  pro- 
longed pressure  of  a  small  one.  It  behooves  bron- 
choscopists,  therefore,  to  work  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety.  In  the  case  of  infants,  Brun- 
ings beheves  that  the  lower  method  alone  is  avail- 
able. In  these  cases  the  trachea  is  so  short  that 
one  may  occasionally  be  able  to  remove  the  foreign 
body  through  the  direct  laryngoscope  by  introduc- 
ing the  forceps  between  the  cords ;  or  the  5-milli- 
meter tube  may  be  carefully  pushed  between  the 
vocal  cords  when  the  foreign  body  usually  comes 
into  view  if  it  is  of  any  size.  A  foreign  body  must 
be  very  small  to  enter  the  bronchus  of  an  infant. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  writer  is  opposed  to 
tracheotomy  in  infants  until  a  fair  trial  of  the  upper 
method  has  been  instituted.  The  tube  should 
never  be  kept  in  the  trachea  long  at  the  time;  if 
after  a  few  minutes  the  attempt  proves  unsuccess- 
ful, one  should  try  again  another  time.  Brunings' 
objections  to  the  prolongation  of  the  examination 
because  of  possible  cocaine  poisoning  are  answered 
by  the  substitution  of  alypin  which  will  allow  one 
to  work  a  long  time.  The  writer  has  frequently 
kept  the  9  millimeter  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  for 
thirty  minutes  or  longer  in  demonstrations  without 
the  slightest  harm  to  the  patient.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  keep  it  in  longer  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. The  only  discomfort  is  slight  hoarseness, 
which  passes  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  impress  upon  laryngol- 
ogists  the  importance  of  strict  asepsis  in  tracheo- 
bronchoscopy. All  metal  instruments  should  be 
boiled,  the  small  lamps  should  be  sterilized  in  small 
glass  tubes,  and  the  light  carriers  immersed  in  car- 
bolic solution.  It  is  better  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  mouth  such  as  cleaning  the  teeth  and  washing 
out  the  mouth  with  30  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol 
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as  suggested  by  Jackson.  A  tube  which  has  been 
passed  through  the  mouth  should  not  be  introduced 
through  a  tracheal  wound  without  being  freshly 
sterilized.  In  ordinary  examinations  only  the  in- 
struments which  are  actually  to  be  used  need  be 
sterilized ;  these  include  the  tubes,  applicators,  and 
always  the  forceps  and  probe.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  forceps  ready  for  a  possible  foreign 
body  or  the  removal  of  pathological  tissue.  This 
prevents  the  necessity  of  sterilizing  them  after  the 
tube  is  in  p)osition  or  a  possible  second  examination. 
In  the  average  examination  under  local  anesthesia 
only  one  assistant  besides  the  nurse  to  support  the 
head  is  necessary ;  he  prepares  the  applicators,  han- 
dles instruments,  etc.  One  instrument  which  should 
always  be  handy  is  a  tongue  depressor  or  mouth 
gag,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  emphasized 
under  another  heading.  In  foreign  body  cases 
under  local  or  general  anesthesia,  all  instruments 
should  be  sterilized,  for  one  never  knows  what  in- 
strument or  how  many  he  will  need.  Most  writers 
lay  special  emphasis  on  trained  assistants ;  Jackson 
and  Brunings  both  lay  great  stress  on  this  point. 
The  writer,  while  not  wishing  to  take  issue  with  two 
such  noted  bronchoscopists,  respectfully  submits 
that  trained  assistants  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  successful  work.  In  his  methods  he  has  dis- 
pensed with  an  assistant  to  hold  the  head  by  keep- 
ing the  head  on  the  table  during  the  entire  exami- 
nation. He  requires  an  anesthetist  when  general 
anesthesia  is  used  and  two  other  assistants  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  trained  in  bronchoscopic 
work.  Having  worked  repeatedly  in  hospitals, 
where  the  assistants  had  never  seen  such  work,  he 
feels  that  he  can  safely  make  the  above  statement. 
With  the  table  close  at  hand  which  is  possible  by 
dispensing  with  the  man  to  hold  the  head,  one  can 
help  himself  in  many  ways.  It  is  better,  of  course, 
to  have  trained  assistants  in  any  surgical  operation, 
but  the  writer  contends  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  successful  bronchoscopic  work. 
Lower  Tracheo-Bbonchoscopy. 
F-ower  tracheo-bronchoscopy  can  be  done 
through  hich  or  low  tracheotomies,  preferably  the 
fornur,  bct.i  i-c  it  is  the  more  easily  performed. 
It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  open  the  trachea  low 
down  if  one  has  had  the  proper  surgical  experi- 
ence. The  latter  operation  lessens  the  distance  to 
the  bronchi  in  which  foreign  bodies  so  often  lodge. 
In  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  tracheotomy 
wound  is  inimcdiatcly  used  for  the  passage  of  the 
tube;  for  other  purposes  it  is  perhaps  better  to  wait 
a  few  days  after  the  operation  before  inspecting  the 
trachea.     In  such  case  it  is  well  to  wash  the  neck 


with  bichloride  solution  and  to  cleanse  the  wound 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  before  passing  the  tube. 
The  tracheoscope,  measuring  8  inches,  is  long 
enough  for  inspecting  the  trachea  and  bronchi  of 
most  patients  and  the  writer  prefers  it  because  it  is 
easy  to  manipulate.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  the 
wound  is  anesthetized  with  20  per  cent,  alypin  solu- 
tion ;  the  tracheoscope  is  then  passed  from  cither 
side  with  the  patients  head  inclined  to  the  opposite 
side.  In  some  individuals  the  mucus  membrane  of 
the  trachea  is  not  sensitive  and  it  is  easy  to  push 
the  tube  further  down ;  in  others  the  use  of  alypin 
is  necessary  to  quiet  the  cough  reflex  and  the  anes- 
thetic applied  by  means  of  applicators  passed 
through  the  tube.  When  the  bifurcation  is  reached, 
the  bronchi  are  easily  explored  by  passing  the  tube 
to  the  right  or  left  according  as  one  wishes  to  enter 
the  right  or  left  bronchus.  If  the  tube  is  passed 
from  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  one  wishes  to 
explore  the  left  bronchus,  the  tube  is  carried  slightly 
to  the  left  as  it  approaches  tlie  bronchus.  To  ex- 
amine the  right  bronchus  it  is  belter  to  withdraw 
the  tube  and  to  introduce  from  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  In  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  the  tube 
is  passed  through  the  wound  as  soon  as  the  bleed- 
ing stops.  Here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
few  drops  of  anesthetic  to  do  away  with  the  cough 
reflex.  In  small  children  the  5-milJimcter  tube  is 
large  enough  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
provided  one  has  a  slender  forceps.  The  writer 
prefers  to  do  lower  tracheo-bronchoscopy  with  the 
patient  sitting,  though  it  can  be  done  with  the  pa- 
tient supine.  The  position  will  be  described  under 
the  upper  method  since  the  writer  uses  the  same 
supine  position  for  all  operations.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  o[>erator  must  never  push  tlic 
tube  down  without  the  guidance  of  the  eye  which 
should  control  every  movement  of  the  tube  from 
the  time  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  comes  into 
view.  At  this  point  the  tube  is  straightened  and 
the  descent  is  then  easy.  In  all  bronchoscopic  ex- 
aminations, gentleness  in  the  manipulation  of  tiie 
tube  is  a  sitw  qtia  iion  for,  otherwise,  serious  dam- 
age may  be  done.  The  examination  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  walls  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  can  be  made 
by  gently  moving  the  head  in  dilTcrent  directions. 
By  passing  the  tube  from  below  upward,  the  sul>- 
glottic  space  can  be  examined  provided  the  wound 
is  low  enough  down.  In  low  tracheoscopy  the  bi- 
furcation often  comes  into  view  as  sixm  as  the 
tube  is  straightened  out,  and  this  landmark  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  because  it  is  easy  to  slip  by 
it  into  the  right  bronchus.  If  the  bifurcation  does 
not  present   when  one  wishes  to  examine  the  tra- 
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chea,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  draw  the  tube  up  and 
move  it  from  side  to  side  until  it  is  seen.  The  pic- 
ture which  the  bronchi  will  present  will  be  de- 
scribed under  upper  tracheo-bronchoscopy.  The 
color  of  the  mucus  membrance  of  the  trachea  varies 
from  a  light  to  a  dark  pink  color ;  adrenalin  blanches 
the  color  of  the  membrane  materially.  As  oper- 
ators become  more  expert,  the  lower  method  will  be 
used  less;  in  the  treatment  (f  stenosis  of  the  tra- 
chea it  helps  greatly  in  getting  at  the  trouble,  but 
exposes  the  patient  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  tube 
wearer.  In  one  case  of  stenosis  treated  by  the 
writer,  tracheotomy  had  to  be  done  hurriedly  to 
save  life.  The  writer  believes  that  tracheotomy  is 
seldom  justifiable  in  tube  work.  That  lower  tra- 
cheoscopy is  easier  than  the  high  operation  to  the 
beginner  goes  without  saying,  but  to  the  expert 
operator,  who  has  introduced  the  tube  a  number  of 
times,  the  high  operation  is  not  difficult.  Jackson 
lias  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  he  prefers 
to  do  the  high  operation  even  when  a  tracheotomy 
wound  is  present. 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  R.\diogr.\piiv  of  G.xstric  Ptosis. 
Given  a  case  of  suspected  gastroptosis,  the 
roentgenologist  first  determines  whether  or  not  the 
typical  roentgen  picture  of  the  condition  exists, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  anatomical  type  of 
the  individual.  Following  this,  he  observes  the  ex- 
tent of  ptosis,  the  degree  of  atony,  and  delay  in 
the  emptying  time.  Next,  he  must  be  assured  that 
the  position  of  the  stomach  is  not  due  to  extragastric 
causes,  such  as  pressure  or  traction.  Knowing  that 
an  apparent  ptosis  may  exist  without  symptoms, 
he  must  determine  whether  the  atony  and  dilatation 
and  the  other  factors  in  retention  are  those  truly 
associated  with  a  gastroptosis,  or  arise  from  other 
causes,  such  as  pyloric  spasm,  pyloric  obstruction 
or  duodenal  stasis  from  traction  on  the  mesentery 
through  adhesions  of  the  ileum  or  a  ptosis  of  the 
righ  half  of  the  colon. — H.  K.  Pancoast  in  The 
Pennsxlvania  Medical  Journal. 


A  tender,  painful  swelling  just  at  or  below  the 
upper,  outer  border  of  the  breast,  and  near  the 
edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  is  usually  an  inflamed 
lymphatic  gland.  In  its  presence  it  is  well  to  look 
for  some  skin  infection  about  the  waist  line,  e.g., 
furuncles,  which  are  not  rare  at  this  site  as  a  result 
of  irritation  by  the  corset.  Per  contra,  with  a  boil, 
abscess,  dermatitis  or  other  infection  at  or  above 
the  waist  line,  one  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  glan- 
dular enlargement  at  the  point  referred  to  . 


SPLEXECTOMY   FOR   SPLExXIC   ANEMIA- 
REPORT  OF  A  CASE  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  OPERATION.* 
Russell  S.  Fowler,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Splenic  anemia  was  first  systematically  described 
by  Banti  in   1883  although  the  disease  had  been 
known   for  some  twenty  years  before.     For  years 
after   this,    isolated   cases   were   reported,    until   in 
1902  Osier  brought  the  subject  again  into  promi- 
nence.    The   etiology   is   unknown.     The   disease, 
while  supposed  to  be  very  rare,  is  really  not  infre- 
quent.    Most  of  the  cases  reported  have  been  in 
males.     The  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  cases  in  very  young  children  are  not  common. 
The  patient   (Fig.  1)   here  reported,  is  of  a  child 
but  5^  years  old.     In  several  cases  reported  there 
has  been  a  family  incidence.     Banti  describes  the 
disease  as  having  three  states :  first,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  with  anemia  of  a  secondary  type ;  second, 
enlargement   of    the   liver ;   and   third,    the   ascitic 
stage.     The  diagnosis  is  relatively  easy  if  the  dis- 
ease is  thought  of.     It  is  made  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  with  a  secondary  anemia  and  without 
much  variation  from  the  normal  of  the  white  cells ; 
usually  the  number  of  white  cells  is,  if  anything,  de- 
creased.    The  conditions  which  are  to  be  differen- 
tiated  are   splenomegaly    without   anemia,    spleno- 
megaly with  anemia  dependent  upon  various  infec- 
tive processes  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
uncinariasis,     kala-azar,     malignant     endocarditis, 
septicemia,  etc. ;  pernicious  anemia,  leukemia.  Hodg- 
kin's   disease,   splenomegaly   following  cirrhosis   of 
the  liver  and  inteference  with  the  portal  circulation. 
Splenectomy  has  been  done  in  these  cases  ever 
since  Banti's  original  paper  and  is  advocated  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  the  dis- 
turbed metabolism  of  the  spleen.     However,   this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  disease  not  treated  by 
splenectomy   terminates    eventually    in   death    in    a 
majority  of  cases;  while  splenectomy  done  in  the 
early  stage  is  curative.     Of  ninety-eight  cases**  of 
splenectomy    for   splenic   anemia    done    in    various 
stages  of  the  disease,  seventy-seven  recovered  and 
twenty-one  died,  a  mortality  percentage  of  21.4  per 
cent.     Collected  statistics  do  not  give  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  mortality,  as  fatal  cases  are 
not  reported  unless  of  special  interest  through  the 
pathological   findings.     Statistics  of  individual   ob- 
servers are  much  more  illuminating.     Interesting  in 
this  connection  is  the  report  by  Richards  of  twenty- 
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two  cases  of  splenectomy,  with  four  deaths,  for 
Egyptian  splenomegaly,  a  disease  which  is  quite 
similar  to  Banti's  disease.  Two  of  tliese  cases  were 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  disease.  E.xchiding  these 
two  cases  the  statistics  show  a  mortality  of  10  per 
cent.,  while  in  eighteen  cases  of  splenectomy  for 
splenic  anemia  by  Mayo  there  was  a  mortality  of 
11  ^^4  per  cent.  As  just  stated,  the  benefit  the 
patient  derives  from  splenectomy  depends  upon  the 
stage  in  which  the  operation  is  performed.  Done 
early  the  oix;ration  is  curative.  Of  thirty  cases  col- 
lected by  Banti,  including  ten  of  his  own,  four  were 
operated  upon  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  of 
whom  three  were  cured ;  twenty-two  were  operated 
upon  in  the  second  stage,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
cured;  four  were  operated  upon  in  the  third  stage. 
of  whom  one  was  cured.  Of  the  eighteen  cases 
operated  u|)on  by  W.  J.  Mayo,  two  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operation ;  twelve  were  well  from  one  to 
seven  years  after  the  operation;  two  were  im- 
proved; one  died  three  years  after  the  operation, 
showing  improvement  until  siiortly  before  death: 
one  died  two  and  a  half  years  after  operation,  cause 
unknown.  The  final  results  of  the  cases  operated 
uf)on  by  Richards  and  Aly  Bey  for  Egyptian  splen- 
omegaly show  that  eighteen  cases  were  successful 
in  that  the  patients  left  the  hospital  in  better  condi- 
tion than  when  they  entered  it.  These  cases  were 
seen  nine  months  to  two  and  a  half  years  after  op- 
eration and  were  in  good  condition,  some  of  them 
doing  hard  physical  work. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows: 

E.  P.,  admitted  Januan,"  30,  1914,  aged  5?^^  years, 
male,  and  subseqiK-ntly  referred  to  me  for  operation 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Clark,  attending  physician.  Chief 
com|)laint.  pain  over  whole  abdomen.  No  similar 
cases  in  family:  no  clironic  diseases.  Patient  was 
always  well  until  last  summer  ( 1913),  when  he  had 
a  very  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Since  then  he 
has  not  shown  the  same  desire  to  play.  Soon  after 
recovery  from  scarlet  fever  and  again  on  January 
2i.  1914,  had  severe  cramp-like  |)ain  in  the  aMo- 
mcn.  In  the  second  attack  he  had  a  severe  nose 
bleed.  The  alnlominal  condition  was  met  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  hot  applications  to  the  abdomen. 
Next  day  he  appeared  well.  There  was  a  third  at- 
tack on  January  23,  with  severe  aMominal  pain 
which  was  not  relieved  by  previous  methods.  Pain 
continued  all  night ;  the  bowels  did  not  move :  no 
histor>'  of  vomiting;  appetite  has  been  good.  Phys- 
ical examination  at  time  of  admission :  patient  ap- 
pears to  l)c  in  good  health.  Mucus  membrane*  are 
pale.  Eyes,  cars.  nose,  and  mouth  arc  apparently 
norma!.  Thorax,  expansion  good  and  equal  on  both 
sides,  no  adventitious  sounds  heard.  Pcraission 
normal.  Heart,  normal  size  and  positir)n.  rate 
rapid,  no  murmurs  or  accentuations.  I^tcr  a  mur- 
mur dcvclojicd  as  a  result  of  the  profound  anemia. 


Abdomen,  liver  not  palpable,  spleen  enlarged  almost 
to  the  iliac  crest,  no  other  abdominal  organs  palpa- 
ble. On  February  5,  liver  was  palpable  below  cos- 
tal margin.  On  March  21,  upper  border  was  in 
fourth  space,  lower  border  5  cm.  below  costal  mar- 
gin. Fluid  found  in  both  tiaiiks.  On  April  4, 
lower  border  7  cm.  below  costal  margin,  vertical 
diameter  11  cm.  During  the  first  twcnly-seven 
days  in  the  hospital  the  temperature  held  about  nor- 
mal. He  then  had  a  severe  e])ista.\is  bringing  the 
pulse  from  110  up  to  140.  .After  this  the  tempera- 
ture varied  from  98°  to  101°,  with  ;in  afternoon 
rise  each  day.  Seven  days  later  he  had  another 
epista.xis  and  a  third  five  days  after  this.  .After  a 
two-day  interval  he  again  bled,  tlicn  went  a  week 
before  having  his  fifth  nasal  hemorrhage.  By  this 
time  the  patient  had  developed  an  ascites.  On  the 
fifty-sixth  day  in  the  hospital  temperature  jumped 
to  104.4°,  pulse  160,  respirations  60.  Four  days 
later   temperature,    pulse,   and    respiration    had    re- 


turned to  normal  after  a  rigid  diet  on  ;i  mininnnn 
of  fluids.  .After  staying  norm;il  for  six  days,  on 
the  sixty-sixth  day  in  the  hosi)ital  the  temperature 
began  a  daily  variation,  reaching  102"  or  103,  and 
at  some  time  during  the  day  dropping  back  to  nor- 
mal. This  tyi>e  of  temperature  was  maintained  for 
nine  days,  when  s|)Ienecton)y  was  done — seventy- 
eight  days  after  admission.  On  only  one  occasion 
have  tarn.'  stools  been  noticed.  I'.lood  counts  show 
a  persistent  higii  color  index  with  a  marked  anemia 
but  no  megaloblasts.  Normoblasts  were  quite  nu- 
merous from  the  onset.  Ten  separate  blood  exam- 
inations show  an  average  red  cell  count  of  2,UiO.0O0 
anrl  an  average  hemoglobin  percentage  of  56.  The 
leucocytes  have  varied  markedly,  usually  ranging 
around  11,000.  but  on  one  occasion  reaching  36,000. 
Tlie  polynuclcar  count  has  been  low  throughout, 
averaging  alwut  44  j)cr  cent.,  once  as  low  as  23  per 
cent.  Other  examinations:  W'asscrman,  negative; 
von  Pirquct  test,  negative;  stools  negative  for  para- 
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sites  or  ova;  blood  culture  was  sterile.  Treatment 
has  been  entirely  hemotinic,  using  Zambeletti  and 
later  sodium  cacodylate  and  local  treatment  of 
oozing  nasal  mucosa  with  adrenalin.  The  bed  has 
been  outdoors  practically  all  the  time.  The  diet 
has  been  simple,  with  an  eye  to  improving  the  blood 
with  such  things  as  oatmeal,  green  vegetables,  etc. 

COMMENTS  DURING   THE   OPERATION. 

The  child  now  is  in  about  as  good  condition  as 
could  be  secured.  Almost  the  entire  success  of  this 
operation  depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
able  to  remove  this  spleen  without  hemorrhage. 
In  addition,  artificial  warmth  will  be  applied  to 
the  patient  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All 
clothes  and  pads  used  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion will  be  warm.  In  a  case  such  as  this  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  quite  certain  one  has  the  choice  of 
any  incision.  In  adults  the  incision  of  choice  would 
be  the  Auvray  incision  (Fig.  2),  which,  briefly,  is 
as  follows:  The  primary  incision  is  made  in  the 
usual  manner  along  the  outer  border  of  the  left  rec- 
tus muscle  extending  up  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
It  is  particularly  indicated  in  difficult  cases.  Ex- 
ploration having  shown  the  case  to  be  a  difficult  one 
requiring  more  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  in- 
cision, this  is  extended  upward  and  posteriorly  over 
the  lower  ribs  at  the  level  of  the  eighth  interspace. 
The  flap  of  the  soft  parts  is  dissected  outward  so 
as  to  show  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs.  This 
cartilaginous  segment  is  now  excised  by  dividing  the 
cartilages  close  to  their  anterior  extremities  and 
freeing  the  segment  from  before  backward  and  be- 
low upward,  keeping  close  to  the  ribs  during  the 
dissection.  Finally  the  excision  is  completed  by 
separation  of  the  segment  a  little  anterior  to  the 
costochondral  juncture.  In  this  case  we  have  made 
a  skin  incision  as  described  by  Auvray  and  have 
entered  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  usual  manner 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  left  rectus  muscle. 
In  children,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  excise 
the  lower  segment  of  ribs,  but  the  incision  is  now 
carried  across  the  costal  cartilages  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  a  broad  retractor  pulling  the 
lower  part  of  the  costal  arch  upward  and  to  the  left 
so  as  to  expose  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm.  All 
bleeding  from  the  wound  has  been  stopped  and 
wherever  possible  vessels  have  been  caught  before 
they  were  sectioned.  A  warm  laparotomy  pad  is 
now  introduced  into  the  wound  and  all  bleeding 
points  ligated.  I  stand  upon  the  patient's  left,  as 
I  find  it  easier  to  do  the  operation  from  that  side, 
except  possibly  the  ligation  of  the  splenic  pedicle. 
In  the  splenectomies  which  I  have  performed  I  have 
not  found  any  difficulty  from  standing  in  this  posi- 
tion.    Jonnesco  advises  that  the  operator  stand  at 


the  patient's  right  in  order  that  the  pedicle  may  be 
better  inspected.  The  bleeders  now  having  been 
tied  off,  the  left  hand  is  gently  inserted  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  on  the  convexity  of  the  spleen  and 
swept  over  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  Here  we 
find  a  few  adhesions;  there  is  also  on  the  outer 
side  an  adhesion  of  omentum  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  This  adhesion  is  not  separated,  as  any  other 
procedure  except  the  splenectomy  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. Exploration  of  the  lower  pole  of  the  spleen 
does  not  reveal  any  adhesions.  The  lower  pole  is 
not  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  wound  and  the  colon, 
which  presents  at  this  moment,  is  gently  pushed 
back  with  a  warm  laparotomy  pad.  A  warm  gauze 
pack  one  yard  square  is  now  ready;  this  will  be 
introduced  and  packed  against  the  diaphragm  as 
soon  as  the  upper  pole  of  the  spleen  is  separated 
from  it.  I  make  this  separation  quickly,  but  do  not 
allow  the  spleen  to  snap  or  come  out  forcibly  so  as 
to  make  undue  tension  on  the  pedicle.  Too  quick  or 
forcible  removal  of  the  spleen  may  rupture  the  deli- 
cate veins  of  the  pedicle.  The  diaphragmatic  pack 
is  now  introduced  while  the  spleen  is  steadied  by  an 
assistant  and  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
least  possible  tension  on  the  pedicle  itself.  As  the 
spleen  comes  out  of  the  wound  it  can  be  seen  that 
part  of  tic  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  part  of  the 
transverse  colon  came  with  the  pedicle.  A  warm 
laparotomy  pad  is  placed  against  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach.  So  far  there  has  been  not  one  drop  of 
blood  lost  except  a  teaspoonful  or  so  which  came 
from  the  oozing  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  pedicle  of  the  spleen  requires  particular  and 
careful  attention.  It  is  composed  of  six  to  twelve 
branches  of  the  splenic  artery,  each  artery  going  to 
a  different  part  of  the  spleen  and  not  anastomosed 
with  its  neighbor.  The  veins  accompany  the  ar- 
teries. A  gastro-enterostomy  clamp,  the  blades  of 
which  are  protected  with  rubber  tubing,  is  now 
passed  about  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen.  In  this  case, 
since  the  pedicle  is  short,  the  clamp  is  placed  one 
inch  from  the  splenic  tissue  itself.  We  would  like 
to  get  a  little  more  room  to  doubly  ligate  the  ped- 
icle and  so  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  wound  from 
the  escape  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  spleen.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  possible.  We  must  be  content 
to  place  the  gastro-enterostomy  clamp  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  part  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  clamp  is  now  set  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger  of  hemorrhage.  The  pedicle  is 
ligated  in  sections,  taking  care  that  the  needle  car- 
rying the  ligature  does  not  injure  the  vessels.  The 
spleen  is  now  cut  away.  There  is  some  escape  of 
blood  from  it.     This  could  have  been  avoided  had  it 
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been  practical  to  doubly  ligate  the  pedicle.  In  plac- 
ing these  ligatures  care  was  taken  not  to  include  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas.  \'on  Hersczel  attributed  the 
peculiar  fomi  of  fever  which  sometimes  follows 
to  injury  to  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  In  three  cases 
of  Mayo's  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  was  included  in 
the  ligatures ;  this  was  known  at  the  operation.  No 
iiarm  followed,  although  in  one  case  the  pancreatic 
■  luct  could  be  seen  open.  Two  clamps  are  now 
;  laced  distally  to  the  ligatures  of  the  pedicle  to  pre- 
vent sudden  retraction.  The  gastro-enterostomy 
clamp  is  loosened.  It  is  seen  that  hemostasis  is 
exact.  With  fine  catgut  the  stump  of  the  pedicle 
is  sewed  over,  burying  the  raw  surface.  The  gastro- 
enterostomy and  other  clamps  are  now  removed  and 
the  stump  allowed  to  slip  back.  A  laparotomy  pad 
i-i  introduced  into  the  wound  and  with  the  left  hand 
in  the  wound  retracting  to  the  right,  and  a  broad 
retractor  under  the  ribs  retracting  to  tlie  left,  the 
diaphragmatic  pack  is  removed  and  the  diaphragm- 
atic vault  inspected.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no 
>ozing.  Hemostasis  is  complete.  Occasionally  in 
these  cases  there  are  one  or  more  bleeding  points 
on  the  vault  of  tlie  diaphragm;  if  so,  they  are  se- 
cured by  suturing  with  needle  and  catgut.   Xo  drain- 


age  is  necessary.  The  laparotomy  pads  are  now 
removed  with  the  exception  of  the  one  which  covers 
the  abdominal  contents  and  prevents  their  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  the  abdominal  wound  is  sutured  in 
hycrs  with  a  loop  suture  of  chromic  catgut:  when 
c  f)critoncal  cavity  is  almost  closed  the  final  lapa- 
ritomy  pad  is  withdrawn.  The  skin  is  sutured  with 
ilk,  in  this  ca.sc  a  chain  stitch  being  used  so  as  to 
prrvrnt  oozing  from  the  skin  edges  which  in  a 
pal  lent  as  anemic  as  this  one  may  occur.  A  firm 
aMominal  binder  is  applied  with  the  idea  of  over- 
coming the  loss  of  intraabdominal  pressure  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  large  spleen.  Tliis  spleen  has 
just  been  weighed  and.  even  drained  of  its  blood, 
wriph*  twenty-eight  ounces.  Since  the  normal 
wcn;ht  of  the  spleen  i«  from  five  to  seven  ounces, 
t!,'-  r.'~-,,r.  '-.%  four  to  five  time*  the  normal  weight. 


Complications  that  may  occur  after  splenectomy. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  if  the  ped- 
icle is  ligated  en  masse  or  if  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied while  the  pedicle  is  tense ;  it  is  due  to  retrac- 
tion of  the  tissues.  Xeitlicr  of  these  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  the  operation  just  conii)kted.  Of  injuries 
to  the  pancreas  we  have  sicken.  \  on  Hersczel 
thinks  that  fever  follows  injuries  to  tiic  pancreas 
on  account  of  the  setting  free  of  the  fat-splitting 
elements.  Thrombosis  of  the  splenic  vein  has  oc- 
curred :  the  symptoms  of  this  are  shuck,  abdominal 
pain,  and  vomiting.  Summers  has  reported  ;i  suc- 
cessful case  following  this  complication.  Gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage  may  follow  splenectomy.  It 
is  attributed  by  Leiblein  to  thrombosis  of  the  short 
branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 

Subsequent  Note. — The  case  herein  reported 
made  a  complete  recovery,  the  convalescence  being 
tedious  because  of  the  profound  anemia,  but  it  was 
otherwise  uncomplicated,  except  for  pains  in  the 
long  bones.  The  red  cells  and  proportion  of  hemo- 
globin decreased  for  a  few  days,  then  gradually  in- 
creased. A  Icucocytosia  (19,400  at  first,  gradually 
decreasing  day  by  day)  persisted  for  sonic  days. 
The  various  types  of  white  cells  maintained  ai>i>rox- 
imated  the  normal  proportion. 


ClIKONIC    B.\CK.\CHE. 


If  a  case  is  traumatic  in  origin  and  if  the  sacro- 
':.ic  joints  are  normal  in  tiie  roentgenogram  and  to 
iic  touch,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  muscles,  liga- 
cnts  or  joints  of  the  spine  or  of  the  spine  and  pelvis 
ave  been  sprained,  and  that  the  condition  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  sprain  of  any  other  joint.    If  the  case 
is  not  traumatic  in  origin,  lateral  and  antcro[)oste- 
rior  balance  arc  to  be  investigated,  and  static  errors 
in  the   feet  must  be  remembered  as  one  cause  of 
defective  balance.     The  round  back  and  the  over- 
feminine    figure    seem    especially    prone    to    static 
backache,  but  the  diagnosis  of  this  type  must  some- 
times be  made  in  the  absence  of  gross  malposition. 
In  all  cases  in  women  the  possibility  of  a  pelvic 
cause  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  an  incjuiry  into 
symptoms  indicating  pelvic  disorder  may  lead  to  a 
conclusion  that  a  competent  cause  for  the  backache 
exists  there.    Tlic  case  must  be  classed  as  probably 
arthritic  when  it  is  chronic  and  there  are  marked 
stiffness  and  pain  in  motion,  with  musciilar  spasm 
and  secondary  lateral  curvature.     Referred  pains  in 
the  legs  and  flisturbanccs  of  sensation  are  suggest- 
ive.    A  fair-minded  surgeon,  however,  must  some- 
times confess  that  he  cannot  classify  the  case  with 
certainty. — Robf.kt  \V,  Ijovftt.  in  the  /.  /I.  Af.  A. 
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METHODS  OF  BLOOD  TRANSFUSION. 

When  George  Crile  re-introduced  blood  trans- 
fusion as  a  now  safe  procedure  he  made  a  monu- 
mental and  probably  permanent  contribution  to 
medicine.  Nor  was  that  contribution  merely  one 
of  method,  which  would  have  been  important 
enough  in  itself ;  it  included  also  a  thorough  study 
of  the  effects,  under  various  conditions,  of  the 
transfused  uf)on  the  recipient's  blood  and  the  labo- 
ratory contraindications  supplied  by  hemolysis  and 
agglutination.  He  provided,  too,  in  his  monograph, 
and  in  other  publications,  casuistic  studies  that 
supplied  a  clear  basis  for  the  indications  for  trans- 
fusions— which  have  subsequently  been  added  to 
but  not  otherwise  much  altered.  Crile's  success 
depended  upon  abandoning  the  old  indirect  meth- 
od of  transfusion,  with  its  inevitable  clotting,  in 
favor  of  a  direct  method,  by  which,  for  the  time 
of  the  operation,  the  donor's  and  recipient's  vas- 
cular channels  are  made  continuous  or,  in  other 
words,  an  uninterrupted  tube  of  bloodvessel  intima 
was  provided  in  which  the  blood  might  flow  from 
one  body  to  the  other  without  clotting.  Most  sim- 
ply to  effect  this  temporary  vessel  anastomosis  Crile 
devised  a  cannula  (or,  more  properly,  set  of  can- 
nulae),  suggested  in  its  form  and  purpose  by 
Payr's  ring. 

Crile's  cannula  is  still  widely  used,  although  it 
has  been  much  modified  by  various  men.  Notable 
among  the  modifications  and  mechanical  improve- 


ments are  Soresi's  cannula  and  the  admirable  in- 
strument of  Elsberg.  Carrel's  suture  anastomosis 
has  also  been  much  used  in  blood  transfusion  but, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  could  not  compete  with  the 
cannula  anastomosis  as  a  routine. 

The  method  of  transfusion  introduced  by  Crile 
and  still  widely  employed  is  that  of  an  arterio- 
venous anastomosis  by  which  the  donor's  radial 
artery  was  sacrificed.  This  involves  not  only  a 
rather  delicate  dissection  but  also  a  disfiguring  scab. 
\'ein-to-vein  transfusion,  now  also  much  used,  is 
quite  as  satisfactory,  technically  at  least  as  simple, 
and  certainly  less  mutilating.  Less  extensive  dis- 
section of  the  vessels  is  required  when  the  com- 
munication is  established  through  a  paraffined  glass 
tube,  but  this  method  has  not  won  any  general  ac- 
ceptance and  the  use  of  an  animal  tube,  composed 
of  a  preserved  segment  of  dog's  carotid  with  can- 
nulae  at  each  end,  proposed  by  Frank  of  New 
York,  was  not  found  practical. 

These  methods  of  direct  transfusion  all  have 
possessed  the  shortcoming  that  the  actual  quantity 
of  blood  passing  over  from  donor  to  recipient  has 
been  unmeasured.  Libman  and  Ottenberg  have 
recently  described  (/.  A.  M.  A.,  March  7,  1914. 
See  this  Journ.^l,  May,  1914,  p.  211)  a  method  of 
determining  this  quantity.  The  factors  in  this  com- 
putation are  the  body  weights  of  donor  and  recipi- 
ent and  their  varying  hemoglobin  percentages. 
This  method,  which  its  authors  have  found  quite 
satisfactory,  is  not  always  applicable  and  affords, 
at  best,  only  an  estimate,  not  an  actual  measure- 
ment. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  blood  passing  over 
has  led  back  to  the  old,  abandoned  indirect  trans- 
fusion, eliminating  the  danger  of  clotting  merely 
by  developing  the  technic.  Nor  has  the  technic  re- 
quired presented  any  very  novel  feature.  Edward 
Lindeman  of  New  York  has  shown  that  blood  can 
be  safely  transferred,  in  fluid  form,  from  individual 
to  individual  by  as  simple  a  procedure  as  aspirating 
it  from  the  donor's  vein  into  a  small  piston  syringe 
and  injecting  it  therefrom  into  the  recipient's  vein. 
The  only  instruments  required  are  two  needles  and 
a  supply  of  well-made  graduated  glass  and  metal 
piston  syringes.  The  essential  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  syringe  transfusion  are:  speed  and 
dexterity  of  operator  and  assistants,  rinsing  each 
syringe  after  using  in  warm  saline  solution,  and 
maintaining  a  practically  continuous  flow  through 
both  needles  of  either  blood  or  salt  solution.  This 
method  not  only  provides  at  once  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  blood  injected  but  also  obviates  the  ex- 
{Kjsure  and  dissection  of  any  vessels  and  the  scar- 
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ring  such  cxiKjsiirc  leaves.  To  those  who  would 
employ  this  admirable  procedure  we  commend  a 
careful  reading  of  the  technic  as  described  by 
Lindemau  himself,  who  has  most  employed  it. 

.\nother  method  of  indirect  transfusion  has  re- 
.  cntly   been   recorded   by    W.    L.     Moss   of    Johns 
Mopkins  University  {.Imrrican  Journal  of  Medical 
Scimces,  May,  1914).     In  his  procedure  clotting  is 
prevented   by   dcfibrinating    the   blood.      Aspirated 
from  the  donor's  veins  into  Erlenmcyer's  flasks  the 
blood  is  there  detibrinated  by  agitating  with  glass 
beads.     Then  poured  into  a  large  bottle,  it  is  al- 
lowed  to   flow   through   rubber   tubing  and   needle 
into  the  patient's  vein,  as  in  the  intravenous  infii 
-ion  of  saline  solution.     The  optimum  amount  of 
itfibrinated  blood  to  be  administercl  to  an  adult 
loss  puts  at  ^•QO  c.c.     His  report  deals  only  witli 
;:.e  technic,  but  he  has  employed  the  method  in  7: 
cases.     He  says  that  "the  presence  of   free  fibrin 
ferment  does  not   seem  to  constitute  a   source   of 
!  inger"    and    his     results    lead     him     to    believe 
iiat  "as  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the  patient 
by  indirect  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blcxxl  as  by 
the  more  difficult  direct  transfusion  of  whole  blood, 
•  Ncept  possibly  in  patients  whose  blood  is  deficient 
1   fibrinogen." — \V.  M.   B. 


EMII-GRUEMNG. 
The  name  of     Emil   Gruening,  of     New    York, 
who  died  on  May  30th  at  the  age  of  71,  is  indelibly 
Afittcti    into    the  annals    of    .\merican   medicine. 
1  hat  he  had  made  numerous  and  important  con- 
tributions  to  ophthalmology    established   his    rcpu- 
t.ition  in  a  specialty  in  which  he  was  a  master  clini- 
lan :  that  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  wood 
ilcohol  as  a  cause  of  blindness  was  an  accomplish- 
Ticnt  which,  measured  in  terms  of  human  life  or 
reckoned  merely  as  an   important  medical   discov- 
er)-, was  enough  to  secure  him   in   the  f)crmancnt 
records  of  medicine :  but  greater  even  than  these 
u  hicvcmcnts,  especially     from    a    surgical   stand- 
jjoint.  was  his  very  early  work  in  the  introduction, 
and  development  of  the  mastoid  operation,   much 
■  f  the  fundamental  technic  of  which,  as  it  is  pcr- 
•ormed  today,  n>ust  be  credited  to  him.     When  one 
'  c  anatomical  and  surgical  complexities 
inflammation  and   the  obscurities   that 
><i  mem  at  the  time  that  Gruening,  perliaps 
•  -t  in  this  country,  undertook  mastoid  surgery, 

•  r"  work  will  be  appreciated  in  the  full 

•  the  word. 

\  rru-sian  by  birth,  Gniening  studied  medicine 
.It  the  X.  Y.  College  of  Iliysirians  and  .burgeons. 
Hut  he  interrupted  hi*  ronrnr   for  »^veral  years  to 


serve  throughout  the  Civil  War  the  country  to 
which  he  had  just  immigrated.  Ophthalmology  and 
otology  are  no  longer  much  associated  as  sjiecial- 
ties,  but  Gniening  continued  active  in  both  until 
his  death.  C)n  b<  itli  he  niade  his  impression ;  in 
both  he  achieved  the  honors  which  hi.s  accomplish- 
ments  had   earned. 

He  combined  with  the  clinician  ami  tlie  scientific 
student  the  now  rarer  qualities  of  the  classical 
scholar.  He  was  the  tyinr  of  man  who  would  have 
led  in  any  field  of  intellectual  activity  to  which  he 
mipht  have  devoted  himself. — W.  M.  B. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


:  i>crilMniiis  it  is  dcsiraMe  to  enii>loy 
the  i-owler's  position  before,  as  well  as  after,  oper- 
ation. 


Lipoma  of  the  cord  may  iiukIi  resemble  a  hydro- 
cele. It  is.  however,  less  translucent,  and  rather 
less  cvstic  to  the  feel. 


Undertake  no  oi^ration  for  abscess  or  other 
swelling  about  the  chest  without  determining  tliat 
it  does  not  proceed  from  an  intrathoracic  source  or 
being  i>repared  to  deal  with  such  a  finding. 


The  giant-cell  sarcoma  of  the  long  bones  is 
relatively  benign  and,  as  Bloodgood  has  shown, 
is  often  curable  by  thorough  curettage  properly 
performed. 


The  routine  operative  management  of  sub- 
acromial bursitis  by  excision,  recommendetl  in 
some  text-books,  is  not  to  be  endorsed.  It  is 
better  to  breakdown  adhesions  in  the  bursa, 
without  or  with  excision  of  thickened  areas,  re- 
move the  semi-fluid-calcareous  material  beneath 
the  bursa,  stitch  the  tear  that  may  be  found  in 
the  ten<lon,  and  put  the  arm  up  in  abduction. 


.Anterior  weak-foot,  or  sinking  of  the  trans- 
verse arch  through  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals, 
is  a  cau.se  of  painful  feet  often  ovcrUiokcd  and 
mi-itreatcjl  by  the  application  of  the  usual  flat- 
foot  arch.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recogni/e  ob- 
jectively ;  subjectively,  it  is  characterized  by  pain 
in  the  toes.  It  is  apt  to  be  marked  by  plantar 
callus. 
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Surgical  Sociology — Book  Reviews. 


Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


Unemployment  .^^nd  Dispensary  Service. 

The  problem  of  dispensary  and  hospital  exploi- 
tation is  frequently  presented  as  dependent  upon 
the  inherent  weakness  of  individuals  desiring  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  dispensary 
patients  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  secured, 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  vast  majority 
of  human  beings  are  desirous  of  being  self-sup- 
porting and  independent  of  charities  of  all  kinds. 

The  economic  bases  of  dispensary  service  are 
complex.  Few  of  them  have  been  carefully  studied  ; 
and  still  fewer  are  understood.  The  relation  of 
industrial  occupation  to  dispensary  service  deserves 
investigation.  At  the  present  time,  serious  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  general  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, the  reason  for  its  existence,  the  methods 
of  its  prevention,  and  the  plans  that  may  be  de- 
vised to  lessen  its  hardships.  Minimum  wage  laws, 
decreasing  the  hours  of  labor,  changing  seasonal 
employments  into  all-year-round  occupations,  in- 
dustrial reorganization,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance suggest  lines  of  activity  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed, in  order  to  demonstrate  that  public  respon- 
sibility is  being  felt  for  unemployment  and  society 
is  anxious  to  eliminate  the  existent  burdens  of  this 
social  oppression. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  for  1900, 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  had  been  unemployed  sometime  during  the 
year;  3,177,753  workers  lost  from  one  to  three 
months'  work  each,  representing  on  the  basis  of 
ten  dollars  a  week,  a  wage  loss  of  $200,000,000; 
2,554,925  were  unemployed  from  four  to  six  months 
of  the  vear  with  a  wage  loss  of  approximately 
$500.000,000 ;  736,286  lost  work  for  from  seven  to 
twelve  months  at  a  loss  of  approximately  $300,- 
000,000. 

While  census  statistics  are  not  accurate,  they  are 
very  suggestive  approximations  gathered  as  care- 
fully as  may  be  possible.  The  loss  of  one  billion 
dollars  in  wages  is  more  than  a  mere  financial  loss, 
it  is  a  social  loss  which  is  thrown  upon  the  com- 
munity. Irregularity  of  employment  is  a  serious 
problem  of  industrial  organization  and  its  effects 
are  manifest  in  every  phase  of  human  endeavor. 
\^agrancy,  immorality,  crime,  riot,  disease,  im- 
poverishment, under-nourishment,  discontent, 
anemia,  neurasthenia,  desertion,  suicide  are  some 
of  the  indiscriminate  results. 

The  relation  of  dispensary  and  hospital  service 
to  this  large  unemployed  portion  of  a  community 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Unemployment  is  a 
monumental  cause  of  institutionalism.  The  cost  of 
unemployment  cannot  be  determined  in  figures,  but 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
general   expenditures    for   hospital   and   dispensary 


services  must  be  accredited  to  the  general  social 
effects  of  unemployment.  Times  of  unemployment 
are  periods  of  temptation  to  crimes  of  trespass, 
particularly  hazardous  as  indicated  by  the  disability 
rate  among  the  vagrant  type.  Vagrancy,  however, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  unem- 
ployment. The  true  vagrant  is  generally  a  defec- 
tive while  the  unemployed  man  is  forced  through 
economic  conditions  into  his  abnormal  life.  En- 
forced unemployment  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme 
to  himself,  involving  the  moral  deterioration  of  his 
family  and  its  health,  and  encompassing  tremendous 
social  losses  which  are  reflected  in  the  growth  of 
institutions.  The  solution  of  the  problems  of  un- 
employment will  undoubtedly  be  attended  by  a  de- 
crease in  a  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  an  increase  in  the  development  of  medical 
activitv  for  private  physicians. 


Book   Reviews 


Surgery;  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  For  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  Astley  Paston  Cooper  Ash- 
hurst,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Associate  Surgeon  to 
the  Episcopal  Hospital;  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases.  Large  octavo;  1,141  pages;  seven 
colored  plates  and  1,032  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York :  Le.\  and  Febicer,  1914.     Cloth,  $6.00,  net. 

It  is  an  herculean  effort  to  encompass  the  principles  and 
practice  of  modern  surgery  within  a  single  volume,  and, 
if  Ashhurst  has  not  met  with  the  full  measure  of  success, 
he  is  in  the  class  of  many  others  who  have  made  the  at- 
tempt and  have  failed.  Indeed,  the  reviewer  knows  of  no 
altogether  satisfying  single  volume  text-book  of  surgery. 
It  should  be  placed  to  Ashhurst's  credit,  however,  that  he 
has  more  nearly  succeeded  than  most  who  have  tried. 
Throughout  his  work  one  finds  evident  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  studious  application  to  the  task.  What  then  are 
the  shortcomings  of  his  book? 

A  picayune  quality  would  be  found  in  criticism  directed 
at  small,  debatable  points,  and  the  reviewer  wishes  to 
avoid  this  quality.  Frankly  stated,  therefore,  the  book, 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  wrote  that  admirable 
and  well-planned  monograph  on  "Fractures  of  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Humerus"  is  found  poorly  balanced,  and  alto- 
gether too  superficial.  The  serious  student  will  find  many 
important  questions  only  partly  answered.  The  practi- 
tioner, for  whom  the  work  is  in  part  meant,  will  find  it 
complete  in  some  places,  very  incomplete  and  rather 
puerile  in  others.  If  Ashhurst  had  only  adhered  syste- 
matically to  a  plan  he  evidently  had — a  large  surgical 
monograph — the  work  would  have  been  far  more  success- 
ful. But  the  irregular  infusion  of  the  author^s  opinions 
throughout  the  book  robs  the  work  of  the  possibility  of  a 
straightforward  text-book  and  yet  does  not  give  it  the 
quality  of  a  monograph.  Many  statements  are  merely 
made  by  Ashhurst  which,  had  they  been  placed  in  a  mono- 
graph, he  would  surely  have  justified  by  some  proof.  The 
reviewer  has  notes  of  many,  of  which  the  following  rnay 
serve  as  examples:  "I  do  not  think  much  of  strychnine 
except  as  tonic."  (p.  44.)  "Usually  it  is  easy  to  differen- 
tiate clinically  between  sapremia  and  toxemia  because  in 
the  former  case  there  always  is  some  dead  and  decaying 
tissue  present  where  the  putrefactive  bacteria  multiply.  If 
this  material  is  removed,  the  bacteria  are  removed  with  it, 
absorption  ceases,  and  health  is  restored."  (p.  IS.)  "The 
V.  Pirquet  reaction  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
latent  or  healed  tuberculosis  (very  rare  in  children)  quite 
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as  readily  as  an  active  focus;  it  is  not  regarded  as  so  accu- 
rate as  the  hyi>odcrmic  test  for  adults."  (p.  81.)  ".-\cute 
rheumatic  arthritis,  unless  some  efficacious  serum  or  vac- 
cine !•>  secured  soon,  will  become  a  surgical  disease  when 
physicians  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  a  form 
of  (>>cmia."  (p.  473.)  In  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  acute 
apprnilicitis  temperature,  pulse,  leukocytosis  "are  of  quite 
secondary  importance."  (p.  852.)  It  is  futile  to  multiply 
these   excerpts. 

In  some  parts  of  .\shhurst's  book  neither  student  nor 
practitioner  will  find  sufficient  information  about  subjects 
of  prime  importance.  Thus  subphrenic  abscess  is  described 
in  half  a  page;  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord  tumor  on  a  page  each ;  symptoms  and 
diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation  on  a  half  page;  etc. 

Thus  far  the  t)o<>k  of  Ashhurst  has  been  painted  a  very 
somber  hue.  If  the  many  relieving  features  arc  briefly 
enumerated  instead  of  being  as  fully  stated  as  the  adverse 
crituism,  the  reason  should  be  sought  in  the  lack  of  room 
in  these  columns.  The  author's  style  is  generally  clear. 
c-nncise  and  well-couched.  His  chapters  on  hernia,  and  on 
ilie  •>ther  parts  of  abdominal  surgery,  as  well  as  that  on 
ir;ictures,  are  splendid  ;  student,  practitioner  and  surgeon 
will  be  well  repaid  by  a  careful  perusal  of  these  sections. 
.\  consistent  effort  is  everywhere  made  to  bring  the  sub- 
jects up  to  date  .Mthough  there  is  no  novelty  in  he 
methiid  of  treating  the  subject  matter  employed  by  Ash- 
hurst,  he  folli^wi  the  well  approved  groupings  of  chap- 
ters and  sccliciis  in  a  very  rational  way.  The  illustrations 
are  a  very  unusual  feature — largely  original  and  intelli- 
gently selected.  The  publishers  have  done  their  share  in 
making  the  book  attractive  and  wieldy. 

La  Stase  Intestinale  Chronique.  Par  Dr.  E.  Sorufx. 
Ani-icn  Incrnc.  Laureat  <!cs  Hopitaux  de  Paris  et  de 
I'll'  iiit.il  Maritime  de  Berck-sur-mer :  aide  d'Anatomie 
'l<  ■.  Il.ipitaux.  Octavo;  252  pages;  28  illustrations  and 
and  radiograph  reproductions.  Paris:  G.  Stein heil, 
1914. 

This  iii'iiograph,  appears  at  a  time  most  opportune  for 
ation.  and  it  cannot  fail  to  serve  a  very  valu- 
It  is  clearly  the  object  of  the  author,  with- 
liis  opinions  to  the  foreground,  to  collect  the 
d.it.i   t!  ;it   have  appeared  during  the  last   half  decade,  on 
the    subject    of    intestinal    stasis   and    to   systematize   them. 
The  literature  is  voluminous,  in  many  languages,  widely 
'lisperved.     Impartially.  Jiorrel  has  collected  it  all  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  reader,  feriafim.  clearly  and  succinctly. 

The   nn.Ttr.my   nnd   physiology  of  the  large  intestine  are 
-  •nsideri  .1  :  .il-    its  pathology.    The  ideas  of  Wilms.  I^ne. 
Siierlin.    Kl..  .-.    ■'.'■   Quervain   are   brought   together,   elud- 
'l.iteil    .iiiil    I. .Miparcd.      The    views    on    such    subjects    as 
tii'liile    cecum."    "typhlatonie."    "I-ine's    kink."    "habitual 
t..rsion  of  the  cecum."  "pericolitis."  "Jackson  membrane." 
etr ,   are   -.hnwu   in   their  truest   light,   and   a   comparative 
\alii.iti'in  IS  attempted. 

The  rh.iiiier  on   symptomatology  is  minutely  and  care- 
f..ii      ..  ...._.,      That   on    treatment    is   probably   the   most 

in  the  monograph      The  surgical   treatment 
in  detail ;   the   results  are  carefully  collated 
li  ralivc   procedures   rationally   criticized. 

11:  ■:.!  Tit  the  liook  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  do 
i'm'I     •:       •    t'l  Lane  and  his  followers. 

'  i?e  is  simple   I-'rench.  easily   understood   and 

Sketches  and   radiograph  reproductions  illu- 

i  ■   •'    ■     '•■'■!¥  to  be  commended  as  probably 

the  .  :  appeared  attempting  to  do  jus- 

tnr  r  .vs  on  this  complicated   subject. 

The  Principle*  of  Pathologic  Histology,  fly  Frank  n. 
Nt»ii(,iiv     A^soriair   Profr«.nr  of   Pathologv.   Harvard 

%?■-  '      '   -    ■  '    :     .:     I            .     .1.-  fioston  ("ity  Hospi- 

(a!  containing  683  illus- 

t-  wo  original  printed 

'I-  •■         I  ..•.<■,■  lyniA  and   I-ondon:     W. 
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K  •  V  ■<  more  than  an  attempt  to 
■  'ion  of  lesions  from  the 
■iilly  that  the  leading  aim 
■-re  ability  to  diagnosticate 


a  given  lesion  under  the  microscope,  but  tlie  biological 
interpretation  of  the  Icsiun  from  its  very  inception.  In 
this  respect  the  work  before  us  possesses  a  distinct  in- 
dividuality. The  author  attcnipls  to  trace  lesions  back 
to  their  original  sources,  describing  the  various  cellular 
conflicts  that  bring  about  the  \ariuus  pathological  pro- 
cesses. He  shows  how  important  it  is  to  possess  all  stages 
of  a  given  lesion,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  their  inter- 
pretation to  have  tissues  well  ti.\ed  and  stained  by  various 
methods  in  order  to  bring  out  the  ultimate  histological  de- 
tails. The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  lirst, 
entitled  General  Pathologic  Histology,  the  basic  changes 
of  tissues  arc  discussed.  In  this  part  the  author  has  put 
forth  his  best  labors,  and  the  exposition  of  the  I'lncr 
processes  of  inllammation,  retrograde  changes,  he  changes 
induced  by  bacteria  and  parasites,  and  tumors  is  sei  forth 
in  masterly  fashion.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the 
special  Histologic  Pathology  of  organs  appears  rather 
hastily  written,  is  full  of  lacuna-  and  is  decidedly  less  satis- 
factory. In  the  preface,  Mallory  indeed  admits  that  the 
book  is  at  present  a  mere  framework  for  subsequent  addi- 
tion, so  that  criticism  on  the  inadequacy  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  text  is  to  a  certain  extent  disarmed. 

The  text  reviews  entirely  the  personal  experiences  and 
views  of  the  author,  references  to  the  literature  being  en- 
tirely omitted.  Certain  pathologic  criteria  which  the  author 
has  introduced  for  the  study  of  lesions,  for  instance, 
cqllagen  fibrils,  assume  an  important  place.  The  text 
is  written  didatically  and  ably  and  the  illustrations  are 
without   exception   superb. 

Radium  and  Radiotherapy.  By  William  S.  Kewcomet, 
.\I.D.,  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and  Radiology, 
Temple  University,  Medical  Department;  Physician  to 
the  .American  Oncologic  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  Philadelphia.  Small  octavo;  315 
pages.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  New  York:  L^^^ 
AND   Febicer,   1914.  ^^ 

The  scientific  and  medicinal  properties  of  radium, 
thorium,  and  of  the  other  less  known  radioactive  elements 
are  presented  in  a  clear  and  easily  understood  fashion  in 
this  book  of  315  pages.  There  has  been  a  pressing  need 
for  a  work  of  this  type  in  the  English  language,  a  source 
for  authoritative  information  in  a  form  comprehensible 
to  those  "not  up  on  the  subject"  and  Newcomet  has  well 
met  the  demand.  The  considerable  space  devoted  to  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  the  radioactive  elements  is  very 
welcome,  for  the  properties  as  well  as  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  results  of  these  elements  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  Naturally  enthusiastic  about  the  ef- 
fects of  radioacivity  on  neoplasms,  the  author  nevertheless 
balances  his  remarks  by  fair  and  conservative  statistics. 
In  short,  his  book  can  be  recommended  to  all  beginners 
in  the  IkI<I 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.     By  Jons   Cowan,   D  St.,   M.D.. 
F".R.,   F". P.S.     Professor  of  Medicine,  Anderson's  Col- 
lege    Medical     School;    Physician,     Royal     Infirmary; 
Lecturer  in  Clinical   Medicine  in  the  University,  Glas- 
gow;   Examiner    in    Medicine,    Koval    Army    .Medical 
College.     With    chapters   on   the    I^lectro-Cardiograph. 
by   W.    T.    Ritchie.    M  D.    F'.R.C.P.,   and    the   ocular 
manifestations     in     arteriosclerosis,     by     Arthur     J. 
Ballantvne,    MD,    FRF.P.S.      Octavo;    438   pages. 
Philadelphia  and  New  ^ork:     Lea  and  Febicw.  1914. 
Price,  $400. 
This   volume   represents  an  effort  to  bring  up   to  date, 
for   the   practitioner,   the   recent    advances    in    cardiac    re- 
search  and   knowledge.     The  subjects   of   diagnosis,   prog- 
nosis  and   treatment   of   heart   diseases  are   reviewed    with 
particular  reference  to  the  studies  of  the  last  ilecade. 

This  well-printed  v.ilume  accomplishes  the  r.bject  ■)f 
the  author  It  is  well  written,  logically  arranged ;  the 
language,  even  when  <liscussing  such  complicated  subjects 
as  elect ro-cardiography  and  sphyKm<»graphy,  is  clear  and 
the  argument    is   easily    followed 

The  chapters  on  the  pathology  of  the  myocardium,  and 
of  the   arterie*   are  mmplete,   and   careful    sluilies 

Those  on  abnormalities  of  cardiac  rhythm,  no<lal  rhythm, 
auricular  fibrillation,  flutter,  etc..  (K.rtray  in  interesting 
form  these  newer  studies  The  tracings  are  good  ihmugh- 
out.  well  marked,  and  well  described,  ai  well  as  numerous. 
Illudrations  are  frequent  and  distinct. 
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Acute  endocarditis  is  briefly  described;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  author  does  justice  to  the  subject  of  sub- 
acute  endocarditis   of    the   bacterial    type. 

The  discussion  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  while  not 
presenting  any  new  viewpoints,  is  amply  descriptive  and 
complete.  The  text-book  style  is  discarded,  and  case  his- 
tories are  introduced  liberally;  this  adds  interest  to  the 
reading  of  the  text.  The  case  histories,  however,  are  en- 
tirely too  complete  and  occupy  altogether  too  much  space. 

There  are  few  criticisms  to  be  brought  against  the  book. 
Literary  references  are  scant.  The  work  is  the  reflection 
of  the  author  and  of  his  views  throughout. 

The  subject  of  treatment  is  not  complete;  the  particular 
favorite  prescriptions  of  the  author  being  again  and  again 
reiterated,  nor  is  anything  added  to  the  subject  of  digitalis 
therapy  out  of  the  large  experience  of  the  writer.  The 
subject   of   orthodiagraphy  is   conspicuous   by   its    absence. 

The  book  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  presenting  in 
interesting  form  the  newer  ideas  on  cardiac  pathology, 
physiology  and  symptomatology. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Post-Mortem  Room.        By  Alex- 
ander   G.    GiRsox.    D.M.    (Oxford).    F.R.C.D.    (Lon- 
don). University  Demonstrator  in  Pathology.  Oxford, 
and   Honorary  Assistant   Pathologist  to  the   Radcliff'e 
Infirmary,  Oxford.     Duodecimo;   140  pages.     London: 
Henry    Frowde,    Oxford    University    Press;    Hodder 
and  Stoughton,   1914. 
The  author  limits   himself   entirely   to   the   proper   tech- 
nical    performance  of    post-mortem    examinations.      The 
necessary   instruments   are   described   and   their   use    indi- 
cated.    The  correct  procedures  of  examination  of  the  ex- 
ternal  surface  of  the  body  and   of  each  individual  organ 
are   described   in   detail.     The  work   ends   with   advice   on 
the  conduct  of  certain  special  autopsies,  such  as  cases  of 
drowning,    medico-legal    cases,    etc.      We    have    found    no 
points  for  criticism,  and  the  book  can  be  cordially  recom- 
mended  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Man's   Redemption  of  Man.     A   lay  sermon,   McEwan 
Hall,  Edinburgh,   Sunday,  July  2,   1910.     By  Sir  Wm. 
OsLER.     Duodecimo ;  63  pages.     New  York :    P.\UL  B 
Hoeber,  1913. 
In    this    thoroughly   delightful    and   characteristic    essay. 
Osier  sets  forth  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  epochal   dis- 
coveries   in    medicine — anesthesia,    antisepsis,    bacteriology 
and  immunity.     As  an  interpreter  of  medicine  for  the  lay 
mind.  Osier  has   few  equals,  and  this  essay  is  in  his  best 
vein. 

A  Way  of  Life.     .An  address  to  Yale  Students,  Sunday 
Evening.   April  20,   1913.     By  Sir  Wm.  Osler.     Duo- 
decimo ;    62   pages.      New    York :      P.^UL    B.    Hoeber, 
1914. 
The  theme  of  this  essay  is  the  importance  of  doing  well 
the  day's  work  without  any  thought  of  the  morrow.     In 
the   exposition   of   this   idea,   Osier   brings   to  bear   all   his 
familiar   charm   of   style,   wealth   of   quotation    and   appo- 
siteness  of  illustration. 

The  Road  to  a  Healthy  Old  Age.      By  Thomas  Bodley 
Scott.      Duodecimo ;    104   pages.     New    York :     Paul 
B.  Hoeber,  1914.     Price,  $1.00. 
This    little    volume    contains    four   chapters    which    deal 

with   the   subject   of   arteriosclerosis   and   its   management. 

The  author  offers  many  helpful  suggestions,  especially  as 

regards  drug  therapy,  and  presents   his   subject   matter  in 

a  very  readable  and  interesting  style. 
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Operative    Surgery    for    Students    and     Practitioners. 

By  John  J.  M(:Gr\th.  M.l).,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Fordham  L'niversity;  Professor  of  Operative 
Surgery,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
etc.  Fourth  edilinn.  Octavo;  838  pages;  364  illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1913.  Price 
$6.00. 
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A    Resume   of   Recent    Literature. 


Latent  Mastoiditis.  William  Mithoefer,  Cincinnati, 
The   Lancct-Clmic,   May  9,   1914. 

The  author  cites  several  cases  in  which  inflammation 
of  the  mastoid  cells  existed  after  apparent  termination 
of  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  The  drum 
membrane  may  be  intact;  there  may  or  may  not  be  a 
mild  degree  of  deafness ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  may 
be  ill-defined  or  there  may  be  very  slight  bulging  of  the 
upper  posterior  quadrant  of  the  drum  membrane.  In  other 
cases  the  drum  may  be  absolutely  normal  in  appearance. 
Mastoiditis  in  such  cases  may  be  very  easily  overlooked, 
even  when  the  suppuration  in  the  cells  is  already  far  ad- 
vanced. The  cessation  of  the  discharge  does,  therefore, 
not  signify  a  cessation  of  the  inflammatory  process,  for 
the  latter  may  be  dormant  for  months  or  years  in  the 
mastoid  cells.  The  factors  at  work  in  the  production  of 
latent  mastoiditis  are.  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  the  shape  and  position  of  the  antrum,  the 
variety  of  the  infecting  organism  and  the  resistance  of  the 
patient.  The  indications  for  operation  are :  Pain  on  pres- 
sure over  the  mastoid  with  a  history  of  a  former  discharg- 
ing ear,  with  a  normal  tympanic  membrane  and  a  positive 
X-ray  plate.  Painful  mastoid  with  history  of  a  former 
discharging  ear,  the  tympanic  membrane  showing  hyper- 
emia or  slight  bulging  of  the  upper  posterior  quadrant 
with  positive  X-ray  plate.  The  presence  of  streptococcus 
mucosus  in  the  exudate,  with  or  without  pain  on  pressure 
over  the  mastoid.  Intra  cranial  complications  having  their 
probable  origin   from  the  mastoid  cavity. 

Treatment  of  Severe  Hemorrhages  Complicating  Preg- 
nancy. [Bchandlung  Bcdrohlichcr  Blutumjc]t  in  der 
Schi^'aiigcrsclMjt.)  P.  Jung.  Goettiiigcn  Deutsche 
Mcdhinische   VVochenschrift,  April  30,   1914. 

In  cases  of  abortion  complicated  by  active  bleeding,  the 
uterus  should  be  explored  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  even 
though  all  the  products  of  conception  are  thought  to  have 
been  passed.  The  old-fashoined  curettage  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  this  exploration — it  is  dangerous  and  ineffect- 
ual. The  only  instrument  to  be  used  is  the  finger.  If  the 
cervi.x  is  open,  the  technic  is  very  simple.  There  are  two 
dissenting  viewpoints  as  to  the  procedure  when  the  cervix 
is  contracted.  The  one  is  to  gradually  dilate,  the  other 
is  to  dilate  at  one  sitting.  The  author  favors  the  latter 
especially  when  fever  already  exists.  The  uterus  should 
be  explored  in  all  septic  abortions  if  there  is  any  reten- 
tion of  ovular  elements  or  if  there  is  considerable  bleed- 
ing. 

Hemorrhage  from  carcinoma  or  myoma  complicating 
pregnancy  is  not  very  infrequently  encountered.  The  latter 
tumor  generally  exists  in  the  form  of  a  pedicled  cervical 
polyp.  This  should  be  tied  off,  especial  care  being  de- 
voted to  the  stump  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  secon- 
dary hemorrhage.  If  the  cervical  myoma  is  sessile,  bleed- 
ing will  not  stop,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  until 
it  is  shelled  out.  The  operative  procedures  need  not  re- 
sult in  abortion  if  the  uterus  is  not  roughly  manipulated. 
Vaginal  tamponade  must  first  be  practiced  for  bleeding 
from  a  cancer  complicating  pregnancy.  Further  proced- 
ures depend  upon  the  operability  of  the  tumor.  If  oper- 
able, there  should  be  no  delay  in  performing  hysterectomy. 
Excochleation  and  cauterization  are  indicated  for  inopera- 
ble tumors,  and,  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  the 
cesarian  operation. 

\'ariccs  of  the  genitals  occasionally  rupture  and  bleed 
furiously  during  pregnancy.  If  possible,  the  vessel  should 
lie  transfixed  by  a  ligature.  This  cannot  be  regularly  done 
for  the  varices  at  the  clitoris  and  labia,  so  that  manual  com- 
pression must  often  be  practiced.  If  this  does  not  con- 
trol the  bleeding,  the  entire  bundle  of  veins  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  ligatures.  Bleeding  varices  in  the  vagina 
should  also  be  controlled  by  ligature,  whenever  possible, 
for  vaginal  tamponade  may  readily  result  in  abortion. 
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The  Value  of  the  Abderhalden  Reaction  in  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Pregnancy.  {I'l-tu-r  dtf  I'frurribiJrkcil  der 
.■K*'Jc''/iUi'Jt-iiji/ic-)i  Kfiiklioii  III  Jfr  Uiaynose  iter 
inlKiMiigerschafl  )  EavviN  Schiff,  Munschener  Mtiii- 
cinisihfr   H'ochfnschrifl,   April  7.   1914. 

SchitT  employed  the  AMerhaldcn  test  aKainst  the  scrum 
from  pusitivcly  gra\id  woincii,  and  lri)iii  women  who 
were  known  to  have  varimis  Kynccolotjical  lesions  the 
extent  and  nature  oi  which  were  determined  by  operation 
The  conditions  embraced  tumors  of  the  uterus,  benign 
anil  malignant,  inriammations  of  the  uterus  and  oi  the 
ailiirx.i,  and  tumors  of  the  ovary  There  was  besides  a 
niimler  of  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  and  several 
ca-r5  of  incomplete  abortion  In  the  instance  of  preg- 
nancy the  .M>derhalden  reaction  was  strongly  positive;  in 
the  other  instances  the  reaction  was  either  negative  or 
mildly  p<isitive  SchitT  concludes  that  certain  ferments 
(ir.iilaling  in  the  blood  of  the  gravid  woman  are  intended 
!■■  sjilil  placental  tissue  and  these  ferments  arc  specific. 
Tbi-Nc  ferments  react  only  to  placental  tissue  and  are  to 
be   found  exclusively  in  the  blood  of  the  pregnant  woman. 

Further  Experiences  With  the  Posterior  Cervical 
Cesarian  Section.  (ll'i-itt-r^  Erfahrungcn  mil  der 
.Si\li,i  Cci.-jjMj  Cct:  iij/i.j  Posterior.)  O.  I'liLA.so, 
MuHchiHer  Medtcinischcr  U'ochensehrift,  .\pril  H, 
1914. 

Sfwii    m..re  cases  arc  added  to  the  author's  rcjiort  of 

I  -o  of  his  methixl  of  posteror  cervical  t  esarian 

■    favorable    results    justify    the    further    em- 

ihis  method  of  Cesarian   section  and  the  au- 

far  as   to   recommend    it    in   all   emergencies 

•v  must  be  through  the  abdominal  route.    The 

iaimed    arc    the    avoidance    of    jiost-operative 

■rine   adhesions,   the   more   eflicient    cleansing 

'.IS  sac  in  case  of  infection  anil,  if  necessary, 

rainagc.     The  uterine  muscles  as  such  is  also 

•.ict  renilering  puerperal  involution  more  coin- 

iclliod   can  aKo  be  carried  out   when  the  ex- 

:■  nly   partially   dilated. 

Kontralnesin  (Richter)  as  an  Abortive  Measure  in 
Syphilis.  yKonlralnesm.  in  der  .-{hurli:  belidiidluiiii 
der  Syphitit.)  E.  Ki..\tsNrji.  Miiiulieiier  Medisin- 
u,/i<T    ir.<fhrns,lir,fl.  April    14.    1<M4. 

'.  'niralnesin,  a  prciiaration  recommended 
■tng    of    salicyl,    sozojodol.  (|uinin,    sub- 
Iihosphorus  in  combination  with  an  im- 
of    colloidal,    molecular    mercury    in    a 
^es  of   syphilis  iluring  the  initial  stage, 
also   nddeil   salvarsan   to   the    Kontral- 
•r  of   injections  was   from   live  to  eight 
Of  the  twenty  ca.»cs  only   live  went 
^ive    manifestations    of    syphilis.     The 
!    litis   preparation    with    salvarsan    gave   the 
Kut    Kontralnesin    is    valuable    in    all    stages 
rid    .an    promptly    cause    the    Wasserman    re- 
It   is  claimed  to  lie  harmless   for  the 
•■ction  is  not  attended  by  pain  or  dis- 


Concerning  Disturbed  Ovarian  Function  Associating 
Mvoniji..  ,,i  the  Uterus  and  Certain  Debatable 
O  nceming   Myomata.         (O/'cr    Sior- 

rji.-,  kiiunkti.'iien     hei     f  Ifrulmycmfn 
■■I  ■  -.\gt    Striiligt    Myomtraatn  )      .-\i"ci:.st 

M\>>>    40II    KaiCK    ScHNCiiKa.    Minehener    Sledisin- 
,,  k.r  UoehfHitkrifl.  May  12,   1914. 

■  ''•n  le»t   was  applied  I"  patients  kitown 
fine    myomata    in    order    to   prove   di«- 
't'-n      The  author*    found   ifial  out  of 
'   againti  ovarmn   "fermmt."  the 
The  ovary  removed   at   opera- 
test.    Only  SO  per  cent   of  caies 
-•.iii'in    when    the    nvarv    of    other 
i»   yt»\   used   in   the  test      'fbe   ,M««ler- 
drawn   upiin   to   demontlrale   ovarian 
■:  rnaii'ia  In  myomala.     i-'unction  and  Krowth 
•  are  both   depcndenl   upon   the  ovary.      Be- 


fore puberty  myomata  are  uncommon;  and  in  those  cases 
of  early  myoma  growth  the  onset  of  puberty  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  preciKious  as  well.  (_)n  the  other  hand  after 
the  climactcria  perio,!  m>oiiiata  recede  in  growth  and  even 
disappears,  l-urthcrmorc,  aiuitomically  there  are  distinct 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  changes  in  the  o\ary  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  iiiajorily  of  uterine  niyoinatx  Hence  dys- 
function of  the  ovary  so  often  found  in  these  ulerinc 
growths  may  not  be  regarded  as  accidental  merely,  but 
should    be   Considered    as   a   cau>e   of    myoma  growth 

The  Value  of  Radiography  in  the  Surgery  of  the 
Urinary  Tract  U  .\  KisK.siPk.\7ii,  (  liicago  The 
Joiiriml  of  the  MiilfiijiDi  Stale  Mediail  .Si.ci,-/v    Mav 

The  various  conditions  which  can  give  rise  to  a  shadow 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  due  to  a  calculus  of  the 
kidney  or  ureter  are  best  divided  mio  (.a)  Kxirarciial 
shadows:  (1)  Calcilicd  area  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
kidney.  (2)  .\reas  of  chronic  induration  of  the  kidney. 
(3)  .Vthcromatous  patches  in  the  renal  artery.  (4)  C'al- 
cilied  retroperiloiical  glainls  (5)  .\rea>  of  ..ssilication  in 
the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, or  in  the  last  costal  cartilages  or  of  the  last  two  ribs. 
(())  (iallstoncs,  pancreatic  calculi  or  calcilied  areas  in  a 
cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  eiittrolubs  in  the 
appendix.  (7)  Calcilication  of  ulcer.itions  in  the  walls  of 
the  ureter  (b)  Ilxiraurelcral  shadows:  (1)  Calcilied 
retroperitoneal  or  mesenteric  glands.  (2)  Kntcrohths  m 
the  intestine  or  appendix.  (3)  Calcilication  in  llic  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  in  uterine  myomata,  ovarian  dermoid 
cysts,  in  the  prostate  or  vasa  deferentia.  (4t  I'lilebolilhs 
in  pelvic  veins  or  areas  of  calcHicati.>n  in  the  iliac  vessels. 
(5)   Calcilication  in  the  wall  i^f  the  ureter. 

The  author  believes  that  there  is  no  great  danger  in 
pyelography  provide!  one  ascertains  by  a  preliminary 
injection  with  methylene  blue  solution  exacllv  what  the 
capacity  of  the  renal  pelvis  is.  The  collargol  should  be 
injected   by   using   gravity   as  the  only  pressure. 

The  shadowgraph  catheter  is  of  great  use  and  shouhl 
lie  more   often   employed 

Gastro-Enterostomy:  Experimental  and  Clinical    I'  .\. 

C.  SmiM.iKR;  !•;  U  .\k(  iiiiialu;  .\  II  I'iKiK;  Mon- 
treal, 7'/ic  CiiiKJiyitiM  Medical  Association  Journal. 
April.   1"I4. 

.■\  consideration  of  a  number  of  human  cases  of  gastro- 
enterostomy and  a  number  of  operations  on  dogs  and 
cats  li.is  led  the  authors  to  the   foll<iwing  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  anastomosis  in  the  canliac  portion,  with  the 
pylorus  open,  will,  as  has  Inren  obscrveil  bv  others,  allow 
most  of  the  fooil  to  go  by  the  pylorus  It' will  alT..rd  no 
protection  to  an  ulcer  in  that  situation  .M.irc  than  tins, 
in  il'.gs  at  le.isl,  most  of  tlie  fooil  leaving  by  the  pylorus 
re  enters  the  stomach  through  the  anastomosis,  and  the 
aniiiials   will  not  do  well;  thev   vomii   and  grow  thin 

2  That  the  adilition  of  tfic  exclusion  of  the  pylorus 
will  priptect  an  ulcer,  but  will  not  greatly  improve  things 
otherwise.  The  stomach  will  still  fail  to  empty  The 
animals  will   vomit  and  grow  thin 

3  That  ibe  placing  of  the  sl'im.i  in  the  pvloric  portion 
improves  matters  enormously  Hire  (ood  Will  pass  out 
by  the  stoma  chiefly,  though  partly  also  by  the  pylorus  if 
open.  If  ^  ulcer  is  present,  il  cm  W  cllicientlv  protected 
by  excluding  the  pylorus  In  Ixiih  cases  the  animals  do 
well. 

4  That  if  an  ulcer  is  found  proximal  to  the  pylorus  any- 
where in  the  pyloric  portn>n,  it  can  sidl  Ik-  protected  by 
laying  a  fa«ci,il  ligature  aroimd  the  stomach  liclwcen  it 
anil  the  an.is|..mo,is.  further,  that  in  animals  at  le.i»t  an 
anasionii.sis  placed  in  rrlaiively  the  same  position  as  that 
necessarily  iiseil  in  the  human,  if  a  sliort-bxip  ojietalion  l» 
done.  IS  much  more  rflicienl  when  the  fascial  ligature  is 
applied  imme<lialely  'list.il  |..  the  stoma,  th.in  when  placed 
at  the  pylorus 

Circtunscribed  Cerebral  Serous  Meningitis.  I.iomkl  E. 
r  Ni«nr«v.  London  ihe  t  nixcrsal  Medteal  H*c- 
ord.    March,    l'>|4 

Localized  serous  meningilit.  giving  rise  to  a  clinical 
picture  rrscmblinR  lumfir.  was  lirsl  de«rril>ed  as  occurring 
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in  the  spinal  cord.  .\  few  cases  of  the  affection  localized 
in  the  cerebellum  have  been  reported,  but  only  four  cases 
of  a  cerebral  localization  have  hitherto  found  their  way 
into  the  literature.  The  author's  case,  which  is  described 
in  detail,  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest:  A  child 
aged  thirteen  months  had  an  attack  of  convulsions  fol- 
lowed bv  right  facial  weakness  and  tremor  of  the  right 
hand.  Two  months  previously  the  child  had  a  slight 
discharge  from  the  right  ear  and  a  small  abscess  in  the 
neck  had  been  opened.  E.xamination  showed  a  tremor  of 
the  entire  right  side,  right  facial  paresis  and  convergent 
strabismus.  The  condition  not  showing  any  improvement, 
it  was  decided  to  trephine  over  the  left  Rolandic  area. 
At  operation  there  was  no  sign  of  extradural  hemorrhage 
or  of  pus.  The  pia-arachnoid  was  swollen  and  edematous 
and  brain  pulsations  were  but  feebly  transmitted.  On 
account  of  a  sudden  laceration  of  a  blood-vessel  and  a 
sharp  hemorrhage,  the  condition  of  the  patient  necessi- 
tated a  rapid  closure  of  the  wound.  The  wound  healed 
by  primary  union,  and  by  the  ninth  day  there  was  no 
longer  any  sign  of  tremor.  Two  ounces  of  clear  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  were  evacuated  by  a  small  incision  in  the 
scar.  Three  times  after  this  the  same  procedure  was 
gone  through.  The  child's  condition  improved  steadily  so 
that  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation  he  was  normal 
in  every  way  and  there  was  no  protrusion  at  the  site  of 
I  iperation. 

Cecopery  by  Fixation  of  the  Cecum  to  the  Psoas 
Parvus.  (  Tcilniique  Operatoire  dc  la  Caecopcxic 
\I-ixat'uiii  till  Ciiciiiin  an  Tendon  du  Petit  Psoas]). 
P.  Duv.\L,  Paris.     Rcz'iie  de  Chirurgie,  May  10,  1914. 

Several  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  fixation  of 
a  mobile  cecum.  The  chief  ones  are:  1.  Fixation  to  a 
peritoneal  pocket  in  the  lateral  iliac  region.  2.  Attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  parithal  peritoneum.  3.  Fixation  to 
the  peritoneum  in  the  parieto-iliac  angle.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  failures  following  all  these 
methods.  Duval,  therefore,  determined  to  fix  the  cecum 
to  a  firm  and  comparatively  immobile  structure  and  has 
had  perfect  results  in  a  number  of  cases  by  employing 
the  following  technique :  .-X  large  McBurney  exposure  is 
■nade,  the  musculature  being  incised  as  well  as  divided 
when  necessary.  After  removal  of  the  appendix  the  ileo- 
cecal junction  is  elevated  and  the  posterior  peritoneum 
underlying  it  is  longitudinally  incised.  The  psoSs  parvus 
is  thereby  exposed.  When  this  muscle  is  absent,  the  inner 
liorder  of  the  psoas  magnus  is  employed.  Several  sutures 
are  passed,  taking  broad  grasps  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  cecum  on  the  one  hand  and  the  musculature  on  the 
other.  The  only  structure  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  dis- 
section is  the  iliac  artery,  .\fter  the  sutures  are  tied  the 
two  flaps  of  posterior  peritoneum  are  sutured  to  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  cecum.  If  cecoplication  is  thought  neces- 
sary, this  is  done  before  cecofixation  is  practiced. 

Results  of  Radium  in  Cancer.  H.  H.  J.\new.\v.  New 
'lork  Juurnal  .hnriinni  Medical  Assoeialio)i.  Mav  30, 
1914. 
H.  H.  Janeway,  Xew  \'ork  (Journal  A.  M.  A..  May  30, 
1''14),  reviews  the  results  of  treatment  of  cancer  by 
radium,  noting  the  work  of  Wickham,  of  Paris,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  while  the  influence  of  sadiuin  on 
all  types  of  cancer  is  a  favorable  one,  it  does  not  extend 
to  tile  limits  of  the  disease  in  any  but  the  most  super- 
ficial forms.  Wickham's  works  cover  1,000  cancer  cases 
thus  treated.  The  work  of  the  Radium  Institute  of  Lon- 
don covers  460  cases  of  cancer  during  1912,  none  of  which 
are  reported  as  cures,  though  some  of  them  may  later 
prove  to  be  such.  Out  of  101  cases  of  slow  growing  be- 
nign forms  of  skin  cancer.  31  patients  were  apparently 
cured  for  the  time  and  41  itnproved.  But  in  cancer  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  there  were  only  IS  apparently  cured. 
The  results  also  confirm  the  observations  of  Wickham. 
The  less  extensive  test  of  radium  in  cancer  at  Vienna 
led  to  the  same  general  conclusions.  While  Wickham's 
reports  show  some  enthusiasm,  the  German  reports  at-e 
very  conservative  and  the  London  Radium  Institute  is 
non-committal.      .-Ml.   however,   show   a   remarkable   agree- 


ment as  regards  results.  While  radium  will  destroy  can- 
cer tissue  in  a  dosage  not  affecting  normal  tissues,  it  does 
not  cure  the  disease  unless  the  cancer  is  quite  superficial 
or  of  a  very  susceptible  type.  We  may  cherish  a  hope 
that  greater  success  may  be  had  in  the  future,  but  at 
present  radium  can  (inly  supplement  the  knife. 

Can   the   Gamma-Ray  of  Radium   be   Produced   Artifi- 
cially in  the  X-Ray  Tube?  { l.asst     sich     die     y- 
Strahlcn    des    Radiums    Kiinstlieh    in    Rontgenrdhren 
Herstcllen.')     Friedrich   Dess,\uer.  Miinchener  Medi- 
cinisclier   ll'oehenschrift,  May  5,  1914. 
Dessauer   claims   that   through   the   recent   perfection   of 
the   X-ray   machines   we   have   come   in   possession   of   the 
agency   of   an   artificially   produced   gamma-ray   which   has 
from    ten    to    fifteen    times   the    power    of    penetration    of 
similar  rays  produced  in  the  ordinary  machines ;  and  that 
for   practical   tlierapeutic   purposes   this   gamma-ray   is   al- 
most identical  with  the  gamma-ray  of  radium.     It  has  the 
decided    advantage    of    accessibility    owing    to    its    greater 
cheapness  and  also  in  its  universal  applicability. 

Multiple    Subcutaneous    Tuberculosis    Following     Cir- 
cumcision and  Treated  by  Tuberculin      .S.  T.  Ch.^.mp- 
TALoup.  New  Zealand.  British   Medical  Journal,  -\pril 
11,  1914. 
Shortly    after    circumcision    done    in    the    seventh    week, 
the    child    developed    many    subcutaneous    abscesses   which 
did   not   heal   after   incision.      Both   iliac   glands    also   had 
suppurated.      Examination    of    the    pus    showed    tubercle 
bacilli.      When    the    child    came    under    observation,    ten 
months  later,  emaciation  was  profound.     The  entire  body 
was   the   seat   of   numerous   superficial    abscess   and   scars, 
and   the   child   appeared   hectic.      Promptly    after   the   ad- 
ministration  of   tuberculin,   the   wounds   healed,   the   child 
improved,    and    at    present    is    in    perfect    health.      It    de- 
veloped  later  that   the  physician   who   performed   the   cir- 
cumcision was  sufl^ering  from  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

Hyperneurotisation,      Muscular       Neurotisation,      Free 
Muscle      Transplantation.     Experimental     Studies. 

Ulxperncurotication  :  Muskularc  Seuratizalion  :  frcie 
Miiskeltransplantation.)  P.  Erl.\cher,  Gray,  Zentral- 
blatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  April  11,  1914. 
Erlachcr  reports  a  series  of  animal  experiments  which 
suggest  many  practical  possibilities.  The  motor  nerve  of 
the  biceps  was  divided  and  transplanted  into  another  site. 
The  functional  result  was  perfect.  The  ulnar  or  median 
nerve  was  divided  and  the  end  was  transplanted  into  the 
biceps.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  electrical  reactions 
showed  that  regeneration  was  complete.  Erlacher  also 
performed  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  which  portions 
of  muscle  were  transplanted  into  other  muscles.  In  some 
instances  the  transplantation  was  free :  in  others  the  trans- 
plantation was  through  a  pedicle.  The  transplants  were 
inserted  both  in  normal  and  in  artificially  paralyzed 
nniscle.  In  every  instance  the  transplanted  muscle  healed 
in  situ  and  retained  its  function.  The  application  of  these 
jirinciples  to  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  various  forms  of 
paralysis  is  obvious. 

Experiences  With  Spinal  Anesthesia  in  Pelvic  Surgery. 

B.   M.   .•Knspach,   Philadelphia.     American   Journal   of 

Obstetrics,  May,  1914. 
From  an  experience  in  seventy-two  cases,  .-Xnspach  con- 
cludes that  even  in  expert  hands,  spinal  anesthesia  will 
have  a  higher  mortality  as  a  routine  than  ether,  chloro- 
form or  nitrous  oxide,  ahhough  it  has  no  post-operative 
mortality  or  morbidity  in  which  respect  it  is  superior  tO' 
the  ether,  chloroform  or  infiltration  anaesthesia,  but  is  not 
superior  to  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  in  this  respect.  It 
is  more  troublesome  to  the  surgeon  than  the  inhalation 
ana;sthctics.  It  should  be  used  only  after  the  surgenn  has 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  technic: 
he  should  also  I)e  cognizant  of  possible  complications  and 
how  to  meet  them  instantly.  Well  given,  it  is  the  best 
form  of  anesthesia  in  selected  cases,  and  should  be  re- 
sumed for  those  operations  in  which  the  dangers  of  gen- 
eral anc-esthesia  arc  increased  or  in  which  local  aniesthesia 
or  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  are  unsuitable  or  satisfactory. 
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1  thought  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make 
the  subject  of  this  talk :  "The  Recent  Development 
and  Progress  Made  in  Certain  Portions  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgery" ;  for  instance,  Cancer  of  the 
Penis.  Surgical  attitude  has  changed  toward  this 
in  the  last  few  years.  At  first  we  had  only  ampu- 
tation, which  did  practically  no  good,  except  in  the 
ver>"  early  stages.  Then  we  swung  to  complete 
emasculation.  Not  only  was  the  penis  removed  as 
far  back  as  possible,  but  also  the  testicles  and  scro- 
tum on  both  sides,  and  the  glands  of  the  groins. 
Results  have  shown  that  this  mutilation  is  entirely 
unncccssar)'. 

A  recent  study  of  thirty  cases  in  our  ser\'ice  seems 
to  point  out  certain  facts  to  which  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention.     In  those  cases  where  simple  am- 
putation was  done  without  removing  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  etc.,  recurrence  has  not  ocairred  in  the 
stump,  but  in  the  groin,  and   in  cases  where  the 
glands  of  the  groin  and  amputation  of  the  penis  has 
been  carried  out  without  removing  the  testicles  and 
carrying  the  urethra  back  into  the  perineum,  it  was 
also  in  the  glands  of  the  groin,  or  even  deeper,  that 
the  recurrence  occurred,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
•o   do  the   very   extensive  emasailating   operation 
astration  and  excision  of  bulbous  urethra). 
My  recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  most  im- 
rtant  thing  is  to  remove  the  tissues  in  one  piece — 
tiis,  prepubic   fat,  and   ligaments  and   tissues  of 
■th  groins,  including  fat  and  glands.     The  groin 
isions  should  start  well  out  toward  the  anterior 
pcrior  spine  on  each  side  and  curve  downward  to 
the  root  of  the  penis.     It  is  wise  also  to  begin  at  the 
outer  end  of  each  groin  and  free  these  stnictures 
•"rst,  working  toward  the  penis,  amputation  of  which 
nirs  bst      In  this  way  the  deep  lymphatic  con- 
"i  with  the  body  are  divided   first  and  the 
of   forcing  cancer  juices  into  the  system 
•;ve  pressure  arc  minimized.     It  is  best 
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to  follow  l'oupari"s  ligainciit  i(.>  tin-  saphenous 
glands,  and  tiieii  ligating  tiie  saplicnous  vein,  tlean- 
ing  out  the  whole  fossa,  and  following  down  a  short 
distance  into  the  scrotum  and  .spermatic  cord,  then 
removing  all  the  tissue  in  front  of  the  syinijhysis 
pubis  including  the  suspensory  ligament,  in  lliis 
way  the  lymphatic  system  from  the  cancer  on  tiie 
penis  to  each  groin  is  removed  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  chances  of  a  cure  are  exceedingly  good,  even  in 
cases  where  you  find  a  few  glands  enlarged  in  the 
groins.  Some  of  our  cases  we  have  foUnwed  for 
over  ten  years,  and  they  show  excellent  results. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  an  amputation, 
even  as  extensive  as  1  have  indicated,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  copulation.  Patients  in  whom  the  penis 
had  been  cut  olT  short  at  its  base,  have  reported 
that  not  only  was  it  possible  to  have  erections  of  the 
remaining  portion  and  to  go  through  wilii  tiiat  act, 
but  also  to  have  fairly  satisfying  ejaculations. 

Of  these  thirty  cases,  eleven  were  apparently 
hopeless  at  the  time  of  operation,  so  that  nothing 
but  a  very  simple  operation  was  attempted.  Three 
of  them  were  only  partial,  and  three  patients  died 
of  infections.  Out  of  the  thirty  we  have  ai>par- 
ently  thirteen  cases  cured.  X'arious  observers  have 
shown  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
penis  occur  in  persons  with  a  long  foreskin.  In  a 
man  past  forty-five  years  of  age  we  should  be 
vtry  suspicious  of  ulcers  which  are  not  cleared  up 
under  ordinan.-  treatment,  and  more  or  less  sus- 
picious of  any  long-continued  suppurations  in  cases 
with  long  foreskins  that  cannot  be  retracted.  If 
diagnosis  is  not  evident  a  section  should  be  re- 
moved, if  possible,  by  electro-cautery,  so  as  to  scar 
the  bloodvessels.  Sometimes  partial  or  complete 
amputation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  then  simultaneous  one-piece  removal  of 
the  glands  of  grf)in  and  prc[)nbic  tissues  with  the 
penis,  as  suggested  above,  is  the  operation  of  choice. 
.Another  interesting  subject  is  canci-r  of  llie  pros- 
talc.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  was  thought  to  l)C 
rare.  About  ten  years  ago,  .Albarran  startled  the 
surgical  world  when  he  reported  that  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  which  he  thought  to  l»e  benign 
prostates  had  proved  to  be  r.mccrous.  In  our  clinic 
in  Baltimore  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  obstruction  in  old  men  are  due  to  carci- 
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noma.  One  in  five  of  the  cases  that  come  to  be 
treated  for  hypertrophied  prostate  is  carcinoma. 
So  you  see  that  it  is  a  very  common  condition,  far 
more  so  than  has  been  appreciated  by  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  one,  however,  in  which  an  early  diag- 
nosis can  often  be  made. 

A  study  of  our  cases,  however,  shows  that  one 
cannot  depend  upon  symptoms  to  make  the  diagno- 
sis. For  instance,  the  text-books  say  that  hematu- 
ria is  a  very  common  symptom.  That  is  not  true. 
It  is  more  common  in  hypertrophy.  Pain,  also, 
while  more  common  in  cancer  than  in  hypertrophy, 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  until  late  in  the  disease. 
Our  hope  comes  from  early  diagnosis,  and  our  only 
prospect  for  that  is  to  include  rectal  palpation  in 
every  physical  examination.  Osier  used  to  say  that 
no  man  can  be  entrusted  to  make  medical  diagnoses 
who  cannot  interpret  a  rectal  palpation.  The  most 
important  point  in  early  diagnosis  is  induration.  I 
wish  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  presence  of  indura- 
tion in  the  prostate,  as  examined  by  the  rectum. 
The  patient  may  have  no  obstruction,  but  where  it 
is  not  an  evident  case  of  old  gonorrheal  prostatitis 
— that  can  generally  be  recognized  or  excluded — 
the  presence  of  induration  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  Then,  too,  the  induration  in  carcinoma 
is  entirely  different  from  that  in  gonorrheal  pros- 
tatitis. It  is  more  stony;  far  harder;  often  has  an 
irregular  edge,  and  does  not  occupy  the  whole  pros- 
tate at  first,  although  it  may  do  so  later. 

Our  pathological  studies  have  shown  that  if  we 
are  going  to  hope  for  a  radical  cure  of  carcinoma 
we  have  to  employ  a  radical  procedure  that  includes 
all  of  the  tissues  that  are  progressively  invaded  by 
the  carcinoma — the  whole  of  the  prostate,  with  its 
capsule,  its  urethra,  a  cuf?  of  the  bladder,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  trigone  and  the  seminal  vesicles  and 
the  ampullae  of  the  vasa  dififerentia.  This  disease 
does  not  often  travel  into  the  bladder,  but  into  the 
region  between  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  very 
strong  posterior  recto-vesical  fascia  prevents  its  get- 
ting into  the  rectum,  so  that  rectal  involvement  in 
carcinoma  of  the  prostate  is  rare  and  then  occurs 
very  late.  In  over  200  cases  I  have  seen  it  only 
three  or  four  times. 

The  operation,  which  is  not  very  difficult,  follows 
the  technic  of  my  perineal  prostatectomy  until  the 
prostate  is  drawn  down  and  exposed.  If  you  are 
uncertain  as  to  malignancy,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
by  palpation  to  make  certain.  If  after  that  you  are 
still  uncertain,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  remove  a 
piece  of  the  prostate  with  a  Paquelin  cautery  and 
have  a  frozen  section  made  and  stained,  and 
make  a  diagnosis  while  the  operation  is  halted.     In 


a  recent  case  where  a  diagnosis  of  probable  carci- 
noma of  the  prostate  was  made,  it  contained  only 
one  nodule.  I  was  quite  uncertain,  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  excise  a  piece.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  section  showed  carcinoma,  and  we  then 
carried  out  the  rest  of  the  operation,  viz.,  trans- 
verse division  of  the  mebranous  urethra,  freeing  of 
the  anterior  and  lateial  surfaces  by  blunt  dissection, 
incision  into  bladder  just  above  juncture  with  pros- 
tate, separation  with  scissors  of  bladder  from  pros- 
tate leaving  a  cufif  of  bladder  attached  to  prostate 
and  dividing  the  trigone  just  below  the  ureters,  free- 
ing the  seminal  vesicles  by  blunt  dissection,  divi- 
sion of  the  vasa  diferentia  as  high  as  possible  and 
removal  thus  of  the  entire  prostate  with  seminal 
vesicles  and  cui?  of  bladder  in  one  piece.  The  op- 
eration is  completed  by  anastomosing  the  open 
wound  of  the  bladder  with  the  stump  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  and  draining  the  bladder  with  a 
catheter. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  operation.  The  incision  is  the 
same  as  for  an  ordinary  prostatectomy,  except  that 
the  skin  incisions  should  be  a  little  longer,  and  the 
levator  ani  muscles  are  not  divided. 

We  had  an  interesting  discussion  on  cancer  of 
the  prostate  at  the  International  Congress  in  Lon- 
don this  summer,  and  about  twenty  cases  in  which 
this  operation  •  was  carried  out  were  reported  by 
various  surgeons.  I  can  now  collect  about  thirty 
cases  with  a  fairly  large  per  cent,  of  apparent  cures 
- — several  followed  over  five  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  cure  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  radical  operation,  and  no  operation  can  be 
radical  unless  it  includes  the  area  I  have  described 
—the  whole  prostate,  the  cufif  of  the  bladder,  the 
seminal  vesicles,  and  ampullae  of  the  vasa  differ- 
entia, removed  in  one  piece  as  shown. 

To  repeat :  Early  diagnosis  is  the  important  thing, 
and  we  should  remember  that  rectal  examinations 
should  be  made  part  of  the  clinical  study  of  every 
medical  case,  and  we  should  always  be  suspicious 
of  induration  in  the  prostate,  even  though  it  be  of 
limited  extent,  and  the  patient  may  not  have  any 
symptoms  which  make  us  suspect  the  presence  of 
cancer. 

Through  the  same  inverted  U  perineal  incision — 
going  back  of  the  triangular  ligament — it  is  possible 
not  only  to  operate  for  benign  hypertrophy  and  ma- 
lignant involvement,  but  also  to  expose  the  seminal 
vesicles  without  opening  the  urethra.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  employ  a  long  slender  prostate  tractor  which 
can  be  passed  through  the  meatus,  thus  avoiding 
the  incision  into  the  membranous  urethra.  By  using 
this  instrument,  as  a  lever  (the  triangular  ligament 
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and  symphysis  pubis  being  the  fulcrum),  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  down  the  seminal  vesicles,  so  that 
after  division  of  the  fascia  covering  them,  the  semi- 
nal vesicles  are  fully  exposed  to  view,  and  may  be 
incised,  or  excised  partly  or  completely  as  may  be 
desired. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  slice  off  the 
whole  posterior  surface  to  get  proper  drainage.  In 
others  it  may  be  desirable  to  excise  tlie  seminal 
vesicles — as  in  tuberculosis  or  severe  inflammatory 
conditions.  It  is  not  necessar)'  to  divide  the  levator 
muscles,  as  in  Fuller's  operation,  and  you  can  see 
what  you  are  doing. 

Another  thing,  which  is  interesting  in  traumatic 
surgery,  is  that  this  same  incision  is  useful  for  ex- 
posing the  posterior  urethra  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 
I  recall  a  case  in  which  the  prostate  was  torn  off 
from  the  triangular  ligament,  pushed  upward  by  a 
large  blood  clot,  and  occupied  a  position  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  normal.  It  was  easy  to  grasp  it 
and  draw  it  down  and  unite  the  two  ends  of  the 
ruptured  membranous  urethra.  The  patient  had  no 
I        stricture  following. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  this  same  incision 
may  be  used  is  severe  impermeable  stricture  of  the 
urethra.     In  perineal  operations   for  stricture  one 
usually  exposes  the  urethra  through  a  median  in- 
cision and  tries  to  pass  some  fine  instrument  into 
the  bladder.      In    case    you    cannot    get    in  fairly 
promptly,    in  order  to  avoid  a  considerable  amount 
of  traumatism  and  possibly  resulting  incontinence, 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  by  continuing  the  median 
incision  back  on  each  side  (thus  making  it  an  in- 
verted Y),  to  expose  the  membranous  urethra,  in- 
cise it  lon^tudinally.  and   then  to  pass  a  sound, 
retrof^ade,  toward  the  IuiUkjus  urethra  and  divide 
:ic  stricture  upon  the    end    of    the    sound.     This 
ctlirKl  is  more  simple  than  a  suprapubic  retrograde 
itheterization.  and    is    often    of    great    value  in 
li-monsf rating  the  urethral  lumen  and  the  extent  of 
le  stricture. 

The  subject  of  prostatectomy  is  too  commonplace 

1  warr.int  (lis.  iis^ion  here.     Suffice  it  to  say,  after 

t)  experirmc  "f  about  700  cases,  and  a  mortality 

lie  of   less   th.m    four  per  cent.,   I   consider  the 

;erine.il  operation  the  safer,  and  most  satisfactory 

frrrn  the  p.itient's  standpoint. 

In  rrjj.Trl  to  fxtrat'osations,  which  are  often  seen 

with  traumatisms  of  the  perineum  or  fracture  of 

the  pelvis,  the  various  fascias  play  a  very  import- 

int  part,  and  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  site 

f  »Hr  nipture.    If  the  rupture  is  external  to  the  tri- 

r  ligament,  cxiravasafcd  urine  and  blood  es- 

.i;       twnrifh  rVillcs'  fascia,  which  it  bounded  by 


the  triangular  ligament  posteriorly,  the  ischio-pubic 
rami  externally,  and  incloses  the  bulb  and  other 
structures  of  the  perineum,  and  also  the  scrotal 
contents.  In  such  cases  you  will  tind  not  only  the 
perineum  but  the  scrotum  distended  with  urine,  and 
sometimes  that  it  has  traveled  up  beneath  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  abdomen.  Where  you  find  a 
perineal,  scrotal,  and  possibly  abdominal  swelling, 
you  know  at  once  that  you  have  a  rupture  in  front 
of  the  triangular  ligament.  If  the  rupture  occurred 
inmiediately  back  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  ex- 
travasation would  be  in  front  of  the  bladder  and 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  might  extend  well  up  toward 
the  diaphragm.  If,  however,  the  rupture  lies  far- 
ther back  and  involves  the  transverse  rccto-vesical 
fascia,  cxtravasated  urine  often  travels  back  be- 
hind the  peritoneum  and  up  to  the  region  of  tlie 
kidneys.  A  knowledge  of  these  fascias  therefore 
w.ill  at  once  show  how  extensive  an  operation  will 
have  to  be  done. 

In  a  case  the  other  day,  we  found  that  the  ex- 
travasation was  not  only  in  front  of  the  bladder  but 
reached  the  kidneys  on  each  side.  Incisions  in  the 
suprapubic,  iliac,  and  lumbar  regions  (five  in  all) 
were  required.  .Another  case  of  ru])ture  occurred 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  a  ruptured  posterior 
bladder  wall.  A  laparotomy  showed  free  urine  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  also  beneatli  the  perito- 
neum on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  These  collectfons 
of  fluid  were  opened  from  within  and  all  drained 
through  the  laparotomy  wound. 

.•\  subject  concerning  wliich  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  months  is  tumors  of  the 
bladder,  both  cancers  and  papillomata.  In  a  recent 
study  of  118  cases  of  bladder  tumors  I  found  that 
most  cases  of  benign  papillomata  of  the  bladder 
treated  by  excision  recurred  promptly  and  nearly 
always  ultimately  became  malignant.  Through  the 
development  of  electric  methods  of  treatment,  such 
as  that  with  the  currents  of  OucHti  or  d'Arsonval, 
whereby  a  high  frec|uency  current  is  delivered  by 
an  electrode  passed  through  a  catheterizing  cysto- 
scope,  or  through  guttapercha  sounds  (such  as  I 
have  had  made  for  the  use  of  large  currents),  it  is 
now  possible  to  apply  a  high  frequency  sjiark  to  a 
benign  tumor  and  cause  it  to  absolutely  disappear. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  recent  advances  in 
surgery,  and  has  brought  a  hopeless  gronp  of  cases 
into  the  domain  of  successful  surgery.  Any  one 
who  nowadays  does  a  cutting  njKrralion  on  a  l>enign 
tumor  of  the  bladder  is  doing  wrong,  for  he  is  very 
likely  to  get  a  recurrence,  and,  ultimately,  a  carci- 
nomatous recurrence.  If  they  are  very  extensive, 
the  electric  sound  can  be  turned  into  the  region  in- 
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volved,  and  an  important  fact  is  that  the  patient 
does  not  usually  feel  any  pain  if  it  is  directed  to- 
ward the  tumor,  but  if  directed  toward  the  bladder, 
pain  is  experienced  at  once  by  the  patient.  In  this 
very  simple  way  it  is  possible  to  know  when  you 
are  on  the  tumor  and  when  not. 

To  show  how  very  effective  the  high  frequency 
spark  can  be,  I  had  a  case  where  the  left  half  of 
the  bladder  was  covered  with  tumor  masses,  seven 
in  all,  and  each  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  case 
looked  absolutely  hopeless.  Radical  operation  was 
out  of  the  question.  That  man,  after  various  treat- 
ments over  a  period  of  six  months,  has  been  well 
for  a  year.  The  half  of  his  bladder  which  was  so 
extensively  involved  now  appears  absolutely  normal. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  whether  you  have 
a  benign  or  a  malignant  case.  Cystoscopically  you 
cannot  be  sure  by  simple  observation  alone,  so  it  is 
very  important  to  get  specimens  for  microscopic 
diagnosis.  By  means  of  an  instrument  which  we 
have  now  (cystoscopic  rongeur),  you  can  remove 
a  large  portion  of  the  tumor  for  microscopic  diag- 
nosis, and  perform  the  radical  operation  if  it  proves 
malignant.  In  doing  suprapubic  work  in  these 
cases  it  is  very  essential  that  you  take  every  care 
to  avoid  implantations.  It  is  very  easy  to  knock 
oft'  a  small  particle  which  can  drop  into  the  wound. 
You  should  also  avoid  traumatism  from  retractors. 
It  is  important  to  have  a  wide  opening;  to  have  the 
bladder  filled  with  air;  to  have  the  urine  drawn  out 
by  a  suction  apparatus  so  as  not  to  break  off  or 
wash  away  any  villi,  and  if  possible  to  cauterize 
the  surface  of  the  tumor,  before  you  start  on  the 
resection,  with  Paquelin  or  electro  cautery  applied 
over  the  surface,  or  by  the  use  of  resorcin.  Your 
excision  should  include  the  whole  bladder  wall. 
We  followed  very  carefully  the  subsequent  course 
of  our  cases  and  find  a  good  number  of  cases 
treated  by  resection  of  the  bladder  wall  without  re- 
currences, while  the  cases  treated  by  clamping  the 
pedicle  and  excising  beneath  it  close  to  the  bladder 
have  almost  all  recurred. 

A  very  important  thing  is  to  be  suspicious  of  all 
cases  of  hematuria.  It  may  come  from  a  slight 
prostatic  enlargement ;  it  may  come  from  a  varicose 
vein  in  the  bladder,  but  it  is  important  that  all  these 
cases  should  be  diagnosed  early,  and  as  hematuria 
and  pain  are  often  early  symptoms  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  early  cystoscopic  examinations  should  be 
made  when  it  is  usually  so  easy  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis in  this  way. 

The  same  is  true  of  tninors  of  the  kidney.  As 
you  know,  they  are  usually  associated  with  hematu- 
ria, often  with  no  other  symptom ;  occasionally  with 


colicky  pains ;  sometimes  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
one  involved,  but  often  none  at  all,  only  hematuria. 
These  cases  should  be  investigated  early.  Tuber- 
culin tests  will  eliminate  or  establish  tuberculosis. 
Ureteral  catheterization  and  the  use  of  the  new 
functional  tests  are  valuable  in  comparing  the  kid- 
neys. The  phenolsulphonephthalein  test  is  especially 
valuable  and  ought  to  replace  many  of  the  present 
methods.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  determin- 
ing when  a  patient  can  be  given  an  anesthetic  with 
safety.  It  shows  the  functional  value  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  it  ought  to  be  generally  adopted,  for  it 
simple  and  effective. 

The  pyelograph,  which  usually  shows  marked  dis- 
tortion of  the  renal  pelvis  in  tumor  cases,  is  of 
great  diagnostic  value,  but  collargol  must  be  used 
very  carefully  and  allowed  to  flow  in  by  gravity. 

By  these  methods,  which  may  be  called  labora- 
tory methods,  but  which  can  be  easily  carried  out 
by  most  practitioners,  the  early  diagnosis  of  kidney 
lesions  is  much  facilitated,  and  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  better  results.  Heretofore  the  results  ob- 
tained in  renal  tumors  have  been  rather  bad,  and 
the  tumors  have  usually  recurred.  I  think  that 
often  pressure  upon  the  tumor  is  made  too  violently 
during  operation,  resulting,  I  believe,  in  forcing 
metastases  producing  material  into  the  circulation. 
This  should  be  avoided,  and  one  should  get  a  wide 
exposure  and  divide  the  pedicle  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  possibility  of  doing  this  early  is  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  intraperitoneal  operation  for  renal 
tumors. 

In  stricture  of  the  urethra  much  advance  has  been 
made.  A  few  years  ago  external  or  internal  ureth- 
rotomy were  generally  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  Otis  most  cases  were  so  treated. 
With  a  French  filiform  bougie  and  dilating  fol- 
lower, it  is  possible  to  get  through  almost  any  stric- 
ture, and  generally  to  cure  them  without  any  opera- 
tion except  progressive  dilatation.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  kit  of  every  surgeon  should  contain 
these  delicate  instruments.  Many  a  man  who  has 
stricture  with  complete  retention  of  urine  can  be 
easily  relieved  without  operation  if  you  have  a  fine 
filiform  and  a  soft  catheter  which  can  be  attached 
to  it. 

Another  recent  development  in  surgery  is  in  the 
treatment  of  stricture  at  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
urethra;  that  is,  in  the  prostatic  portion.  Until  a 
very  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  stricture  of 
the  prostatic  urethra  did  not  occur.  It  is  true  you 
do  not  often  find  it  in  hypertrophy,  but  in  chronic 
prostatitis  you  will  frequently  find  a  narrowing  of 
the  prostatic  orifice,  which  has  been  described  by 
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•he  elder  Keves  as  contracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  by  Mercier  as  a  valvule.  This  condi- 
tion is  one  which  is  generally  overlooked.  It  may 
occur  in  quite  young  men;  it  has  not  infrequently 
l>een  present  from  birth,  or  come  on  in  early  youth 
^the  patient  having  always  appreciated  that  there 
was  obstruction  to  urination  present,  and  micturi- 
tion often  being  so  unsatisfactory  that  several  at- 
tempts were  necessary  to  apparently  empty  the 
Madder,  and  generally  being  associated  with  fre- 
lucncy  of  urination.  These  cases  show  cither  a 
-mall  bar  in  the  median  portion  of  the  prostate  or 
a  contracted  orifice  with  definite  fibrosis  of  the  in- 
ternal sphincter,  or  a  small  muscular  or  glandular 
hypertrophy.  When  examined  suprapubically  they 
liave  a  tight  orifice  that  you  cannot  get  your  finger 
into.  It  is  possible  to  pass  instruments  and  dilate 
from  the  meatus,  but  the  obstruction  usually  re- 
curs promptly,  and  the  dilatations  do  not  do  any 
permanent  good.  Fuller,  some  years  ago,  suggested 
.1  division  through  the  perineum,  and  I  have  seen 
some  good  results  from  that  line  <>f  treatment. 
Chctwood  has  used  a  mo«lificd  Bottini.  .\  better 
procedure  is,  I  believe,  my  "pimch  operation."  Tiic 
punch  consi-sts  of  a  No.  29  F.  tubular  instrument 
with  a  fenestra  near  the  inner  end,  which  can  be 
passed  in  until  the  prostatic  bar  drops  into  the  fen- 
estra, where  it  can  then  be  excised  and  removed 
completely  by  an  inner  cutting  tube  or  punch.  It 
can  Ik-  used  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly.  After 
the  o[)t  r.iiion  a  small  blood  clot  will  sometimes  ob- 
struct urination,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  large 
evaajating  conde  catheters  and  a  good  plunger 
syringe  to  evacuate  a  clot  that  might  occur.  I  have 
now  used  this  operation  in  125  cases  without  a  sin- 
gle death,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
of  value  only  when  the  obstruction  is  solely  at  the 
vesical  orifice,  with  no  lateral  enlargement  present, 
and  is  therefore  limited  to  a  narrow  series  of  cases 
which  should  be  vcr)-  carefully  differentiated.  f)w- 
ing  to  the  verv'  careful  after  treatment  required  it  is 
not  an  operation  for  general  adoption. 

This  merely  suggestive  outline  has  jterhaps  given 
some  idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  genito-urinary 
surgery  in  recent  years.  Other  things,  perhaps 
more  important  than  these  that  I  have  touched 
upon,  have  been  done.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
really  marvellous  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cystoscopc  (the  simple,  the  ojicrating, 
the  ureter  catheteri/ing.  the  fulgurating,  the  pho- 
fopraphir.  and  the  litholapactic  cystoscopes  i.  with 
which  each  day  records  more  wonderful 
.ts. 

Nor  liavc  I  even  referred  to  the  splendid  achieve- 


ments of  urethroscopy  with  which  many  deep-seated 
and  previously  unrecognized  conditions  which  have 
tortured  mankind  and  dri\en  tiiousands  into  neu- 
rasthenia, are  now  easily  cured.  The  skiagraph  and 
pyelograph  have  also  been  p.issed  over.  It  must 
suffice  to  make  mere  mention  of  tlu-se  instruments 
and  the  newer  laboratory  mctlio<l>  of  diagnosis 
which  have  brought  urology  from  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  and  obscure  branches  of  me<licine  to  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory  from  a  sur- 
gical standpoint,  as  shown  by  the  reduction  of  mor- 
tality in  jirostatectomy  from  twenty  jx-r  cent,  to 
three  per  cent,  and  nei)hrectomy  from  tliiriy-five 
per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 


.^loMF   I'ROBLK.MS   IX   TIIF   SL'RGERV   OF 

THK   KIDNFV.* 

GeorciF.  W'ooi.skv,  M.D., 

New  ^'ork  City. 


These  problems  concern  both  diagnosis  and  sur- 
gical treatment.  The  kidney  is  injured  siibparietally 
more  than  any  other  organ.  Though  the  laceration 
connnunicatcs  with  the  cilices  or  pelvis  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  riijiture  of  the  kidney  is  uncompli- 
cated in  injury  of  otiier  viscera  or  of  the  i)erito- 
neum  in  eighty  i)er  cent,  of  cases,  according  to  Wat- 
son's tables.  The  torn  surface  of  the  kidney  does 
not  cause  extravasation  fif  urine:  tiie  latter  is  only 
flue  to  a  rupture  ojiening  the  pelvis  or  calices. 

In  rujjture  of  the  kidney  the  diagnosis  of  the 
condition  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  from  the  history  of  the 
injury,  blood  in  the  urine,  and  a  tender  mass  in  the 
kidney  region.  If  a  catheter  is  i)asstd,  all  the  fluid 
injecte<l  is  evacuated  excluding  the  rui)ture  of  the 
bladder,  as  a  rule.  The  diagnosis  of  the  degree  of 
the  rupture  is  not  so  easy,  but  may  generally  be 
inferred  from  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  con<li- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  size  nf  the  jierirenal 
extravasation. 

I  am  inclined  to  treat  these  cases  expectantly 
unless  I  strongly  suspect  a  severe  rii|)ture.  and  i)ro- 
vide<l  there  exists  no  infection  of  the  urethra  or 
bla«lder.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  danger  from  the 
hemorrh;ige  f'rr  sc ;  the  danger  lies  in  the  |)os>.iliility 
of  infection,  and  this  can  he  minimized  by  at  once 
giving  urotro|iin,  iti  fre(|Uent  large  doses,  at  least 
ten  grains  every  four  hours,  which  shoidd  be  <lonc 
in  all  cases.  Though  suppuration  occurs  more 
readily  when  urine  and  blood  are  extravasate<l  to- 
gether than  when  cither  are  extravasated  separately, 
I  have  but  once  been  coin|>clled  to  oiK-ralc  by  the 

•Rea-I  l«<of«-  Ihr  N'"  V..'V  •"■!  Vt"  Eni|l»n.i  Au.xuUoii  o( 
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occurrence  of  the  general  signs  of  infection  which 
was  found  to  be  shght  and  did  not  interfere  with  a 
smooth  recovery.  Operation  with  drainage  on  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  give  as  good  results  as 
immediate  operation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advising  against  early  operation  in  all 
cases,  but  only  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  which 
in  my  experience  form  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
Of  course,  when  there  are  signs  of  rupture  of  the 
overlying  peritoneum,  of  other  abdominal  injury, 
of  a  severe  rupture  or  profuse  or  continued  hema- 
turia, early  operation  is  essential. 

Moreover,  when  the  kidney  is  exposed  and  a  mod- 
erate rupture  found,  suture  of  the  tear,  including 
the  capsule,  should  be  made  and  not  nephrectomy, 
for  remarkable  repair  of  renal  tissue  is  shown  to 
occur  by  experiment  and  clinical  observation,  and 
wounds  of  the  kidney  heal  more  readily  if  the  cap- 
sule is  sutured. 

Bullet  tvounds  of  the  kidney  differ  from  trau- 
matic rupture  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  perito- 
neum is  far  more  often  involved  in  the  lesion  due 
to  a  bullet ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  rule. 

In  bullet  wounds  of  the  kidney  it  is  important  to 
drain  the  track  of  the  bullet  through  the  kidney  as 
well  as  the  perirenal  tissue  through  a  lumbar  open- 
ing. In  most  cases  abdominal  exploration  is  essen- 
tial to  find  and  treat  wounds  of  other  organs  and 
of  the  overlying  peritoneum.  If  possible  the  ante- 
rior opening  of  the  kidney  should  be  closed  by  a 
purse-string  suture  or  at  least  the  opening  of  the 
peritoneum  in  front.  In  a  recent  case  drainage  of 
the  tract  and  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  proved  suf- 
ficient. In  this  case  there  were  three  bullet  wounds, 
one  perforating  the  kidney,  there  were  two  holes 
through  the  diaphragm  and  pleural  cavity,  the  spleen 
was  grooved,  and  the  stomach  grazed  by  the  bul- 
lets. The  patient  recovered.  In  another  case  of 
multiple  wounds  of  the  intestines  and  liver,  imper- 
fect drainage  of  a  wound  of  the  kidney  led  to  a 
fatal  result. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  early  or  an  earlier  diag- 
nosis of  renal  tuberculosis  should  not  be  made  than 
appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  time  when  these 
cases  are  referred  to  the  surgeon.  The  importance 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  are  well  or  much  improved  after  nephrectomy 
is  far  greater  in  the  early  cases  than  in  those 
where  the  symptoms  have  existed  more  than  one 
or  two  years. 

Diurnal  irritability  of  the  bladder,  with  moderate 
pyuria  and  slight  hematuria  with  an  acid  urine, 
should  at  once  suggest  renal  tuberculosis.  By  diur- 
nal irritability  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
nocturnal,  but  only  to  distinguish  it  from  prostate 


trouble  in  which  the  irritability  is  nocturnal.  There 
are  many  cases  of  diurnal  irritability  without  pyu- 
ria, especially  in  women,  which  are  not  tuberculous 
in  origin  and  appear  to  be  a  form  of  neurosis.  Other 
cases  are  due  to  some  form  of  cystitis.  Given  the 
above  form  or  diurnal  irritability,  tuberculosis 
should  be  looked  for,  as  it  can  be  found  in  practi- 
cally every  case  by  repeated  examinations.  If  not 
found,  guinea  pig  inoculation  has  proved  positive 
in  one  or  two  cases  in  my  experience,  but  it  takes 
time.  A  cystoscopic  examination  should  always  be 
made,  as  a  tuberculous  bladder  is  usually  recognized 
by  a  competent  cystoscopist  and  this  also  leads  to 
the  localisation  of  the  process  which  is  most  impor- 
tant and  sometimes  most  difficult.  What  we  expect 
of  the  cystoscopist  is  to  determine:  (1)  whether  the 
bladder  condition  is  secondary  to  the  kidney  or  the 
prostate  or  epididymis;  (2)  whether  one  or  both 
kidneys  are  involved;  (3)  which  kidney  is  diseased; 
and  (4)  the  function  of  the  other  kidney.  A  re- 
cent experience  demonstrates  the  occasional  diffi- 
culty of  this  localization  and  shows  how  much  we 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  cystoscopist. 

A  young  man  of  seventeen  was  referred  to  me 
last  spring  with  all  the  above  symptoms  of  renal 
tuberculosis  with  very  numerous  bacilli  in  the  urine. 
On  cystoscopy  the  bladder  was  found  in  an  un- 
usually advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  im- 
possible to  catheterize  either  ureter,  and  both  ureter 
mouths  appeared  markedly  diseased.  The  bladder 
was  treated  for  some  weeks  with  iodoform  in  olive 
oil  and  gomenol,  with  some  relief  to  the  patient, 
but  no  change  in  the  result  of  the  secondary  cysto- 
scopy. Bilateral  renal  tuberculosis  was  suspected, 
but  as  an  only  hope  both  kidneys  were  exposed,  the 
left  was  found  healthy,  the  right  markedly  dis- 
eased, and  was  removed.  He  made  a  good  re- 
covery, but  subsequently  died  of  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis. 

Given  the  diagnosis  and  the  localization  of  the 
lesion  in  one  kidney,  the  treatment  should  be  simple, 
i.e.  nephrectomy,  provided  the  other  kidney  is 
healthy  or  at  least  functionally  so.  The  frequent 
and  often  fatal  delay  in  recommending  operation 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  false  impression  prevalent 
that  renal  tuberculosis  may  be  cured  by  other  means 
than  surgical,  i.e.  climate  or  the  use  of  tuberculin. 
Tuberculin  is  a  waste  of  time  and  according  to 
Israel  should  not  be  used  even  in  the  very  earliest 
stage.  Climatic  treatment  gives  an  enormous  mor- 
tality. Out  of  seventy-one  cases  at  the  Mayo  clinic 
not  operated  upon,  forty-eight  were  traced  and  only 
three  were  free  from  bacilli  and  vesical  symptoms. 
Out  of  316  cases  treated  in  Switzerland  non-sur- 
gically  and  collected  by  Wildbolz,  only  ten  per  cent. 
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lived  over  five  years,  only  five  per  cent,  had  no 
syinptunis  over  five  years,  and  only  one  case  was 
Well  in  every  respect. 

But  absence  of  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  of  vesical 
symptoms  does  not  mean  cure  of  the  tuberculosis. 
The  cystoscopc  often  dinionstratcs  absence  of  se- 
cretion from  the  affected  kidney  and  the  o[)cration 
reveals  the  ureter  blocked  and  the  kidney  necrotic 
and  filled  with  caseous  or  purxilcnt  substance,  a 
mii;;icing  Source  of  infection.  The  danger  of  in- 
flation in  a  more  or  less  latent  case  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis was  illustrated  in  a  recent  case  operated  on, 
where  a  left  renal  tuberculosis  remained  inactive 
after  a  long  period  without  operative  interference. 
()|)eration  revealed  the  cause  of  a  larjje  tender  tiunor 
in  the  left  upper  quadrant  to  be  a  very  large  tuber- 
culous and  adherent  spleen  which  had  undergone 
some  softening  anteriorly.  If  any  early  nephrectomy 
had  been  done  and  this  source  of  infection  removed, 
a  tuberculous  infection  of  the  spleen  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  avoided. 

lUit  few,  if  any,  specimens  of  healed  tuberculous 
kidney  arc  found,  while  they  should  be  not  uncom- 
mon if  spontaneous  recovery  is  common. 

Even  when  the  patient  is  able  to  carry  out  cli- 
matic treatment  in  an  ideal  way,  it  does  not  seem  to 
cure.  The  bladder  symptoms  improve  or  even  dis- 
appear, and  the  patient  is  nearly  normal,  but  the 
ki<lncy  is  still  a  menace.  1  watched  such  a  patient 
for  about  eight  years.  I-inally,  when  he  seemed 
practically  well,  a  nnxed  infection  of  the  diseased 
kidney  occurred,  necessitating  nephrectomy. 
Though  he  improved  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
finally  died  of  a  generalized  tuberculous  process,  in 
which  the  intestine  and  finally  the  opiHjsite  kidney 
were  chiefly  involved.  I  feel  now  that  climatic 
treatment  in  renal  tuberculosis  is  not  only  a  waste 
of  time,  but  an  unnecessary  ri.sk,  in  delaying  the 
only  proper  treatment. 

Is  partial  nephrectomy  ever  permissible?  Pcr- 
st»nally,  1  believe  not.  I  had  a  case  last  sunmicr 
where  only  one  pole  of  the  ki<lney  was  a|)parently 
invdivrr),  but  in  removing  the  kidney  the  mucosa  of 
th(  mIiuv  pelvis  was  much  involved,  and  this  I 
Ijclicvc  IS  the  rule  in  patients  coming  to  operation. 
As  renal  tulHrrculosis  is  commojdy  of  hematogenous 
'•rigin,  a  fartial  nephrectomy  ntight  suffice  if  wc 
>■  nld  operate  at  a  very  early  stage.  Hut  in  my  ex- 
perience the  diagnosis  is  seldom  made  and  the  pa- 
tient refcrrcil  for  operation  licfore  the  pelvis  is  in- 
volved in  the  lesion.  In  hcnialogcnous  septic  in- 
to ti-.n,  I  have  done  a  partial  nephrectomy  with  a 
good  result. 

I  have  had  little  or  no  personal  cxpericrcc  with 


the  problem  of  operating  in  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  other  kidney.  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  almost  alwavs  a  late  stage  and  is 
seldom  seen  in  an  early  case,  such  patients  are 
found  to  improve  greatly  on  the  removal  of  the 
first  or  ])rimarily  involveil  kidney,  jirovided  the 
other  kidney  is  lunctiun.dly  conipeteni.  The  func- 
tional examination  of  the  sound  kiiliav  by  one  of 
the  color  test  methods,  in  addition  to  tlic  urea  de- 
termination, is  an  in»ixjrtant  method  of  examination 
that  it  is  well  to  apply  in  all  ca^es,  tlKjugh  it  is  not 
essential  in  every  case. 

1  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  renins e  the 
ureter  way  down  to  the  bladder  as  a  routine  Lau- 
terization  of  the  slump  with  pure  carbolic  and  often 
the  injection  into  the  Imnen  i>l  a  few  drops  of  the 
same  solution,  seems  to  fullill  all  recinireinents.  I 
have,  in  a  very  few  cases,  tried  the  .Mayo  method 
III  filling  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  kid- 
siey  with  salt  solution  and  suturing  the  wound  wilh- 
uiit  drainage.  In  one  c;ise,  after  primary  union, 
the  wound  re()|)eiR<l  and  a  tuberciilnu-  fi-tul.i  ile- 
veliiped. 

The  diagnosis  of  renal  and  ureteral  c.ilculi  has 
been  made  much  ninre  easy,  siini)le,  and  certain  by 
the  use  of  the  .«'-ra_\.  This  presumes  that  the  radio- 
graph is  made  by  an  exi)erl  with  a  satisfactory  ;iii- 
paratus.  In  the  absence  of  these  conditions  the 
.r-ray  may  be  UKjre  of  a  hindrance  than  a  helj). 
Rveii  under  ideal  conditions  the  .r-ray  may  fail  us. 
in  sjiite  (jf  rejieated  trials.  1  have  seen  a  few  sam- 
|)les  of  this  when  o[)eratinn  has  proved  the  failure 
of  the  .r-ray.  In  one  case  there  was  a  history  of 
|)assing  gravel  or  small  stones  some  years  before, 
which  the  .r-ray  failed  to  show.  The  present  at- 
tack, with  typical  symjUoms  and  urinary  findings, 
hail  lasted  several  weeks,  the  kidney  had  become 
enlarged  and  tender,  and  the  temi)erature  indicated 
begimiing  infection.  Rein-ated  .r-rays,  taken  by  an 
exi)erl,  were  most  satisfactory,  but  showed  no 
stone.  Operation  disclosed  a  stone  in  the  upper 
ureter,  with  pus  danuncd  kick  in  the  jielvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  removal  of  the  stone  was  followeil  by 
a  cure. 

.\  [)revious  case,  referred  with  the  iliagnosis  of 
acute  appendicitis,  was  diagno^eil  as  ureteral  colic. 
The  .r-ray  taken  by  one  of  our  best  .r-ray  exj)erts 
was  declare<l  negative.  In  five  days  he  passed  a 
small  stone  and  all  symjiifuns  ceaseil. 

Last  summer  I  rcmovc<l  a  slf-ne  from  tin-  lilad<ler 
fully  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  which 
was  diagnosed  by  the  cystosco|>c  after  very  satisfac- 
tory .r-rays  failed  to  show  a  stone. 

Most    surgeons    have    had    similar    cx|»ericnccs, 
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which  are  usually  explained  by  the  fact  that  stones 
of  pure  uric  acid  fail  to  show  a  shadow.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  there  are  many  more  cases  of  renal 
calculus  that  fail  to  give  an  ;ir-ray  shadow  and  are 
therefore  refused  operation.  Especially  in  hospital 
practice  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  his- 
tory, symptoms,  and  signs  point  strongly  to  renal 
or  ureteral  calculus.  Usually  there  have  been  sev- 
eral attacks  at  varying  intervals.  Perhaps  every 
typical  symptom  is  not  present,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are,  and  the  .r-ray  is  negative.  Bacteriolog- 
ical examination  of  the  urine  is  negative,  excluding 
pyelitis.  We  usually  refuse  to  operate  on  these 
cases,  but  tell  them  to  return  if  they  have  another 
attack.  Some  of  them,  I  presume,  have  calculus, 
but  in  the  absence  of  severe,  long-continued,  and 
disabling  attacks,  or  of  infection  of  the  afifected  kid- 
ney, it  is  better  to  delay  and  observe  them  than  to 
operate  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

With  the  addition  of  so  many  outside  aids  to 
diagnosis  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  importance  of 
the  clinical  diagnosis.  For  some  it  is  all  there  is 
to  depend  on ;  for  others  it  is  safer  than  the  avail- 
able laboratory  methods ;  and  for  all  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  and  may  save  us  from  unpleas- 
ant mistakes.  The  most  common  of  these  mistakes 
concerns  the  difTerential  diagnosis  between  appen- 
dicitis and  renal  or  ureteral  calculi.  One  such  case, 
where  the  .I'-ray  failed  but  the  clinical  diagnosis 
seemed  and  proved  to  be  certain,  has  been  referred 
to.  Like  most  surgeons  I  have  removed  calculi  in 
patients  who  had  had  the  appendix  removed  for  the 
same  symptoms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  re- 
moved the  appendix  when  the  real  trouble  was  cal- 
culus, and  have  learned  from  both  experiences  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  different  diagnoses.  When 
the  history,  symptoms,  and  signs  are  not  typical  of 
appendicitis,  it  is  well  to  have  an  jr-ray  to  exclude 
a  possible  urinary  calculus.  There  is  no  one  symp- 
tom or  group  of  symptoms  that  will  clearly  differ- 
entiate one  from  the  other.  Frequent  micturition 
and  hematuria,  often  a  microscopic  hematuria,  are 
characteristic  of  calculus,  but  have  been  observed 
in  some  cases  of  appendicitis,  especially  in  very 
acute  cases,  less  often  in  the  subacute  ones  that  are 
more  often  difficult  to  differentiate  from  calculus. 
The  pain  or  "colic"  in  the  calculus  is  usually  more 
sudden  in  onset,  intense  and  intermittent,  but  .some 
cases  of  true  appendicitis  simulate  calculus  in  the 
severity  of  and  colicky  character  of  the  pain.  ( )n 
tlie  other  hand,  inflammatory  symptoms,  rise  of 
temperature,  pulse,  and  the  leucocyte  count  are  the 
rule  in  appendicitis,  but  do  not  occur  in  calculus 
disease  until  later,  from  the  occurrence  of  infection. 


However,  any  one  or  all  may  exceptionally  be  want- 
ing in  an  acute  or  subacute  appendicitis.  Nausea 
may  occur  in  both  conditions,  but  vomiting  more 
often  with  appendicitis;  the  absence  of  vomiting, 
however,  does  not  exclude  appendicitis.  Tender- 
ness occurs  with  both,  while  rigidity  is  character- 
istic of  appendicitis,  but  may  occur  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  renal  or  ureteral  colic.  Between  the  at- 
tacks of  colic,  a  patient  with  calculus  may  be  quite 
comfortable  and  does  not  look  so  ill  (unless  worn 
out  by  loss  of  sleep), .as  a  patient  with  acute  appen- 
dicitis. The  peculiar  radiation  of  the  pain  to  the 
tests,  penis,  vulva,  thighs,  etc.,  may  distinguish  a 
case  of  calculus,  but  is  by  no  means  usually  present. 
Given  a  suspicion  of  urinary  calculus  or  a  doubt  as 
to  appendicitis,  an  x-ray  should  be  taken  to  help 
the  differentiation. 

In  operations  for  renal  calculus,  with  infection  of 
the  kidney,  the  question  often  arises  shall  we  do  a 
nephrectomy  or  a  nephrolithotomy  with  drainage. 
If  there  is  no  contraindication,  nephrectomy  will 
lead  to  a  surer  and  speedier  cure.  But  nephrolithi- 
asis, especially  in  these  old  chronic  cases,  is  often 
bilateral,  so  that  before  doing  nephrectomy  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  other  kidney  is  free  from  stones 
and  infection.  In  one  such  case  I  found  the  kidney 
in  question  was  the  best  of  the  two,  by  means  of 
ureteral  catheterization  and  urinalysis  of  the  sepa- 
rate urines.  I  was  surprised  in  this  case  to  see  how 
well  the  patient  did  with  two  damaged  shells  of  kid- 
ney tissue.  Though  she  required  many  operations 
from  time  to  time,  she  lived  seven  years  and  most 
of  this  time  was  well  enough  to  do  the  housework 
for  her  large  family.  Though  only  a  shell  of  kid- 
ney tissue  is  present,  it  may  sometimes  be  worth 
saving.  The  principal  drawback  in  such  cases  is 
the  likelihood  of  recurring  lumbar  fistulae,  some- 
times open  and  sometimes  closed. 

In  the  removal  of  renal  calculi  I  prefer  to  do  a 
pyelotomy  rather  than  a  nephrotomy  if  the  stone  is 
in  the  pelvis.  Mayo  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
if  we  leave  and  suture  the  overlying  fat,  the  wound 
of  the  pelvis  heals  readily.  Though  I  have  never 
had  serious  hemorrhage  from  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion of  the  kidney,  I  have  recently  used  the  trans- 
verse incision  of  the  kidney  where  the  stone  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  pyelotomy,  as  such  an  incision 
often  damages  less  kidney  tissue  than  the  longi- 
tudinal incisions. 


If  a  frightened  or  refractory  child  will  not  open 
its  mouth,  pass  a  probe  between  two  teeth  and  back 
to  the  palate.  Instantly  the  mouth  will  open  and 
a  gag  may  be  slipped  in. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE 

SMALL  INTESTINE  BV  AID  OF 

THE  A'-RAYS. 

Dr.  Ernst  M.\rclse, 

Berlin,  Germ.\nv. 


The  J-rays  have  proved  a  distinct  liclp  in  the 
diagnosis  of  strictures  of  the  stomach.  The  con- 
trast meal  reveals  any  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
stomach,  its  width  and  its  tonus,  and  its  peristaltic 
movements ;  it  shows  how  many  hours  are  needed 
to  digest  its  contents,  and  by  the  irregularities  of 
the  contours  of  the  bismuth  shadows  we  see  the 
seat  and  the  dimensions  of  any  stricture,  due  to 
a  malignant  growth  or  an  ulcer  scar.  In  the  same 
way  the  Roentgen  rays  have  long  been  used  as  a 
welcome  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  strictures  of  the 
colon ;  here  the  contrast  meal  and  the  contrast 
enema  supplement  each  other  and  have  often  re- 
vealed a  stricture  that  otherwise  could  not  be  de- 
tected. Strictures  of  the  small  intestine  have  only 
recently  become  an  object  of  .r-ray  examination, 
though  here,  too,  they  may  be  of  invaluable  help, 
just  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Holzknecht'  was  the  first  who  described  the 
characteristic  signs  of  duodenal  stricture  in  the 
x-ray  examination.  Observation  under  the  fluoro- 
scopic screen  reveals  in  normal  cases  an  intermit- 
tent discharge  of  bismuth,  visible  only  in  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  duodenum,  whereas  in  cases  of 
stricture  the  gut  is  dilated  and  jK-rmaneiitly  filled 
up  to  the  point  of  stricture.  In  some  cases  even 
the  stomach  itself  may  be  dilated.  The  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  duodenum  contracts  in- 
tensely in  order  to  surmount  the  obstacle, 
but  the  stricture  proving  to  be  too  narrow, 
there  is  not  much  success  in  expressing  its  contents, 
so  that  there  is  a  strong  but  ineffectual  peristalsis. 
I  M  .  ,  ;r.c.  there  will  be  a  delay  in  the  emptying  of 
tlic  stomach,  and  even  when  the  entire  crjntrast 
meal  has  already  left  the  stomach,  there  may  still 
be  remnants  of  the  bismuth  chyme  in  the  dilated 
parts  of  the  duodenum.  These  are  the  symptoms 
of  «lii<  clonal  stricture  as  described  by  llolzknecht 
aii<l  ■  ■iiiirmed  by  all  the  other  cxaniincrs. 

!  h.uL-  lately  observed  a  case  of  stricture  of  the 
<lii<M|rtitnn  and  diagno.scil  the  lesion  on  the  strength 
•  I  t;i  I  ray  plate.  The  patient,  a  man  of  alxjut 
tit'r.  .■  irs.  complained  of  pains  in  his  stomach, 
wlii'l\  '.f,;an  a  few  years  ago,  lasted  two  or  three 
m .iitl  .  and  returned  after  an  interval  of  perfect 
'    ''        !  >unng  the  past  four  months,  he  has  again 

*— r*»r     r>««*l#nAl«<#tio«*     «lMich     fiihtuna     un4     Pr»i»- 
i'-iA»p«*»fh  «>li«nnb«r      iHvtKlw  Z««»»<hiili  («  Chifor 
Hand    lOS. 


sutTcred  severe  pains  in  the  right  side  of  his  epi- 
gastric region,  beginning  one  hour  after  eating  and 
lasting  several  hours.  .No  hunger  pains.  The 
chemical  examination  of  the  sioniacii  contents 
showed  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  acid,  and  lavage  of  the  fasting  stomach  revealed 
a  muscular  insulhciency.  The  j-ray  examination 
showed  that  the  stomach  and  the  horizontal  and 
descending  jiart  of  tiie  duodeiiiun  were  dilated  and 
permanently  filled  by  tlie  bismutli  cliyme.  The  bis- 
muth shadow  in  the  descending  ])art  of  the  duode- 
num narrowed  and  ended  in  a  sharp  wedge.  Eight 
hours  later  there  were  still  large  remnants  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  duodenum.  \J\k>u  laparotomy 
we  found  just  in  the  place  corresjionding  to  the 
stricture  revealed  by  the  .v-rays  a  callosity  in  the 
duodenal  wall.  .After  gastru-enterostomy  the  pa- 
tient was  freed  from  his  ]jains  and  definitely  cured. 

It  is  likely  that  stricture  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  will  be  characterized  by  .r-ray  findings  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  stomach  an<l  duodenum.  These 
findings  are  the  following: 

L  An  irregularity  in  the  normal  contours  of  the 
bismuth  shadows  due  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
tumor  on  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 

2.  .'\  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  ciiyme. 

3.  Changes  in  the  normal  peristaltic  movements. 

4.  Dilatation  of   the  afferent  looj). 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  every  case  of 
stricture  all  these  signs  togetiier.  The  longer  the 
stricture  persists  and  the  narrower  it  is,  the  more 
distinct  the  symptoms  will  be  in  the  radiograph. 
.\n  early  diagnosis  is  here  just  as  imiKissible  as 
in  the  radiography  of  the  stomach,  ."^mall  obstacles 
are  surmounted  by  a  normal  mu.Miil.ir  wall  without 
dilatation  of  the  lo<jp  or  retention  of  its  contents. 
Only  if  a  certain  degree  of  narrowing  is  reached 
will  tile  changes  be  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
aminer. .Similarly,  a  small  growth  will  not  cause 
an  irregularity  of  the  contours  oi  the  bismuth 
shadows.  In  any  case,  we  will  have  to  be  careful  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  defects  of  the  shadow, 
much  more  than  in  the  radiology  of  the  siomach, 
as  the  intestines  often  reveal  discontinuous  sliadows 
separted  by  larger  or  smaller  gai)s.  ( )nly  if  in  sev- 
eral successive  examinations  we  always  fiixl  at  the 
same  place  the  same  defect  have  we  a  right  to  be- 
come susjiicious,  and  especially  so  if  we  find  other 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

The  first  antl,  as  far  as  I  know,  tlie  only  authen- 
tic case  where  the  x-rays  showed  an  irregularity  in 
the  contours  of  the  small  intestines  due  to  a  tumor 
was  published  b)    Kienlx.ck.'     lie  found  six  hours 

•Klrnl>'.>li    -Vrr»i»r.)l.i..(r<-T>    4r-     IV,il.^l,tn     H..rtitgf ngr.rll»ch«fl 
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after  the  contrast  meal  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ileum  a  narrowing  of  the  bismuth  shadow  corre- 
sponding to  a  tumor  that  could  be  felt  at  that  place. 
The  afferent  loops  were  tightly  filled  and  the  colon 
showed  the  usual  shadows.  When  the  operation 
was  performed,  a  cancer  of  the  ileocecal  valve  was 
found.  But  in  the  case  published  by  Wendel,^  the 
diagnosis  does  not  seem  to  me  justified  by  the 
.r-ray  finding  of  several  intestinal  loops  separated 
from  each  other  by  short  inter-walls,  though  the 
operation  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  several  tuber- 
culous strictures. 

In  the  same  way,  retention  of  the  contrast  meal 
is  alone  no  proof  of  a  stricture.  As  a  rule,  a  nor- 
mal stomach  and  a  normal  small  intestine  will  be 
free  of  bismuth  shadow  si.x  hours  after  the  con- 
trast meal.  But  in  cases  of  enteroptosis,  Schwarz"* 
found  even  after  nine  hours  the  lowest  loops  of  the 
ileum  still  filled  with  bismuth  chyme ;  in  cases  of 
so-called  insufficiency  of  the  ileocecal  valve  the 
emptying  of  the  small  intestine  may  also  be  de- 
laved.  This  retention  may  be  due,  as  GroedeP  sur- 
mises, to  the  flowing  back  of  cecal  contents  in  the 
ileum.  Bacher  therefore  had  no  right  to  diagnose 
a  stricture  of  the  ileum  in  a  case  where  he  found 
a  retention  after  six  hours.  We  also  must  not  for- 
get that  a  stenosis  of  the  colon  may  in  certain  cases 
be  the  reason  for  a  retention  in  the  small  intestine. 
An  error  like  that  can  easily  be  avoided  by  using 
the  contrast  enema  which  will  show  the  obstruction 
of  the  colon. 

Neither  the  irregularity  of  the  contours  nor  the 
retention  of  the  chyme  allow  the  diagnosis  of  a 
stricture  if  there  is  no  other  symptom  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  stenosis,  such  as  a  change  of  the  peri- 
staltic movements  like  that  we  have  already  de- 
scribed for  the  duodenuiu,  and  called  ineffective 
peristaltic  contractions.  Levy  Dorn"  and  Stierlin" 
observed  this  kind  of  peristalsis  in  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  ileum,  due  to  tuberculous  callosities,  and 
Xovack**  found  it  in  a  case  of  multiple  strictures  of 
the  small  intestine,  also  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  in 
another  case  where  several  fibrous  bands,  due  to 
a  previous  peritonitis,  had  caused  multiple  strictures 
of  the  ileum  and  jejunum. 

This  ineffectual  peristalsis  is  certainly  a  typical 

3  Wendel— Multiple  Stricturen  ties  DunnJarm-i.  Med.  Gesell- 
schaft,  Magdeburg.  7.  XL,  1912.  Miinchener  Medizin.  Wocheii- 
schrift.      191,1/6. 

*  Schwarz — Die  Erkennung  der  ticferen  Diinndarmstenosen  mittels 
des  Roen-tgenverfahrens.     Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift.  1911/40. 

°  Groedel — Die  Insufficienz  rler  Valvula  ileocecalis  im  Roentgen- 
bild.      Fortschritte  auf  dem    Gebiet   der   Roentgenstrahlen.     XX.,    2. 

«  Levy-Dom — V'erhandlungen  der  Deutschen  Roentgengesell- 
schaft,    1911. 

■^Stierlin — Die  Radiologic  in  der  Diagnostik  der  Ileocecaltuber- 
cnlose  und  andercr  Erkrankungen  des  Dickdarms.  Munchener 
Med.    Wochenschrift,    1911/2.1. 

« Novack — Zur  radiologischen  Diagnose  der  Diinndarmveren- 
gerung.     Wiener  Klin.   Wochenschrift,    1911/52. 


sign  of  Stricture  of  the  intestine,  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensable  one.  Indeed,  just  as  in  cases  of 
stenosis  of  the  stomach,  here,  too,  the  period  of 
increased  peristalsis  in  the  beginning  is  followed  by 
a  period  of  diminished  movements.  The  muscular 
fibers  become  fatigued  and  relax ;  the  intestinal 
loop,  unable  to  expel  its  contents,  dilates.  The  first 
sign  of  the  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  loop  is  that 
it  appears  on  the  radiograph  to  be  more  straight 
instead  of  coiled,  it  is  broader  than  usual,  and  the 
indentations  due  to  the  folds  of  Kerkring  are  more 
distinct.  Schwarz"  found  in  a  case  of  tuberculous 
stricture  of  the  ileum,  eight  hours  after  the  contrast 
meal,  shadowy  bands  in  the  form  of  festoons 
stretching  from  the  right  to  the  left  spine  iliaca 
anterior  superior  and  sinking  in  the  middle  to  the 
symphysis.  In  a  case  of  multiple  tuberculous  stric- 
tures, Stierlin'"  saw  dilated  loops  in  several  places 
deeply  indented,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
loops  were  still  to  be  found.  The  same  symptom 
is  described  by  Hinz"  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
jejunum;  below  the  shadow  of  the  stomach  and 
confluent  with  it,  he  found  a  big  broad  shadow  that 
continued  to  the  left  as  a  shadow  ten  centimeters 
broad  and  as  big  as  a  child's  arm  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum. 

If  the  stricture  is  narrow  and  persists  long 
enough,  this  dilatation  of  the  afferent  loop  in- 
creases. Decomposition  develops  in  the  retained 
intestinal  contents  so  that  the  loop  expands  into  an 
ampullaceous  hollow  space  filled  with  chyme  and 
gases.  The  .r-ray  photograph  lets  us  discover  one 
or  more  loops  dilated  like  a  ball;  in  the  lower  part 
of  it  we  find  a  dark  bismuth  shadow  and  above 
a  gas  bubble.  The  limit  between  the  gas  and  the 
bismuth  is  always  a  horizontal  line  whatever  posi- 
tion we  give  to  the  abdomen,  so  that  evidently  the 
contents  of  the  ampulla  are  liquid.  Schwarz*  saw 
in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  ileum,  eight  hours  after 
the  contrast  meal,  one  big  and  two  smaller  balls 
filled  half  with  liquid  bismuth,  half  with  gases ;  in 
another  case  he  could  observe  the  retention  even 
after  seventy-two  hours ;  the  stricture  was  this  time 
due  to  metastasies  of  a  cancer  that  caused  a  kink 
of  the  intestine.  Czyhlarz  and  Selka'^  and 
Schmidt'^  observed,  each  in  a  case  of  tuberculous 
stricture,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  contrast  meal 
those  same  ampullas  filled  with  gas  and  chyme.   Re- 

'  Zur  Rocntgendiagnose  der  Dunn-  und  Dickdarnistenosen.  Ver- 
handlungen    der    Deutschen    Roentgengesellschaft,    1912    und    I.    c. 

10  Stierlin — Zur  Roentgendiagnostik  der  Dunndarmstenosc  und 
de<;  Diinndarm  ileus.     Medizin.   Klinik,   1913,  S.   98.1. 

"  Ceher  den  primaren  Diinndarmkrebs.  Archiv.  fur  Klin.  Chirur- 
gie.       Bd.     99. 

12  Czyhlarz  and  Selka — Beitrag  zur  radiologischen  Diagnostik 
der  Diinn-Dickdarmsteno.scii.      Wiener  Klin.   Wochenschrift.    1912/9. 

"  Schmidt — Bemcrkungen  uber  Diinndarmstenosen.  Miinch- 
ener   Med.    Wochenschrift,    1913/17. 
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ccnily  I  had  had  two  analogtuis  ixpiTicnccs,  and 
as  they  are  not  as  yet  frequently  observed,  I  shall 
describe  them. 

Case  1 : — Mrs.  .A.  was  ojK-rated  iijion  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  by  a  gynecologist  for  a  ruptured  cyst  of 
the  ovary.  Half  a  year  ago  she  began  to  sutler 
from  j)ains  in  her  right  side,  attacks  of  vomiting 
and  obstipation.  W  bile  the  patient  lay  in  the  clinic 
I  could  often  observe  stitTening  of  certain  intestinal 
loops,  and  later  on  she  even  had  stercoraceous  vom- 
iting. There  was  certainly  an  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  but  where  was  it?  That  was  the  question 
put  to  the  Roentgenologist.  Seven  hours — and  in 
same  way  twenty-four  hours — after  the 
leal,  1  found  quite  a  few  ami)ullaceous 
...  I  -  ■  ,  ilie  small  intestine  filled  with  liquid  bis- 
muth and  above  it  a  gas  bubble,  so  that  I  diagnosed 
multiple  strictures  of  the  small  intestine.  .\s  those 
ampullae  were  especially  localized  in  the  ileocecal 
region,  although  the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen 
were  not  entirely  free  from  them,  the  i)rincipal  ob- 
!>t.ules  were  supjxjsed  to  be  in  the  lowest  loops  of 
the  ileum.  Uut  there  was  no  indication  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  stricture,  and  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  supposition,  based  on  the  antece- 
dents, that  adhesive  processes  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. This  proved  to  be  true ;  we  found  many  ven.- 
widespread  coalescences  between  the  intestinal 
l<i<.|i-.  and  especially  one  loop  was  for  several  cen- 
timeters fi.xed  to  the  abdominal  walls.  The  most 
affected  loops  were  eliminated  by  entero-anastomo- 
si<:  .Tnd  the  patient  returned  home  cured. 

'  — Mr.  T.  suffered  from  a  tuberculosis  of 

lol)e  of  the  right  lung,  and  for  two  years 

;lained    of    heavy    pains    in    the    abdomen. 

Tiiiri    '.vas  no  vomiting,  and   the   feces,   which  he 

'o  be  regular,  were  free  from  occult  liem- 

Uc  had  lobt  much  in  weight.     The  ab- 

.il!  was  so  stiffened  that  no  palpation  was 

|M,,  1  ,;.       There   was   no  alxlominal   dullness   nor 

.1-  ;:r-   t.i  be   fotmd.     The  x-ray  e.xamination.  six 

.i:  ■!      u    hours  after  the  contrast  meal,  showed  that 

t'.i    !     .,  ^t  lofjps  of  the  small  intestine  were  tightly 

!il!.  i      :!li  rf.iitrast  chyme:  they  were  not  dilated 

.ii:.!    ■  -ual  |)eristalsis  was  to  be   seen.     I'e- 

-:!.       '    I:-  '.MTed  throughout  the  whole  abdomen 

...       .       m;iiber  of  ampullaceous  IfMips  with  liquid 

•  •■us   contents.     The   ascen<ling   ci>lon    was 

I)..-  ■       'lit  at   the   second  examination 

I    :  /li   shadows   in  the  transverse 

hours    after    the    meal,    the 

•ved  to  lie  free,  but  in  some  of  the 

:   the  small  intestine  there  were  still 

I'h  remnants.     The  diagnosis  of  multiple 

•1  the  small  intcstme  was  thereby  finnly 

!      'l"hc  contrast  enema  «lis<overcd   that, 

i-rc  was  an  ulcerous  colitis  in  the  cecum, 

iing  colon,  and  the  first  |>an  of  the  trans- 

w     .       1^-1  an   insufficiency  of  the  ileocecal   valve, 

win.  1:    A.i.  hrre  mo«t  likrlv  due  to  an  ulcerous  dc- 

'       ' '  '  itory  laparot- 

Tlicre  was  a 

,  .  .1  fimt  infiltra- 

ii";  'he  colon  aKcndcns  and  transversum,  and 


numerous  fibrous  adhesions  lietween  the  intestinal 
loops. 

In  some  ca>es  of  intestinal  stricture  the  alTerent 
loop  is  dilated  to  such  a  degree  that  even  without 
tlie  contrast  meal  the  .r-ray  examination  shows  the 
existence  of  large  hollow  spaces  in  the  abdomen 
tilled  with  gaseous  and  liquid  coiUints.  The  con- 
trast enema  will  then  quickly  demonstrate  if  those 
dilated  am])ullac  belong  to  the  colon  or  to  the  small 
intestine.  That  is  an  excellent  method  of  studying 
ileus  in  such  patients  as  cannot  take  the  contrast 
meal.  We  spare  trouble  to  our  ])atiem  and  s.ive 
time  besides.  In  a  case  of  ileus  due  to  adhesions, 
Stierlin'  could  thus  show  by  the  cnntrast  enema 
that  the  small  intestine  was  the  scat  of  the  intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

By  all  this  we  see  that  gas  bulibles  in  a  dilated 
loop  of  the  small  intestine  are  a  sure  diagnostic 
sign  of  stricture.  There  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
founding them  with  the  air  bubble  in  the  fun- 
dus of  the  stomach,  in  the  duodenal  bulb,  or  in  the 
colon,  or  the  bubble  in  the  recess  caused  by  a  pene- 
trant ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  the  duodenum,  or  in 
some  cases  of  subphrenic  abscess.  The  other  signs 
characteristic  of  the  other  affections  will  indicate 
the  dilTcrcntiation.  There  is  but  one  observation 
published  liy  Ilaudek"  that  might  lead  to  a  mistake. 
It  was  a  sarcoma  of  the  pancreas  that  had  pene- 
trated a  loop  of  the  small  intestine  and  contained 
a  cavity  filled  with  intestinal  contents  and  gas.  The 
.r-ray  photograph  showed  an  ampullaceous  cavity 
with  a  big  gas  bubble  and  lifjuid  beneath :  but  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  motor  function  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  ampulla  cniild  therefore  not 
corres[)ond  to  a  dilateil  intestinal  loop. 

The  .v-rays  certainly  afford  an  excellent  method 
of  detecting  a  stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  but 
they  seldom  let  us  decide  what  tlie  ii:iture  of  the 
stricture  is.  If  it  were  p<'ssible  to  see  an  intes- 
tinal stenosis  just  as  distinctly  as  a  stricture  of  the 
esofjliagus,  we  could  by  the  indented  or  smooth 
edge  of  the  shadowy  band  often  disicrn  whether 
the  stricture  was  due  to  a  malignant  growth  or  an 
ulcerous  narrowing.  Mut  we  have  seen  that  this  is 
only  in  .some  cases  [>ossible,  in  strictures  of  the 
duo<lenum  fllolzknccht  i.  the  first  part  of  the  jeju- 
num niinzl.  and  the  neighburhiwid  i.f  the  ileocecal 
valve  ( KienlK)ck).  In  all  the  other  cases  the  stric- 
ture itself  was  not  to  Iht  seen  on  the  .r-ray  screen  or 
plate,  and  we  had  to  base  the  rliagnosis  upon  the 
effects  prmluccd  by  the  stricture.  Ami  we  find  the 
same  results,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
stricture  is,  be  it  a  cancer  or  a  callous  scar  that 

"  lf»w»ek  -r>ir  R<*iHfT<».li.«n...»  r„„.  .t,nofm»n  ltr.hl»»umM 
■in    AMom»n       Wirnff    Klini^Hf    W.wli.    I'JIO    1 
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narrows  the  intestinal  lumen,  or  be  it  adhesions  or 
a  tumor  that  compress  the  loop  from  the  outside. 
The  various  pictures  we  get  of  the  intestinal  stric- 
ture do  not  correspond  to  a  specific  kind  of  stenosis, 
but  only  to  the  degree  and  the  duration  of  the 
stricture. 

X-ray  examinations  are  equally  unsatisfactory  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  stricture ;  here,  too,  the  duodenum, 
the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  and  the  lowest  loop 
of  the  ileum  form  an  exception,  because  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stomach  and  the  colon,  re- 
spectively, which  indicate  the  site  of  the  lesion. 
But  the  strictures  of  the  middle  loops  cannot  be 
localized  on  the  .a--ray  plate.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  by  the  appearances  at  what  short  distance  the 
stricture  is  from  the  duodeno-jejunal  plica,  and  at 
different  examinations  the  strictured  loop  may  even 
have  different  positions.  That  is  the  reason  why 
David"  invented  his  probe,  analogous  to  the  duo- 
denal probe  ;  it  is  gradually  advanced  until  it  reaches 
the  stricture  and  then  a  contrast  liquid  is  instilled. 
By  that  method  we  can  easily  find  out  the  distance 
of  any  stricture  from  the  range  of  the  teeth.  But 
to  my  thinking,  we  are  not  made  much  wiser  by  it. 
A  stricture  of  the  small  intestine  has  to  be  oper- 
ated upon.  The  place  where  the  strictured  loop  is 
to  be  found  often  reveals  itself  to  the  surgeon  by 
the  fact  that  a  tumor  is  to  be  felt  or  stiffened  loops 
are  to  be  seen.  And  if  the  clinical  observations  do 
not  show  us  the  seat  of  the  strictured  loop,  we  learn 
nothing  by  knowing  the  distance  of  the  stenosis 
from  the  teeth ;  we  must  open  the  abdomen  and 
the  dilated  loops  will  then  show  us  where  to  find 
the  stricture. 

But  the  method  may  prove  helpful  for  making 
out  the  nature  of  the  stenosis,  and  we  will  certainly 
often  be  able  to  discriminate  between  intestinal 
obstructions  due  to  adhesions  and  those  due  to 
ulcerous  affections.  But  I  doubt  if  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  a  cancer  and  a  circular  tuberculous 
ulcer.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  need,  since 
they  alike  require  surgical  attack. 

Summary:  The  .r-rays  are  an  excellent  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  strictures  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
characteristic  signs  of  a  stenosis  are ; 

1.  Irregularities  of  the  contours  of  the  bismuth 
shadows. 

2.  Retention  in  the  small  intestine  far  longer 
than  the  normal  time. 

3.  Strong  but  ineffectual  peristaltic  contractions. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  afferent  loops;  in  the  first 
period  the  loops  are  broader  and  straighter  than 
usual;  later  on  lliey  arc  transformed  into  ampulla- 
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ceous  hollow  spaces  filled  with  liquid  and  gaseous 
contents.  Sometimes  these  ampullae  are  to  be  seen 
without  a  contrast  meal. 

Not  all  of  those  signs  are  needed  to  establish 
diagnosis.  Irregularity  of  the  contours  or  reten- 
tion alone  do  not  allow  the  diagnosis  of  a  stricture. 
Lack  of  peristalsis  does  not  speak  against  a  stenosis. 

If  the  stricture  belongs  to  the  duodenum,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  jejunum,  or  the  lowest  loops  of  the 
ileum,  the  ;r-rays  enable  us  to  localize  the  seat  of 
the  narrowed  parts  and  sometimes  even  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  stenosis. 
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(Continued  from  July  Number.) 
Upper  Tracheo-Bronchoscopy. 
That  the  upper  operation  is  more  difficult  than  the 
lower  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  larynx  has 
to  be  passed.  For  this  reason,  one,  to  become  an 
expert  bronchoscopist,  must  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  direct  laryngoscopy.  In  an  emer- 
gency one  who  is  not  particularly  skilled  in  direct 
laryngoscopy  may  succeed  in  getting  a  tube  into  the 
trachea,  but  his  movements  will  be  uncertain  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient.  If,  during  the 
attempted  examination,  strangers  are  present,  the 
awkward  and  hesitating  movements  of  the  oper- 
ator will  be  noticed  to  his  discredit  and  embarrass- 
ment. In  no  branch  of  medicine  is  lack  of  experi- 
ence or  ignorance  so  quickly  noticed.  Unlike  direct 
laryngoscopy  tracheo-bronchoscopy  is  difficult  to 
learn  to  do  well.  While  any  laryngologist  can  learn 
direct  laryngoscopy  in  a  few  lessons,  passing  a  long 
tube  into  the  trachea  in  the  proper  way  is  a  diffi- 
cult procedure.  There  are  many  problems  to  over- 
come before  one  can  call  himself  a  finished  oper- 
ator. Some  few  men  never  succeed  in  passing  the 
bronchoscope  because  they  are  not  fitted  by  tem- 
perament to  do  such  work.  On  two  different  occa- 
sions the  writer  heard  expert  laryngologists  say 
they  could  not  do  bronchoscopy  because  they  did 
not  have  the  patience.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  men  are  born  with  a  certain  manual  dexterity 
which  stands  them  in  good  stead  in  passing  tubes. 
To  all  laryngologists  who  would  do  trachco-bron- 
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chosci>l'>.  inc  u  I  Iter  would  give  the  advice  to  prac- 
tice direct  laryngoscopy  faithfully  before  attempting 
to  p>ass  the  bronchoscope.  Improved  methods  have 
made  bronchoscopy  easier,  but  one  had  better  un- 
dertake it  with  full  knowledge  of  its  difficulties. 
The  keynote  of  successful  tracheo-bronchoscopy  is 
gentleness ;  rough  handling  of  the  tubes  will  not 
only  not  succeed,  but  may  result  seriously  to  the 
patient.  .-\s  with  direct  laryngoscopy,  there  are  dif- 
ferent methods  of  doing  bronchoscopy.  The  method 
used  in  Europe  and  extensively  in  this  country  is 
to  pass  the  bronchoscope  with  the  head  e.xtcnded. 
In  Brunings'  book  one  sees  the  patient  on  the  table 
with  head  extended  and  resting  on  the  lowered  leaf. 
In  this  country  the  "Boyce  position"  seems  to  be 
the  popular  one  with  the  patient  supine.  In  the 
sitting  position  the  head  is  extended  as  in  the 
"Boycc  position." 

TIL^CHEO-BBOXCHOSCOPY    IX    THE    SITTING    POSITION. 

As  usually  practiced  in  the  sitting  position  the 
patient  is  seated  on  a  low  stool  with  the  head  ex- 
tended and  supported  by  a  nurse.  The  degree  of 
extension  dejHrnds  ujKin  the  siie  of  the  instrument 
used  and  upon  whether  the  tube  is  passed  between 
the  incisor  or  the  bicuspid  teeth,  the  former  requir- 
ing more  extension  than  the  latter.  The  pharynx 
is  deadened  with  a  four  f>er  cent,  cocaine  solution ; 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  separable  speculum 
is  passed,  the  epiglottis  hooked  forward,  and  ten 
per  cent,  cocaine  solution  applied  to  the  larynx.  If 
the  vocal  cords  are  sensitive,  more  cocaine  will  have 
to  be  used.  In  a  few  minutes  the  larynx  should  be 
sufficiently  anesthetized  to  pass  the  bronchoscope. 
Most  ojnrrators  cocainize  the  trachea  through  the 
laryngoscol*  with  a  straight  applicator.  The  tra- 
chea docs  not  need  much  cocaine.  With  the  head 
in  the  proper  jKisition,  the  separable  speculum  is 
.lU.iiii  I i.i  -cd,  the  larjnx  is  exposed,  and  the  bron- 
i  luiM  ii[H  is  pushed  down  through  the  s(>eculum  until 
the  vocal  cords  are  reached.  The  eye  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  smaller  tuln:,  and  during  inspiration 
it  is  gently  pushed  between  the  cords  into  the  tra- 
chea. Thf  long  tul^c  is  now  intrusted  to  an  assist- 
.Tiit  !rable  speculum  removed  by  sliding 

I  he  out.     The  ojKrrator  now  takes  the 

hroiul,  jh:   .md   passes   it   down,  examining   the 

tr.K  h,.i  When  the  bifurcation  is  reached,  the  tube 
ii.it'ir.ill  passes  into  the  right  bronchus,  which 
1^  !'r.i.  ':  nlly  a  continuation  of  the  trachea.  If 
.in\  If. .  ililc  is  experienced  in  getting  in  to  the 
riijht  Kfiinchus,  the  patient's  head  is  turned  slightly 
to  tlir  t.ff  when  the  bronchoscope  usually  slij)s  into 
the  l<rM;..  hus  without  trouble.  About  an  inch  from 
the  bifurcation,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  bronchus. 


is  the  opening  of  the  secondary  upjK'r  lobe  bron- 
chus ;  to  be  seen  the  end  of  the  tube  nmst  be  pushed 
to  the  right  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  bronchus  care- 
fully examined.  It  is  not  jKJssible  to  see  far  into 
the  opening  with  the  ordinary  tube;  by  using  an  in- 
strument with  prisms  Killian  was  able  to  see  some 
distance  into  the  bronchus.  .As  foreign  bodies  prac- 
tically never  lodge  here,  it  is  not  of  much  practical 
im|)ortancc.  To  find  this  opening  is  perha|)s  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  examination  to  the  begin- 
ner ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
exi>ert,  since,  as  stated  above,  its  origin  is  by  no 
means  constant.  The  writer  has  adopted  the  \\m\ 
of  locating  this  branch  first  and,  with  this  end  in 
view,  he  pusiies  the  bronchoscope  against  the  outer 
wall  as  soon  as  the  bifurcation  is  passed;  by  exam- 
ining the  wall  carefully  as  the  tube  is  passed  down, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  miss  it.  Just  a  short 
distance  down  from  this  opening  is  seen  the  sec- 
ondary bronchus  leading  to  the  middle  lobe;  it  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bronchus  and  is 
Ijerhaps  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  above.  It  is 
not  possible  to  explore  this  tube  very  far,  though 
it  is  more  favorable  tiian  the  one  above  Iwcause  it 
docs  not  come  off  at  the  same  acute  angle.  .At  this 
stage  of  the  examination  the  terminal  bronchi  lead- 
ing to  the  lower  lobe  can  be  seen  even  without  push- 
ing the  bronchoscope  further  down ;  to  recognize 
clearly  the  tertiary  bronchi,  the  tube  must  \k.  ad- 
vanced a  little  further.  The  terminal  bronchi  are 
divided  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  the 
latter  being  the  more  numerous ;  they  are  individ- 
ually much  smaller  than  the  bronchi  going  to  the 
upper  and  middle  lobes.  Looking  into  a  terminal 
bronchus  with  a  good  light,  one  sees  the  partitions 
between  the  secontlary  and  tertiary  branches,  re- 
sembling the  bifurcation  in  miniature,  with  a  whitish 
appearance  in  striking  contrast  to  the  membranous 
IK)rtion  below.  Tlie  main  bronchus  and  the  ter- 
minal bronchi  are  the  most  imiwrtaiit  tubes  from 
the  foreign  Ijody  stand[H)int ;  objects  nf  any  size 
which  pass  the  trachea  are  certain  to  lodge  in  the 
main  bronchus,  while  small  objects,  such  as  steel 
pins,  etc.,  often  |>ass  into  the  terminal  branches  and 
of  course  are  mf)rc  dilTicult  of  renifiv.il  because 
harder  to  get  at.  In  some  rases  very  small  tulnrs 
must  In-  used  with  corresi>i>ndiiigI\  small  instru- 
ments which  makes  successful  extraction  extremely 
<lifficult  and  in  a  few  cases  imi>ossiblc.  .Since  the 
left  bronchus  comes  off  at  a  more  acute  angle  than 
the  right,  the  brf)nchosco[>c  iini'-t  be  turned  to  the 
left  by  throwing  the  head  sharply  to  the  right;  as 
a  nile  the  tul>e  then  enters  the  bronchus  ea.sily.  The 
examination  is  then  carried  out  as  on  the  right  side 
by  pushing  the  tuln-  down  alf)ngside  the  outer  wall 
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of  the  bronchus  to  locate  the  secondary  bronchus 
going  to  the  upper  lobe.  Since  there  are  only  two 
lobes  on  the  left,  the  opening  of  the  secondary 
bronchus  is  always  situated  lower  down  than  on  the 
right  side,  and  to  be  seen  clearly  the  head  must  be 
carried  still  further  to  the  right.  It  can  be  exam- 
ined about  as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  distance  between  this  opening  and  the 
terminal  bronchi  is  short  and  the  latter  present  the 
same  general  appearance  as  on  the  right  side.  Be- 
cause of  the  difiference  of  the  angles  of  deviation  of 
the  two  bronchi,  foreign  bodies  are  more  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  right  than  the  left  bronchus ;  some  very 
curious  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  left  main  and 
terminal  bronchi,  how-ever,  have  been  reported.  All 
the  foreign  bodies  seen  by  the  writer  have  been  in 
the  right  bronchus.  In  looking  for  foreign  bodies, 
not  possible  of  location  by  the  .r-ray,  one  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  every  portion  of  the  bronchial 
tree  has  been  examined.      In   using   Jackson's    in- 


necessarily  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  common  to  every  kind  of  direct  exami- 
nation that  its  difiiiculties  vary  to  a  great  extent  with 
each  case,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
direct  tracheo-bronchoscopy.  Whereas,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  brief  diagnostic  glance  in  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient in  the  sitting  position,  who  is  particularly  tol- 
erant and  easy  of  examination,  presents  one  of  the 
easiest  problems;  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment 
of  a  case  of  a  chronic  foreign  body  may  make  such 
extensive  and  varied  demands  on  the  operator  as 
perhaps  occur  in  no  other  surgical  operation.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  and  to 
keep  within  permissible  limits  while  proceeding 
without  hesitation.  It  is  a  question  of  combining 
the  application  of  force  with  manipulative  skill  of 
an  unusual  kind,  and  of  Controlling  the  behavior  of 
the  patient  and  of  the  technical  apparatus  with 
equal  certainty.  If,  besides  this,  the  haste  required 
and  the  danger  which  may  "result  from  a  moment's 


struments  the  object  of  the  double  battery  is  seen 
in  the  introduction  of  the  bronchoscope  where  one 
can  light  the  laryngoscope  and  the  bronchoscope  at 
the  same  time.  As  the  writer  does  not  use  the 
separable  speculum  for  passing  the  bronchoscope, 
he  no  longer  needs  the  double  battery,  but  for  the 
beginner  it  is  indispensable.  As  stated  above,  if 
one  prefers  Brunings'  instruments,  he  must  have  a 
more  powerful  source  of  light  than  a  battery  of  dry 
cells. 

Bntnings  method.  This  method  will  Ije  given  in 
Brunings'  own  words.  He  says:  "It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  far  greater  difficulties  are  pre- 
sented by  the  upper  method  as  compared  with  lower 
tracheo-bronchoscopy.  The  reason  of  this  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  introduction  is  more  complicated 
and  the  larynx  has  to  be  passed ;  secondly,  that  the 
tube  is  not  only  much  less  mobile,  but  at  the  same 
time  longer:  and,  thirdly,  that  the  patient  is  inev- 
itablv   inconvenienced,   and   the   examination   must 


III.  and   IV.      Brunings. 

delay  are  considered,  my  reason  for  laying  stress 
again  on  the  value  of  careful  preparation  will  be 
understood.  Upper  bronchoscopy  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  detailed  preparation  carried  through 
with  pedantic  thoroughness,  in  order  that  it  may 
proceed  swiftly,  calmly,  and  without  interruption. 
The  tube  should  be  introduced  immediately  after 
the  use  of  cocaine,  and,  though  hurry  must  be 
avoided,  the  duration  of  endoscopy  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  all  unnecessary  repetition 
omitted.  The  necessary  preparations  include  not 
only  the  complete  mastery  of  the  instruments,  but 
also  some  practice  in  direct  laryngoscopy  and  lower 
bronchoscopy.  The  practice  of  the  upper  method 
consists  simply  in  combining  these  two,  and  even  a 
beginner,  if  he  has  mastered  them,  may  attempt  the 
procedure  with  confidence.  Apart  from  abnormal 
anatomical  conditions,  the  upper  method  of  bron- 
choscopy is  always  applicable ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
possible,  by  means  of  those  tests  which  were  men- 
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tioned  for  direct  laryngoscopy,  to  determine  to 
some  extent  beforehand  the  very  variable  degree 
of  practicabihty,  so  that  an  easy  case  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  tirst  experiment.  The  indications 
for  direct  tracheoscopy  vary  within  wide  limits.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  children  are 
not  suitable  subjects  for  a  beginner.  I  must  also 
state  that  examination  is  by  no  means  always  facil- 
itated by  general  anesthesia,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  upper  bronchoscopy,  like  all  direct  methods  of 
examination,  succeeds  much  easier  when  tlie  patient 
is  sitting  than  when  he  is  lying  down.  Upper  tra- 
chco-bronchoscopy  may  be  regarded  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  lower  method  and  direct  laryngoscopy. 
Both  are  connected  with  the  passage  of  tile  larvnx, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  examination  that 
there  are  any  considerable  ditTerences  of  method. 
.As  it  presents  at  the  same  time  the  most  difticulties. 
it  seems  to  me  advisable  to  discuss  here  the  different 
rnclhdils   iif   iiiin.ihi.ti.in    scp.ir.Tt.K-    i-v.-.tu    ii^    tii.. 


■■-Stage  111.  I'assing  the  tube  into  the  trachea." 
Introduction  when  tiie  patient  is  sitting.  In  this 
case  tile  typical  tcclinic  of  autoscopy  with  all  its 
details,  must  be  applied,  the  short  autoscopy  spatula 
lieing  replaced  by  tile  longer  spatula-tube,  the  size 
of  wiiicli  will  be  deterniiiied  according  to  directions 
already  given.  Lsually  no  great  dilliculties  of 
orientation  arise  in  this  respect  witli  adults;  but 
when  the  longer  tube  is  being  used,  and  the  iiand 
placed  as  mentioned  on  page  101,  great  care  must 
be  used  to  avoid  lateral  deviations  and  going  too 
deep,  as  it  is  easy  to  pass  across  the  ei)iglotlis  into 
the  hy|X)pharynx.  It  is  only  necessary  to  present 
the  entire  glottis,  as  far  as  the  ncigiiborhood  of  the 
anterior  commissure,  when  a  view  of  the  trachea 
from  the  larynx  is  desired.  Utherwi.se  it  is  enough 
to  present  the  last  third  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  com- 
plete autoscopy  requires  a  much  stronger  displac- 
ing pressure  than  is  necessary  for  passing  the  tube. 
'■'■■     1   •  ■   ■■  etui   i.f  the    tulic    ])rcsses    tiic  larvnx 


fit.   i.     Inlfodaciion   o(   ihc   inner   lutx.      Ilruninii*. 

case  of  children,  as  they  re<|uirc  special  consider- 
ation. It  has  been  stated  iK-forc  that  with  the  long, 
narrow  tubes  which  were  used  formerly,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hrynx  was  only  effected  by  means,  of 
special  instruments,  which  might,  as  pilot  bougies, 
serve  for  blind  intubation,  or.  like  Killian's  divided 
<pn»n1.T.  r«-ndrr  the  autoscopic  passage  of  the  larjnx 
;..,v-i',;,  \\  i,,  M  my  double  tul>e  is  used  these  meth- 
■••'-  ary.    The  spatula  tul)c  can  always 

' "    ■'  :tliout  further  exi)edients,  and  only 

I'l"  *  -■  ■     -  which  arise  from  the  different  |»o- 

Miinns  of  the  patient  have  to  Ik-  considered.  .Ml 
tr.i.  tirfvlifonchosropic  examinations,  if  scientifically 
■  .irrin!  .It.  begin  with  direct  laryngoscopy,  and 
!'M\  !■<  .Ir.  i.|e«l  into  three  stages,  which  the  beginner 
i-  r...   .mrndrd  to  follow  pedantically. 

'  ■^' iL'r  I.  Presentation  of  the  lingual  surface 
,<i  •}■,   .•■iijlottis. 

■■-^UKt  11.  Pa.4sage  l>e)-ond  the  epiglottis;  auto- 
Kopic  displacement. 


I'm.   *.     0|>rralion   with   llic   furcr|.«.     IlrunuiKt. 

backwards,  in  accordance  witii  the  counter-pres- 
sure iirocedurc,  so  tliat  when  introduction  is  ef- 
fected there  is  only  a  comparatively  slight  pressure 
of  displacement.  Patients  who  are  difltcuU  to  ex- 
amine may  Ijc  afforded  consi<lerable  relief  by  tlie 
employment  of  the  counter-pressure  method.  ( )f 
course,  the  couiiter-pressor  cannot  be  emiiloycd ;  but 
the  action  of  the  instrument  may,  to  sfune  extent, 
l)e  obtained  by  manual  displacement  ni  the  lar\nx. 
Unfortunately,  the  left  hand  will  n-^t  be  able  to  be 
used  to  protect  liie  lips  and  teclli.  and  a  particu- 
larly careful  manipulation  will  cnnscijnently  be 
necessary.  The  passage  of  the  larynx  may  lie  fur- 
ther facilitated  by  the  following  cxjicdiciils :  The 
subject  should  \ic  asked  to  breathe  calmly,  slowly 
and  deeply,  and  the  attitude  liins  assutned  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  passing  the  tube.  If  is  not 
of  much  consequence  whether  complete  aiwiuction 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  obtained,  because  the  sloping 
end  of  the  tul)e.  if  exactly  in  the  midflle  line,  can 
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easily  part  them  without  causing  much  incon- 
venience. It  is  only  when  anesthesia  is  incom- 
plete that  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  the  wedge- 
shaped  end  of  the  tube  in  a  sagittal  direction,  in 
order  to  separate  the  apposed  vocal  cords.  When 
there  is  much  resistance,  the  passage  of  the  tube — 
after  it  has  been  well  greased  and  wanned — may 
be  facilitated  by  not  pushing  it  with  the  right  hand, 
but  manipulating  it  with  short  leverage  movements 
by  means  of  the  left  index  finger.  All  friction 
against  the  teeth  and  the  left  hand  is  thus  avoided, 
and  the  tube  advances  gradually  without  jerks." 

The  litriter's  method.  The  writer  has  worked 
out  a  simple  method  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Brunings'  except  that  only  one  tube  is  used  and 
the  position  of  the  head  is  different.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  straight  method  of  direct  laryn- 
goscopy nearly  five  years  ago,  the  writer  has  used 


Fig.    5.      Introduction   in    the   lateral    |...s.ti.  ui.      I;i  iniiiigs. 

a  method  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy  which  seems 
much  simpler  than  other  methods.  The  basis  of 
the  method  is  the  straight  position  of  the  head  as 
used  in  direct  laryngoscopy  and  upper  esophagos- 
copy  which  have  succeeded  so  admirably  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  employed  them.  The  patient 
is  seated  on  a  low  chair  with  a  comfortable  back; 
the  pharynx  is  anesthetized  with  a  twenty  per  cent, 
solution  of  alypin  applied  with  a  curved  applicator. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  small  laryngoscope 
is  passed  until  the  epiglottis  comes  into  view.  The 
larynx  is  now  brushed  over  with  alypin  applied  on 
a  straight  applicator  through  the  laryngoscope.  As 
in  direct  laryngoscopy  the  tube  is  passed  between 
the  left  bicuspid  teeth  with  the  head  straight.  The 
epiglottis  is  now  hooked  forward  and  the  larynx  in- 
spected. If  the  vocal  cords  are  still  sensitive, 
more  alypin  is  applied  to  them  and  a  long  applicator 
loaded  with  the  same  drug  is  pushed  between  the 
cords  and  down  to  the  bifurcation,  which  usually 


deadens  the  trachea  sufficiently.  The  laryngoscope 
is  now  withdrawn  and  the  bronchoscope  rubbed 
with  sterile  vaseline.  The  head  is  held  as  straight 
as  possible;  in  many  patients  it  is  almost  perfectly 
straight,  while  in  others  it  is  slightly  extended. 
Compared  with  all  other  methods,  the  head  may  be 
described  as  straight  in  every  case.  The  patient 
opens  his  mouth,  and  with  the  eye  looking  through 
the  long  tube,  it  is  passed  between  the  left  or  right 
bicuspid  teeth.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  use  the  right 
side  of  the  mouth,  since  it  is  easier  to  enter  the 
left  bronchus  from  that  side  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  in  to  the  right  bronchus.  The 
bronchoscope  is  passed  with  the  right  hand,  while 
the  left  index  and  middle  fingers  rest  on  the  lower 
teeth  to  act  as  a  pilot  and  to  steady  the  tube  in  its 
descent.  The  tube  slips  down  easily,  pushing  the 
tongue  out  of  the  way,  and  the  epiglottis  quickly 


Fig.   6.      Introduction   in   the   ventral   position.      Brunings. 

comes  into  view.  This  movement,  which  is  sim- 
ply pushing  the  tube  straight  down,  may  be  called 
the  first  movement.  The  second  movement  con- 
sists in  pushing  the  end  of  the  tube  backward 
against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  then  reversing 
the  movement  to  pull  the  epiglottis  forward.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  larynx  comes  into  view 
and  the  third  movement  is  soon  finished  by  pushing 
the  tube  between  the  cords  by  a  gentle  rotary  mo- 
tion. It  is  better  to  turn  the  instrument  so  that  the 
long  end  will  insinuate  itself  between  the  cords 
first  so  that  the  tube  will  follow  without  difficulty. 
In  passing  the  tube  no  account  is  taken  of  whether 
the  cords  are  separated  or  not.  The  method  has 
been  described  as  consisting  of  three  movements ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tube  enters  the  trachea  so 
quickly  that  the  three  movements  seem  to  be  only 
one.  It  takes  a  few  seconds  to  get  the  tube  into 
the  trachea.  Since  the  head  is  straight,  there  is 
no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  bronchoscope. 
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After  trjing  all  methods,  the  writer  believes  this 
to  be  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  ol  passing  the 
bronchoscope.  He  is  convinced  that  it  will  work 
in  all  patients  and  that  larger  tubes  tlian  nine  milli- 
meters will  pass  into  tiie  trachea  with  ease  be- 
cause, as  emphasized  above,  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed. If  a  patient  iiapixns  to  be  particularly 
nervous,  the  writer  gives  large  doses  of  bromide 
of  soda  for  a  day  beforehand  or  a  dose  of  mor- 
phine and  hyoscine  hypodermatically  a  half  hour 
before  the  examination.  The  cases  in  which  such 
measures  have  to  be  taken  are  rare,  but  they  are 
of  the  greatest  help  occasionally.  Wiien  the  bifur- 
cation is  reached,  if  the  tube  has  been  passed  from 


I  IK  raxinii    the    ninr    millimeirc    brom:ho»co|>c    uilhoui    Ihc 

a- •  •' -    <^;arablc    •peculum.      The    broncbuKutH:    hat    |tai*cd    be- 

■--        '  il  cotdt  >nj  U  in  the  trachea.     Thii  patient  had  very 

-'-)  which  account!  (or  the  lact  that  the  hea<l  i*  tome- 

The    mcthixl    is    eaiier    »hen    Ihc    hcaii    i>    almott 

the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  getting  into  the  left  bronchus.  .\t 
no  time  during  the  examination  is  the  head  in  much 
extension  and  the  "straight  method  of  bronchos- 
copy" is  a  reality.  The  writer  long  ago  gave  up 
separable  specula,  pilots,  etc.,  for  passing  bron- 
rliosrofus  because  they  are  needless  and  disagree- 
able to  the  patient.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  beginner  to  sec  the  landmarks  through 
a  small  tube,  hut  he  soon  masters  this  difficulty 
atul  tli<-  work  becomes  easy.  The  writer  often 
p.isscs  thf  five  millimeter  tube  by  this  method  for 
practice  in  training  the  eye  to  see  throuch  a  small 
tube.  The  writer  has  given  his  method  the  name 
of  "straight  bronchoscopy,"  because  the  head  is 
often  straight  imtil  the  bronchosco|)e  passes  into 
the  trachea.     For  this  method  the  Jackson  instrtj- 


11  cuts  arc  best  because  they  are  so  easily  handled; 
iliey  are  just  the  riglit  leiiglii  for  easy  and  tjuick 
inaiiipulation.  In  looking  for  a  foreign  body  in  an 
aihili  untler  local  anaesthesia,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  si>ray  a  ten  per  cent,  alypin  solution  into  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  lor  fear  i)f  disturbing  the  ob- 
ject by  accideiitly  touching  it  witli  tlie  applicator. 
The  spray  tube  is  introduced  through  liie  bron- 
choscope. With  the  liead  stniiglit  one  finds  that 
the  patient  is  usually  ]K'rfectly  comfortable  and 
that  one  can  take  his  time  in  examining  tiie  trachea 
and  bronchi.  Tiie  writer  has  often  during  a  demon- 
stration of  the  different  parts  of  tlie  resjiiratory 
tract  kept  the  tube  in  as  long  as  4.^  minutes  with 
little  iliscomfori  to  the  |)atient. 


I'"iK.    H.       I'.>«»inii    llic    l)ronchc'«<..i|ic    Ihiuugh    Ihr    large    iir|iaral>le 
•fctuliim    wilh    the    palirnl'a    hcail    uii    the    lalilc.      lilher    ancathctU. 


IlRoNrilOSrofV    IN   TIIF.  StTlNF.   ItlSlTIdX. 

7  he  /-ioyci-  position.  Jackson  uses  this  j)osition 
for  passing  the  brf)nchoscope  with  the  patient  on 
the  table.  .\s  described  in  the  chapter  on  direct 
laryngoscopy,  the  P.oyce  position  consists  in  pulling 
the  iieafl  and  shoulders  over  the  end  of  the  table 
while  a  trained  assistant  sits  to  the  right  of  the 
()|Krati>r  and  hobis  the  head.  Tiie  operator  sitting 
on  a  low  stool,  passes  the  separaliie  speculum  with 
the  left  haiul  and  hooks  the  epiglottis  forward,  ex- 
jwising  the  larynx.  The  bronchoscope  is  then 
passed  through  the  laryngoscope  and  between  the 
cords  into  the  trachea.  The  separable  speculum  is 
removed  and  the  cxamiiiatif>n  proceede«l  witii.  Tlie 
same  objections  which  were  enumerated  under  di- 
rect laryngoscopy  hold  true  against  the  "Hoyce  po- 
sition" in  tracheo-brr>nfhoscopy.     Tlie   writer  con- 
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tends  that  the  cramped  position  of  the  operator 
and  the  unnatural  position  of  the  patient  are  not 
conducive  to  the  best  work.  He  therefore  pro- 
poses to  suggest  another  position  which  he  be- 
Heves  will  be  easier  for  beginners.  Jackson  has 
become  wonderfully  expert  with  this  position,  but 
for  other  operators  it  is  difficult.  This  position  is 
rarely  used  unless  the  patient  is  to  be  given  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic. 

Bniniugs'  method.  "Xormally  this  is  done  with 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back  while  an  assistant 
supports  his  hanging  head  in  such  a  way  as  en- 
tirely to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  In  this, 
just  as  in  autoscopy,  too  much  strain  at  the  outset 
must  absolutely  be  avoided,  and  the  surgeon  should 
perform  the  first  stage  in  a  more  or  less  upright 
position.  The  position  of  the  electroscope  follows 
from  the  general  rule  which  requires  the  lamp  to 
be  directed  sagitally  to  the  patient.  The  left  hand 
should  then  resume  the  position  in  which  it  pro- 
tects the  lips  and  teeth  and  insures  the  medial  di- 
rection of  the  tube.  During  stage  II.  of  the  auto- 
scopic  displacement,  the  patient's  head  must  neces- 
sarily be  lower,  so  that  the  surgeon  can  resume  a 
sitting  position..  Here  again  the  protection  of  lips 
and  teeth  must  be  remembered,  and  no  advance 
should  be  made  in  the  manner  indicated  until  the 
autoscopic  presentation  is  obtained.  Introduction 
in  the  dorsal  position  is  rendered  difficult,  not  only 
because  topographical  relations  are  reversed,  but 
because  the  electroscope  has  to  be  manipulated  in 
an  unaccustomed  manner,  and  the  direction  of 
autoscopic  pressure  is  inconvenient.  It  is  therefore 
advisable,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
some  preliminary  practice  in  autoscopy  on  sitting  pa- 
tients, the  introduction  being  made  by  the  surgeon 
standing  behind  the  patient's  back.  The  phonation 
(sound  of  breathing)  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
three  stages  carefully  observed.  When  introduc- 
tion in  the  dorsal  position  presents  insuperable 
obstacles,  it  is  usually  possible  to  succeed  in  the 
following  manner:  Put  the  patient  over  on  his  left 
side,  having  the  head  supported,  and  then  introduce 
exactly  as  in  the  sitting  position.  When  the  tube 
is  in  the  trachea,  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
moved  on  to  his  back,  because  the  lateral  position 
becomes  tiring  for  the  surgeon.  I  have  found  that 
this  introduction  in  the  lateral  position  generally 
succeeds  fairly  easily  even  with  inexperienced 
operators.  The  lateral  position  appears  to  offer  no 
advantages  for  the  further  pursuit  of  the  examina- 
tion ;  in  esophagoscopy  the  opposite  is  the  case,  be- 
cause the  unaccustomed  relative  positions  make 
orientation  even  more  difficult.     No  doubt  excep- 


tions must  occasionally  be  made — for  instance, 
when  there  are  objections  to  having  the  head  hang- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  table  (in  the  case  of  elderly 
people),  or  if  it  is  desired  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  bronchiectatic  secretion  by  raising  the  diseased 
side  of  the  lungs." 

The  writer  never  uses  the  supine  position  without 
general  anesthesia,  since  he  has  always  succeeded 
in  examining  patients  in  the  sitting  position  under 
local  anesthesia.  The  method  to  be  described  is 
practicable,  however,  for  more  than  once  the  larynx 
has  been  examined  in  the  supine  position  with  head 
straight  under  local  anesthesia  and  exactly  the 
same  position  is  used  in  passing  the  bronchoscope. 
For  bronchoscopy  under  general  anesthesia,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  method  is  the  simplest 
and  quickest  of  all  methods.  There  are  two  ways 
of  passing  the  tube,  both  of  which  will  be  described. 
The  table  used  is  one  of  average  heighth  with  or 
without  a  leaf  that  can  be  lowered. 

Bronchoscopy  with  the  separable  speculum.  The 
patient  lies  on  two  cushions  which  are  just  thick 
enough  to  allow  the  head  to  fall  to  the  plane  of 
the  table  when  the  small  cushion  is  removed.  This 
must  be  carefully  regulated  before  the  anaesthetic 
is  administered  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  after 
the  operation  begins.  The  writer  has  two  cushions 
which  are  suitable  for  all  patients.  With  the  pa- 
tient etherized  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  oper- 
ator, standing  to  the  left  of  the  table,  passes  the 
large  or  small  separable  speculum  according  as  a 
large  or  small  bronchoscope  is  to  be  used,  between 
the  left  bicuspid  teeth,  hooks  the  epiglottis  upward 
and  exposes  the  larynx.  The  bronchoscope  is  then 
passed  through  the  laryngoscope  and  the  eye  is 
transferred  to  the  smaller  tube.  When  the  vocal 
cords  come  into  view,  the  bronchoscope  with  a 
gentle  twisting  motion  is  slipped  bet^veen  them  into 
the  trachea.  The  long  tube  is  now  steadied  by  an 
assistant  while  the  operator  removes  the  separable 
speculum  and  directs  that  the  cushion  under  the 
head  be  removed  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  to  the 
plane  of  the  table.  The  operator  now  takes  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  on  an  ordinary  stool 
and  takes  charge  of  the  bronchoscope.  It  will  gen- 
erally be  found  that  the  head  is  too  low  and  a  small 
pillow  will  have  to  be  placed  under  it.  In  this  meth- 
od it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
shoulders,  which  is  so  important  in  the  "Boyce 
position."  Having  adjusted  the  head  at  the  proper 
height,  the  tube  is  pushed  down  easily.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  head  is  only  slightly  extended. 
When  the  bifurcation  is  reached,  the  operator  turns 
the  head  with  the  left  hand  while  the  right  guides 
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the  tube  into  the  bronchus  to  be  explored.  Since 
the  patient  is  asleep,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  chang- 
ing the  tube  to  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  if  neces- 
san',  but  usually  it  will  be  found  that  one  can  enter 
the  two  bronchi  with  equal  ease  from  the  left  side. 
The  writer  has  been  surprised  more  than  once  at 
the  slight  movement  of  the  head  required  to  pass 
the  tube  into  the  bronchi.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  move  the  head  antero-posteriorly,  since  the  pil- 
low of  proper  thickness  attends  to  that.  While  the 
preliminary  movements  may  sound  complicated,  it 
requires  only  a  few  seconds  to  get  the  broncho- 
scope into  the  trachea  and  to  push  it  further  down. 
The  many  advantages,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  will 


the  tube  between  tlie  cords  as  under  local  anesthe- 
sia, though  gentleness  in  manipulating  instruments 
is  always  necessary.  This  method  is  probably 
more  quickly  executed  than  the  first  method,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  for  the  beginner,  because  the 
small  tube  is  passed  upside  down  so  to  speak.  After 
the  tube  passes  the  vocal  cords,  the  position  of  the 
head  is  regulated  as  above  and  the  examination  is 
proceeded  with.  The  writer  has  found  these 
methods  perfectly  satisfactory  under  general  anes- 
thesia and  believes  they  (xjssess  many  advantages 
over  other  methods.  To  begin  with,  the  work  is 
simplified  in  that  fewer  assistants  are  needed ;  the 
onlv  assistants  absolutelv   necessary  are  an   anes- 


■r   bronchofcopy.       tiead  on  Ihe  tabic.       No   Iraind 
»■  rjr.      Hovcmcnti    of    head    controlled    by    operator'^ 

l''-  position    of    the    operator    i«    pcrfcttly    comfortable. 

Thii    p  >ai   n    IS   (tillable    for   adults   and    children. 

be  pointed  out  under  the  other    method  of  bron- 
choscopy. 

Bronchoscopy  'u'itltoul  the  separable  speculum. 
The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  for  the 
first  operation  except  that  the  head  is  slightly  ex- 
tended. The  operator  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  pa.sses  the  bronchoscope  between  tlie  right  or 
left  liirn^pid  tccth ;  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  are  placed  between  the  teeth  to 
act  as  a  pilot.  The  tube  is  passed  down  until  the 
(    '■  mcs  into  view  when  the  long  point  is 

.'  ,'ainst    the    wall   of   the    pharynx    and 

p'j -'''J  I'ghtly  downward  and  then  upward  to 
hook  the  epiglottis  out  of  the  way.  The  larynx  is 
now  exposed  and  the  tube  is  carried  between  the 
vrval  cords  by  the  same  twisting  or  rotary  motion 
'•cd  above.  Under  general  anesthesia  one 
:>t  ha%c  to  exercise  the  same  care  in  passing 


thetist  who,  after  the  patient  is  asleep  and  the  tube 
introduced,  stands  to  one  side  and  gives  ether  as 
may  be  needed,  and  a  nurse  to  load  the  instruments. 
No  assistant  is  needed  to  hold  the  head  because 
throughout  the  procedure  the  head  is  on  the  table. 
.\gain  the  operator  sits  on  a  high  stool  and  manip- 
ulates the  instrument  from  a  comfortable  position 
which  increases  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  work.  Thirdly,  the  instrument  is 
passed  with  the  hc.id  in  a  nmre  natural  position 
than  in  other  methods  and  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  arm  as  in  the  "Boyce  position";  and.  fourthly, 
it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  less  extension  of 
the  head  is  nccessar)-  than  in  other  methods,  since 
it  is  exactly  similar  to  bronchoscopy  under  local 
anesthesia.  In  older  children  the  same  methods  arc 
used :  in  younger  children,  no  anesthesia  is  used  and 
the  head  must  be  extended  slightly  more  to  pass  the 
bronchoscope  by  these  methods.     Jackson  uses  the 
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"Boyce  position'  in  children  as  in  adults.  Brunings 
advises  a  special  set  of  instruments  for  children 
and  makes  some  statements  which  exp>ert  broncho- 
scopists  in  this  country  will  not  endorse.  His  views 
on  endoscopy  in  children  are  so  at  variance  with 
those  held  in  this  country  that  the  writer  thinks  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  copy  his  chapter  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  He  says:  "When  I  mentioned  the 
use  of  direct  laryngoscopy  and  tracheo-broncho- 
scopy  in  the  case  of  small  children,  I  did  not  lay 
any  special  stress  on  it,  as  I  wished  to  detail  the 
normal  procedure  as  clearly  and  comprehensively  as 
possible.  On  account  of  the  unusual  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  direct  examination  of  children,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  employ  numerous  varia- 
tions of  methods,  but  additional  instruments  are 
also  very  useful  in  certain  cases.  If,  then,  the  un- 
doubted importance  that  the  method  must  assume 
in  the  hands  of  children's  specialists  is  considered, 
no  further  excuse  for  the  inclusion  of  thi^  chapter 
is  necessary.  The  difficulties  in  examining  chil- 
dren lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  relative  smallness 
of  the  parts  to  which  the  endoscopic  apparatus  mnsc 
be  adapted.  The  diameter  of  the  bronchoscope 
tube  is  reduced  to  7.6  millimeters,  and  approaches 
the  limit  at  which  orientation  or  the  manipulation 
of  instruments  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye  is 
possible.  In  addition  to  this  the  restlessness  of 
children,  their  tendency  to  spasm  and  salivation, 
the  forcible  respiratory  movements  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi,  and,  above  all,  the  increased  danger 
of  collapse  owing  to  the  use  of  cocaine  or  a  general 
anesthetic,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  endo- 
scopic treatment  of  children  }-ields,  however,  such 
gratifying  results  that  it  surpasses  in  importance 
the  endoscopy  of  adults.  In  this  connection  I  need 
only  mention  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  of  which 
far  more  than  half  occur  in  childhood.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  Gottstein,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  frequently,  the  series  of  111  cases  of  for- 
eign bodies  which  he  treated  bronchoscopically 
show  the  following  age  distribution : 
Age  (years)  ..0-1  1-2  2-6  6-12  12-18  18-63 
Foreign   bod...  6        11      35       17  6  36 

Taking  the  percentages  it  is  seen  that  the  period 
from  birth  to  six  years  embraces  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  all  cases;  the  period  from  birth  to  twelve 
years  old,  sixty-nine  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  entire  pe- 
riod from  twelve  to  sixty-three  is  responsible  for 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  The  instruments  contained 
in  any  normal  set  usually  suffice  for  small  children, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  an  instrument  which  is  strong 
and  big  enough  for  the  examination  of  grown  men 
is  not  exactly  the  most  suitable  for  small  children. 


I  will  therefore  describe  some  special  instruments 
and  their  degree  of  importance  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial advantages  attaching  to  their  use.     For  general 
use,  the  composition  of  a  set  suitable  to  children's 
requirements  will  be  given,  and  the  children's  spe- 
cialist can  confine  himself  to  these.     In  the  mechan- 
ical  construction   of   my   broncho-electroscope,   the 
application  of  force  which  the  autoscopic  displace- 
ment in  adults  entails  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  special  handle   which   I  constructed  with  this 
object  is  neither  necessary  nor,  in  many  cases,  con- 
venient for  the  examination  of  children.     For  lower 
tracheoscopy,   which  is  so  much  more   frequent  in 
children,   the   handle  is   inconvenient,  owing  to  its 
length  and  weight  being  relatively  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  small  tracheal  funnel.     The  mech- 
anism,  also,   whereby  the  lamp  can  be  pushed  to 
one  side,  is  not  of  much  use  in  children,  as  their 
delicate  air  passages  do  not  permit  of  the  lateral 
pressure  bound  up  with  this  maneuver.     I   would 
advise,  if  the  equipment  is  very  complete,  that  the 
universal  electroscope  should  be  used  for  children. 
The  lamp  and  projection  apparatus  are   the  same 
as  in  my  broncho-electroscope,  but  the  light  handle 
affords  more  easy  manipulation  in  those  cases  where 
the  employment  of  force  is  not  necessary,  and  where 
the  tube  must  lie  close  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
(tracheal  fistula,  etc.).    The  mechanism  of  the  mir- 
ror holders  is  also  very  convenient  in  examining 
children.     By  pressure  of  the  thumb  it  is  clipped 
in  position  above  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and 
when  the  pressure  is  removed  it  flies  back  into  its 
original  position.     I  have  often  used  the  instrument 
to  great  advantage  in  lower  tracheo-bronchoscopy. 
A  special  spatula  is  particularly  desirable  in  direct 
laryngoscopy  of  children,  and  I  have  devised  one  to 
meet  the  case.     The  instrument  is  grooved  and  has 
a  somewhat  broad  fish-tail  end,  the  upper  half  is 
bent  round  to  form  a  kind  of  box,  which  is,  how- 
ever, open  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  instruments  and  their  manipulation 
at  an  angle.     I  must   further  recommend  the  use 
of  the  five  normal  bronchoscopic  tubes  through  a 
tube,  No.  1.5,  of  7.75  millimeters  diameter,  which 
is  more   suited  to   children's   requirements,  and  is 
midway  between  No.  1   (7  millimeters),  and  No.  2 
(8.5  millimeters).     It  is  made  of  tempered  steel. 
Exact  observation  in  the  neighborhood   of   a  tra- 
cheotomy   wound     (diflScult    decanulation)     makes 
necessary  the  use  of  a  special  'tracheal  funnel,'  such 
as   I   have   figured  in   Fig.   86.     The   sloping  end 
serves  for  the  earlier  use  with  a  mandrin,  and  al- 
low'S  a  complete  inspection  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  wound.     The  tracheal   funnel  is  manufactured 
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:i  three  sizes — 5,  6.5  and  8  millimeters  in  diameter. 

1  he  longest  size  does  very  well  for  direct  laryn- 
^'iscopy  of  infants.  The  extreme  narrowness  of 
tlie  tubes  for  children  makes  operating  "nnder  com- 
plete ocular  control"  largely  an  illusion.  1  have, 
iinwever,  had  a  forceps  of  17  centimeters  long  con- 

tructcd,  which  can  be  held  and  manipulated  very 
delicately  owing  to  its  shortness  and  absence  of 
any  lengthening  mechanism.  Its  small  end  pieces 
are  interchangeable.  The  instrument  is  very  useful 
for  the  e.xtraction  of  ditTicult  foreign  bodies,  and 
1  have  also  used  it  for  the  removal  of  diphtheretic 
meinhrane  fmni  the  brnnchi.      It  is  fnrtluT  advisa- 


ble to  have  an  extra  thin  pump-tube  and  wo<j|  car- 
rier. 

Aiuslhesia.     Wherever  painting  under  guidance 

uf  a  mirror  is  possible  in  older  children,  the  method 

'!•     :il)cd    for  adults   should  be   adopted,  but   the 

•  J  aiie  solution  should  never  be  stronger  than  ten 

l>cr  cent.     A  short,  bent  steel   wool   carrier  or  a 

ri.i^.il   i>r. .U-  is  more  convenient  than  the  painting 

ill  childien  reliance  must  be  placed 

liy  palpation,  as  a  spray  is  out  of 

1.     It  usually  suffices  to  bring  the  epi- 

view  with  a  tongue  spatula — though  this 

•ten   not  possible — and   to  paint   its  laryngeal 
:;:ue  with  a  cur^-ed  wool  carrier  more  or  less 
■  iii'li-r  visual  control,     .^s  a  rule,  however,  the  fin- 
ist  !«•  passed  into  the  larynx,  and.  guided  by 
inting  done  as  well  as  jKissibie.     In  in- 
i.....    :;icsia  must  be  dispensed  with.     In  induc- 
ing anesthesia,  the  great  tendency  that  small  chil- 


dren lia\e  to  subglottic  swelling  should  always  be 
remembered,  and  the  painting  should  therefore  be 
proceeded  witli  very  cautiously.  If  any  laryngeal 
dyspnea  is  present,  any  painting  is  contraindicatcd. 
In  laryngeal  atTeciions  of  unknown  nature,  it  is  ad- 
/isable  to  make  the  e.xaminatiun  without  anesthesia 
— as  often  as  can  be  done — t>r  to  use  a  general 
anesthetic.  General  anesthesia  siiould  be  used  for 
prolonged  or  es|>ecially  difficult  ixaminations,  and 
should  be  limited  to  those  conditions  in  which  ab- 
solute stillness  is  essential.  It  is  obvious  that  gen- 
eral anesthesia  is  more  often  neces.sary  in  bigger 
children,  as  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  siill 
spontaneously,  and  any  compulsion  is  merely  a 
prelude  to  other  difficulties.  However,  at  this  age 
indirect  laryngoscopy  is  often  practicable. 

Position.  The  sitting  or  upright  position  is  a 
great  help  in  examining  children.  The  child  should 
be  held  almost  in  the  position  usual  for  adenoid 
operations,  but  need  not  be  so  completely  wrapped 
up  in  a  blanket.  The  head  must,  however,  be  able 
to  be  moved  passively,  so  that  a  second  assistant  is 
almost  indispensable.  I-"or  prolonged  anesthesia  the 
lying  position  is  almost  indispensable,  but  a  short 
anesthetic  may  be  administered  without  danger 
while  the  child  is  sitting  up.  The  lying  position 
further  facilitates  the  fixation  necessary  for  accu- 
rate examinations  or  operations  under  local  anes- 
tliesia.  and  diminishes  disturbances  caused  by  the 
I>rofuse  salivation.  A  somewhat  higher  table  is 
necessary  for  examinations  in  this  position,  and  the 
top  should  be  covered  with  a  light  cloth  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  patient  firm. 

Bxainitialion.  The  method  which  has  already 
l>ecn  descrilnrd  will  serve  for  direct  laryngoscopy 
both  in  the  sitting  and  lying  i)ositions,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  a  general  anesthetic 
is  used  some  degree  of  compulsion  will  be  neces- 
sary in  making  the  examination.  Not  only  is  no 
hel|)  obtainable  from  the  patient,  such  as  the  as- 
sumi)tinn  of  a  suitable  jxisition.  light  breathing, 
holding  the  tongue,  ph(»natinn.  etc..  but  every  device 
has  to  Ik;  use<l  to  overcome  active  opposition.  The 
child  jerks  its  head,  bites  the  spatula,  and  moves 
the  base  of  the  tongue  in  all  directions,  so  that  a 
typical  observation  of  the  third  movement  can 
never  be  relied  upon.  In  a<ldition  to  this  must  |jc 
considered  the  hopeless  tendency  that  the  pharynx, 
pars  supragloftica  laryngis  and  the  glottis  slmw 
towards  sphincter-like  cli»ure.  and  that  even  in  the 
momentary  intervals  of  relaxation  the  r)|)ening  is 
usually  hidden  by  a  foaming  mass  of  pent-up  secre- 
tion; whilst  a  recrillectioii  of  the  delicacy  and  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  parts,  and  the  ever-present 
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necessity  for  the  utmost  caution,  often  discounted, 
however,  by  sudden  movements,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  difificulties  involved  in  the  examination 
of  children.  Forunately,  however,  there  are  gleams 
of  sunshine  even  in  this  difficult  task.  Children 
are  as  a  rule  very  suitable  for  autoscopy,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  plasticity  of  the  soft  parts  and 
the  easy  mobility  of  the  vertebral  column,  but  also, 
as  Wild  pointed  out,  on  account  of  the  transition 
from  the  pars  laryngea  pharyngis  to  the  axis  of 
the  bronchi  being  straighter  than  in  the  adult.  A 
relatively  wider  tube  spatula  can  therefore  be  used, 
or  better  still,  my  grooved  children's  spatula  with 
open-sided  box.  Orientation  is  facilitated  with  this 
latter  instrument,  so  that  full  electroscopic  illumina- 
tion is  obtained,  and  the  first  and  the  second  move- 
ments can  be  readily  carried  out  and  a  large  field 
of  vision  secured.  The  spatula  should  not  be  held 
too  obliquely,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mid- 
line on  account  of  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  should 
be  minimized  by  using  the  handle  previously  de- 
scribed. A  further  maneuver  consists  in  waiting, 
and  using  the  brief  moment  of  inspiration  for  the 
introduction,  and  in  allowing  an  assistant  to  pump 
away  the  accumulated  saliva  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  "suction  spatula"  which  I  formerly  used  did 
not  come  up  to  expectation,  for  as  in  the  case  of 
other  similar  instruments,  the  saliva  was  only  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
suction  holes ;  it  is  better  simply  to  put  the  pumping- 
tube  into  the  throat.  The  use  of  the  gag  is  often 
advantageous.  Children's  necks  are  very  easily 
moved,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  head 
is  not  unduly  extended.  The  maintenance  of  the 
larynx  presentation,  when  once  it  has  been  attained, 
is  usually  easy,  but  the  view  is  apt  to  be  limited  to 
the  short  period  of  inspiration.  Whether  center- 
pressure  autoscopy  may  be  an  advantage  in  chil- 
dren is  as  yet  unproved.  The  procedure  would 
scarcely  diminish  the  autoscopic  pressure,  as  this  is 
in  any  case  very  moderate. 

Direct  tracheo-bronchoscopy.  Loiver  method. 
There  are  no  material  differences  from  the  pro- 
cedure as  carried  out  on  adults.  It  is,  however, 
very  important  in  children  with  permanent  trache- 
otomy tubes  to  use  the  short  tracheal  funnel  de- 
scribed above,  as  this  facilitates  the  accurate  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  the  trachea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wound,  and  is  especially  useful 
in  the  region  of  the  subglottic  space.  In  examin- 
ing the  air  passages  the  powerful  movements  of 
the  lumen  during  respiration  are  very  striking.  Oc- 
casional forced  expirations  often  bring  about  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  lumen  accompanied  by  a 


cough-like  stridor.  In  the  region  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  the  movements  of  the  lumen  are  very  trou- 
blesome, as,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa, 
the  chance  of  satisfactory  orientation  is  often  de- 
pendent on  the  fleeting  sight  of  the  lumen  obtained 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration.  I  have  often  noted 
this  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  Every  advance  should 
be  made  cautiously,  and  where  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  is  suspected,  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory  until 
every  branch  on  both  sides  has  been  presented,  into 
which  the  foreign  body  might  have  been  sucked. 

Upper  method.  The  upper  tracheo-broncho- 
scopy of  small  children  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
endoscopic  pressures,  and  when  the  difficulties  ap- 
pear insuperable,  beginners  should  be  well  advised 
to  perform  immediate  tracheotomy,  rather  than  ex- 
haust the  patient  by  fruitless  attempts  at  introduc- 
tion. If  it  is  thought  advisable  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination under  local  anesthesia,  the  technic  of 
cocainization  described  for  direct  laryngoscopy 
should  be  followed,  and  the  air  passages  can  be  co- 
cainized through  the  tube  after  the  larynx  has  been 
passed.  The  indications  for  general  anesthesia  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  To  the  spe- 
cial technic  there  mentioned  should  be  added  the 
recommendation  that  the  autoscopic  cocainization 
of  the  larynx  should  not  be  undertaken  until  anes- 
thesia is  fairly  deep,  as  the  initial  increase  of  reflex 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  salivation  render 
the  presentation  of  the  larynx  more  difficult.  It  is 
helpful  to  pull  the  tongue  out  a  little  to  limit  its 
movements,  whilst  the  use  of  a  gag  is  often  an 
advantage.  The  introduction  of  the  tube  calls  for 
special  mention,  as  departures  from  the  technic  nor- 
mally applicable  to  adults  are  often  inevitable.  I 
shall  put  the  normal  procedure  in  the  first  place, 
the  autoscopic  introduction  with  the  aid  of  a  spat- 
ula in  the  second  place,  and  the  blind  introduction 
with  a  mandrin  in  the  third  place.  I  will  discuss 
the  various  procedures  in  this  order,  and  will  then 
consider  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

1.  The  direct  introduction  of  the  tube  spatula  is 
naturally  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  diminished 
field  of  vision  in  children,  than  is  ordinary  auto- 
scopy with  a  broad  spatula.  If  the  difficulties  ap- 
pear insuperable  in  the  lying  position,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  in  the  sitting  position,  as  I  consider 
that  this  position  is  permissible,  for  a  short  time, 
even  under  a  general  anesthetic.  If  this  fails,  in- 
troduction in  the  left  lateral  position  may  be  suc- 
cessful. 

2.  For  autoscopic  introduction  with  the  aid  of  a 
spatula,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  the 
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larynx  with  the  autcscopy  spatiib ;  this  is  then  di- 
rected somewhat  obliquely,  and  the  tube  spatula  in- 
tnxluced  by  its  side  and  pushed  through  the  glottis. 
The  electroscope  is  then  removed  from  the  auto- 
scopy  spatida  and  titted  to  the  tube  which  has  been 
introduced.  Before  the  introduction,  the  light  of 
the  electroscope  must  be  centered  for  the  tube  that 
is  to  be  introduced,  and  should  not  be  interfered 
with  again. 

3.  Some  authors  prefer  to  introduce  the  tube 
blindly  under  the  guidance  of  the  fingers.  To  do 
this,  a  good  elastic  catheter  should  be  used  as  a 
mandrin.  This  should  project  from  three  to  four 
centimeters  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  should 
be  bent  with  the  finger  so  that  it  finds  its  way  over 


^^/ 
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ri(.  iz 
the   i[Mj^ii)ins.      When   withdrawing  the  mandrin, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  tube  is  deep  enough 
in  the  trachea;  otherwise  the  tube  may  slip  out  as 
ell.     This  enumeration  shows  that  a  number  of 
methods  of  introduction  are  available,  and  they  can 
all  be  employed  in  the  dilTerent   positions  of   the 
I'ody.     An    estimation    of    their    relative    practical 
onh  is  difficult  to  come  by,  as  personal  predilec- 
tions-experience   with    intubation    or     familiarity 
with    endoscopic    routine — plays    so    large    a    part, 
it  ion  is  a  comparatively  easy  procedure, 
nally  I  have  not  much  ex|)ericncc  of 
not  in  keeping  with  the   fundamental 
iilc  that  tiic  eye  should  guide  the  hand. 
1  only  advise  its  .idoption  by  those  acoistomcd  lo 
It  in  i-ave«  of  extreme   urgency,  such   as  sudden 
t  even  in  them  1  would  urge  the  practice 
y,  as  it   is   so  indispensable  on   other 
^' rounds.     Of  the  autoscopic  methods,  1  would  sug- 


gest that  the  l)iginni.r  employ  the  direct  introduc- 
tion in  the  sitting  position,  especially  as  this  may 
be  done  under  general  ancbtiieMa  if  the  manipula- 
tion is  fairly  rapid,  .\iicr  some  practice  in  this 
procedure,  a  trial  can  be  made  ui  the  somewhat 
analogous  procedure  of  imroduciinii  in  the  left 
lateral  i>osition.  The  localization  ui  ihc  delicate 
epiglottis  is  often  difficult  in  children,  owing  to  their 
restlessness  and  profuse  secretion  of  saliva.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  details  of  the  first 
movement  be  slurred  over,  but  the  root  of  the 
tongue  should  be  carefully  deliiud,  so  tliat,  when 
the  tube  spatula  is  held  obli(|uely,  it  is  possible  to 
see  along  the  side  of  it,  the  instrument  thus  serving 
for  illumination  and  as  a  tongue  spatula.  If  this 
maneuver  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  pro- 
cedure detailed  under  heading  2,  with  the  auto- 
scopic use  of  the  llat  box  spatula.  Good  anesthesia 
an"d  complete  fixation  are  indispensable  fur  the  last 
method,  as  both  hands  are  occupied.  It  should  al- 
ways be  a  rule  never  lo  undertake  difficult  bron- 
choscoi)y  ill  sm;ill  children  without  projjer  i)repara- 
ioi)>  lor  assistance  ;is  regards  lixatinn,  anesthesia, 
and  possible  tracheotomy.  The  rules  framed  for 
adults  must  be  accurately  follnwed  in  perf(jrming 
ljronchoscoi)y.  It  has  already  l)een  mentioned  that 
the  larynx  of  a  child,  which  is  very  narrow  in  pro- 
jjortion  to  its  trachea,  alluw.s  the  use  of  relatively 
wider  tubes  on  account  of  its  plasticity.  Tlie  mo- 
bility of  the  tube  is  a  great  advantage,  but  never- 
theless orientation  is  always  diliicult,  on  account  of 
the  limited  held  of  vision  and  the  strong  respiratory 
movements.  A  powerful  light,  clean  inner  tube, 
and  the  use  of  children's  forceps  and  immping  tube, 
render  operative  procedures  easier.  In  conclusion 
I  would  lay  stress  on  the  dangers  of  a  too  pro- 
longed bronchoscojjy  in  children,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  exact  observation  of  the  general 
condition,  and  on  the  jKjssibility  of  subbe<)Ueiit  sub- 
glottic swelling.  The  value  (jf  oxygen  inhalation 
in  this  last  condition  is  very  great." 

While  not  wishing  to  criticise  I'.runiiigs"  views 
in  this  chajHer,  the  writer  feel.s  that  the  present 
status  of  tracheo-broiichipscopy  demancls  that  he 
take  exception  to  certain  statements  in  it.  In  a 
former  chapter  the  writer  said  that  he  had  been 
tinablc  to  find  any  s|>ecial  description  nf  direct 
laryngoscopy  in  children.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
seen  the  chai)ter  devoted  to  children,  and  he  now 
wishes  to  take  up  certain  statements  contained  in 
it  and  to  discuss  how  they  differ  from  the  methods 
used  in  America.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think 
from  his  own  experience  that  Mrunings  cinj)hasizcs 
too  strongly  the  difficulties  of  the  examination  of 
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the  larynx  in  children.  While  it  is  true  that  all 
methods  are  difficult  to  the  beginner,  the  writer  is 
not  willing  to  concede  that  the  work  is  as  difficult 
as  Brunings  would  have  us  believe.  He  uses  no  anes- 
thetic and  the  five-millimeter  tube  in  small  children 
to  pass  the  larynx  and,  while  bronchoscopy  is  more 
difficult  in  them  than  in  adults,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  see  and  to  work  through  the  smaller 
tube.  Brunings  claims  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  manipulate  forceps  through  a  five-millimeter 
tube,  but  his  claim  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  For- 
eign bodies  are  often  removed  through  this  tube, 
and  after  a  little  practice  one  can  see  through  it 
distinctly.  With  the  forceps  devised  by  Large, 
quite  enough  room  is  left  to  see  through  the  tube 
and  to  remove  foreign  bodies.  As  the  writer  has 
said  above,  one  should  practice  with  the  small  tubes 
at  every  opportunity;  the  eye  soon  learns  to  see 
through  it  and  it  becomes  almost  as  easy  to  work 
through  it  as  the  larger  tubes.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  method  of  illumination  in  the  Jackson 
instrument  is  better  for  small  tubes  than  Brunings' 
electroscope.  In  children  over  five  years  of  age, 
the  seven-millimeter  tube  can  be  used;  but  in 
younger  children  it  is  safer  to  use  the  smaller  tube 
because  it  can  be  kept  in  the  trachea  longer  without 
danger  of  edema  of  the  glottis.  Jackson  has 
rightly  said  that  the  great  danger  of  edema  lies  in 
the  use  of  large  tubes,  and  for  this  reason  one 
should  be  careful  about  using  the  seven-millimeter 
instrument  in  small  children.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  trachea  in  a  child  is  short  and  the 
diameter  is  much  less  than  in  the  adult,  so  that  one 
can  sometimes  see  a  foreign  body  through  the 
laryngoscope,  especially  if  it  is  of  any  size,  for 
such  objects  do  not  get  into  the  bronchi.  A  small 
tube  about  eight  inches  long  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  reach  these  objects  in  the  trachea.  The  writer 
advises  all  bronchoscopists  to  become  expert  with 
the  small  tubes  and  to  use  them  in  little  children 
in  preference  to  the  seven-millimeter  instrument. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  American  bron- 
choscopist  will  agree  with  Brunings'  views  as  to 
anesthesia  in  children.  The  use  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  for  painting  the  larynx  in  older 
or  younger  children  is  dangerous  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  is  never  justifiable.  It  is  safer  to  use 
ether  if  one  feels  that  the  child  must  have  an  anes- 
thetic, but  in  all  cases  seen  by  the  writer  up  to  ten 
years  of  age  it  has  not  been  necessary.  In  direct 
laryngoscopy  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  no  anesthetic  is  necessary  for  either  examina- 
tion or  operation.  In  children  beyond  the  age  of 
ten    years,    the    indirect    method    usually    succeeds. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  further  about 
position  in  direct  laryngoscopy.  The  writer  feels 
that  the  supine  position  with  the  head  straight  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  sitting  position  in  the  case  of 
children  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  prove  it. 
One  has  only  to  try  the  two  positions  to  be  con- 
vinced. The  writer  has  never  seen  the  difficultie& 
enumerated  by  Brunings  under  "examination"  if 
the  child  is  securely  pinned  in  a  sheet  and  the  head 
held  straight — not  over  the  end — on  the  table.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  child  to  struggle  much, 
under  such  conditions,  and,  as  described  above,  the 
examination  usually  takes  only  a  few  seconds.  The 
writer  cannot  imagine  anything  easier  in  tube  work 
than  the  examination  of  the  larynx  in  children,, 
provided  the  head  is  straight  and  the  proper  tube 
is  used. 

The  examination  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  with 
the  head  in  the  "Boyce  position"  is  the  same  as  in 
adults  with  the  head  and  shoulders  over  the  end! 
of  the  table.  The  tube  is  passed  in  the  same  way 
and  the  operator  assumes  the  same  position. 

The  writer's  method  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy  in 
children.  The  methods  are  practically  the  same 
as  described  for  adults  except  that  the  smallest  pos-^ 
sible  tube  is  used.  Under  five  years  of  age  the 
seven-millimeter  is  never  used,  while  over  that  age 
it  can  be  passed  without  much  danger  of  edema.. 
In  children  below  the  age  of  two  years,  the  writer's, 
favorite  tube  is  Jackson's  five-millimeter  tracheo- 
scope, which  is  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  bron- 
chi and,  on  account  of  its  short  length,  is  easily 
manipulated.  It  is  always  passed  without  the  sep- 
arable speculum  with  the  head  on  the  table  and 
slightly  extended.  There  is  so  little  resistance  in 
a  child's  throat  that  the  tube  is  easily  passed  and, 
with  slender,  short  forceps,  one  can  work  success- 
fully through  it.  It  is  always  well  to  give  atropine 
before  examining  the  trachea;  children  stand  it 
well  and  it  dries  up  secretions  so  completely  as  a 
rule  that  no  pump  is  needed.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  writer  uses  the  straight  position  of  the  head  in 
all  his  work ;  he  has  tried  all  methods  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  position  for  the 
Jackson  instruments,  which  he  prefers  to  all  others 
because  they  are  simpler  in  his  opinion  and  more 
easily  handled.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  worked  so  long  and  so  successfully  with 
these  instruments.  He  feels  sure,  however,  that 
with  any  instruments,  the  straight  position  of  the 
head  will  simplify  tube  work.  There  is  one 
thing  in  Brunings'  chapter  which  ought  to  be  re- 
marked upon,  and  that  is  that  he  advocates  that 
children's  specialists  should  be  qualified  to  do  tra- 
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cheo-bronchoscopy.  In  this  country  such  special- 
ists arc  practically  always  medical  men  without 
surgical  training.  The  writer  feels  that  no  |)hysi- 
cian  who  has  not  had  long  practice  in  manipulat- 
ing instruments  in  the  throat  should  atienipt  to  do 
tube  work.  It  is  so  ditticult  that  many  laryngolo- 
gists  do  not  try  to  master  it,  and  it  would  seem 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  medical  man  to  perfect 
himself  in  it.  To  illustrate  the  ease  with  which 
the  bronchoscope  can  be  passed  with  the  head  in 
the  straight  [josiiion.  the  writer  wishes  to  cite  two 
cases  before  taking  up  cases  amenable  to  treatment 
of  trachco-bronchoscopy. 

Case  I : — Four  years  ago,  Ur.  Frank  Keating, 
superintendent  of  the  Home  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  sent  a  feeble-minded  boy  to  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  with  the  history  of  dyspnea  and  cya- 
nosis. The  boy  had  been  out  with  an  attendant 
a  day  or  two  before:  the  attendant  left  hini  for  a 
few  minutes  and  when  he  returned,  the  boy  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  cyanotic  and  gasping  for 
breath.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  dormi- 
tor>-,  where  Dr.   Keating   saw  him.     The  boy  had 

he-  •  '   with  papers  and  the  supposition  was 

tl  robably  fjottcn  a  piece  into  the  trachea. 

'1  i  iL-  years   old,   was   so   terrified   at   the 

sight  oi  tlic  instruments  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  a  general  anesthetic.  The  head  was  held 
straight  on  the  table  and  the  small  separable  laryn- 
goscope  passed,   e.xposing   the    larynx ;    the    scven- 

nv" •  '   '  'onchoscope  was  then   passed   through 

t!  c  into  the  trachea.     The  laryngoscope 

w  and  just  as  the  writer  had  bepim  to 

push  tiic  bronchoscope  down,  the  boy  stopped 
brra'hing  Despite  the  fact  that  the  tube  was  kept 
if.  !  and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to, 

t;  amc  cyanotic  and  it  was  found  ncces- 

s.ji ,  ,-.  ,....vc  the  tnl)e  and  to  suspend  him  by  his 
heels.  He  soon  came  around,  and  when  he  was 
fully  awake  an  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the 
trachea  without  anesthesia,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
acti'>n«  of  fhr  hny  under  anesthesia  demonstrate*! 
tl         ■  II  was   far  down  in  the  trachea, 

••■  would  have  done  no  good.   The 

a-  :n  carefully  given  and  the  bron- 

i'  :ic  second  time.     The  head  was 

i::  1   in   the  "Iloycc  [tosition,"   and 

the  tiiLc  iiii^Iud  quickly  down  to  the  bifurcation,  at 
which  pf^int  the  trachea  was  found  almost  closed 
b-.  the  left  side.     The  bronchoscoi)c 

V  by  the  "scabbard"   trachea  and 

c  condition  was  found  in  the  left 

■iich    was    almost    closed.     The    right 

-  not  afTccted.     A  diagnosis  of  mcdi- 

irc  was  made  with  n  barl  prognosis. 

■.mination  the  boy  breathed  better  tcm- 

•   the  next  day  he  was  much  worse,  so 

t'  ipt  was  made  to  give  hitn  some  relief 

'  ^   '    c  lul>c  again.     lie  was  placed  on  the 

d  immediately  died  Inrforc  anything  could 

A  quick  tracheotomy  with  the  passage  of 

'■  tulic  availed  nothing.     M  the  autopsy  a  mass 


of  glands  which  proved  to  be  tubercular  was  found 
in  the  mcdiastiiuini  pressing;  on  the  iraciiea  and  left 
bronciui.s,  almost  obliteratmg  the  lumen  of  both. 
Thouyii  treatment  was  of  no  avail,  the  diagnosis 
was  made  and  it  was  demon>traied  tliai  straight 
bronchoscopy   was  easy. 

Case  II: — In  December,  IVIO,  J.  .s.,  twentv-oiie 
years  old,  was  referred  to  tlie  writer  by  Dr.  Win- 
chestcr,  of  Charkitte,  .\orth  Carolina,  with  the  his- 
tory of  having  inspired  a  scarlpin  four  days  \>tl-- 
viou.-ly.  Jiie  patient,  while  holding  his  little  niece 
on  his  lap.  grasj^d  with  his  teetii  liic  head  of  a 
scarfpin  which  she  had  ])laced  in  his  mouth.  |ust 
at  this  n-.oment  he  was  compelled  to  cough  and  the 
pin  slipiK'd  down  between  the  vocal  cords  and 
stopped  in  tiie  right  bronciiial  tube  witli  tiie  head 
down.  He  had  experienced  little  or  not  inconveni- 
ence from  the  foreign  body  excejit  that  on  the 
sleeper  the  night  before  the  movement  of  the  train 
had  prevented  his  sleeping  on  account  of  a  sticking 
sensation  in  the  right  chest.  An  .r-ray  picture 
taken  in  Charlotte  sliowed  the  pin  in  the  right  bron- 
chus. That  afternoon  at  the  University  Hospital 
the  writer  attempted  to  remove  the  pin  under  co- 
caine anesthesia.  .After  a  preliminary  injection  of 
moqjhine  and  atropine  no  trouble  was  experienced 
in  passing  the  seven-millimeter  i»ronchoscope.  The 
I>in  was  quickly  located  in  tiic  ri.yht  bronchus  with 
the  point  up  ami  slicking  in  tiie  mucus  membrane. 
Tile  writer  readied  for  iiis  forceps  to  remove  it 
wlien  tile  ])atient  had  a  severe  cougliing  spell  and 
the  pin  disappeared,  .\fter  scarciiing  for  a  wiiile 
and  not  finding  it,  the  writer  thought  it  best  to  wait 
until  the  next  morning  wiien  the  |)atient  would  be 
fresh,  and  anotiier  .r-ray  would  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  disap|)earance.  Tlie  next  day  the  patient 
decided  he  would  take  a  general  anesthetic  for  tiie 
.second  trial.  The  .t-ray  picture  showed  tile  pin 
in  about  its  original  jiosition.  .\fter  tiie  jialient 
was  anesthetized,  tile  nine-millimeter  brfinchoscope 
was  easily  [lassed  through  the  large  sei»aral)le  s|)ec- 
ulum  and  i)etween  the  cords  with  tiie  liead  straight 
on  the  table.  Tiie  speculum  was  removed,  and  the 
head  pulled  over  the  end  of  the  taiile  in  the  "I'.oyce 
position."  In  passing  the  tube  down  in  the  trachea, 
tile  cough  retlex  was  troublesome,  probably  from 
the  irritation  set  up  by  the  tuiie  the  day  before, 
and  cocaine  had  to  be  used  frer|uently.  l-'or  the 
same  reason  and  despite  the  use  of  atropine,  secre- 
tions gave  much  trouble.  I'inally.  hfiwever.  tlie 
bronchus  was  entered  ami  the  pin  located,  the  point 
sticking  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  as  the  dav  be- 
fore. I'rau's  forceps  witii  a  straight  foreign  body 
tij)  were  intro<luce<l  and  the  i>oiiit  of  tiie  pin  pusiied 
down  to  disengage  it  from  the  wall.  It  was  tiieti 
a  simple  matter  to  seize  the  ]x>\\n  aii<l  to  pull  tlie 
pin  up  into  the  bronchosco|»e,  which  proNed  too 
small  for  the  pin  to  pass  througii,  .•.o  tiiiu-,  jiin.  and 
forceps  were  pulled  out  together  .\fter  extraction 
the  pin  measured  three  and  an  eigiitii  inches  l<jng. 
The  [Wlient  ma<le  an  uneventful  recovery  and  three 
days  later  returne<l  to  his  iionie  in  .South  Carolina. 
The  case  of  passing  the  hron>hosroiK-  witii  the  head 
Straight  in  these  two  ca'cs  convincefl  the  writer 
that   the   method   was    fcasil>le   anrl    simple,     .'^incc 
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then  he  has  used  no  other  method  in  bronchoscopy. 
He  is  convinced  that  it,  with  the  body  elevated  on 
cushions,  will  prove  the  simplest  method  for  the 
beginner. 

(To    be    continued.) 


SURGERY   IX   HOMES   BY   THE   GENERAL 

PRACTITIONER.* 

J.  E.  Garrison-,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


In  this  day  of  accessibility  to  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries most  doctors  are  very  prone  to  feel  that 
the  success  of  any  operation  is  to  a  degree  depend- 
ent upon  such  treatment  as  may  be  received  in  an 
institution  equipped  for  their  ever}'  need.  This,  to 
a  certain  extent,  incapacitates  some  physicians  from 
doing  certain  operations  in  the  patient's  home,  while 
others  simply  for  their  own  convenience  do  not 
care  to  do  any  kind  of  an  operation  outside  of  in- 
stitution walls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in- 
numerable patients  who  would  submit  to  operative 
procedures  if  their  physician  would  handle  the  case 
at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  when  elsewhere 
they  will  not  have  it  done  at  all.  j\Iany  people 
still  have  a  fear  of  hospital  entrance  which  cannot 
be  argued  away. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  any  gen- 
eral practitioner  that  there  are  in  his  clientele  dozens 
of  women,  for  instance,  with  lacerations  of  perinei, 
cervices,  etc.,  who  would  probably  agree  to  plastic 
operations  if  the  physician  would  do  the  work  at 
the  patient's  home.  Some  will  readily  go  to  a  hos- 
pital ;  many  who  are  able  to  go  will  not,  and  many- 
are  not  able  financially.     Many  will  not  go  at  all. 

The  term  "general  practitioner"  in  this  article  is 
meant  to  imply  that  the  physician  handles  every- 
thing that  comes  to  him — from  a  colic,  or  obstetrics, 
or  gonorrhea,  to  an  amputation  or  a  laparotomy. 

The  average  physician  upon  graduation  may  not 
be  inclined  nor  feel  competent  to  attempt  some 
forms  of  surgery  that  may  not  be  considered  emer- 
gency in  nature,  and  therefore  refers  many  of  his 
cases  to  some  doctor  who  has  access  to  a  hospital  or 
infirmary.  In  some  cases  the  man  to  whom  the 
patient  was  referred  has  been  known  to  forever 
after  retain  the  patient  in  his  practice. 

If  the  general  practitioner  cares  to  handle  these 
non-major  cases,  the  vast  majority  of  them  can  be 
treated  with  surprisingly  good  results  in  the  pa- 
tient's home,  and  without  trained  nursing,  if  the 
patient  prefers   for  financial  or  other  reasons  not 
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to  enter  an  infirmary.  This  is  not  to  be  construed 
in  any  sense  as  an  argument  against  hospital  care. 
It  is  only  to  show  that  everything  is  not  dependent 
upon  it,  and  that  the  general  practitioner  can  add  to 
his  usefulness  and  income  without  detriment  to 
the  interest  of  his  patient. 

If  the  general  man  feels  "shaky"  about  his 
knowledge,  he  has  as  much  access  to  his  anatomy, 
works  on  operative  surgery,  etc.,  as  any  one  else 
had  to  the  same  information.  In  fact,  he  should 
be  absolutely  sure,  if  possible,  of  what  he  is  going 
to  do,  and  to  this  end  it  is  advisable  for  him  to 
take  post-graduate  courses  in  operative  work  that 
he  may  the  more  successfully  attempt  this  prac- 
tice. The  patient  who  prefers  to  have  some  sur- 
gical intervention  done  at  home  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  have  a  first-class  operation  as  is  the 
better  situated  patient  who  can  afford  all  the  luxu- 
ries and  conveniences  of  a  private  infirmary  com- 
bined with  the  skill  of  an  expert.  Therefore,  this 
paper  is  not  advocating  the  attempt  to  do  work  by 
incompetents,  but  just  the  contrary.  Any  doctor 
can  prepare  himself  to  do  this  work  if  he  will  fol- 
low the  outlines  given  above. 

Any  physician  who  has  handled  a  large  mining 
camp  practice  knows  the  great  number  of  serious 
injuries  the  miner  receives,  and  the  success  in  treat- 
ment achieved  in  these  cases — the  vast  majority  of 
which  never  darken  the  door  of  a  hospital.  There 
are  even  many  major  amputations  done  by  the  gen- 
eral man  in  the  country  with  brilliant  success  which 
are  never  heard  of  by  his  more  fortunately  situated 
city  brother.  Frequently  emergency  laparotomies 
are  done  by  the  general  man  in  isolated  regions, 
especially  for  gun-shot  wounds,  where  a  wait  for 
trains  to  convey  the  patient  to  a  city  institution 
would  spell  disaster. 

With  a  White  dental  foot  drill,  using  the  ordi- 
nary dental  burrs,  many  cases  of  open  fractures 
have  been  wired  with  marked  success.  Those  who 
have  used  the  dental  drill  for  this  purpose  will 
probably  agree  that  it  is  a  far  better  instrument  for 
the  purpose  than  the  ordinary  hand  bone  drill,  and 
in  some  instances  it  has  even  been  used  in  trephin- 
ing the  skull. 

Among  the  large  number  of  surgical  procedures 
which  the  general  practitioner  can  do  as  success- 
fully at  the  patient's  home  as  in  a  hospital  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

All  trachelorrhaphies  and  perineorrhaphies,  all 
dilatations  and  curettments,  paracenteses  abdominis 
for  acites,  most  amputations  of  extremities  which 
involve  parts  of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder  joint, 
and  of  the  lower  extremity  below  the  knee,  opera- 
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ions  for  hemorrhoids  and   tistulac,  buboes,  cxci- 
:uns  of  lianhulin  glands  and  most  other  accessible 
■  ienectomies,    including    tonsillectomies    and    ade- 
»ids.  circumcisions,  operations  for  small  accessible 
neurisms,  a  great  many  lipomas,  harelips,  emer- 
gency   enucleations   of    the    eye,    certain    kinds    of 
mor  orthopedic  corrections,  amputations  of   the 
'  n-ix  uteri,  correction  of  bipartate  uteri,  most  of 
e  major  kinds  of  simple  closed  fractures,  para- 
ciitesis  of  the  bladder  when  an  imperforate  stric- 
:rc  suddenly  interferes,  removal  of  foreign  objects 
irom  any  portion  of  the  body,  various  lacerations, 
removal  of  many  kinds  of  accessible  polypi,  all  ob- 
stetrical operations  which  do  not  involve  mutilation 
of  the  mother. 

The  educational  preparation  of  the  physician  has 
already  been  referred  to  above.  If  the  case  is  not 
an  emergency  one,  and  permits  the  doctor  to  ap- 
point an  hour  for  operation,  as,  for  instance,  a 
perincorrliaphy  ( and,  by  the  way,  the  woman  is 
most  often  the  subject  for  all  these  o{)erations), 
the  patient  should  be  very  thoroughly  examined — 
heart,  lungs.  bl<iod,  urine,  etc. — and,  if  necessary, 
built  up  with  the  re<juisitc  treatment.  The  day 
before  the  operation  a  printed  card  should  be  left 
with  the  patient  or  some  responsible  member  of  the 
family,  on  one  side  of  which  is  detailed  the  follow- 
11^  matter: 

Oper.\tion. 
To-morrmc  Morning  at  S  O'clock. 
For  S'ursf: 

(Check  each  order  as  it  is  complied  with.) 
■  o-day: 
Prepare  room  by  removing  all  surplus  furniture. 
Wipe  carefully  the  ceiling  and  all  the  walls  with 
a  dry  cloth. 
To-night: 
Clean  windows  and  doors  and  their  facings  with 

a  damp  cloth,  using  soap  and  hot  water. 
Do  not  sweep,  but  clean  floor  with  a  mop,  using 
soap  and  hot  water. 
!  o-morrow  morning: 
U.-.vf  r.  (Hy  at  8  o'clock: 

S  l^llon  bucket  of  water  that  has  cooled 
ijoiling. 
I         r..!  gallon  bucket  of  boiling  water. 
'  M  of  boiling  water. 

room  hate: 

■ -yringe. 

I-    ;r    tr.iight,  plain  chairs. 

'  'in-  -  1  .i!I  center  table. 

Tlir- «   IkiwIs  or  granite  wash  basins. 

One  bar  toilet  soap. 

One  small  tub  or  slop  jar. 


(-)nc  quilt. 

Two  sheets. 

Twelve  towels. 

One  kitchen  table  or  ironing  board  with  legs. 

One  hammer  and  four  small  nails. 

Un  the  reverse  side  of  this  card  should  be  printed 
the  following  matter,  which  is  for  the  patient's  per- 
sonal attention : 

OrER.\TIOX. 

To-morroic  Morning  at  S  O'clock. 
For  patient: 

(Check  each  order  as  it  is  complied  with.) 
To-night: 

Early  ligin  supper. 

Full  body  bath,  and,  if  the  patient  is  a  woman, 
hot  douche  of  plain  water. 

Salts  or  oil  three  hours  after  supper. 
To-morrow  m anting: 

N'o  breakfast. 

Warm  soap  suds  enema,  and,  if  the  patient  is  a 
woman,  hot  douche  of  plain  water. 

Bathe  privates,  thighs   and  buttocks. 

Have  on  clean  gown  only. 

Each  article  specified  above  suggests  its  use. 

A  printed  diet  card  with  tlie  special  diet  for  each 
patient  indicated  thereon  should  be  given  to  the 
member  of  the  family  or  other  person  who  is  to 
act  as  nurse.  This  minimizes  chances  for  error  to 
occur  on  this  score. 

The  morning  hour  is  selected  for  these  opera- 
tions because  it  gives  the  patient  all  day  fo  recover, 
and  there  is  much  less  liability  of  the  doctor  having 
to  be  recalled  during  the  night. 

The  bed  may  be  left  in  the  room  where  the  oi)er- 
ation  is  to  be  done,  provided  it  is  not  stirred  up, 
and  that  the  TiMm  is  large  enough  otherwise. 

When  the  physician  arrives  next  morning  he  has 
with  him  his  antiseptics,  sterile  dressings,  etc.,  and 
his  instruments  collected  together  the  night  before 
and  tied  in  a  towel.  I'pon  reaching  the  house, 
which  should  be  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  a[)i>ointed  for  the  operation,  he  places  the  tied 
instruments  in  the  dishpan  of  boiling  water  for  the 
half  hour.     Special  sterilizers  are  unnecessary. 

The  patient  is  invariably  given  as  a  routine  an 
injection  of  mori)hine.  atrojjine,  and  strychnine. 
Whether  the  strychnine  is  ni  any  l)cnefit  or  not, 
its  administration  docs  no  hann.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  practice  may  be  empirical,  however.  There 
is  no  denying  that  this  preliminary  treatment  cer- 
tainly does  allay  dread  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
and  allow  a  chance  for  sleep  or  rest,  and  freedom 
from  pain  for  some  time  after  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. 
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Ether  is  probably  the  anesthetic  of  choice  for  a 
home  operation,  on  account  of  its  cost,  ease  of  ad- 
ministration, and  its  great  safety.  The  anesthetist 
ought  to  arrive  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  des- 
ignated for  the  operation,  giving  the  patient  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  anesthetized  on  the  bed  or  on  the 
table,  as  is  more  convenient.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  either  physician  be  late,  because  fre- 
quently the  patient  will  for  that  account  postpone 
the  operation,  and  perhaps  not  have  it  done  at  all. 

The  doctor  prepares  himself  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  anesthetic,  and  the  patient,  after 
she  is  on  the  table  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  op- 
eration, but  wants  to  bear  in  mind  that  operations 
done  in  the  patient's  home  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  more  dependence  upon  continuous  use 
of  antisepsis  during  the  operation  than  upon  asep- 
sis. With  this  idea  constantly  uppermost  he  will 
experience  very  little  trouble  in  readily  adapting 
himself  to  the  situation,  and  soon  learn  to  like  the 
work  in  this  field. 

By  using  leg  holders  there  is  no  need  of  having 
more  than  three  people  in  the  room  identified  with 
the  operation — the  anesthetist,  the  physician,  and 
the  person  who  is  to  assist  him.  In  many  cases  this 
assistant  could  be  the  doctor's  wife.  In  almost 
every  neighborhood  there  is  always  some  woman 
who  is  rather  anxious  to  be  considered  able  to  help 
in  operations,  and  the  physician  can  give  her  work- 
ing instructions  as  to  what  is  meant  by  being  sur- 
gically clean,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  this 
woman  will  take  to  the  work.  There  is  hardly  ever 
any  need  of  having  a  graduate  nurse  for  the  as- 
sistant, though  it  is  more  convenient.  Of  course, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  regular  assistant  on  account  of 
having  someone  able  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the 
operator.  Even  an  emergency  abdominal  opera- 
tion in  the  country  can  be  done  with  just  three  per- 
sons. For  the  class  of  operations  listed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper  there  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  more  than  the  anesthetist,  the  operator,  and 
the  assistant. 

The  conclusions  herein  are  derived  from  a  series 
of  these  operations  covering  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  embracing  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  various 
operations  combined.  In  the  series  referred  to 
there  were  seven  emergency  gun-shot  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  which  were  operated  upon  in  the 
country. 

The  mortality  rate  in  operations  done  in  the  resi- 
dence has  been  zero,  except  that  of  the  seven  ab- 
dominal gun-shot  cases  three  died. 

1626  South  Eleventh  Avenue. 


PRACTICAL     PROCTOCLYSIS.       DESCRIP- 
TION OF  A  SIMPLE  APPARATUS. 
M.  IVERSEN,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Stoughton,  Wis. 


Proctoclysis  is  a  method  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  of  us  and  very  little  that  is  new  is  likely  to 
be  presented.  To  me  this  subject  has  been  of  great 
interest  since  its  inception,  and  I  have  utilized  the 
procedure  extensively.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
we  do  not  employ  it  enough.  I  attribute  the  good 
results  in  my  abdominal  operations  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Fowler's  position,  abundant  drainage 
wherever  indicated,  and  to  proctoclysis. 

I  usually  employ  normal  salt  solution  (0.6%)  as 
recommended  by  Murphy,  using  up  to  ten  pints, 
and  then  I  drop  to  half  normal  solution,  since  it 
has  been  shown  by  T.  Lawson  (1908)  and  by 
H.  H.  Trouth  (1912)  that  tap  water  is  absorbed 
as  readily  as  if  not  more  readily  than  a  saline  solu- 
tion without  any  deleterious  results.  An  excess  of 
sodium  chloride  is  harmful  as  is  evidenced  by  drop- 
sical changes  in  the  tissues.  In  nephritis  I  use  tap 
water  only,  as  salt  seems  to  interfere  with  the  secre- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Murphy  states  that  "this  is 
worthy  of  consideration  when  we  realize  that  the 
patient  receives  three  and  a  half  thousand  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  grains  of  salt  every  twenty-four 
hours,  depending  on  the  manner  of  preparation, 
when  being  forced  on  an  average  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  pints  in  twenty-four  hours."  Trouth 
states  that  tap  water  relieves  thirst  better  than  salt 
solution,  and  some  of  his  patients  stated  that  they 
could  taste  the  salt  whenever  the  saline  was  re- 
sorted to.  I  have  found  that  unheated  water  of 
room  temperature  is  readily  absorbed  from  the  rec- 
tum. It  is  particularly  effectual  and  harmless  in 
fever  cases,  for  we  know  that  cold  water  by  the 
mouth  is  relished  much  more  than  hot  water,  no 
matter  how  sick  the  patients  are,  and  especially  is 
this  true  when  they  have  fever.  Many  collapse 
cases  that  have  icy  cold  extremities  accompanied 
by  cold  perspiration  will  on  examination  be  found 
to  have  high  rectal  temperature.  Why  aggravate 
such  a  condition?  The  indication  is  to  draw  the 
blood  and  heat  to  the  surface  and  to  the  extremi- 
ties and  this  must  be  accomplished  by  means  other 
than  proctoclysis. 

Proctoclysis  is  nearly  always  administered  by  the 
drop  method  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  drops  per 
minute.  It  has  been  found  that  when  a  greater 
amount  is  given  at  one  time,  even  with  intervals  of 
rest,  the  rectum  soon  becomes  intolerant  and  ex- 
pels the  liquid  so  that  the  whole  treatment  must  be 
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abandoned.  When  the  rectal  temperature  is  sub- 
normal, no  amount  of  heat  by  proctoclysis  at  the 
rate  of  si.xty  drops  per  minute  can  possibly  be  ef- 
fected. Drainage  cases  will  take  much  more  water 
so  long  as  the  drainage  is  cfTective.  By  combining 
drainage  and  proctoclysis  the  peritoneum  and  even 
a  curetted  uterus  is  made  to  exercise  a  secreting 
function  instead  of  absorption.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  proctoclysis  it  should  frequently 
be  combined  with  hypodermatoclysis  and  venous  in- 
fusion, as  in  cases  where  we  wish  to  prevent  throm- 
bosis, in  anemic  or  sclerotic  patients  or  patients  in 
a  nm-down  condition.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
perform  hypodermatoclysis  on  the  table  as  soon  as 
the  patient  is  under  the  anesthetic,  giving  one  to 
three  pints,  and  after  the  operation  give  a  rectal 
injection  of  one  quart  while  the  patient  is  still  on 
the  table.  Proctoclysis  may  then  be  begun  one 
hour  or  so  later,  after  the  patient  has  been  put  to 
bed.  Such  treatment  will  tend  to  prevent  or  eradi- 
cate shock. 

I  have  used  proctoclysis  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  In  puerperal  fever  and  toxemia,  in  infec- 
tions such  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and 
in  alcoholism  where  the  quiet  muttering  delirium 
had  set  in.  Also  after  abdominal  and  g>nccologi- 
cal  operations,  especially  if  there  was  suspicion  of 
ileus  or  of  infection,  or  when  hemorrhage  had  oc- 
curred, the  individuals  ranging  from  infancy  to 
xtrcnjc  old  age. 

I  have  also  resorted  to  proctoclysis  for  the  pur- 
IHisc  of  rectal  feeding  by  adding  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Trommer's  malt  extract  with  diastase 
to  each  pint  of  water.  During  the  past  summer  I 
had  an  adult  subsist  during  the  first  week  follow- 
ing an  oj>cration  for  volvulus  of  the  signoid,  on  this 
alone,  until  normal  nutrition  was  reestablished.  Of 
late  the  drop  method  has  been  used  very  success- 
fully in  Germany  in  the  form  of  intravenous  infu- 
sion ( .Nf.  Friedman,  Munch^n,  mcd.  Wochnschr., 
May,  1913)  in  thirty  cases.  Friedman  gives  from 
forty  to  100  drops  a  minute  continuously  for  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twenty- four  hours  to  sup|X)rt  the 
patient  until  he  has  passed  the  crisis  and  reaction 
has  set  in.  In  threatening  or  desperate  cases  where 
other  methods  of  infusion  act  too  slowly  or  are 
unreliable,  he  adds  alternately  <mc  grain  of  digalen 
or  adrenalin  .solution  every  hour  or  two.  <  )thcrs 
have  applied  Murjihy's  method  through  the  apiHrn- 
dix  after  doing  an  api>endicostomy  ( N.  K.  Allen, 
;.  A.  M.  A..  1910 >.  In  Murphy's  Clinits  of  Oclo- 
<  r,  1913,  is  an  account  that  he  gave  Q.d'/c  sf)lution 
;   calcium  chloride  by  proctoclysis  to  a  jaundiced 

•man  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  coagulation  ni 


the  blood  so  that  an  oi>cratioii  could  be  performed. 
The  drop  method  has  also  been  used  for  giving  sal- 
varsan  by  the  rectum.  So  universal  has  the  use 
of  proctoclysis  become  that  rme  can  hardly  take 
up  a  medical  journal  witliom  reading  something 
about  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  .-Vmerican  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1904,  Murphy  explained  his  mctluKl.  and  in 
1906,  Le  Conte  (Annals  of  Surgery)  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  results  he  had  observed  in 
Murphy's  clinic.  The  apparatus  was  composed  of 
a  so-called  fountain  syringe,  a  large  rubber  tube, 
and    a    va).';n:il    tiji.      It    was    quite    i)rimitive    and 


operated  by  static  i>ressure.  On  .\ugust  17.  1W7, 
Moynihan  describe<l  a  similar  api)aratus  in  the 
London  Lancet.  It  was  diflicult  for  the  nurse  to 
handle  and  the  lie<l  was  frequently  soiled  as  a  re- 
sult. (Jn  .April  IS.  I'HIX.  ( i.  !'..  I.awson  publislied 
an  account  of  his  "rigulator."  which  consisted  of 
a  medicine  dropper  fitted  to  the  barrel  of  a  glass 
syringe.  This  has  In-en  modified  by  many  and  was 
the  original  idea  of  the  drop  method  that  made  the 
Murphy  proctoclysis  practical. 

Macalpine  i  Lancet.  June.  V^^)  dcscrilu-d  a 
ver>'  complicated  apj)aratus  by  wliich  he  could  warm 
the  liquid  on  a  small  stove  heate<l  1)\  an  .iut<imatic 
lamp,  and  also  count  the  drops  .is  they  ftll  into  the 
funnel.  He  calculated  that  whin  Moynihan  called 
for  one  pint  an  hour,  he  nuant  ninety  drops  per 
minute.  Now.  sixty  drops  i>tr  niituitc  is  thought  to 
l)e  .ilKiut  right.  Dr.  <  ).  H.  Kll>crt.  of  St.  Louis, 
invented  an  electric  imit  through  which  he  ran  the 
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tube  close  to  the  rectum,  delivering  the  saline  solu- 
tion warm.  We  now  have  several  other  heating 
devices.  In  the  /.  A.  M.  A.,  April  17,  1909,  Mur- 
phy published  a  drawing  of  his  above-mentioned 
primitive  apparatus  which  did  the  work  as  well  as 
any  until  then.  B.  B.  Wecksler,  /.  A.  M.  A.,  added 
a  can  surrounding  it  and  containing  hot  water.  In 
March,  1909,  G.  Y.  Saxon  arranged  a  similar  con- 
trivance and  his  apparatus  afterwards  sold  for 
$12.00.  He  also  insulated  his  tubes  with  asbestos 
and  regulated  the  flow  by  a  pinch-cock.  All  these 
seemed  too  artistic  and  complicated  to  me.  All  had 
a  tendency  to  make  the  apparatus  expensive  and 
cumbersome. 

Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  keep  the  solution  in  the  can  constantly 
hot.  In  October,  1909,  Harlein  (/.  A.  M.  A.) 
and  I.  ^I.  Garrat  (/.  A.  M.  A.)  reported  the  use 
of  their  vacuum  bottles,  the  former  an  inverted  one, 
the  latter  an  upright  one.  A  modification  of  Har- 
lein's,  mounted  on  legs,  by  P.  Magnuson  (Surg., 
Gynec.  and  Obst..,  February,  1910),  sells  for 
$12.00.  He  added  a  thermometer  near  the  anus, 
and  no  doubt  discovered  that  the  water  reached 
the  anus  quite  cool.  P.  Wroth  (Surg.,  Gynec.  and 
Obst.,  November,  1909)  took  up  the  discarded  fun- 
nel method,  but  ran  his  tube  practically  between  two 
hot-water  bags  near  the  anus.  The  Meinicke  sa- 
line solution  heater  of  1914  is  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  proctoclysis 
armamentarium,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  is  a 
metal  fountain  syringe  with  a  metal  tube  through 
which  the  rubber  tube  is  drawn. 

I  have  tried  for  several  years  to  perfect  an  appa- 
ratus that  would  embody  the  correct  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  a  practical,  simple  form,  and  in  June, 
1909,  I  published  my  first  report  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  This  appa- 
ratus was  tried  out  by  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  and 
he  reviewed  it  in  the  yearbook  for  1910,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sharp  and  Smith,  he  uses  it  now  in  the 
Mercy  Hospital.  However,  I  have  again  improved 
it  so  that  to-day  it  is  a  more  simple,  practical,  and 
durable  yet  scientifically  accurate  apparatus.  "The 
more  simple  the  appliance  the  more  practical  it  will 
prove"  (Murphy). 

My  apparatus  (Fig.  1)  consists  of  a  can  with  a 
spout  in  which  two  stopcocks  are  successively  at- 
tached, one  for  starting  or  stopping  the  flow,  the 
other  for  dividing  it  into  drops.  After  the  latter 
is  set  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  adjustment 
again,  as  the  flow  can  be  stopped  or  started  by  the 
first  cock  at  any  time.  Next  to  the  cocks  there  is 
a  return  pipe,  the  liollow  handle  of  the  can,  for  the 


relief  of  back  pressure  of  gases  or  of  liquid.  My 
two-way  dropper  (Fig.  2)  is  connected  to  the  spout 
by  rubber  tubing.  The  regulation  of  drops  by  all 
former  apparatus  was  difficult  on  account  of  the 
back  pressure  which  caused  the  drops  to  be  irregu- 
lar and  even  stopped  them  entirely  at  times.  In 
the  central  diaphragm  of  my  dropper  is  a  tube  run- 
ning downwards  for  the  drops,  and  one  tube  run- 
ning upwards  for  the  gases.  This  eliminates  the 
back  pressure,  and  the  drop  flow  constantly  and 
regularly,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  concerned.  It 
also  eliminates  one  of  the  rubber  tubes.  I  have 
found  this  dropper  of  great  efiicacy  and  a  trial  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  surgeons  with  large 
experience  with  the  methods  of  proctoclysis  has 
won  for  the  dropper  their  enthusiastic  endorsement. 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  use  the  dropper  should 
never  hang  higher  than  fifteen  inches  above  the 
arms  of  a  grown  person,  so  that  an  excess  of  hydro- 
static  pressure   of   fifteen   inches   can   be   observed 


at  once  by  the  liquid  backing  up  in  the  dropper. 
When  this  occurs,  the  flow  should  be  stopped  tem- 
porarily, as  experiments  have  shown  that  the  larg- 
est hydrostatic  pressure  that  can  be  comfortably 
borne  by  the  rectum  without  revolt  is  fifteen  inches. 
More  than  that  will  cause  the  tip  to  be  expelled 
and  the  liquid  discharged  into  the  bed.  The  pa- 
tient soon  learns  to  watch  the  dropper  and  to  call 
the  nurse  when  he  sees  the  solution  back  up.  The 
drops  should  be  adjusted  to  flow  about  sixty  per 
minute  and  about  one  pint  should  be  given  per 
liour  with  one  intermission  after  every  two  hours. 
"Less  than  eight  pints  in  twenty-four  hours  is  of 
little  use"  (Murphy). 

I  use  a  rectal  tip  (Fig.  2)  with  an  aluminum 
head  with  a  number  of  large  holes  in  it,  and  insu- 
lated by  rubber  outside  of  the  anus.  The  bulb  is 
automatically  retained  above  the  internal  sphincter 
and    is   not   easily    expelled.      When    the    liquid    is 
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started  wann,  at  about  120°  F.  in  the  can,  it  can- 
not very  well  fall  much  below  the  tenijK'raturc  of 
the  room,  the  bed,  and  anus.  The  metal  bulb  rai)- 
idly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  and 
dispeii.ses  the  drops  at  that  tem|)erature.  a  tempera- 
ture which  is  undoubtedly  least  irritating.  When 
only  si.xty  drops  f)er  minute  are  given  the  amount 
of  heat  furnished  or  withdrawn  from  the  patient, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  negligible,  and  one  need  not 
give  any  further  thought  to  heating  the  liijuid  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  subnormal  temperature  of  the  rec- 
tum, where  every  possible  precaution  nuist  be  exer- 
cised. In  such  cases  I  place  a  drop-light  of  sixteen 
candle-power  or  one  of  these  electric  contrivances 
for  boiling  water  in  a  tumbler  into  the  can  and  run 
the  rubber  tubing  between  two  hot-water  bags 
placed  near  the  anus.  In  such  cases  the  new  Mein- 
icke  saline  solution  heater  might  prove  serviceable. 
The  body  temjx'rature  and  the  circulation  must  be 
sustained  by  other  more  energetic  means,  such  as 
str}'chnin,  adrenalin,  hot-water  bags,  and  brisk, 
long-continued  rubbing  under  blankets. 
The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are : 

1.  It  relieves  back  pressure  on  the  drops  and  by 
'  rmitting  the  escape  of  gases  gives   comfort   to 

f  patient. 

2.  The  drops  may  be  regulated ;  they  may  be  in- 
spected, counted,  started,  and  stopped  immediately 
without  interfering  with  the  regulator  after  it  is 
once  set. 

3.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  can  be  controlled  and 
\ccss  pressure  prevented. 

4.  The  tip  may  be  left  in  the  rectum  continu- 
isly  for  the  relief  of  gas  pains. 

5.  If  it  is  desired  to  run  a  full  stream  the  liquid 
ill  run  through  both  tubes  in  the  dropi)er,  making 

Its  removal  unnccessar)*.  This  makes  the  apparatus 
practical  as  a  douche  or  enema  container.  .\  drop- 
per with  only  one  o[)eninK  would  not  give  volume 
enough  and  would  therefore  have  to  lie  removed 
when  a  numl)cr  of  ovinces  of  fluid  is  to  be  given 
during  a  short  period  of  time. 

6.  It  prevents  soiling  the  bed  to  a  great  extent. 

7.  It  may  be  susjiended  from  the  bed,  from  a 
:.iil,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  the  bed  table.     It  mat- 

•  rs  not  where  it  is  placed  so  long  as  the  drop[»cr 
not  situated  more  than  fifteen  inches  al)ovc  the 
vcl  of  the  anus. 

\\\-  ..I.-.rvc,  therefore,  that  the  apparatus  as  it  is 

!•■  •!i.         Iirablc,  cheap,  simple,  practical,  and  sci- 

■rrect.     It  may  be  u,sed  for  all  regular 

y  jHirposes,  as  an  instrument  for  |)roc- 

.   d'luchc,   irrigation,   enema,   hy|>o<lcrmato- 

intravenous  infusion,  etc.     A  hospital   will 


need  only  one  set  of  cans  and  the  practicing  physi- 
cian may  utilize  one  can  for  all  his  work.  Such  an 
addition  to  our  armamentarium  is,  1  think,  bound 
to  still  further  popularize  .Murphy's  drop  method 
of  proctoclysis. 

Stulohton  SuRr.iLAL  Hosi-ital. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SPHVGMOM.WOMETER 

CUFF  IX  VE!.\-TO-\'ElN  TR.\.\S- 

FUSION. 

E.  P.  Qlain,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.. 

BiS.MARCK,    N.    D. 


Direct  arteriovenous  transfusion  has  several  dis- 
advantages. .\mong  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  The  necessity  of  sacrificing  an  artery 
(usually  the  radial  i  in  the  donor.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare a  deei)-seated  artery  it  is  fre<inently  necessary 
to  make  a  very  long  incision  and  dec])  intermuscu- 
lar dissection.  Nerve  filaments  form  a  close  net- 
work about  the  arteries  and  larger  nerve  libers  are 
frequently  in  such  close  relation  to  the  artery  that 
the  necessary  dissection  under  local  anesthesia  may 
become  (|uite  complicated.  Hranches  from  the  ar- 
tery demand  careful  ligation,  often  leaving  knots 
in  situations  where  they  may  interfere  later  in  the 
establishment  of  the  anastomosis,  or  the  knots  may 
slip  otT  and  cause  bothersome  bleeding.  Tlie  ar- 
tery may  be  in  a  slate  of  vasoconstriction,  which 
diminishes  the  lumen  greatly  and  favors  stasis  and 
clotting  at  the  place  of  anastomosis,  and  we  have 
no  effective  means  of  overcoming  this  constriction. 

In  a  vein-to-vein  anastomosis  these  objections  arc 
largely  obviated,  and  it  presents  as  a  whole  a  less 
delicate  and  less  time-consuming  operation.  The 
possibility  of  any  transfusion  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  blo<jd  pressure  in  the  blood-vessels  used 
in  the  donor  and  in  the  recipient.  In  a  simple 
vein-to-vcin  anastomosis  this  dilTercnce  is  much 
less  than  in  arteriovenous  anastomosis.  Soresi  for 
this  reason  adv<»cated  vein-to-vein  anastomosis  from 
the  donor's  arm  to  the  recipient's  external  jugular, 
where  the  pressure  is  almost  nil.  .\  more  service- 
able method  is  the  aj)|ilication  of  a  tournifjuet  about 
the  arm  of  the  donor.  This  will  cau.sc  the  veins 
of  the  forearm  to  distend  with  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  the  brachial  artery,  if  the  tourniipiet  be 
accurately  applied. 

.After  having  sacrificed  the  radial  artery  in  a 
few  cases  of  transfusion  and  having,  besides,  ob- 
sc^^ed  the  other  di.sadvantages  mentioned  alwvc,  I 
concluded  to  attempt  a  vein-to-vein  anastomosis. 
The  donor  was  a  powerful  man  with  large  and 
prominent  sulKutancous  veins  on  the  forearm,  and 
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the  recipient  an  almost  exsanguinated  hemophiliac. 
The  posterior  ulnar  veins  were  chosen  in  both  pa- 
tients. A  Brewer's  glass  cannula  dipped  in  hot 
albolin  was  used  for  the  operation,  and  adjusted 
into  the  veins.  In  order  to  raise  the  pressure  in 
the  donor's  veins,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  pneu- 
matic and  controllable  cuff  about  the  arm  might  be 
more  satisfactorily  managed  than  the  usual  elastic 
bandage.  A  sphygmomanometer  cuff  was  there- 
fore applied  around  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and 
inflated  to  a  degree  just  short  of  shutting  off  the 
radial  artery.  All  the  veins  of  the  forearm  became 
greatly  distended,  including  the  one  used  in  the 
anastomosis.  A  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  can- 
nula from  the  vein  of  the  recipient  demonstrated  a 
steadily  flowing  blood  stream  of  great  volume  and 
force.  The  transfusion  was  rapidly  and  satisfac- 
ily  finished. 

I  have  now  had  occasion  to  perform  transfusion 
four  times  (two  in  one  patient)  by  this  method, 
and  I  have  adopted  the  following  general  plan  of 
procedure.  The  two  patients  are  placed  on  prop- 
erly cushioned  operating  tables  with  their  feet  in 
opposite  directions.  The  left  forearm  of  the  donor 
is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  left  forearm  of 
the  recipient  on  a  padded  board  connecting  the 
heads  of  the  two  tables.  A  sphygmomanometer 
cuff  is  placed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  donor's 
arm  and  the  blood  pressure  read.  After  aseptic 
preparation  the  posterior  ulnar  vein  of  the  donor 
is  dissected  out  by  an  assistant  while  a  suitable 
vein  is  being  similarly  prepared  on  the  recipient. 
The  latter  vein  should  be  chosen  nearer  the  elbow 
and  more  ventrally  on  the  forearm  (the  anterior 
ulnar).  The  elbows  are  approximated  and  the  two 
forearms  are  held  up  by  an  assistant,  each  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  arm.  The  cannula  is  then  in- 
serted into  the  vein  of  the  donor  and  tied  in  with 
catgut.  The  assistant  compresses  the  vein  against 
the  muscles  with  a  finger  which  relaxes  every  few 
seconds,  allowing  an  instant  of  free  flow  to  insure 
against  clotting.  The  recipient's  vein  is  opened  and 
the  other  end  of  the  cannula  inserted.  Both  veins 
are  tied  loosely  over  the  cannula  with  one  double 
catgut  slipknot  which  can  be  loosened  quickly  and 
later  retied  should  it  become  necessary  to  inspect 
the  flow  or  exchange  cannulae.  When  this  must 
be  done  each  vein  is  gently  compressed  with  a  fin- 
ger. Warm  albolin  is  applied  to  all  exposed  tis- 
sues repeatedly  during  the  operation.  The  sphyg- 
momanometer cuff  is  now  inflated  until  the  index 
shows  a  pressure  of  ten  or  fifteen  less  than  that 
previously  ascertained  to  be  the  arterial  pressure. 
All  the  veins  of  the  forearm  become  greatly  dis- 


tended and  a  strong  and  steady  stream  is  forced 
through  the  cannula.  By  carefully  watching  tlie 
veins  at  each  end  of  the  cannula  it  is  not  difficult 
to  learn  whether  the  transfusion  is  progressing  sat- 
isfactorily or  not. 

After  the  transfusion  has  been  successfully  es- 
tablished it  will  become  necessary  to  advise  the  as- 
sistant who  manipulates  the  sphygmomanometer  to 
vary  the  pressure  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  maximum  tension  within  the  vein.  For 
best  results,  the  inflation  of  the  sphygmomanometer 
should  strike  the  theoretical  point  where  all  veins 
are  shut  oft'  and  the  brachial  artery  is  left  open. 
This  would  mean  an  even  flow  of  blood  through  the 
cannula  corresponding  in  volume  to  that  of  the  bra- 
chial arterj'.  The  donor  must  be  carefully  and  con- 
stantly watched  and  placed  in  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion immediately  if  this  rapid  loss  of  blood  causes 
faintness  or  beginning  of  shock. 

I  believe  that  this  steady  and  voluminous  venous 
flow  of  blood  is  of  distinct  advantage  over  arterial 
transfusion  in  being  less  apt  to  cause  clotting  and  in 
shortening  the  time  of  transfusion.  Besides,  it 
overcomes  the  other  objections  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  For  raising  and  controll- 
ing the  venous  pressure  in  the  donor,  the  pneu- 
matic sphygmomanometer  is  a  most  convenient  and 
practical  instrument. 


To  Find  Gonococci  in  the  Female. 

A  common  mistake  in  examining  the  secretion  in 
the  female  is  to  take  it  from  the  vagina,  which  is 
full  of  organisms  of  all  sorts.  The  three  points 
from  which  secretion  should  be  obtained  for  ex- 
amination are :  the  cervix,  the  urethra,  and  Bar- 
tholin's gland.  Gonococci  are  more  likely  to  be 
present  if  the  secretion  be  obtained  just  after  the 
cessation  of  a  menstrual  period  or  as  the  lochia  is 
beginning  to  diminish  after  the  emptying  of  a  preg- 
nant uterus.  If  difficulty  is  encountered  in  demon- 
strating the  organism  in  a  suspicious  case,  slight 
traumatism  to  the  points  from  which  the  secretion 
is  to  be  obtained  and  the  taking  of  the  smears 
twenty-four  hours  later  will  sometimes  result  in 
more  organisms  being  present  in  the  discharge  and 
tlius  facilitate  their  demonstration.  A  similar  re- 
sult may  be  obtained  by  a  chemical  irritation,  such 
as  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  the  examination  of  the  increased  secre- 
tion thus  produced. — Charles  C.  Norris  in  the 
Long  Island  Medical  Journal. 
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IHE  .AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SURGERY 
QUARTERLY  ANESTHESIA  SUP- 
PLEMENT. 
Recent   years   have   been   marked   by   some   im- 
portant contributions  to  the  theor)'  and,  especially 
I'j  the  practice  of  surgical  anesthesia  as,   for  ex- 
anplc.  the  introduction  of   Meltzer's  intratracheal 
nsufflation  method  and  various  mechanical  devices 
:>r  its  employment,  the  oil-ether  rectal  anesthesia 
'•  ly,   the   intravenous   injection   methods 

ind  for  local  anesthesia.    The  next  few 
ye.irs  uii;  no  doubt  see  more  innovations,  for  many 
men  arc  working  on  various  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject.    The  administration   of   anesthetics   has,   in- 
deed, become,  in  the  cities  at  least,  a  six-cialty  that 
■'proaching  the  dignity  of  other  surgical 
ind  several  anesthetists'  stKictics  have 
!  here  and  abroad,  for  the  exchange  of 
and  the  comparisons  of  methods.     I'ut 
ked  what  is  now  quite  needed  for  the 
lific  development  of  this  alongside  the 
menis  of  surgery — a  journalistic  me- 
litorial  mouthpiece. 
\MhHir AS  jolRNAI.  Of   .SlBGERV  will  be  cx- 
i  tn  meet  this  need.    Beginning  with  its  Octo- 
F  JofKN.M,  will  publish  a  32-pagc  Quar- 
ncnt  devnicd  exclusively  to  anesthesia 
I.    This  supplement  will  l>c  a  complete 
Ml  a  journal,  containing  editorials,  con- 
1    articles    and    communications,    abstracts, 
um^   .t    ?rfx:ieties   and   IwKik    rc\iewH. 


riic  Supplement  has  been  adopted  as  the  of- 
ijcial  organ  of  the  American  Association  of  Anes- 
thetists and  tlie  Scottish  Society  of  Anesthetists, 
and  it  will  publish  also  tlie  transactions  of  other 
like  societies. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Supplciiicnt  will  be  Dr.  F. 
HoEKKKK  McMecii.\n,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  .\ssociation  of  Anesthe- 
tists, a  charter  member  of  the  New  York  .SL<iety  of 
.'\nesthetists  and  a  fretjucnt  contributor  to  sur- 
gical journals.  His  editorial  associates  will  be  se- 
lected among  men  of  international  reputation  in  this 
field. 

Primarily  established  as  a  medium  for  progres- 
sive anesthetists  and  their  organization,  this  de- 
partment of  The  Journal  is  also  intended  to  ac- 
tively serve  the  surgeon  himself  and  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  source  of  practical  information  for 
the  large  body  of  practitioners  who  include  the 
administration  of  general  and  local  anesthesia 
among  their  accomplishments. 

Further  details  concerning  the  .Anesthesia  Sup- 
plement will  appear  in  the  Se]nember  issue. — W. 
M.  B. 


NURSES  AS  ANESTHETI.STS. 

The  administration  of  anesthetics  fonns  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  part  of  surgical  procedure. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  tendency  towards  spe- 
cialization so  that  to-day  anesthetists  arc  recog- 
nized as  specially  trained  and  experienced  indi- 
viduals. In  many  large  hospitals,  private  and  pub- 
lic, the  function  of  administering  ancstlietics  has 
been  delegated  to  a  non -medical  jK-rson. 

The  legal  status  of  trained  nurses,  iiiscjfar  as 
the  administration  of  anesthetics  is  concerned,  has 
not  been  defined  by  law.  .Mmuth  C.  N'andivcr 
(Xcu'  York  Medical  Journal.  May  30,  1914)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  health  statutes 
do  not  sjx-cifically  authorize  nurses  to  administer 
anesthetics  nor  indee<l  is  there  any  direct  jjrohibition 
against  this  activity  by  nurses.  Equally  imix>rtant 
is  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  lie  no  legal  decision 
of  the  courts  deciding  that  the  administration  of 
anesthetics  by  nurses  constitutes  the  practice  of 
medicine.  While  the  tcchnic  of  aiusthctising  has 
not  been  recognized  generally  in  training  schools 
for  nurses,  many  nurses  unrler  private  supervision 
have  l)een  fitted  and  qualified  to  a<lniinislcr  anes- 
thetics without  endangering  the  life  or  health  of 
patients. 

The  primary  question  to  Ikt  determined  is  whether 
it  be  desirable  to  establish  the  legal  status  of  nurses 
ibfMugh  legislative  cn.ictinent   so  that  they  may  be 
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authorized  to  serve  as  anesthetists.  If  such  a  pro- 
cedure be  desirable,  it  will  become  incumbent  upon 
the  medical  profession,  through  the  hospitals,  to 
afford  nurses — all  of  them,  in  course,  or  some  of 
them  specially  selected — such  practice  under  super- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  their  effi- 
ciency in  this  phase  of  surgical  assistance.  It  may 
be  argued  that  a  general  medical  training  is  essen- 
tial to  develop  a  careful  and  efficient  anesthetist. 
The  practical  answer  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
large  hospitals  wherein  nurses  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully employed  as  anesthetists.  If  practically 
their  employment  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
surgical  service  without  in  the  slightest  degree  en- 
dangering the  patients,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that 
nurses  with  a  lack  of  medical  training  cannot  be 
efficient  anesthetists. 

From  the  standpoint  of  medical  economics,  there 
is  naturally  objection  to  the  preemption  of  any 
part  of  medical  work  by  others  than  physicians.  In 
the  development  of  social  progress,  however,  the 
welfare  of  the  community  alone  is  considered  and 
the  particular  disadvantage  to  any  particular  pro- 
fession receives  but  little  consideration.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  of 
anesthesia  belongs  to  the  medical  profession.  If 
nurses  are  to  be  given  this  field  of  work,  it  is 
because  surgeons  desire  them  to  occupy  it  and  are 
willing  to  give  them  the  advice,  training,  super- 
vision and  direction  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
master  this  important  branch  of  work. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  arguing  with  legis- 
latures nor  for  blaming  the  community  when  the 
solution  of  the  entire  problem  is  distinctly  in  the 
hands  of  the  profession  itself.  There  is  only  one 
question  involved :  "Do  surgeons  desire  nurses  to 
administer  anesthetics?"  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative,  the  laws  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
include  the  administration  of  anesthetics  within  the 
activities  delegated  to  the  nursing  profession.  If 
surgeons  are  opposed  to  nurses  as  anesthetists,  no 
legislation  is  necessary.  It  merely  remains  with 
the  profession  to  discontinue  the  use  of  nurses  in 
this  capacity  and  to  discourage  their  employment 
in  hospitals,  private  institutions  and  private  prac- 
tice.—I.  S.  AW 


DR.  CRILE  AGAIN  HONORED. 
The  latest  of  the  many  recognitions  this  year  be- 
stowed upon  Dr.  George  W.  Crile  is  the  1914 
American  Medicine  gold  medal,  conferred  upon 
him  as  the  American  physician  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  the  award,  has  performed 
the  most  conspicuous  and  noteworthy  service  in  the 


domain  of  medicine  and   surgery   during  the   past 
year. 

Monumental  was  Crile's  work  in  the  establish 
ment  of  a  safe  method  of  blood  transfusion. 
Equally  large  in  effort  and  dignity  are  his  very 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  shock. 
His  development  from  them,  more  particularly  from 
his  kinetic  theory  of  "anoci-association"  methods 
in  operating,  is  the  particular  achievement  that  has 
singled  him  out  this  year  for  various  conspicuous 
honors  here  and  abroad.  Whether  or  not  his  teach- 
ings concerning  shock  and  his  anoci-association 
procedures  will  be  as  lasting  additions  to  medicine 
as  blood  transfusion,  these  honors  were  fairly  won. 
— W.  M.  B. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


In  typical  abdominal  hysterectomy  only  three 
ligatures  on  each  side  are  needed,  viz.,  the  ovarian 
vessels,  the  round  ligament,  and  the  uterine  vessels. 


Bilateral  inguinal  herniae  that  pop  out  on  cough- 
ing and  immediately  recede  when  the  patient  is  re- 
cumbent are  usually  direct. 


Bones,  like  the  tissues,  are  intolerant  of  foreign 
bodies.  Don't  be  too  enthusiastic  in  recommending 
metal  plates  or  screws  for  fractures  if  non-opera- 
tive treatment  or  the  application  of  a  bone  graft 
gives  promise  of  success. 


The  "pneumonia''  that  occurs  as  a  post-operative 
complication  is  quite  different  in  several  respects 
from  primary  lobar  pneumonia  and  especially  in  the 
prognosis. 


Do  not  be  too  sure  that  a  small  breast  tumor  is 
not  cancerous  because  the  patient  is  young.  Such 
a  small  tumor  even  in  the  breast  of  a  young  virgin 
is  sometimes  scirrhus. 


If  a  patient  with  esophageal  obstruction  can  pain- 
lessly swallow  fluids,  gastrostomy  will  increase  his 
discomforts  but  not  his  nutrition. 


As  a  rule  the  nature  and  consequences  of  a  con- 
templated gastrostomy  or  colostomy  for  carcinoma 
of  the  esophagus  or  the  rectum  ought  to  be  clearly 
explained  to  the  patient  himself.  Many  individuals 
would  reject  such  temporary  palliation,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  without  the  patient's  consent  is  jus- 
tified only  by  complete  obstruction. 
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N!     !  1  .   l>e!>;irtnieiit   F..iu.T. 


LuW  LK   .M'  'K  1  ALi  1 V    Ra  1 1:>. 

The  general  tendency  towards  lowering  the  inor- 

rate  is  well  e.\ein]jlitied  in  tlic  data  made  avail- 

.    the   United   Stales   Ueparlinent  of   Census 

!S80.     From  a  rate  of  1'>.8  per  thousand  pop- 

.  in  1880  the  mortality  rate  has  fallen  to  13.9 

_   l'"*12.     This  decrease  is  not  due  to  any  pecu- 

■iis  within  the  United  States,  but  is  rep- 

'>f  the  general  anil   steady  decrease   in 

UH-   (ic.iui    rate  which   is  prevalent   throughout  the 

civilized  world. 

1900  1911 

'       ;i.i  25.4  21.9 

.    .nd  and  Wales 18.2  14.6 

c 21.9  19.6 

A   19.6  16.5 

23.8  21.4 

28.9  23.2 

16.8  13.8 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fK")[)uIati(in  of  tiie  United 
-^tatts   is  now    included   in   the   registration   areas, 
fore  there  is  greater  reliability  in  the  figures 
Ud  for  this  country. 

riality  rate  in  the  cities  for  1912  was  14.9 

rural  districts  13.9.     The  annual  aver- 

01   to  ]'K)^  was   17.4   for  the  cities  as 

.4.1  for  the  rural  districts.     It  is  signil'i- 

•    mortality   rate  in   the   rural   districts 

•  crease. 

entire  reduction  of  the  death  rate 
:}  IS  due  to  the  lower  mortality  in  the 
■    is   readily  explained   by   the   immense 

::t   in   municipal   sanitation   and   hygiene 

or  with  the  increased  attention  that  is  being 

rn  Ifvscning  the  stress  and  strain  of  city  life 

■roved  housing  facilities,  increased  hos- 

-ix-nsary  facilities,  and  a  more  adequate 

•'      social  and  hygienic  needs  of  the 

red  improvements  in  the  death  rate 
ulcnt  in  the  preventable  diseases. 

KM!     IKK    IIINDKEO  THOUSAND    roplLATloN. 

1900  1912 

35.9  16.5 

12.5  7.0 

er  10.2  6.7 

md  Croup 43.3  18.2 

-    201.9  149.5 

180.5  132.2 

■1  enteritis,  infants  un- 

cars 108.8  70.3 

•  .vse  is  an  evidence  of  noteworthy  effects 

iipaign  of  {Mipular  education  and  legis- 

ncnt. 

ther  hand,  cancer  has  increased  from 
M  w  i..  //  w;  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apoplexy),  67.5 
•it  73.7;  organic  diseases   (endrKarditis  >,   123.1   to 


151.2;  nephritis  (. Bright's  disease).  89.0  to  103.1. 
it  is  i)atcnt  tiiat  tiicse  disea.ses,  more  common  to 
the  middle  pcriinl  of  life,  have  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  wholesale  investigations  into 
their  etiology  together  witii  a  widespread  educa- 
tional movement  for  the  ])nrpose  of  spreading  the 
present  knowledge  regarding  the  causative  factors. 
The  etTorts  to  decrease  the  mortality  from  these 
last-mentioned  diseases  need  to  be  enhanced  through 
further  investigation  as  to  their  specific  origin  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  valuable  ]>roi)hylaxis. 

The  evidences  of  improved  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  with  improved  lu^si)ital  conditions  is  sug- 
gested by  the  decrease  in  death  from  purulent  in- 
fection and  septicemia  to  2.7  in  1912;  abdominal 
tuberculosis,  1.3;  hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction, 
11.9;  gangrene,  2.7;  amputation,  less  than  0.1  ;  rail- 
road accidents  and  injuries,  13.6;  street  car  acci- 
dents and  injuries,  3.0;  fractures  (cause  not  speci- 
fied). 4.4. 

In  brief,  a  review  of  the  mortality  figures  for 
1912  is  indicative  of  advances  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery that  should  serve  to  quiet  the  opjiosition  of 
those  who  are  op|)osed  to  medical  i)n'gress.  The 
bookkeeping  of  the  nation  shows  tiiat  the  vast  sums 
of  money  expended  for  medical  and  surgical  insti- 
tutions have  been  well  invested.  The  decreased 
mortality  rate  among  preventable  diseases  repre- 
sents the  dividends  in  human  lives  u|H>n  i>rivate  and 
public  investments. 


.\k;iit  Wokk  kok  WO.men  i.v  Factories. 

The  .\ppcllatc  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  N'ork  State  has  upheld  the  New  York  law 
forbidding  the  night  work  of  women  in  factories. 
It  is  probable  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the 
Court  of  .\ppcals.  The  importance  of  this  deci- 
sion in  the  .Appellate  Division  is  not  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  effect  of  night  work  upon  women  is  dis- 
tinctly injurious.  Loss  of  sleep,  lack  of  life  in  the 
sunlight,  irregular  hours  of  eating,  injury  to  eye- 
sight, together  with  an  increased  likelihood  of  acci- 
dents, combine  as  factors  to  decrease  resistance  to 
disease.  The  jihysical  strains  and  moral  stress 
further  tend  to  undermine  the  general  well-being  of 
the  women  obliged  to  work  and  forced  intrt  the  fac- 
tories to  labor  at  night. 

The  exi>erience  of  the  world  is  a  general  .igrec- 
ment  that  night  work  is  opposed  to  tlie  best  inter- 
ests of  the  connnuiiity.  F'ourteen  nations  have  en- 
tirely prohibited  the  work  of  women  during  certain 
perio<is  of  the  night  by  an  international  treaty  which 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  .Austria,  l!cl- 
giimi,  Denmark,  France,  (icrmany,  Tireat  I'.ritain, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal, 
Spain.  .Sweden  and  .Switzerland  Such  work  in  this 
cotintry   has   Inren    prohibited    in    jiart    by    laws   of 
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Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina  and  Connecticut. 

In  the  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  reference  is  made  to  the 
hard  and  physically  exhausting  work  done  by 
women  in  factories  and  there  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  "the  nervous  strain  resulting  from  monot- 
onous work  and  speeding  up,  intensified  by  the 
piece-work  system,  when  coupled  with  excessive 
length  of  working  hours,  can  only  result  in  under- 
mining the  whole  physical  structure  of  the  woman, 
lowering  her  vitality  and  rendering  her  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  diseases  that  find  their  prey  among 
factory  workers."  In  its  opinion  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  is  to  decrease  the  length  of  the 
working  day  for  women,  and  it  believes  that  a  stat- 
ute is  necessary  to  provide  legally  that  no  woman 
may  be  employed  in  a  factory  after  a  certain  hour. 
While  no  specific  recommendation  was  drawn,  the 
commission  felt  that  the  most  important  factor  to 
enable  enforcement  of  laws  as  to  the  hours  of 
women  is  some  valid  provision  fixing  a  closing 
time. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  effect  of 
night  hours  upon  women  in  terms  of  surgical  con- 
ditions. From  a  recognition  of  the  general  phys- 
ical and  moral  hazard  that  is  involved,  together 
with  a  lack  of  hygienic  conditions  which  exist  in 
night  occupations,  it  is  apparent  that  night  work  of 
women  plays  a  serious  part  in  lessening  their  gen- 
eral health.  To  this  extent,  the  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  women  in  night  work  at  factories  war- 
rants the  cordial  support  of  the  profession. 


Book   Reviews 


Traite   Medico-Chirurgical  de   Gynecologie.    By  Mm.  F. 

L.VB.\WE-L.\r,R.\vE,  and  1'"eli.\  Legxei;.  Octavo;  491 
drawings,  black  and  white  and  in  colors,  in  the  text; 
Fourth  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Paris :  Felix 
Alcau,   1914.     Price,  $6.     (30  francs.) 

This  classic  treatise  appears  in  its  fourth  edition  as  the 
most  complete  single  book  on  gynecology  in  the  French 
literature.  The  authors'  grouping  of  their  material  may 
well  be  followed  as  the  most  modern  and  rational  classi- 
fication of  gynecologic  affections.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  embraces  the  general  aspects  of  gj'necologic  disease; 
the  second  part  treats  of  their  special  features.  The 
grouping  of  the  latter  is  based  upon  established  facts  of 
pathology.  .'Ml  the  conditions  are  thus  embraced  under 
the  headings,  nialformalions,  traumatism,  acquired  de- 
formities, infections  and  tumors. 

The  abundant  references  to  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  gynecologic  pathology,  in  e.\perimental  pathology 
and  biochemistry,  the  addition  in  the  text  of  the  latest 
accepted  surgical  operations,  amply  illustrated  by  135  new 
figures,  all  serve  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  book  not 
only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the  specialist.  One  espe- 
cially noteworthy  chapter  is  that  on  the  complications  and 
the    sequels    of    gynecological    operations,    while    another 


chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  pathologic  relations 
between  the  genital  and  the  urinary  apparatus.  The  im- 
portant question  of  radio-therapy  in  the  treatment  of 
ribromyomata  and  cancer  of  the  uterus  also  finds  ample 
place  in  the  book. 

The  International  Medical  Annual:  A  Year-Book  of 
Treatment  and  Practitioners'  Index.  1914.  Thirty- 
second  Year.  Octavo;  716  pages;  illustrated.  New 
York:     E.  B.  Treat  and  Co.     Price,  ?3.50. 

The  thirty-second  yearly  volume  of  this  medical  annual 
maintains  the  high  standard  set  by  the  previous  volumes. 
It  contains  excellent  abstracts  on  the  most  important 
literature  of  the  past  year  dealing  with  the  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  conditions. 

In  the  section  on  therapeutics  there  is  a  special  chapter 
by  Profs.  Von  Noorden  and  Falta  on  thorium  and  its  uses. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  one  finds  a  year-book  made  up  as 
this  one  is  of  numerous  abstracts,  which  the  reader  can 
pick  up  not  merely  as  reference  material,  but  as  interest- 
ing reading.  The  literary  style  of  the  subject  matter  is  of 
the  best,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  bored  by  the  monotony 
so  commonly  found  in  collective  abstracts. 

.\lthough  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  almost 
all  Englishmen,  there  is  no  partiality  shown  in  the  litera- 
ture abstracted,  for  French  and  German  periodicals  are 
well   represented. 

The  high  class  of  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  number,  also  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book; 
while  the  completeness  of  the  index,  in  spite  of  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  subjects,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
As  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  recent  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery  this  book,  for  its  size,  can  certainly 
not  be  surpassed. 

Blood-Pressure  in  Medicine  and  Surgery:  A  Guide 
for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Edward  H.  Good- 
man. M.D..  Associate  in  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  ;  226  pages  ;  illustrated.  New 
York  and   Philadelphia :     Lea  and  Febiger,   1914. 

This  little  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  good 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing blood-pressure.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  physi- 
ology of  blood-pressure  and  the  various  instruments  used 
in  its  determination,  the  author  discusses  the  pressure  in 
various  disorders.  The  chapter  dealing  with  hypertension 
in  nephritis  is  particularly  good  and  the  newer  views  of 
renal  disease,  as  put  forth  by  the  French  school,  are  dis- 
cussed. The  book  is  made  particularly  useful  as  a  book 
of  reference,  as  the  titles  of  all  articles  referred  to  in 
the  text  are  given  as  foot-notes. 

Progressive  Medicine.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Hare  and  L.  F. 
.Appleman.  \'o1.  II.  June,  1914.  460  pages.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York :  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

The  volume  contains  reviews  by  W.  B.  Coley  upon  Her- 
nia; by  J.  C.  .\.  Gerster  on  Surgery  of  the  .-Xbdomen ;  by 
John  G.  Clark  upon  Gynecology;  by  .Alfred  Hengel  upon 
Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Diathetic  and  Metabolic  Diseases, 
Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  Spleen.  Nutrition,  and  the 
Lvmphatic  System ;  by  Edward  Jackson  on  Ophthalmology. 
These  reviews  maintain  the  high  standard  for  which  these 
numbers  arc  nnted. 


Books    Received. 


Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Colon  and  Their  Surgical 
Treatment.  By  Jerome  M.  Lynch,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Rectal  and  Intestinal  Surgery,  New  York  Polyclinic; 
Attending  Surgeon,  Cornell  Dispensary;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Proctologic  Society,  New  York  Gastro-En- 
terological  Society,  etc.  Octavo;  583  pages;  228  en- 
gravings and  9  colored  plates.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York ;  Cloth,  $5.00,  net.  Lea  &  Febiger,  Publish- 
ers, 1914. 
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Guidinu  Principles  in  Surgical  Practice.  By  Freoebick- 
Emil  Nt£F.  B.S.,  ML.  M.U..  New  York  City.  Small 
octavo;  180  pages;  New  York;  St'RCESV  Publishing 
lo.  \'n4 

Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia.  \  olume  II.  Edited  by  Astlev 
1'  C'.  AsHiiLkM.  M  I)     Octavo;  427  pages;  illustrated. 

Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs.  By  J  \V  Thomi-so.s  Walker.  .MB.  CM. 
Ed..  I' R.(.' S.  Enj!  .  Iluiilenan  I'rofeSMir  of  Sur,4ery 
and  Pathology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
(IW/),  etc  Octavo;  87V  (lagcs ;  45  plates  (24  in  color) 
and  2?'  text  illustrations.  .\cw  York;  Eusk  &  Wac- 
NALLS  (....  1014. 

Abdominal  Surgery.  Clinical  Lectures  for  Students  and 
r^hv-iicians.  Bv  Thorkili*  Rovsi.nc,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery,  L'niversily  ol  Copenhagen.  Edited  by 
Pail  .Monroe  Pilimer,  .-V.M  .  .M.l).,  Brcwiklyn,  New- 
York  Octavo ;  477  pages ;  13b  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia and  London;  J.  B.  LiPPi.Ntxrrr  Co.,  1914.  Price, 
$500 


Progress  in  Surgery 

A    kcsuine    of    Recent    Literature. 


Pituitrin;  Its  Abuse  and  Dangers.  .  .v    and 

S.  .>    .\RLti.k,  .\cw  ^ork,  .\.  >  .  .W..I1..J.  .'    JiMij/,  .May 
2,  1"U 

"1    Piuiitrin  docs  not  induce  labor  pains. 
2    It   •■li.uld  not  be  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
stage  ■  i  l.ili.ir,  for  its  action  is  too  transient. 

J.  It  should  not  be  u.'cd  in  complete  inertia  because  of 
danger  of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
4    It  15  -  ntrnindicatcd  in  cases  of  dystocia  due  to  mal- 
ted pelvis. 

r  be  used  in  cases  in  which  a  sudden 
:rc  may  prove  dangerous. 
of    pituitrin    may    be   used    as    an    ad- 
re  iirignancy   is  interrupted,  cither  by 
i  only  when  contractions  of  the  uterus 

-ed  only  in  cases  in  which  the  cervix 
.''Ic  and  the  presenting  part  engaged  in 

!   be  used   cautiously   in   cases   in   which   the 
iiil~   are    feeble  or   irregular. 

■  r  be  used  unless  a  general  anesthetic 
.  for  the  contractions  may  t>econie  so 
'  i   the   uterus   becomes   imminent. 

reached  in  this  paper  arc  based 

itions  of  the  action  of  this  drug 

cases.     We  feci  that  it  may  not 

.t  experience  of  many  other  observers, 

■    ;it  in  order  to  obviate  many  complica- 

111  r.  l>ccome  ver>'  dangerous,  this  drug 

■vely. 

when  properly  used ;  we  realize 
injudiciously,  and  we  cannot  but 
advise   the  general   pi^cUtioner  to  be  conservative  in   its 
use." 

of     Necrosis    of    Uterine    Fibroma. 

MAKrji.  Philadelphia     American  Jour- 
I.  May.   1914. 

r  advises  the  removal  of  all  large  or  growing 

order  that   necrosis  may  be  prevented.     He 

'  <■    X-ray    treatment    because    of    malignancy 

-  overlooked  or  of  late  complication*  which 

Mr   favors   vaginal   removal   of   the   tumors 

if  jposiible,  or  the  ovaries  if  myslercc- 

The  mortality  depends  upon   the  dc- 
.:  the  lime  of  operation  and  should  be 
.iKKui   Operations 


The 

1     -    ■ 

The 

A':'ho 

Roentgen  Diagnosis  of  Uterine  Tumors  With  the  Aid 
of  Intrauterine  Collargol  Injections.         t.h'ofnli/fii- 

Jiac/llusf.k  dcr  r;crii../lu)l,r,)i  mil  lltlje  ion  lilll dtllir- 
IM.-II  C  c';/jr,/c.i'ii,.i.i,;i,.iu-M  I  1.  C.  Rini.v,  .New  York. 
Zt-ntrjlhlall  j.   UynjkcUnju-.  May  2.   1914. 

Rubin  has  experimented  u|>..n  the  cadaver  by  making 
intrauterine  injections  of  collarg.jl  to  determine  'the  shape 
of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  myomata,  carcinomat.i,  polyps 
and  congenital  malformations.  He  has  not  yet  attempted 
the  procedure  on  the  living  subject  and  uariis  against  the 
possibility  in  such  an  attempt  of  injecting  the  material 
into    the    peritoneal    cavity. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  Sarcomatous  Change  in 
Uterine  Fibromyoma.  S.  II.  Gkist,  .New  York 
American    Journal    oj    Obstetrics,    .\lay,    1914. 

Gcist  has  examined  250  cases  of  uterine  and  cervical 
fibroinyomata  and  found  twelve  which  showed  sarcomat- 
ous changes  of  various  types.  He  concludes  that  sarco- 
matous changes  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence 
coming  most  frequently  at  the  menopause.  The  diag- 
nosis is  ilithcult.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  malignant 
change.  .\-r,iy  treatment  at  the  menopause  is  hazardous. 
'' ■.nhysterectomy   for  myomata  is  the  operation  of  choice. 

\  Method  of  Non- Ligation  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. 
(MellioJe  dcr  Sichluntcrbinduny  dcr  A'ablcsschniir.) 
A.  K.  Kaciima.sow.  .Moscow.  Zculralblall  f  C\na- 
koUujic,  April   18,  1914. 

The  author  docs  not  ligate  the  umbilical  cord  in  normal 
cases  in  full -term  infants.  After  the  cord  has  ceased  pul- 
sating, usually  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  minutes,  the 
cord  is  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze.  The  um- 
bilical scar  becomes  more  solid  by  this  procerlurc  and  re- 
mains clean.  In  premature  or  asphysllc  children  nr  when 
there  has  been  a  maternal  hcinorrliiigc,  however,  the  cord 
is  ligated.  The  child  must  be  waiclied  for  two  hours 
posl-partum,  but  Kachnianovv  rarely  ..liscrvis  a  second.iry 
hemorrhage. 

The  Relation  of  the  Abderhalden  Serum  Reaction  to 
Ovarian  Secretion.  (Zur  l-ra<jc  dcr  liciiehunyen 

dcr  Ahdcrhatdcn'schen  Hcaktion  :ur  Sekretioit  dcs 
Oi'anutiis. )  T.  A.  SoLowjew.  Charcow.  ZcntralblatI 
f.    Oyiiakoloijic,   .\pril   23.    1914. 

Solowjcw  experimented  with  the  sera  of  a  man.  of 
women  certainly  pregnant  and  of  girls  who  had  not  yet 
men.'itrualed.  None  of  the  male  sera  or  of  the  sera  of 
young  girls  brought  nlioul  the  reaction.  This  circum- 
stance brings  the  author  to  the  Iwlief  that  the  ovarion 
hormones   bear   a   clecided   relation   to  the   reaction. 

Hemorrhage  From  a  Corpus  Luteum  Cyst  E.  .Adams, 
Sydney,  .Australia,  /Iniisli  Medical  Journal  April  S' 
1914.  ' 

.■\  marrieil  wom.in,  aged  IH,  was  sudilcniy  seized  with 
.tcutc  abdominal  pain,  vomiting  and  diarrhea;  the  alidomcn 
was  rigid,  tender  in  each  iliac  fo!.sa,  particularly  <>n  the 
right.  There  was  fexcr  of  102  degrees  !•".  Two  ilays 
later  menstruation  set  in.  A  week  later  the  abdomen  was 
opened,  and  the  peritoneal  cavily  was  found  to  c^intain  a 
large  amount  of  free  blood.  The  apiiendix  was  found  in- 
flamed and  removed.  The  left  ovary  showed  a  corpus 
hileum  cyst  Ihrougli  which  MihkI  oozed  from  a  small 
sharply  cut   piiiiriurc 

Concerning  the  Relation  in  Time  Between  Ovulation 
and  Menstruation;  as  Well  as  a  Contribution  to 
the  Corpus  Luteum  Genesis,  t'hcr  die  /.eiitichtn  Bt- 
:ichun,/eii  dcr  (liulatum  und  Meiislruali.'ii  Zui/leich 
ein  lieilraij  zur  Corpus  l.utcum  denese  I  KonniT 
SciiRorjiER,  Archil-,  fur  Gynakologie,  Band  101,  Heft  1. 

The  histologic  examination  of  a  hundred  specimens 
obtained  through  operation  prrnnllrd  of  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  relationship  beiwecn  the  menstrual  hintory 
on  the  one  hand  an<l  the  phase  of  the  endometrium  and 
of  the  coriius  liitemn  on  the  other  hand  In  the  instance 
of  a  regular  four- weekly  period,  the  rii>e  follicle  bursts 
from   14   to   16  days  after  tin-   l>eginning  of   the  last  men- 
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struation.  The  corpus  luteum  is  rapidly  formed  and  cor- 
responds in  time  with  the  premenstrual  thickenmg  of  the 
uterine  mucosa  which  it  is  responsible  for.  On  the  24th 
to  the  28th  dav  following  the  beginning  of  the  last  men- 
struation, the  corpus  luteum  becomes  completely  formed, 
the  premenstrual  conversion  of  the  endometrium  is  corn- 
pleted,  and  now  the  anatomical  menstruation  begins.  In 
the  case  of  an  impregnation  the  ovum  must  have  arisen 
after  the   last   regular   and   normal   period. 

Functional  Kidney  Tests.      \V,   E.   Stevens,   San   Fran- 
cisco  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  May  16, 
1914. 
Stevens  reports  the  findings  from  the  application  of  108 
tests,  using  in  the  majority  of   cases  after  catheterization 
of  the  ureters    the  phlorizin,  phenolsulphonephthalcm  and 
urea  tests   simultaneouslv   to   determine   their   comparative 
functional    value.      He    remarks    that    to    speak   authorita- 
tively one  must  be  thoroughlv  familiar  with  their  technic. 
This   is   specially  true   of   the   phlorizin   test  and   to   some 
extent  with  the'phenolsulphonephthalein  test.     His  method 
was  to  use  three  sets  of  two  bottles  labeled  R  and  L  tor 
collections     from     the     right     and     left     kidneys.       Atter  ■ 
catheterizing  the  ureters,   2   c.c.   of  an  0.3   per   cent    ot   a 
phlorizin    soluion    was    intramuscularly    injected.       While 
waiting    for   the   appearance   of    sugar,   enough   urine   was 
collected   in   bottles   numbered    1    for   the   microscopic   ex- 
amination and  the  quantitative  urea  estimation      As  soon 
as  the  reduction  of  heated   Fehling's  so  ution  became  ap- 
parent on   both  sides,  the  urine  was   collected   for  fifteen 
minutes   in  bottles  numbered  2.     At  the  end  of  this  time 
Ice   of  a  phenolsulphonephthalein  solution  containing  0.00 
per   cent    of   the   dve   was  injected   intravenously   and   the 
urine  then  permitted  to  flow  into  the  two  test-tubes  con- 
taining a  25  per   cent,   solution   of   sodium  hydroxid.     As 
soon  as  the   characteristic   discoloration   occurred   in   botn 
tubes,  the  time  of  appearance  was  recorded  and  the  urine 
collected   for  fifteen  minutes  in  bottles  numbered  i.      Ihe 
amount  of  urea  was  determined  by  two  Doremus  iireono- 
meters   and   the   amount  of   sugar  by   two   Lohnstem   sac- 
charimeters.       The     phenolsulphonephthalein     estimations 
were    made    by    colorimeric    test-tubes,    as    described   by 
Cabot      His    conclusions,    in    substance    are:      In    normal 
cases  the  phlorizin,  phenolsulphonephthalein  and  urea  tests 
show    almost   identical   values    for   both   kidneys.     In   the 
pathologic  cases  all  three  show  almost  equally  low  vaUies 
on  the   diseased   side  as  compared  with  the  healthy  side, 
thus    showing   their    almost    equal    practicaly    value.      ihe 
simultaneous  use  of  the  tests  as  described  tends  to  greater 
accuracy   is  not   specially   time-consummg  or   complicated 
and   can   be   done  by   an   intelligent  nurse.     Moreover,   it 
gives  positive  assurance  as  to  which  kidneys  is  perform- 
fng  the  most  work.     In  pathologic  cases  a  coincident  les- 
sened   functional   value   on   one   side   points   unmistakably 
to  a   marked   defect  on   the   corresponding  kidney,      ihis 
with   a  normal  functional  value  on  the  opposite  side  and 
satisfactory    total    fimctional    values    as    shown    by    blood 
cryoscopv,  the  bladder  phenolsulphonephthalein   test,   etc., 
would  permit  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.    A  single 
renal  test  would  not  justify  such  an  operation.     Pr'or  to 
operation  comparative  functional  tests  should  be  strength- 
ened by  tests   of   total   renal   function.     The   urea   is  the 
quickest   test  performed   and   with   a   minimal   discomfort 
to  the  patient.     It  is  not  based  on  the  elimination  of  a 
foreign   substance.     As  compared  with  the  phlorizm  test, 
the  phenolsulphonephthalein  test  is  subject  to  fewer  tech- 
nical  errors   and  is  less  time-consuming,   a   factor   of   no 
little  importance  to  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  physician. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ex- 
creted dye,  even  with  the  Duboscq  colorimeter,  is  subject 
to  a  not  negligible  amount  of  error,  while  following  phlori- 
zin   injection' the   estimation   of    sugar   by   means   of   the 
Lohnstein   saccharimeter   is   mathematically   correct. 

Atresia  Recto- Vesicalis.     F.  C.  Herrick    Cleveland,  The 

Cleveland  Medical  Journal.  June,   1914. 
After    reporting   a   case    of    recto-vesical    atresia   which 
was  successfully  operated  ujion  in  ''^^  fi/'l^.^-^X.  Jl^ge: 
the  author  suggests  the   following  points  in  the  manage 

"Elrf/  TperadoTif  possible  within  the  first  48  hours  of 


life.  With  the  child  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the 
hips  highly  elevated,  a  midline  incision  should  be  made 
where  the  anus  should  be.  Dissect  upward  and  backward 
with  blunt  and  sharp  dissection.  If  the  gut  is  reached,  it 
should  be  loosened,  brought  down  as  far  as  possible  and 
stitched  to  the  skin.  If  unsuccessful  in  reaching  the  gut, 
a  left  inguinal  colostomy  should  be  immediately  done. 
Thrusting  a  trocar  through  the  perineum,  a  procedure 
which  has  been  suggested,  is  inaccurate  and  should  not  be 
done. 

The  above  procedures  have  been  only  moderately  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  left  for  plastic  surgery  in  the  future 
to  accomplish  better   results. 

The   Practical   Value   of   Posterior   Urethroscopy.      M. 

Roth     .\nd    T.    M.wer.      The    American    Journal    of 
I'rology,   I'enercal  and  Sexual  Diseases,  May,   1914. 

Considerable  experience  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  pictures  obtained  by  posterior 
urethroscopy.  The  most  important  cause  of  pathological 
changes  in  this  region  is  gonorrhoea.  Numerous  abnor- 
malities are  found  in  patients  suffering  from  sexual  neuras- 
thenia. The  chief  point  made  by  the  authors  is  that  the 
importance  of  the  local  condition  in  the  latter  group  has 
been  greatly  overestimated,  for  they  have  obtained  cures 
in  80  per  cent,  of  these  cases  by  general  treatment  either 
alone  or  combined  with  local  therapy  that  did  not  alter, 
in  any  way,  the  pathological  picture  in  the  posterior 
urethera. 

A  New  Operation  for  Varicocele.  {Eine  neue  Methode 
cur  Operation  der  Varikokele.)  R.  Frank,  Zentral- 
blatt  fiir  Chirtirgie,  April  4,  1914. 

The  conventional  operation  (resection  of  the  pampini- 
form plexus  and  approximation  of  the  two  ends)  accord- 
ing to  Frank  possesses  the  great  disadvantage  that  it  not 
uncommonly  causes  diguneration  of  the  testis.  Frank  has 
devised  the  following  operation  to  obviate  this.  Inguinal 
incision ;  dislocation  of  the  testicle  through  the  wound  and 
division  of  the  Hunter  ligament,  so-called,  which  fixes  the 
testicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum ;  a  narrow  flap  of 
fascia  made  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
is  then  formed  with  base  downward ;  this  is  turned  down 
into  the  scrotum  and  sutured  to  the  divided  Hunter  liga- 
ment ;  cleasure  of  the  wound.  In  this  operation,  as  is  ob- 
vious, the  testis  is  turned  upside  downward.  Frank's 
results  have  been  excellent  both  functionally  and  cosmeti- 
cally. 

Concerning  Dystrophia  Adiposo-Genitalis.  Johannes 
Weicksel,  Miinchener  Medisinischer  IVochenschrift, 
June  2,  1914. 

The  case  of  a  youth  of  15j4  years  is  reported  who 
showed  all  the  evidences  of  the  Frohlich  symptom-comT 
plex,  although  the  sellaturcica  as  revealed  by  the  x-ray 
was  not  appreciably  enlarged.  His  weight  was  136  pounds ; 
his  height,  148  cm';  chest  circumference,  96  cm..  Another 
striking  feature  in  this  instance  was  the  presence  of  a 
marked  eosinophilia.  The  mentality  was  not  alert,  yet 
the  boy  was  graduated  from  the  public  school. 

A  Useful  Modification  of  the  Adhesive  Plaster  Dress- 
ing in  Operations  for  Hare-Lip.      (Eine  Zweckmds- 
sige  Modifikaliou  dcs  Heftpflaster  Verbandes  bei  Has- 
enschartcnopcrationcn.)       R.      Hagemann,     Marburg, 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  May  23,  1914. 
This   modification    consists   simply   in   applying    the    ad- 
hesive plaster   so  that  the   middle  part  lies  directly  over 
the  mouth  instead  of  over  the  suture  line.     In  this  way 
the  suture  line  can  be  kept  cleaner  and  under  better  ob- 
servation;   furthermore,    it   holds   the   upper   lip   perfectly 
passive,   even   when   the   child   cries.     The   plaster   is   ap- 
plied   so   that   a   small    opening   exists    at   the    upper   part 
of  the  mouth  through  which  nourishment  can  be  taken. 
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SpUnchnoptotis  and  Its  Treatment.  {DU  Sphnchnop- 
t^se  MM  J  lhr(  Hehtiinilung.)  O.  WlEBUoPj,  Hcidcl- 
bcrjj  OeulSihf  Zt'lSihriil  juer  Chirurgie,  Vol.  128, 
Parts  1.  and  1. 

By  a  carclul  analysis  of  the  literature  the  author  demon- 
strates that  any  type  of  visceral  prolapse  depends  primar- 
ily upon  a  disturtiance  of  tlie  balance  between  the  volume 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  volume  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents. The  volume  of  the  abdomen  is  invariably  rela- 
tively increased.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to- 
wards restoring  the  correct  balance.  This  may  consist  in 
increasing  the  abdominal  contents  by  forced  feeding  or 
in  decreasing  the  volume  of  the  abdomen.  The  latter  may 
be  accomplished  by  such  conscrvatue  measures  as  strength- 
ening the  lone  of  the  abdominal  musculature  or  by  the 
wearing  of  a  band.  Surgical  measures  are  occasionally 
indicated,  however.  They  consist  in  plastic  operations  on 
the  pelvic  tloor  or  on  the  abdominal   wall. 

The  following  procedure  is  advocated  by  Wiedhopf: 
Long  median  incision.  Opening  of  sheaths  of  both  rectus 
muscles  and  freeing  of  both  muscles  from  their  sheaths. 
ExtensiNc  overlapping  of  the  posterior  sheaths,  and  fixa- 
tion of  the  fold  thereby  made.  Overlapping  of  the  recti. 
Treatment  of  the  anterior  rectus  sheaths  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  aiilh'^r  argues  that  this  procedure  is  physiological, 
redii'  ■  'mie  of   the  abdomen   to  the  appropriate 

size  :hat  all  urganopexys  should  be  given  up 

for  i:  ■  >  overcome  the  manifestations  and   not 

the   ei!'i   .\    '■'.    -I'lanchnoptosis 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Intestinal  Obstruction. 
I.  A.  HAJiTwiaa.,  J.  P.  IUmjlet  and  !•'.  Ueekma.s,  New 
York,  Arclnifs  of  InUrnai  Medicine,  May  IS,  1914. 

There  .irc  tw  ■  factors  at  work  in  producing  the  symp- 

death  in  this  condition,     lirst,  the  loss 

tissues,  due  to  excessive  drain  into  the 

to  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  retained 

1  iiij   water  may  be  replaced  by  subcutaneous 

normal    saline    solution,    and    the    symptoms 

■'.v.-  entirely  controlled,  with  a  saving  of  life. 

mce   into    the    circulation    of    poisonous 

ccurs    only    when    the    mucosa    of    the 

•  -the  absorption  of  a  poison   from  any 

M>ur  ')  long  as  the  mucosa  remains  intact,  is 

not  .. 

Til'  :;•.   of  a  bacteremia  as  a  cause  of  death 

is   exclw.lnl. 

Supraclavicular  Anesthetization  of  the  Brachial  Plexus. 
"  of  Collapse  Following  Its  Administration. 
iiuF,    .New    York.    Journal    American    Medical 
on,   .M.iy  23.    I''14 

Supraclavicular  anc.ithelizalion.  a  method  introduced  by 

KMlrnknmpff.  it  described  by  Neuhof.     He  reports  a  case 

'  !c  accident    from   this  method,  the  only 

.rtcd  and  which  attributed  to  intoxica- 

n  employed  or  to  trauma  of  the  brachial 

y,rx  re  no  serious  aftcr-clTects  and  the  patient 

wa^  normal    in    twenty- four    hours.      The 

arn  u  the  space  bounded  internally  by  the 

.ind  externally  and  below  by  the  clavicle 

by  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib. 

r    ihe    introduction   of   the   needle   have 

•'      •■  is  no  doubt  that  the  subclavian 

employed,  as  there  may  be  several 

The  position  of  the  artery  hav- 

'etrrmined.  the  needle  is  immediately 

a  to  the  vessal  at  a  point  directly  above 

■.ntroduce<l  slowly  and  is  directed  down- 

;  .mil  inward     The  be.*t  guide,  Neuhof  says, 

of  the   needle   in  the   spinous   process  of   the 

r  .il  vertetira     The  latter  should  be  marked  on 

tr.r    ..I      ind    the    needle    be    pointed    directly    toward    it. 

Thrr<-    m    ..ne   clear   in<lic.ilir.n   that   the   needle   is   at  the 

plry.,,     w>i<,-h  i>  that  parc!i(hesia<  appear  in  the  hand  and 

'  .il   or   r.->dial   distritmtion,   or   both,   and 

•    injected    until    they    appear.      If    they 

.i.il  distribution  alone,  the  needle  should 

I  -    .;  ■•         r<i    .1    lew  millimeters   deeper   (or   the   second 

half     '■  •   c  lliud.  as  the  median  is  rather  tvpcrficial  at  this 


point.  The  solution  usually  employed  is  2  per  cent,  novo- 
cain. Combined  with  rpiiicphriii.  The  anesthesia  of  the 
arm  is  usually  complete  cuoukIi  lor  any  operation,  (hough 
it  m.iy  be-  incomplete  in  about  IS  per  cent,  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  operator.  It  has  been  used 
in  about  250  cases  successfully,  but  this  is  hardiv  sutlicient 
experience  to  pcriiiit  swiepiiiK  conclusions.  I'emporary 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  has  lievn  reported  sc\eral  times, 
and  Neuhof  thinks  that  the  method  is  contra-indicated  for 
patients  suffering  from  pronounced  intrathoracic  disease. 
The  only  other  reported  complication  is  a  single  instance 
of  musuculospiral  paralysis.  Neuhof  thinks  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  methods  of  regional  anesthesia 
when  serious  complications  can  be  insured  against 

Elephantiasis   and    the    Kondoleon    Operation.      H.    .\. 

KoVMKK.    KaleiKli.    Journal    Amertcan    Medical    Asio- 
ciatiun.  May  JO,  1''I4. 

A  case  of  elephantiasis  successfully  operated  on,  with 
continuous  post-operative  improvement,  is  reported  by 
Koyster,  who  specially  testifies  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  operation  described  by  the  Greek  surgeon,  Kondoleon. 
The  enlargement  was  confined  to  the  right  lower  leg  and 
foot.  The  circumference  of  the  calf  was  22  inches,  above 
the  ankle  18  inches  anil  of  the  foot  14  inches.  The  skin 
was  hard,  thick  and  rough  and  the  diagnosis  of  elephan- 
^^iasis  unmistakable,  "l-'or  four  days  previous  to  the  oper- 
ation the  man  was  put  to  bed ;  each  day  the  leg  and  foot 
were  scrubbed  in  a  strong  mercuric  chlorid  solution,  ban- 
daged tightly  with  a  canton-tlannel  roller  and  kept  elevated 
on  pillows.  .\s  a  result  of  this,  the  leg  was  reduced  in 
size  about  2  inches.  January  3,  1914,  the  operation  was 
performed  as  follows:  A  long  incision  was  mndc  through 
the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  extending  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle.  \\'ide  retraction  of  the  integument  was  se- 
cured by  dissecting  it  back  freely  from  each  edge  of  the 
incision.  Going  from  above  downward  the  deep  fascia 
to  the  width  of  three  fingers  was  dissected  off  the  muscles 
and  cut  away  in  one  piece  of  the  length  of  the  wound. 
Also,  the  same  area  of  subcutaneous  tissue  was  removed 
by  splitting  it  off  the  skin.  The  muscles  were  laid  bare 
and  free  hemorrhage  occurred,  requiring  many  ligatures. 
The-  skin  was  stitched  back  in  position,  dressings  applied 
and  the  leg  bandaged  without  a  splint."  The  auxiliary 
treatment  consisted  in  the  hypo<lermatic  administration  of 
thioslnamin  every  three  days  over  a  period  of  two  weeks 
while  the  patient  was  in  bed.  .About  three  months  later 
an  intravenous  injection  of  salvarsan  was  given  empiri- 
cally to  combat  any  micrube  or  parasitical  infection,  though 
they  had  been  unable  to  demonstrate  such.  The  principle 
involved  In  the  Kondoleon  nuth'id  is  that  by  removal  of 
the  deep  fascia  there  is  brought  about  an  anastoninsis 
between  the  deep  and  superlicial  lymph  spaces.  The  foot 
in  this  case  is  still  enlarged  and  another  operation  is  recom- 
mended, provided  it  can  be  performed  without  injury  to 
the  tendons. 

The  Use  of   Henidin  in  the  Transfusion  of  Blood. 

H.  S.  Sattkbi.rk  and  K.  S.  II(K>KeK.  New  ^'ork.  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Aiiociation,  June  6,   1914. 

Herudin  is  the  active  principle  of  a  secretion  of  the 
buccal  glands  of  the  pondlecch,  Sanguesuga  meduinalis. 
and  has  been  classed  by  Franz  as  a  secondary  albumose. 
It  would  appear  from  the  available  evidence  that  it  has 
a  decided  effect  on  the  prothrombin  and  antithrombin 
balance,  and  that  it  h.i.t  a  neutralizing  action  on  thrombo- 
plastin The  authors  give  a  diagrammatic  illustration  of 
this  action.  There  is  considerable  literature  on  the  ex- 
perimental use  of  heriKlIn,  and  there  are  some  reports  on 
Its  thcra()eutlc  use  by  intravenous  injection  for  eclamp- 
sia; but  no  mention  of  its  use  as  an  anticnaKulanI  for 
transfusing  bifwid.  The  aulhort  say  that  from  their  ex- 
perimental work,  il  affords  a  convenient  alternative  for 
the  paraflin  method  of  transfusing  imrler  mo>.t  circum- 
stances. The  amount  required  ii  so  small  that  it  may 
not  be  ronlra-indicated  evrn  in  pathologic  conditions  in 
which  there  i«  an  excess  of  antithrnmbin  or  a  deficiency 
of  prothrombin  In  the  circulating  blood.  It  would  appear 
from  the  literaliirr  that  it  is  not  d.ingeTous  by  intravenous 
injection  except  in  large  do«e».  The  authors'  first  aim 
%ras  to  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  the  substance 
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tliat  would  serve  to  prevent  coagulative  changes  long 
enough  to  permit  safe  transfusion  under  the  best  technic. 
From  their  experiments  it  was  estimated  that  about  3.5 
mg.  of  herudin  to  100  c.c.  of  blood  would  be  requisite, 
without  the  aid  of  paraffin,  provided  good  technic  was 
employed  in  obtaining  the  blood  free  from  a  mixture  of 
tissue  juices.  When  a  paraffin  coating  was  applied  to  the 
tip  and  neck  of  the  transfusion  pipet.  the  amount  could 
be  reduced  by  half.  These  results  are  shown  by  a  table 
presented.  Directions  are  also  given  as  to  the  paraffin 
coating  in  the  practical  application  of  the  method. 

The  Role  of  Orthopedic  Apparatus  in  the  Treatment 
of  Surgicar  Tuberculosis  by  Sunlight.  P.  RED.aiRD, 
Paris.  Annates  de  Medicine  et  Chirurgie  Infantiles, 
May,  1914. 

The  author  believes  that  in  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
followed  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  heliothera- 
peutic  treatment  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  the  role  of  ortho- 
pedic apparatus  has  been  much  neglected.  Whereas  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  very  mild  types  of  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  joints  are  not  involved,  will  heal  when  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  is  used  alone,  the  more  serious  cases 
should  be  treated  by  means  of  apparatus  besides.  In 
general,  heliotherapy  is  difficult  when  casts  are  used,  and 
for  this  reason  the  immobilizing  apparatus  should  be  sim- 
ple in  order  to  allow  as  much  of  the  body  as  possible  to 
be  exposed  to  the  light.  Casts  when  used  should  con- 
tain numerous  fenestrae. 

The  Etiology  of  the  Ulcus  Ventriculi:  A  New  Theory 
Based  on  Experimentation.  (Zur  Aetiologie  des 
Ulcus  I'cniricnii :  Eine  Ncue  Theorie  aiif  Experi- 
mentellcr  Grundlage.)  B.  Stuber,  Miinchener  Mcdi- 
zinischer   Wochenschrift,  June  9,   1914. 

Basing  his  theory  on  the  clinical  observation  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  patients  with  ulcus  ventriculi  vomit 
bile  and  intestinal  content,  Stuber  sought  to  produce  in 
animals  distinct  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  By  excising  a 
square  area  of  the  musculature  of  the  pylorus  he  first  in- 
duced pylorus-insufficiency.  This  lasted  for  about  a  month. 
During  this  time  he  fed  the  dogs  only  bread,  potatoes  and 
milk  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  well-known  hyper- 
acidity of  these  animals.  In  all  these  animals  there  were 
found  in  the  course  of  three  months  multiple  ulcers  situ- 
ated chiefly  at  the  antrum  of  the  stomach  and  on  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  animals  manifested  symptoms  which 
were  not  unlike  those  in  the  human  under  similar  patho- 
logic conditions.  Blood  was  noticeable  in  the  feces.  In 
a  similar  number  of  animals  used  for  control,  the  pan- 
creas was  ligated  at  the  same  time,  as  the  pylorus  was 
rendered  insufficient.  In  these  animals  no  ulceration  re- 
sulted. 

Hence,  Stuber  feels  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  under 
pathologic  conditions  as  imitated  by  his  experiments,  it 
is  possible  to  cause  an  increased  and  more  frequent  re- 
gurgitation of  intestinal  ferments  into  the  stomach  and 
consequently  typical  ulcera  ventricula.  When  trypsin  is 
fed  by  mouth,  healed  ulcers  become  again  disturbed  and 
typical  ulcers  may  again  be  formed.  Stuber  calls  this 
type  of  ulcer  ulcus  trypticum  and  suggests  that  very 
likely  the   same   condition  may  obtain   in  man. 

Anatomico-Pathological  and  Experimental  Study  of 
the  Surgery  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart.  A  Car- 
rel and  Tn.  Tui-kier,  Rockefeller  Institute,  N.  Y., 
The  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  May  27,  1914. 

The  authors  report  an  investigation  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  and  clinical  aspects  of  cardiac  surgery  and  the 
experimentation  required  to  develop  satisfactory  opera- 
tive technic.  They  believe  that  pure  mitral  stenosis,  cer- 
tain aortic  stenoses  and  some  stenoses  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  will  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  benefit  by  surgi- 
cal intervention.  Only  those  cases  which  are  progressing 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination  are  suitable  for  this  treat- 
ment. Surgery  might  then  transform  a  sure  fatal  stenosis 
into  a  relatively  mild  insufficiency. 

The   following   are   the   chief   dangers   to   be   avoided   in 


such  mterventions:  Wounds  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
hemorrhage,  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  finally  thrombosis. 

The  coronary  vein  may  be  tied  with  impunity,  but  not 
at  its  extrernity,  owing  to  the  supply  of  venous  blood 
tlie  heart  derives  from  the  foramina.  Lesions  of  the  peri- 
pheral portion  of  the  coronary  artery  are  well  borne.  A 
wound  of  the  coronary  artery  near  its  origin,  even  when 
made  with  the  finest  needle,  always  causes  momentary 
arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  which  is  followed  by  a  rela- 
tively prolonged  arrhythmia.  Application  of  a  ligature  be- 
tween the  origin  and  bifurcation  of  the  coronary  artery 
is  always  fatal;  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole  and  re- 
suscitation is  impossible. 

The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  not  so  serious — ob- 
liquely directed  wounds  of  the  heart  will  bleed  less  freely 
than  others.  The  one  hemorrhage  which  is  most  difficult 
to  arrest  is  that  occurring  when  the  right  auricle  is  torn, 
owing  to  the  extreme  thinness  and   friability  of  its  wall. 

Air  embolism  entering  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  not 
as  serious  as  that  on  the  left  side  on  account  of  the  cardiac 
anemia  resulting  from  emboli  in  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  slightest  degree  of  myocarditis  leads  to  thrombosis. 
Wounds  must,  therefore,  be  absolutely  approximated. 

The  topography  of  the  heart  in  regard  to  those  zones 
which  are  dangerous  to  manipulate  and  those  which  are 
manageable  is  ne.xt  discussed.  The  danger  zones  are  the 
pro.ximal  portions  of  the  coronary  arteries;  the  inter- 
auricular  septum,  the  auriculo-ventricular  border.  The 
left  auricle  is  particularly  amenable  to  approach.  The 
endocardium  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  other  cardiac 
tissues,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of  the  sub-endo- 
cardial  nerve  plexus.  The  parenchyma  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  tolerant  of  approach,  so  that  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  may  be  opened  singly  and  their  walls  re- 
sected, without  grave  injury  to  the  ulterior  functional 
capacity  of  the  organ. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  deals  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  operations  performed.  Three  procedures, 
may  be  used  in  dealing  with  orifical  stenosis :  internal 
valvulotomy,  which  is  analogous  to  internal  urethrotomy- 
external  valvulotomy  including  cardiotomy,  and  finally 
auriculo-ventricular  or  arterio-ventricular  anastomosis,, 
which  consists  of  placing  the  segment  of  the  vascular 
circle  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  constriction  in; 
communication  with  that  beyond  the  same,  through  the 
medium  of  a  "derived"  canal. 

Operation  vs.  Irradiation.  {Operation  oder  Bestrah- 
liiiu/.)  Christoi'ii  MiJLLER.  Miinchener  Medizinischer 
Wochenschrift.  June  2,  1914. 

The  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  so  far  treated  by 
.v-ray  and  radium  has  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  make 
comparative  deductions.  But  three  years  have  passed 
during  which  time  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
so  treated  has  remained  without  recurrence.  Compared 
to  a  similar  number  of  cases  surgically  treated  the  results 
according  to  Miiller  are  more  favorable  with  the  non- 
operative  form  of  treatment.  Besides,  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  irradiation  is  in  those  anatomical  regions  where 
surgery  has  no  approach  as  in  the  thorax.  Lung  and! 
pleural  metastases  can  be  subjected  to  the  .r-ray;  carci- 
noma of  abdominal  viscera  including  their  regional  lymph 
nodes  can  also  be  attacked  by  the  ray.  While  the  bril- 
liant results  obtained  through  surgical  technic  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  Miiller  urges  that  the  work  with  the  radio-active 
substances  be  further  promoted,  as  already  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  a  potent  means  against  cancer. 

Treatment  of  Pruritus  ani.  J.  Crapper,  Chepstow,. 
British  Medical  Journal,  May  2,  1914. 
Crapper  recommends  two  simple  remedies,  both  of 
which  in  his  experience  are  remarkably  efficient.  The  first 
is  ordinary  Tr.  Iodine;  the  second,  and  even  better  remedy 
is  the  compound  tincture  of  Benzoin.  Within  a  minute  of 
two  after  applying  this  remedy,  the  desire  to  scratch  is 
over.  It  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily  and  it 
never  irritates. 
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IONIZATION    TREATMENT    OF    CANCER; 

END-RESULTS    OF    TWENTY  YEARS- 
WORK;  A  SUMMARY  OF 
300  CASES.  » 
G.  Betton  Massey,  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 

On  July  31.  1893,  I  discovered  by  accident  that 
a  local  cancerous  growth  could  be  conveniently 
devitalized  by  driving  into  it  certain  parasiticidal 
chemicals  by  a  direct  electric  current.  Since  that 
date,  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  improving  the 
technical  details  of  this  process  and  ascertaining 
Its  indications  and  limitations.  Another  worker  in 
the  same  field,  I'rof.  Stcphane  Leduc.  of  the  Schoc^i 
uf  Medicine  of  Nantes,  France^  has  done  much 
to  clear  up  the  exact  nature  of  the  electrochemical 
reactions  involved,  and  has  shown  that  the  essential 
agent  in  this  method  of  tissue  cell  devitalization  is 
the  ion  of  the  eiectrolyzed  zinc  anodes,  the  ionic 
state  of  the  nascent  atoms  of  zinc  released  by 
the  current  permitting  them  to  be  driven  by  it  into 
chemical  union  with  the  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  growth,  where  they  lose  their  ionic  state  and 
combine  with  the  cell  constituents,  producing  new 
compounds  that  are  dead  and  sterile. 

During  the  years  mentioned  other  physical  agen- 
cies have  been  discovered  and  employed  in  cancer 
therapy,  notably  the  Roentgen  ray  and  radium,  all 
of  them  having  had  attention  at  my  hands.  It  has 
been  only  in  my  failures  with  ionization,  never- 
theless, that  I  have  turned  to  other  methods,  none 
of  the  successful  results  illustrated  and  tabulated 
in  this  paper  having  received  any  other  treatment 
than  ionization,  though  many  were  previously  fail- 
ures under  other  methods. 

The  most  recent  technic  adopted  in  the  ionic 
destruction  method  is  its  bipolar  application,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  growth  is  directly  included 
between  the  electrodes  of  the  ionizing  current,  the 
electrodes  yielding  the  ions  of  zinc  being  inserted  at 
the  peripheries.  This  permits  of  the  use  of  a 
more  jwjwcrful  ctirrent  under  which  the  zinc  elec- 
trodes are  quickly  ionized  and  a  large  growth 
turned  white,  devitalized  and  sterilized  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  without  tetanizing  nearby 
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.Structures,  under  either  local  or  general  anesthesia. 
This  technique  has  been  used  whenever  possible 
since  VXMt  and  most  of  the  good  results  to  be  re- 
ported were  obtained  under  it;  though  tiiirty-five 
of  the  129  patients  remaining  free  from  the  dis- 
ease were  placed  under  the  older,  unipolar  method 
from  eight  tu  seventeen  years  ago. 


Fig     I.      .-.  ,.        ;.    .  ..;:r;  .jti  .,;.  .1.    (,:    carcinoma    ol 
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TABLE  A. 

Statittio  of  300  Caae*  of  Cancer  under  loniution  Treatment  During 

the  Twenty  Year«  t>elween  1891  and   1914. 

No.  Per  cent 

Caic*       Ciirfl     r>i'l     Cured 

Operable   Epiihcliomaa    "  '' 

**         Carcinoma*     r' 

"         Sarcomaa    

Total   Operable   Caae.    Vj  n,  u        93.5 

Inoperable    Epilhrliomaa    24  17  0 

Carcmomaa    159  18  10 

"  Sarcomaa      24  7  1  ... 

Total   Inoperable  €••«•   207  42  II        20.2 

Mortalilx  per   cent,  all  caaea,   3.6;   of   inoperable  ca>ei,   5.3 

Table  A  indicates  the  results  of  tiie  ionization 
treatment  of  the  three  hundred  patients  with  ma- 
lignant growths  placed  under  the  method  by  me 
between  its  inception,  July  31,  1S9.^,  and  December 
31,  1913.  The  cases  include  all  so  treated  in  this 
pcriofi  of  over  twenty  years,  many  of  them  having 
been  received  in  a  condition  that  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  contraindicating  the  method.  Tliesc  re- 
sults have  l>cen  brought  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment  in   the  cases  of   living   patients   and   to   the 
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time  and  nature  of  death  of  tliose  who  are  known 
to  have  died  in  this  rather  long  time. 

The  table  shows  that  129,  or  43  per  cent,  of  all 


Of  the  207  that  were  classed  as  inoperable  in  the 
ordinary  surgical  sense,  42  were  cured,  a  percent- 
age of  but  20.2. 


Befo 

Squamc 


treatment 

,    cell    epitheli, 


With   artilicial   nose   attached   to   spectacle 
of  200   to   700   milliamperes   for   forty   minut. 


patients  treated,  have  shown  no  return  of  the  dis- 
ease, at  least  85  of  which  have  passed  the  three- 
year  period  and  are  living  at  present  without  re- 
currence or  metastasis,  as  shown  in  Table  B.   Twen- 


TABLE  B. 
f  tlie    129  Patients  of  Table  A  showing 


Treatment 

No  Disease 

1   patient  has  passed  17  y 

1        13 

2  patients  have  "  12 
1  patient  has  •'  11 
7  patii  Mts  have     "  10 


ty-four  have  not  yet  passed  the  three-year  point 
since  treatment,  though  still  free  from  recurrence 
or  metastasis,  and  twenty  have  died  since  treatment 
of  some  affection  unconnected  with  cancer. 

Of  the  operable  cases,  a  total  of  93,  87  were 
cured,  a  percentage  of  93.5. 


12 
5 
20    patients   have    ilicd    since   treatn 
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A  great  majority  of  the  inoperable  cases  were      growth  and  is  apt  to  suggest  a  less  extensive  de- 
recurrences   after   excision   operations.      The   dilli-      struction  than  needed. 
cultic<  attending  t!:i-   >iuoi->>fiil   ;i].i  ligation   of  thi-  The  mortality  of  •' •■-     •  >  nil  growtiis 


Before  ircatmcnl.  October  10,  1911  After  treatment,    December  6,    1»U 

Fig.    4.     Squamouf   cell   epithelioma   of    tungue, 

method  in  recurrent  cases  arc  indicated  when  I  state  treated.  As  the  operative  deaths,  mainly  from  see- 
that  but  15  of  the  129  cures  were  obtained  in  pa-  ondary  hemorrhage  in  connection  with  very  serious 
tients  that  had  been  operated  upon  previously  by     growths,  were  confined  to  the  207  carcinomas  and 


irr    teparation    ol    alough 

Cafcinomatout  oodulc   the    ■ 
nunutc 


of   a   marble   in   outer   quadrant  of  breavt. 
n'Ser  ether,   after  remoral  of  a  apeclmen. 


the   knife.     Previous   prolonged   treatment    by    the  sarconias.  a  computation  on  that  basis  would  show 

Roentgen   ray  is  also  detrimental  to  a  case    from  the  mortality  to  be  5.3  per  cent, 
the  point  of  view  of  its  opcrability  by  ionization.  In    Table   C   the   300   cases   arc   classified   as   to 

as  the  radiation  conceals    the    true    limits   of    the  location,  irrespective  of  histologic  diagnosis,  a  most 
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useful  grouping  for  practical  study,  as  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  method  is  its  adaptability 
for  the  eradication  of  growths  in  certain  confined 
localities,  such  as  the  nasal  cavities,  the  mouth, 
rectum  and  axilla. 

TABLE  c. 
SUMMARY  OF  300  CASES  BY  LOCALITY 

Cases  Cured  Deaths 

Mammary    Gland     67  20  2 

Face    62  49  0 

Mouth 48  14  4 

Cervix    Uteri     25  3  1 

Rectum     20  9  2 


-Cancer. 


September,  1914. 


mucous  membranes,  whether  definitely  malignant  or 
merely  in  the  suspicious  condition  called  "precan- 
cerous" (though,  strictly  speaking,  a  cancer  must 
be  a  cancer,  even  in  its  infancy).  The  unipolar 
method  is  exceedingly  simple,  bloodless,  and  almost 
painless,  and  by  it  any  physician  with  a  simple 
constant  current  office  outfit  may  destroy  in  a  few 
minutes  any  small,  circumscribed  epithelioma  of  the 
skin,  eyelids,  nose,  mouth,  rectum  or  vagina.     The 


Before  treatment,  July  26, 
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After 
Squamous  cell  epithelioma. 


reatment,   September  6,   1911 


The  diagnoses  under  which  the  cases  are  classified 
were  verified  in  every  instance,  copies  of  the  re- 
ports of  pathologists  corroborating  the  diagnosis 
having  been  found  with  about  three-fourths  of  the 
case  histories,  and  are  in  my  records  for  inspec- 
tion. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

My  observation  of  the  results  of  the  ionic  method 
in  these  cases,  whether  of  cure,  amelioration  or  fail- 
ure, convinces  me  that  it  is  the  preferable  mode 
of  attempting  immediate  eradication  in  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

It  is  an  ideal  method  of  immediate  eradication 
of  any  small,  circumscribed  growth  of  the  skin  or 


Fig.  7.  Scar  one  year  after  destruction  of  tubular  carcinoma 
of  breast  the  size  of  a  golf  ball  in  a  patient  aged  74.  One  ionic 
application  of  1,000  millianiperes  for  fifty  minutes  under  local  an- 
esthesia. 

93.5  per  cent,  of  cures  that  have   stood  the  test 
of  years  without  recurrence  is  significant. 

An  extension  of  its  value  in  incipient  cases,  par- 
ticularly the  bipolar  technique,  is  the  possibility  of 
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destroying  by  this  method  small  carcinomas  of  an 
organ  such  as  the  tongue  and  breast  without  sacri- 
ficing the  whole  organ,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
our  attention  is  called  to  them  in  this  stage.  The 
absolute  scaling  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  at  the 
moment  of  devitalizing  the  small  growth  renders 
this  method  possibly  the  only  one  by  which  such 
an  eradication  may  be  successfully  done  without 
re-infecting  the  organ.     The  list   contains   several 


tion  the  dead  tissue  is  immediately  placed  outside 
the  body  biologically  by  the  scjiling  of  tlie  ab- 
sorbents. The  ])atifnts  present  no  rise  of  temi>era- 
ture  during  separatitJii  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  absorption  of  toxins. 

The  contraindications  to  the  method  are  mostly 
of  a  surgical  nature,  involving  risk  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  when  large  vessels  lie  too  close  to  the 
growth;   when   local   dissenunatioii    is   too  deep   in 


cases  in  both  of  these  organs  that  have  remained 
free  from  recurrence  from  six  to  nine  years. 

The  second  group  of  cases  in  which  the  bipolar 
method  lias  been  found  to  be  particularly  valuable 
is  made  up  of  those  carcinomas  and  sarcomas  that 
on  admission  arc  just  beyond  the  line  of  successful 
removal  by  the  knife.  The  conditions  attending 
if>i;  II  precluding  o|)crative  re-infection, 

ili<  may  l>e  carried  deeper  in  growths 

that  \S''m1'J  necessarily  be  woimded  in  an  effort  at 
excision.  This  is  j>articularly  true  of  growths  sit- 
uated within  cavities,  which  may  be  destroyed 
throui;h  the  natural  openings  without  mutilating 
ov>  In  the  axilla  the  skillful  plac- 

nij.;  .cnTiits  us  to  destroy  the  whole 

conttn:  the  pectoral  muscles. 

The  Ht  rtcd  following  powerful 

radi  ;t  ir.diLatc  by  contrast  one  of  the 

ad'.  'he  ionic  metho*!  in  growths  prop- 

crK  :;  .iicd  lor  its  employment.  While  powerful 
.ijijui.  .iiii>n  of  radium  may  kill  carcinoma  •within  the 
body,  will)  the  dead  tissue  in  intimate  association 
with  un<-lf»vH  absorbents,  the  ionic  method  auto- 
II'  '.  es  its  products  from  biolf)gic  asso- 

y...  e  patient.     ,\fter  an  ionic  destruc- 


recurrent  cases  for  ail  jiarts  to  be  reached  effec- 
tively ;  in  carcinomatosis  or  sarcomatosis  of  gland 
chains ;  in  too  extensive  subsurface  implantations, 
as  lanccr  en  cuirassc,  etc.  In  these  classes  of  cases 
the  ionic  method  should  not  be  used,  except  in  some 
instances  to  remove  the  up|)cr  layers  of  a  growth 
in  preparation  for  intensive  Roentgen  ray  applica- 
tion or  for  thermo-radiotherapy. 
1823  \\au.,\ce  .Stkeet. 


Factok.s  i.v  .'Xbddminal  Operations. 

Rough  handling  of  the  abdominal  vi.scera  and 
needless  dragging  or  pulling  upon  the  mesentery 
favor  both  post-ofHrrative  tympanites  and  abdom- 
inal pain  and  discomfort,  (jentleness  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  adhesions  so  far  as  [wssiblc  along  natural 
lines  of  cleavage  will  lessen  the  nunil>er  of  new  ad- 
hesions that  will  fonn.  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
pulmonary  and  cerebral  emboli. 

Complete  hemostasis  should  always  be  .sought 
Whenever  important  vessels  are  ligated,  if  they 
cannot  Ik  thoroughly  isolated,  a  suture  should  be 
introduced  which  will  include  enough  proximal  tis- 
sue to  prevent  slippinj;. — Raymond  Wallace  in 
the   Southern    Mcdital   Hccord. 
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SUPRAPUBIC    CESAREAN    SECTION    FOR 
PUERPERAL  ECLAMPSIA. 

B.  M.  RiCKETTS,  M.D., 
CiNciNXATi,  Ohio. 


While  deaths  due  to  accident  or  disease  during 
the  pregnant  state  are  perhaps  the  most  deplorable, 
those  due  to  eclampsia  are  more  horrible  and  with 
a  greater  mortality,  because  two  lives  are  concerned. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  opinions  concern- 
ing ways  and  means  to  overcome  them  should  be 
at  such  variance.  Not  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  in  the  history  of  dealing  with  eclampsia  have 
care-takers  had  to  offer  other  than  therapeutic  and 
dietetic  measures,  surely  not  surgical  measures,  ex- 
cept it  be  phlebotomy,  the  value  of  which  has  prob- 
ably been  underestimated,  delivery  per  vaginum  by 
various  methods  not  being  considered  in  cases  after 
the  sixth  month. 

The  great  number  of  deaths  occurring  annually 
due  to  this  fulminant  toxemia  is  sufficient  within 
itself  to  excite  suspicion  that  additional  measures 
are  necessary  to  overcome  its  ravages.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  those  most  interested  in  the 
subject  are  sorely  at  variance.  But  the  squaring  of 
the  circle  has  been  voted  a  possibility  by  a  few  who 
can  locate  the  north  star,  describe  the  milky  way, 
and  estimate  the  courses  and  rate  of  speed  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet. 

Enough  evidence  is  offered  in  the  accompanying 
reports  and  tables  to  change  the  existing  angular 
thought  to  one  more  graceful  and  enduring.  Though 
the  hand  of  the  juggler  may  cause  the  compass  to 
vacillate  for  the  time  being,  its  point  will  eventually 
direct  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  in  caring  for 
the  eclamptic. 

The  destruction  of  a  city  of  large  proportions  by 
quake  and  fire  was  necessary  to  overwhelm  and  con- 
vince the  world  that  there  is  something  other  than 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  glistening  of  swords. 

It  required  the  loss  of  the  newest  and  largest 
ship  ladened  with  the  costliest  cargo  and  the  great- 
est number  of  human  lives  to  change  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  navigation  of  the  high  seas.  It  was  re- 
cently necessary  for  five  million  people  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  inundation  of  their  homes, 
two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, to  prove  the  fallacy  of  human  endeavor; 
and  it  will  ever  be  thus. 

Zinke  states  (Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  July  26, 
1913)  that  he  has  observed  30  cases  of  eclampsia 
resulting  as  follows:  "Four  mothers,  13.3  per  cent., 
died;  15,  or  50  per  cent.,  of  the  children  were  lost." 
The  still  high  maternal  mortality,    13.3  per  cent.. 


and  fetal  mortality,  50  per  cent.,  in  his  last  30  cases, 
he  says,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  mothers 
were  moribund  when  first  seen  by  him ;  one  remained 
in  profound  coma  after  the  first,  and  another  after 
the  eleventh,  convulsion.  The  third  died  of  shock 
and  hemorrhage  following  an  accouchement  force 
performed  by  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case. 
The  fourth  died  soon  after  the  eleventh  convulsion, 
and  a  comparatively  easy  vaginal  hysterectomy  per- 
formed without  an  anesthetic.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  above  mode  of  procedure  will  be  invariably 
successful ;  but  Zinke"s  experience  impels  him  to 
believe  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  fails,  very 
little  could  have  been  expected  from  surgical  inter- 
ventioa.  Certainly,  in  the  presence  of  any  condi- 
tion, maternal  or  fetal,  which  makes  the  birth  of  a 
child  per  viam  naturalem  harzardous  or  impossible, 
abdominal  or  vaginal  Cesarean  section  or  deep  cer- 
vical incisions,  each  depending  on  the  period  of  ges- 
tation and  other  circumstances,  is  a  justifiable  op- 
eration. But  in  view  of  the  evidence  presented,  it 
can  only  prove  a  serious  error  to  ir.aintai.i  tr.at  an 
immediate  interruption  of  gestation  or  termination 
of  labor,  by  any  surgical  method  in  vogue,  is  the 
treatment  par  excellence  in  eclampsia.  The  good 
results  obtained  from  strictly  medical  care  in  these 
cases  far  exceed  the  results  accruing  from  all  the 
surgical  means  proposed  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
ease. 

Lutz  (Surg.  Gyn.  &  Obst.,  p.  550,  June,  1913) 
summarizes  the  following  statistics  of  the  Urban 
Lying-in  Hospital  from  1909  to  1912:  1  case  of 
eclampsia  in  107  deliveries;  24  per  cent,  of  the 
eclampsia  cases  occurred  during  the  puerperium ; 
the  maternal  death  rate  was  6.7  per  cent,  as  a 
whole,  9  per  cent,  during  the  puerperium  and  5.9 
per  cent,  before  and  during  delivery.  The  fetal 
mortality  was  32.7  per  cent. ;  but,  excluding  the 
post-partum  cases,  this  rose  to  36  per  cent.  The 
customary  treatment  of  inducing  labor  was  fol- 
lowed, rather  than  making  a  vaginal  Cesarean  sec- 
tion. 

The  labors  terminated  three  times  spontaneously, 
17  by  forceps,  13  by  version  and  e.xtraction,  3  by 
perforation,  and  1  by  vaginal  Cesarean  section. 
Venesection,  morphine,  and  chloral  were  freely 
used.  The  author  advises  immediate  delivery  in 
severe  cases  where  the  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  the 
urine  scanty,  and  coma  persists  between  attacks. 

On  August  4,  1913,  St.  Ann's  Maternity  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  Percy  H.  Swahlen  states  that 
they  have  delivered  from  96  to  117  per  annum  for 
five  years  with  only  three  cases  of  eclampsia  dur- 
ing that  period,  one  coming  on  during  labor,  one 
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four  hours  after  labor,  and  one  near  the  time  of 
expected  labor. 

ECXAMPSIA   STATISTICS. 

The  great  number  of  deaths  occurring  annually 
resulting  from  eclampsia  in  the  United  States  should 
excite  enthusiasm  in  devising  ways  to  overcome  its 
ravages.  To  show  that  this  may  be  done  the  re- 
ports from  various  individuals  and  health  officers  of 
the  larger  cities  have  been  assembled  together  with 
that  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

There  being  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  ^•.atl•^  and  territories  to  ubulate  the  deaths  due 
tu  cvluri-sia,  or  any  other  cause,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  making 
correct  statistical  reports.  However,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1908  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
various  health  boards  of  the  states  to  make  them 
correct.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  arc 
many  states  that  have  absolutely  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  Census  Bureau,  and  of  the  great 
difficulty  it  has  had  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
those  states  within  the  census  zone. 

The  Bureau  cannot,  therefore,  give  full  detailed 
reports  of  diseases  and  their  mortalities,  though 
enough  evidence  has  been  secured  from  the  more 
thickly  populated  states  and  cities  to  determine  the 
approximate  mortality  of  eclampsia,  which  is  four 
to  one  hunderd  thousand  population,  or  four  thou- 
sand deaths  annually  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
four  thousand  deaths  of  mothers  may  be  added 
forty  thousand  deaths  of  children,  making  forty- 
four  thousands  deaths  due  to  a  disease  that  may  be 
partially,  if  not  completely,  amenable  to  surgical, 
therapeutic,  or  hygienic  measures,  probably  the 
three  combined. 

The  Charity  Service  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  re- 
ports :  "We  beg  to  state  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  fifteen  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia 
in  this  hospital,  and  of  this  number,  seven  have 
died." 

Charity  Hospital  statistics  of  New  Orleans,  from 
June,  1908.  to  June,  1913.  arc  as  follows: 

Parturition  eclampsia,  total.  33  cases;  cured.  13; 
died.  20:  27  children  cured;  6  died. 

Pregnancy  cclatTipsia,  total,  7  cases:  improved, 
1 ;  died.  6;  6  children  cured:  I  died. 

Pucrperium  eclampsia,  total,  4  cases ;  1  improved  ; 
1,  no  record:  2.  died:  3  children  cured:  1.  no  rec- 
ord. 

Tot.il  mothers,  44;  13.  cured;  2.  improved:  1,  no 
recoril  2S.  died;  36  children  cured;  7,  died;  1,  no 
record.  There  was  no  Cesarean  operations  for 
eclampsia. 

Munro  Keer  Glascow  Medical  Hospital  reports 


for  fifteen  years  a  mortality  of  47  per  cent,  in  cases 
of  eclampsia,  wiihoui  Cesarean  operations. 

Herman  Trousac  i  Mcdual  Society  of  London, 
vol.  XXV,  p.  224,  1902)  reports  38  cases  of  convul- 
sions not  operated  on  with  20  deaths.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  ages  most  fre(iucntly  occurring: 

.Ages  10-19,  263  cases. 

.Ages  20-29,  981  cases. 

.Ages  30-39,  700  cases. 

.Ages  40-49,  146  cases. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  very  interesting  history  of  this  disease  is 
ancient  and  available  in  the  various  indexes  and  too 
well  known  now  to  receive  other  than  passing  men- 
tion. It  probably  occurs  as  early  and  as  constant 
with  animals  as  with  man,  though  many  apfxrar  to 
have  escaped,  indicating  that  it  may  possibly  be  a 
(y^ndition  due  to  the  influences  of  civilization  and 
domestication.  However,  man  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  for  whom  it  has  a  predilection. 

The  egg-bearing  animals  and  birds  are  the  only 
members  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  vertebrata  that 
are  exempt  from  conditions  simulating  eclampsia 
and.  so  far  as  they  are  known,  confined  to  the  mam- 
mals. 

CLI.M.MIC    INFLUENCES. 

The  reports  at  hand  from  health  officers  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  larger  cities  indicate  that  there  is  a 
higher  per  cent,  of  eclampsia  and  mortality  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  that  the  per  cent,  of  cases  and 
mortality  is  greater  in  the  black  than  in  the  white 
race,  there  being  no  evidence  at  hand  concerning 
the  red  and  yellow  races. 

Statistics  pertaining  to  eclampsia,  like  those  upon 
any  other  subject,  arc  more  or  less  imperfect,  and 
will  remain  so  until  legal  measures  arc  complete  to 
make  them  perfect,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  les- 
sening our  efforts. 

The  high  mortality  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  states  is  probably  due  to  unknown  climatic 
influences ;  but  with  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
that  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  have 
a  lower  mortality  than  those  of  the  middle  and  tem- 
perate zones,  this  question  must  remain  indefinitely 
undetermined.  With  the  absence  of  any  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  seas<:)n  of  the  year  in  which 
this  disease  is  most  frefjuent,  it  might  be  reasonable 
to  infer  that  its  increased  frequency  and  death  rate 
in  the  Southern  states  indicate  that  it  occurs  more 
frequently  during  the  summer  months.  This  would 
be  a  logical  conclusion  if  it  is  found  to  be  less  fre- 
quent and  deadly  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Eclampsia  seldom  occurs  before  the  fifth  month 
of  gestation,  but  gradually  increases  in   frequency. 
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HEALTH   OFFICER'S   REPORT. 

_.      P'«y-.                                                               1907-  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  Total.       Blank. 

Cmcinnati     1  8  5  6  8  8  ....  36                .... 

P.ttsburgh    15  8  14  30  16  ....  83 

New    Orleans    21  30               51  30 

Chicago     47  5S  50  56  60  50               318               

New    Vork    City     127  160  138  143  161                729 

Boston     12  39  20  27  32               130 

Baltimore    28  24  30  22  17  20  20  161 

Washington 17  8  8  15  20  ....  68 

Cleveland    6  5  18  12  13  ....  54 

Detroit     13  10  11  16  15  16               81 

Providence     13  8  16  20  10              67              .'..'. 

Nashville     6  3  3  8  5               25                    13 

Indianapohs     4  7  2  5  9               27 

Thirteen  cities,  total  for  five  years ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  18  30 

For   the  census   zone   only:    U.    S 1,470  1,619  1,706  1,824  2,094  ....                '..'.'. 

until    full    term   of   gestation,    though   it   has    been  convulsions?     If  the  presence  of  a  living  or  dead 

known  to  occur  before  the  third  month.  body  within  the  uterus  is  the  exciting  cause,  why 

May  not  the  exciting  cause  be  found  in  the  bite  do  not  convulsions  always  occur  with  such  an  in- 

of  an  insect,  the  presence  of  a  parasite  entering  the  habitant? 

body  by  way  of  the  mouth,  anus,  uterine  cervical  If  the  exciting  cause  exists  within  the  mother  and 

canal,  or  urethra,  or  through  the  cutaneous  struc-  not  within  her  uterus,  why  does  not  the  living  oc- 

tures?  cupant  of  the  body  always  have  convulsions?    Per- 

If  it  is  more  frequent  during  the  summer  months  haps  it  does.     It  often  has  after  birth.     Its  blood  is 

or  in  a  latitude  where  there  are  a  greater  number  identically   the    same   in    character   as   that   of    the 

of  warm  months,  would  it  not  indicate  the  danger  mother,  containing  the  same  proportion  of  albumin 

of  insects  or  parasites,  which  are  more  numerous  ind   urea,   which   are   supposed   to   have   been   the 

then  ?  bane  of  the  pregnant  state.     Is  it  the  poison  or  the 

\\  hat  relation  does  the  so-called  eclamptic  state  condition  that  produces  the  poison  that  causes  the 

in  the  female  have  to  the  so-called  uremic  condi-  convulsion? 
tions  in  the  male  ?  The  presence  of  albumin  may  be  due  to  neoplasm. 

The   presence   of   albumin    in    the    urine    of    the  urea,    hysteria,    epilepsy,    cerebral    irritation,    diet, 

pregnant   woman   is  not   conclusive   that   eclampsia  cardiac  or  hepatic  disturbances.     It  is  therefore  im- 

will  occur  with  or  without  one  or  more  convulsions,  portant  to  differentiate  them,  though  the  same  doubt 

especially  just  before,  during  or  after  delivery,  or  prevails  with  their  absence  or  presence, 
before,  at,  or  after  full  gestation,  because  convul-  If  nephritis  is  due  to  the  presence  of  gestation, 

sions  do  not  always  occur  when  albumin  is  present  and  the  two  are  the  cause  of  eclampsia,  should  not 

to  any  degree  ;  indeed,  eclampsia  exists  without  con-  gestation   be    terminated    immediately  ?      Should    it 

vulsions  or  the  presence  of  albumin.     It  may,  how-  not  be  terminated  abruptly  if  the  presence  of  the 

ever,  occur  after  convulsions  or  delivery.     It  can-  fetus  alone  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  caus- 

not  then  be  considered  a  cause,  but  it  may  indicate  ing  convulsions? 

the   absence   of   an    important   substance,    probably  Surely,  the  presence  of  one  dead  within  the  uterus 

urea,  that  should  be  present  in  the  urine  in  consid-  would  not  be  tolerated  longer  than  the  time  neces- 

erable  porportion,  but  which  remains  in  the  general  sary  to  remove  it,  in  the  shortest  time,  and   with 

circulatory  system,  both  arterial  and  lymphatic,  as  the   greatest   safety   to   the   mother.      If   necessary 

the    result   of    acute    nephritis    varying    in    degree,  when  dead  it  is  more  necessary  when  alive,  because 

Though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  saving  two  lives, 
indicating  that  even  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  essen-  The  many  theories  pertaining  to  the  reflex  dis- 

tial  to  produce  the  required  toxicity,  small  amounts  turbances    offer   no    solution    to    this    all-important 

being  physiologic.  problem. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  amount  of  dosage  Gestation  must  be  terminated  by  natural  or  arti- 

varies  with  the  individuals,  and   with   the  general  ficial  means  soon  after  maturity  (280  days),  though 

condition  of  the  individual  at  a  time  when  the  toxic  the  legal  time  has  been  extended  to  320  days,  with 

irritation  to  the  central  nervous  system  is  produced,  safety  to  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  a  healthy,  liv- 

if   urea  be  the   cause.     But  this   remains   undeter-  ing  child.     This   variation   in  time  of   gestation   is 

mined.     A  certain  unknown   fulminant   toxemia  is  mentioned  to  refute  the  statements  that  280  days 

ascribed  as  being  a  cause.  is  the  legal  time,  but  these  are  not  exceptions  in 

Would  the  subjects  of  eclampsia  having  nephritis  favor  of  delay  in  delivery  at  any  period  of  gestation 

before  conception  have  convulsions,  so  early  in  life,  when  convulsions  occur.     The  period  of  gestation 

if  they  have  never  conceived?     What  role,  if  any,  varies  with  all  animals  and  with  the  individuals  of 

does  an   inhabited  uterus  play  in   the   tragedy  of  every  particular  kind. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  unborn 
child  having  eclampsia  simultaneous  with  the 
mother,  would  not  investigation  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove their  existence  be  important? 

The  child  may  be  seized  witli  convulsions  before 
or  after  deliverj",  and  die  at  once  or  survive  for  sev- 
eral hours,  as  the  result  of  toxins  closely  associated 
with  uremia. 

.\ntibodies  have  been  suggested  as  the  sole  impor- 
tant cause  of  eclampsia;  but.  if  they  arc,  they  have 
never  been  discovered. 

CELIOHVSTERECTOMY    (  TORKO  ) 

1.  Extraperitoneal  stump. 

2.  IntrajHrritoneal  stump. 
Cetiohysterectomy    (  Porro)    implies   the   removal 

of  the  uterus  with  or  without  its  cervical  portion  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  when  applied  to  Cesarean  sec- 
tion, removal  of  the  uterus  containing  gestation  at 
any  period,  with  or  without  its  cenical  jKjrtion. 

The  nfit'ssily  for  rttnoz-ing  a  fregnant  uterus 
ari.ses  when  fibroids  or  infection  are  in  evidence, 
and  when  the  child  has  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
hours.     It  cannot  be  said  that  any  form  of  hysterec- 

ny  should  be  done  when  the  uterus  is  abnormal, 

the  jjelvis  is  defonned  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
\cnting  conception  because  the  removal  of  the  tubes 
alone  will  overcome  that.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  ovaries  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  when  men- 
struation is  to  be  prevented,  but  the  ovaries  should, 
when  possible,  remain  undisturbed,  liecau.ic  a  nor- 
mal is  easier  than  an  artificial  menopause. 

ExtraperUotifal  stumf>,  fixing  the  stump  perma- 
nently in  the  abdominal  wall,  was  formerly  given 
preference.  This  method  antedates  the  intrai>eri- 
toneal  stump  method,  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
method  of  choice  in  infected  cases  and  rupture  of 
the  utcni*. 

I  the  most  serious  of  the  uncontrollable 

CO'  if  pregnancy  that  is  to  reckoned  with 

surgi.u^  -f  the  high  maternal  tnortality, 

with  or  ration.     For  this  reason  a  great 

number  ui  jcr.i.ors  refuse  absolutely,  and  many 
hesitate,  to  render  surgical  assistance.  Infection 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  primary  to  the  op- 
mtin«i ;  and  the  mortality  is  very  high,  while  it  is 
•  with  infection  secondary-  to  the  operation. 
!on  of  secondary  infection,  especially  its 
tyjjc,  before  operation,  is  not  always  possible,  but 
if  it  were  the  course  of  procedure  should  not  be 
chanprd. 

.\  drad  child  should,  as  a  rule,  demand  this 
mefhrxl  of  procedure,  especially  if  it  be  dead  for 
any  great  number  of  hours,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  presence  of  infection  or 
the  state  of  decay  in  the  child. 


L'tcrine  rupture,  while  not  frequent,  occurs  often 
enough  to  be  considered  at  all  times ;  and  when 
present  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  ado{)- 
tion  of  the  extraiK-ritoncal  method. 

The  intraperitoneal  method  implies  severing  the 
body  of  the  utenis  from  its  cervical  [)i)rtion  that  the 
latter  may  be  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  the 
abdominal  wall  closed  immediately.  Tliis  is  the 
method  of  choice  in  cases  of  uterine  neoplasms  and 
anomalies,  multiple  pregnancies  after  the  sixth 
month,  and  iiura-aMominal  neoplasms  involving  the 
uterus  without  infection. 

I.NDIC.VTIOXS. 

1.  Neoplasms  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Intra-abdt)minal  neoplasms. 

3.  .\nomalies  of  the  uterus. 

4.  Multiple  pregnancy  after  the  sixth  month. 
I'terine    neoplasms    vary    in    size,    location,    and 

number,  and  for  tliis  reason  abdominal  section 
should  be  done  to  detennine  the  condition  within 
that  cavity,  the  course  of  jjursual  to  l>c  determined 
when  the  abdomen  is  open. 

Intra-abdominal  neoplasm,  such  as  ovarian,  me- 
senteric, retroperitoneal,  and  intestinal  cysts  and 
solid  growth  of  any  ciiaracter  arc  fre{|ucntly  asso- 
ciated witii  eclampsia  to  such  a  degree  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  uterus  is  necessarv-  by  one  of  these 
two  methods. 

.Anomalies  of  uterus  are  of  many  kinds,  and  ofte.t 
require  hysterectomy  by  one  of  these  two  methods 
when  eclampsia  is  present  or  absent. 

Multiple  pregnancy  after  the  sixth  month  may  be 
within  the  uterus  alone,  or  within  and  without  the 
uterus  sinuiltaiieously,  and  when  associated  with 
eclampsia  tnay  probably  necessitate  hysterectomy 
by  one  of  the  two  methods  herein  suggested. 

sim.F.KV 

1.  Intraperitoneal. 

2.  ExtrajJeritoneal. 

The  purjKjsc  of  as.sembiing  universal  crjnclusions 
is  to  discover  one  comi>osite  which  will  direct  a  cer- 
tain procedure,  surgical  or  non-surgical,  that  will 
lessen,  if  not  altogether  eliminate,  mortality. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  therefore,  to  supply 
data  pertaining  to  eclampsia  treated  !>y  sui)rapnbic 
Cesarean  section  other  than  the  lateral  metluxl. 

The  most  exhatjstive  work  of  Dr.  Rul>en  Peter- 
son, of  .Ann  .\rl)or,  on  "\aginal  Cesarean  .Section," 
is  sufficient  within  itself  to  make  it  necessary  to 
give  that  subject  consideration. 

Surtjical.  The  numljer  of  surgical  aspects  of 
puerperal  eclampsia  increases  with  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  surgical  technic.     That  the  trend  of 
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relief  is  in  the  direction  of  immediate  artificial  evac- 
uation of  the  uterus  is  self-evident,  and  that  many 
cases  may  go  to  normal  delivery  with  safety  to  both 
mother  and  child,  there  can  be  no  question.  But 
how  to  classify  the  two  will  probably  remain  in 
doubt.  Until  that  doubt  is  eliminated  ways  and 
means  must  be  considered  that  will  offer  the  great- 
est safety  to  both  mother  and  child.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the 
most  rational  method  is  offered  in  celiohysterec- 
tomy  done  by  one  of  the  various  methods  generally 
advocated. 

Ambulancing.  Desperate  symptoms  demand  des- 
perate means  of  relief  regardless  of  environment. 
One  who  is  drowning  cares  not  whether  he  is  fa- 
vored with  a  straw  or  a  pack  of  corks  so  long  as  it 
is  the  best  that  can  be  had  to  save  his  life.  A  sur- 
geon should  not  hesitate  to  demand  that  a  Cesarean 
section  be  made  before  manipulation  of  any  kind 
is  resorted  to.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  cases 
in  the  hands  of  certain  practitioners  have  their  best 
interests  conserved.  Time  spent  in  dilating,  or  at- 
tempting to  dilate,  the  cervix  is  wasted,  and  adds  to 
dangers;  such  as  infection,  trauma,  and  hemor- 
rhage incident  to  delay.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  death  of  the  child  is  given  so  little  consideration, 
many  operators  having  not  made  any  report  per- 
taining to  its  mortality. 

Suprapubic  Cesarean  section  is  performed  by  two 
methods  and  their  variations,  namely  (1),  intraperi- 
toneal and  extraperitoneal. 

Intraperitoneal,  the  time-honored  method,  re- 
mains the  one  of  choice,  and  should  be  given  pref- 
erence in  the  greater  variety  of  conditions  demand- 
ing the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  pregnant  uterus 
after  the  sixth  month.  The  transverse  incision  for 
abdominal  Cesarean  section  was  made  in  1797  in 
Germany,  but  was  little  known  until  Fenestiel  made 
it  popular. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Forwood  has  done  forty-two  intraperi- 
toneal sections  for  all  causes  in  ten  years.  He  for- 
merly lifted  the  uterus  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
before  incising  it;  but  he  now  incises  it,  and  de- 
livers without  doing  so,  the  hands  of  an  assistant 
being  utilized  for  grapsing  the  lower  segment  of 
the  uterus  to  control  hemorrhage.  He  does  not  cut 
low  down  in  the  lower  segment. 

EXTRAPERITONEAL    CESAREAN    SECTION. 

1.  Lateral. 

2.  Median. 

The  lateral  method  has  been  done  for  many  years, 
but  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  of  the  very 
high  mortality  attending  its  doing. 

The  median  method  is  of  more  recent  origin,  and 


bids  fair  to  grow  in  popularity  in  properly  selected 
cases. 

Dr.  Barton  Hirst,  who  is  partial  to  this  method 
and  has  done  nine  of  the  ten  thus  performed,  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

"An  incision  large  enough  to  permit  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  child's  head  is  made  below  the  umbili- 
cus. After  making  the  incisions  in  the  two  layers 
of  the  peritoneum  they  are  sutured  together,  which 
immediately  closes  the  peritoneal  cavity,  making 
the  operation  extraperitoneal.  Then  follows  the 
incision  in  the  uterine  wall,  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  extraction  of  the  child's  head  with 
forceps.  The  lower  uterine  segment  is  sutured 
with  double  catgut ;  and  the  abdominal  wall  is  closed 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  been  found  to  increase 
hemorrhage  if  the  placenta  is  delivered  from  the 
uterine  wound.  It  is  rather  better  to  clip  the  cord 
off,  drop  it  into  the  uterus,  suture  the  uterus,  and 
deliver  as  usual.  If  the  woman  is  not  in  labor,  it 
is  necessary  to  extract  the  placenta  through  the 
uterine  wound. 

Dr.  John  B.  Deaver  inclines  to  this  method, 
though  he  believes  the  danger  to  the  child  to  be 
greater. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Nicholson,  who  has  witnessed  six 
operations  performed  by  this  method,  advocates  it 
in  selected  cases  without  infection,  while  Dr.  E.  E. 
Montgomery  states  that  there  is  no  great  demand 
for  the  extraperitoneal  operation  in  the  absence  of 
infection. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Davis  welcomes  most  heartily  a  method 
through  a  peritoneal  fistula,  though  he  would  not 
employ  it  in  the  presence  of  hemorrhage  or  infec- 
tion or  where  infection  is  suspected.  In  our  ex- 
perience Cesarean  section  is  indicated  in  eclampsia 
in  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  should, 
however,  be  promptly  performed  if  improvement 
does  not  otherwise  follow. 

INDICATIONS   FOR   CELIOHYSTERECTGM V. 

After  sixth  month  when  associated  with  eclamp- 
sia. 

In  the  order  of  their  supposed  frequency. 

Any  other  condition  or  circumstance  that  would 
cause  delay  in  prompt  and  rapid  delivery. 

An  undilated  cervix  is  a  serious  factor  because  of 
the  want  of  uterine  effort  and  the  great  danger 
through  time  necessary  to  dilate  and  deliver. 

Deformed  pelvis  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
abdominal  route  should  be  selected. 

A  large  fetal  head  is  an  indication  that  delivery 
through  the  abdomen  should  be  resorted  to,  that  the 
best  interest  of  both  child  and  mother  may  be  con- 
served.    This  is  done  by  shortening  the  time  nee- 
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cssar)'  for  delivery,  and  avoiding  a  great  amount 
of  trauma  incident  to  the  route  per  vaginam. 

A  dead  child  ( recently  dead  I  should  probably  be 
removed  suprapubically,  oftener  during  the  eclamp- 
tic stage  than  one  that  has  been  known  to  be  dead 
for  several  days,  because  the  dangers  of  infection 
are  not  so  great  with  the  first,  while  with  the  second 
it  may  be  removed  sectionally  more  rapidly  per  va- 
ginam, and  probably  with  no  greater  risk  of  infec- 
tion. 

Absence  of  labor  pains,  associated  with  eclampsia, 
demands  careful  consideration,  especially  at  full 
term,  without  dilation  of  the  os.  Uterine  contrac- 
tion cannot  be  hoped  for  under  such  circumstances 
after  delivery  by  any  method. 

Malposition  of  the  child  adds  to  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  to  deliver}",  and  must  add  to  the 
danger  to  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child. 

Neoplasms  (intra-abdominal)  are  quite  com- 
monly present  with  the  pregnant  uterus  at  the  time 
of  eclampsia.  Such  complications  are  of  many  va- 
rieties, and,  as  a  rule,  demand  celiohystercctomy, 
that  the  greatest  safety  may  be  given  to  both  the 
mother  and  child. 

Elongated  cervix,  so  frequently  found  in  primi- 
parae,  is  a  serious  handicap  when  delivery  is  at- 
tempted per  vaginam,  especially  when  eclampsia  is 
complicated  with  hemorrhages,  even  though  the  os 
be  dilated. 

Uterine  hemorrhage,  when  uncontrollable,  due  to 
any  cause,  should  be  an  indication  for  delivery  su- 
prapubically, especially  if  the  loss  of  blood  is  suf- 
ficient to  endanger  life,  because  the  further  loss  of 
blood  to  any  considerable  amount  may  be  absolutely 
prevented. 

Placenta  previa,  though  rarely  complicating 
eclampsia,  is  probably  the  most  serious,  because  of 
hemorrhage,  the  danger  of  infection,  and  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child  arc 
placed. 

Cervical  neoplasms,  malignant  or  benign,  like 
scar-tissue,  resulting  from  injury,  disease,  or  sur- 
real operation,  especially  amputation  of  the  cervix, 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dilatation  without  the 
use  of  instruments. 

Vaginal  neoplasms  of  any  character,  or  cysts, 
may,  owing  to  their  size,  prevent  or  interfere  with 
rapid  delivery,  and  such  pathology  involving  the 
rectum  or  coccyx,  like  their  deformities,  may  also 
be  trout, lev,, -Tie. 

Nt.ili'i  ri.r'l  vagina,  such  as  may  be  congenital  or 
acquired  t>y  injury  or  disease  or  surgical  repair,  is 
not  infrequently  encountered  in  delivery. 

Deformed  uterus  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired 


by  injury,  disease,  or  surgical  operation,  and  when 
found  to  e.\ist  is  a  sufTicient  cause  for  resorting  to 
the  suprapubic  route. 

Rupture  or  perforation  of  the  uterus  absolutely 
demands  abdominal  section. 

Labial  hernia,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  is  a 
possibility,  and  when  present  is  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  serious  condition,  demanding  the  suprapubic 
operation. 

Infection  is  the  most  serious  regarding  mortality, 
doubt  always  existing  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing 
any  kind  of  an  operation  whatever  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  in  the  absence  of  eclampsia;  but, 
when  eclampsia  exists,  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion about  emptying  the  uterus  in  the  (|uickest  pos- 
sible manner,  because  the  child,  if  dead,  must  not 
remain,  though  the  mother  may  be  reckoned  fatally 
ill.  If  the  child  be  alive  and  of  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  months  gestation,  it  may  survive  though  the 
mother  does  not  recover.  It  would  be  criminal  to 
permit  the  mother  to  die  undelivered  of  a  dead  or 
a  live  child  by  some  one  of  the  recognized  methods, 
one  which  would  insure  her  the  greatest  safety  so 
long  as  man  is  not  infallible. 

If  the  mother  is  moribund  or  convulsions  are 
fretjuent  or  severe,  the  child  should  be  saved  by 
any  means,  rapid  delivery  offering  the  greatest 
safety.  Duhrssen  says  op>erate  after  the  first  con- 
vulsion. 
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(To    be   continued.) 


Seminal  Vesfcle  Infection. 
So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  can  say  that : 

1.  \'esiculitis  may  occur  from  infection  with 
tubercle  bacillus. 

2.  When  one  vessel  is  involved  its  fellow  may 
also  be  safely  accused. 

^.  Radiograms  with  collargol  seem  already  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  intlnnimatory  changes, 
and  their  future  as  a  diagnostic  aid  seems  bright. 

4.  Dense  adhesions,  usually  surrounding  the 
junction  of  vas  and  vesicle,  not  only  make  operation 
difficult,  but  in  most  cases  would  make  successful 
separation  of  the  two  structures  imiH>ssihle. — J.  D. 
I'.aunev  in  the  Boston  Mcdual  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Some  fractures  of  the  shaft  and  ends  of  the 
femur  are  very  hard  to  manage  when  the  fragments 
are  much  mal-aligned  by  overlapping,  lateral  and 
other  displacements.  In  these,  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  extension  by  Buck's  or  other  apparatus  fre- 
quently prove  ineffective  and  in  others  the  nature 
of  the  injury  or  the  condition  of  the  patient  pre- 
vents the  use  of  such  contrivances. 

At  best  these  usual  methods  of  treatment  are 
not  uniformly  successful  and  often  considerable 
shortening,  angulation  and  other  deformity  per- 
sists, together  with  more  or  less  stiffness  of  the 
knee  and  hip  joints.  Recognition  of  these  un- 
favorable results  has  popularized  the  operative  or 
open  treatment  of  these  cases  by  plating,  wiring, 
bone  transplantation  and  other  procedures.  How- 
ever, these  operative  measures  are  of  a  major  type 
and  require  a  high  grade  of  technical  skill  and  are 
not  uniformly  successful  either  as  to  the  immediate 
or  final  results.  A  cardinal  objection  is  that  the 
operative  work  is  done  in  an  already  traumatized 
area  which  is  still  further  irritated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  represented  by  wire,  or  plate 
and  screws.  ^lanifestly  this  form  of  treatment  can 
never  come  into  general  use  and  it  is  now  quite 
properly  limited  to  selected  cases  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  operators.  Between  the  ex- 
tremes of  non-operative  and  operative  methods  are 
devices  of  various  sorts  which  are  introduced  at  a 
distance  from  the  fracture  site,  inasmuch  as  these 
do  not  invade  a  territory  already  sufficiently  dam- 
aged by  the  initial  trauma  and  do  not  require  such 
advanced  operative  skill.  These  appliances  take  the 
form  of  metal  pins  driven  into  the  fragments  to 
be  later  separated  or  otherwise  acted  upon  by 
braces  or  clamps,  as  in  Parkhill's,  Freeman's  and 
other  devices.  Other  modifications  of  this  general 
type  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  all  seeking 
the  essential  element  of  correcting  vertical  or  lateral 
displacement.  Various  sorts  of  hooks  and  tongs 
have  also  been  employed  with  the  same  ends  in 
view.  For  fracture  of  the  extremities,  transfixion 
of  the  OS  calcis  by  a  metal  pin  or  rod  was  first 
suggested  by  Codivilla  of  Bologna  in  1903,  but 
Steinman  of  Berne  in  1907  suggested  transfixing 
nearer  the  lower  fractured  fragment  by  a  nail  and 
focused  attention  so  forcibly  that  the  title  "Stein- 
man's  Nail  Extension"  is  now  quite  generally  ap- 
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plied  to  this  method  of  treatment.  The  essential 
aim  of  the  method  is  to  obtain  traction  by  driving 
a  metal  pin,  nail  or  drill  through  the  skin,  soft 
parts  and  bone  of  the  distal  fragment,  allowing 
enough  of  the  metal  to  protrude  on  either  side  of 
the  skin  so  that  traction  cords  may  be  fastened  to 
its  side  and  thus  lead  to  a  pulley  and  weights  or 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  By  this  means  a 
direct  measurable  pull  is  obtained  so  that  the  frag- 
ments are  gradually  dragged  into  position  by  over- 
coming the  muscular  resistance.  No  apparatus  ex- 
cept that  attached  to  the  transfixer  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired, aided  by  some  form  of  inclined  plane  to 
keep  the  knee  semi-flexed  during  the  succeeding 
weeks  of  transfixion, 

A  variety  of  transfixers  have  been  devised,  some 
of  them  in  two  pieces,  each  half  being  separately  in- 
troduced on  either  side  of  the  limb ;  others  are  in- 
serted after  a  preliminary  hole  has  been  made.  My 
experience  has  been  wholly  with  an  ordinary  steel 
bit  or  drill  such  as  is  used  for  boring  holes  in  wood 
or  metal,  and  this  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place 
until  it  has  served  its  purpose.  An  ordinary  "brace" 
has  been  used  for  boring  the  hole,  but  an  electrically 
driven  apparatus,  of  course,  will  act  as  well  if  it 
is  not  revolved  too  swiftly. 

INDICATIONS   FOR  FEMUR  TRANSFIXION. 

1.  Fractures  in  which  ordinary  methods  are  in- 
applicable or  inefficient.  These  are  usually  very 
oblique,  spiral  or  transverse  fractures  showing  con- 
siderable deformity  from  displaced  fragments  in 
which  traction  on  the  soft  parts  alone  is  likely  to 
prove  inadequate. 

2.  Compound,  comminuted  or  complicated 
fractures  in  which  the  parts  at  or  near  the  frac- 
ture site  itself  cannot  be  interfered  with. 

3.  Restless,  delirious  or  otherwise  uncontrollable 
patients ;  also  the  aged  or  infirm  in  whom  decubitus 
might  prove  dangerous. 

4.  Old  fractures  showing  non-union  or  vicious 
union  in  which  recorrection  is  made  preliminary 
to  transfixion. 

5.  Certain  fracture-dislocations,  or  multiple 
fractures. 

6.  To  obtain  preliminary  alignment  prior  to 
plating  or  other  operative  procedures. 

time  of  APPLICATION. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  established  the  treat- 
ment may  begin.  Preliminary  measurements  should 
always  be  made,  and  when  possible  radiographs 
should  be  taken  in  the  antero-postero  and  lateral 
axes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  swelling  or 
other   reaction    subsides,   and    the   presence   of  the 
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usual  effusion  of  the  knee  joint  offers  no  contra- 
indication. 

METHOD  OF  APPUC.\TION. 

The  length  of  the  transfixer  is  such  that  one  inch 
or  more  protrudes  on  either  side  so  that  the  trac- 
tion cords  may  have  ample  room  for  attachment. 
If  desired,  a  metallic  crossbar  shaped  like  ice  tongs 
may  be  used  to  span  the  space  between  the  trans- 
fixer,  the  cords  being  attached  to  cither  free  end. 

The  diameter  of  the  transfixer  is  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  or  less  for  a  child,  and  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  or  more  for  an  adult. 

The  Drills  used  by  me  are  known  to  the  hardware 
trade  as  "high  speed  twist  drills,"  although  com- 
mercial "twist  drills"  will  answer  for  ordinary 
cases.  I  have  used  "auger  bits"  and  other  trans- 
fixers  with  short  cutting  surfaces,  but  these  clog 
and  bind  and  do  not  so  readily  transfix  the  tissues 
because  of  a  limited  clearance  space.  I  am  having 
special  vanadium  drills  made  so  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  breakage. 

ITie  Prace  should  be  short  and  strong  and  1  have 

and  the  ordinary  "Yankee"  type  \cr\  satisfactory 
for  this  and  other  bone  work. 

TtCU.NIC. 

rhc  patient  is  anesthetized  and  the  shaved  limb 
;^  painted  with  tincture  of  iodin  and  the  knee  is 
partly  flexed  on  a  sand-bag  and  held  by  an  assistant. 
The  condyles  of  the  femur  arc  Uxatcd,  or  if  ob- 
scured by  thick  tissue  or  swelling  they  can  be  iden- 
tified by  recalling  that  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella  and  the  condyles  are  practically  in  the  same 
line  when  the  knee  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle.  The 
transfixion  is  made  two  or  more  inches  directly 
above  the  level  of  the  condyles  so  that  the  joint 
and  epiphyseal  line  may  not  be  damaged.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  jxjpliteal  and  syno- 
vial pouch  regions.  At  the  selected  point  above 
the  external  condyle,  a  semi-circular  one-half  inch 
incision  (concavity  downward)  is  made  down  to 
the  fascial  le%el.  .X  director  is  now  inserted  to  the 
bone   and   firmly   held   there   by  an   assistant,   and 

along  &'■    ~ ide  the  drill  is  passed.     The  soft 

parts  II  'cd  somewhat  by  spreading  them 

ii    <irill    with   a   long   bladcd   car   or 

n  used  as  a  retractor.     The  assistant 

Mf.tMK-  (II    limb  by  firm  pressure  and  guides  the 

direction  of  the  drill  so  that  it  passes  directly  at  a 

-    '  •         '     'T  the  axis  of  the  bone.     When  it  has 

-  soft  ports  and  bone,  it  is  made  to 

•ist  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

is  ptished  through  a  half  inch  scmi- 

on  identical  with  that  of  the  opposite 

is  usually  very  little  bleeding.     The 


wounds  are  touched  with  iodin  and  the  drill  ends 
are  thnist  through  a  few  layers  of  gauze  padding 
and  the  wounds  tints  covered.  .^  few  straps  of  ad- 
hesive or  a  bandage  completes  the  dressing.  The 
procedure  requires  about  ten  minutes  and  in  se- 
lected cases  can  probably  be  ])crfonncd  under  local 
anesthesia,  with  the  patient  in  bed. 

.\ftcr  the  patient  is  in  bed  the  limb  is  placed 
on  raised  pillows  or  any  form  of  padded  double  in- 
clined plane  reaching  from  the  heel  to  the  buttock, 
the  knee  being  at  an  angle  of  about  120".  The 
foot  of  the  bed  is  elevated  eight  or  more  inches 
and  then  cords  are  attached  to  each  end  of  the  pro- 
truding drill  and  brought  together  at  a  "Spreader" 
and  thence  one  cord  leads  to  a  pulley  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  thus  to  the  dangling  weight.  For 
children,  a  weight  of  eiglil  pounds  is  enough  for 
the"  first  day,  and  within  a  week  it  should  be  in- 
creased gradually  up  to  fifteen  or  more  pounds. 
With  an  adult,  the  weight  is  doubled.  In  the  chil- 
dren 1  have  treated  (eight  cases)  the  maximum 
weight  has  been  fifteen  pounds;  in  adults  (three 
cases),  thirty-six  pounds.  Restless  patients  may  re- 
quire some  lateral  guy  weights  to  keep  the  limb 
straight,  but  I  have  found  elevation  of  the  foot  of 
the  bed  a  good  form  of  counter-traction,  and  side 
pulls  thus  far  not  often  necessary.  I'or  the  first 
few  days  a  good  deal  of  pain  may  be  expected,  but 
thereafter  the  patients  are  remarkably  comfortable, 
considering  what  is  apparently  a  very  cruel  process 
not  unlike  crucifixion.  The  i)atients  have  consid- 
erable lateral  motion  and  can  sit  almost  bolt  up- 
right in  bed  and  the  problem  of  nursing  care  is  thus 
lessened. 

Weight  traction  is  usually  effective  after  two 
weeks  and  this  can  be  verified  by  measurement  or 
radiography.  If  deformity  has  been  overcome  the 
drill  may  be  extracted  and  then  a  j)laster  of  Paris 
spica  is  applied  and  this  is  worn  four  or  more  weeks 
until  union  is  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the  ]>aticnt 
out  of  bed.  In  selected  or  otherwise  controllable 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  continue  the  traction  with 
a  lessened  weight  for  four  weeks  or  more,  and  then 
the  drill  is  removed.  No  great  pain  occurs  when 
the  drill  is  extracted  as  it  usually  is  quite  l<«)se' 
in  the  bone  although  tightly  gripi>cd  by  snft-p.Tft 
granulations  which  bleed  slightly  when  the  metal 
is  withdrawn.  Massage  can  l)egin  after  the  first 
week  and  some  jjassivc  motion  of  the  knee  can  be 
given  at  the  third  week.  Joint  motion,  however, 
will  l)c  found  well  preserved  bccau.sc  of  the  lark 
of  complete  immobilization. 

.\ftcr  union  is  firm,  treatment  is  the  same  as  un- 
der any  other  form  <>{  management.    In  some  frac- 
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tures  very  close  to  the  knee  joint  as  in  the  supra- 
condyloid  variety,  transfixion  can  be  made  through 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  indeed  this  site  is  advised 
by  some  as  the  place  of  election  in  fractures  of 
any  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  It  has  not 
appealed  to  me  because  of  the  tension  imposed  on 
the  undamaged  knee  joint,  although  this  appears  to 
be  a  theoretical  more  than  practical  objection. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  also  been 
treated  by  transfixion,  and  the  cases  suitable  for 
the  position  of  abduction  should  be  very  readily 
controlled  by  the  procedure  as  the  direction  of  the 
tr?.ction-pull  is  easily  arranged. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  The  bone  is  not  completely  immobilized. 
This  is  not  a  real  defect,  as  union  will  be  firmer 
and  quicker  than  if  the  parts  were  in  absolute  fixa- 
tion. 

2.  Necrosis  may  be  induced  by  the  drill.  This 
has  not  been  caused  in  the  cases  thus  far  reported 
and  the  radiographs  indicate  no  osteoporosis  or 
other  bone  changes.  The  fact  that  the  drill  is  so 
easily  extracted  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
bone  sought  to  expel  the  drill  by  erecting  a  barrier 
of  osseous  granulation,  in  efifect  regarding  it  as  a 
foreign  body. 

3.  Infection  is  carried  from  itnthout  in.  This 
sometimes  occurs  in  any  operation,  but  there  is 
nothing  inherently  dangerous  in  this  technic. 

4.  Lateral  deformity  is  uncorrected.  This  in  a 
measure  is  true ;  but  apparently  it  is  not  an  essential 
element,  for  if  the  over-riding  is  eiTacted  the  func- 
tional result  will  be  good.  Lateral  traction  and 
vertical  suspension  surcingles  may  in  part  correct 
this. 

ADVANTAGES. 

It  is  an  intermediate  measure  between  the  closed 
or  non-operative  methods  (Buck's  Extension  and 
the  like)  and  the  open  or  operative  radical  methods 
(plating  or  wiring).  It  is  less  hazardous  and  per- 
haps more  generally  applicable  than  plating  because 
the  procedure  is  fa)  simple;  (b)  the  scene  of  opera- 
tion is  at  a  distance  from  the  traumatized  area ; 
(c)  no  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  tissues;  (d)  the 
parts  are  always  exposed  during  healing;  (e)  joint 
stiffness  is  minimized;  (f)  atrophy,  joint-stififness 
and  decubitus  can  be  controlled. 

It  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  cases 
and  is  not  recommended  where  ordinary  forms,  of 
extension  suffice,  nor  when  plating  or  transplanting 
seem  more  likely  to  be  efficacious  either  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury  or  the  availability  of  a  sur- 
geon skilled  in  that  work.  It  is  a  simple  operative 
procedure   readily  performed  by   the  average   sur- 


geon with  a  minimum  of  risk  and  paraphernalia  and 
it  can  be  done  at  the  patient's  home  if  necessary. 

The  transfixion  feature  may  well  be  used  pre- 
liminary to  plating,  thus  obviating  much  of  the 
trauma  occasioned  by  efforts  to  align  fragments 
more  or  less  separated  by  contracted  powerful 
muscles. 

Sufficient  time  Has  not  elapsed  to  learn  the  ulti- 
mate effect  in  the  cases  herewith  reported ;  but  thus 
far  the  results  promise  well  and  certainly  the  relief 
from  shortening  and  other  deformity  is  such  that 
the  method  should  find  a  place  in  the  treatment 
of  many  fractures  of  the  type  already  mentioned. 

The  following  representative  cases  are  reported 
showing  radiographically  the  results  of  the  trans- 
fixion and  they  are  selected  from  a  group  of  eleven 
cases  treated  since  July,  1913,  when  the  writer  first 
began  this  procedure. 

The  cases  cited  from  Harlem  Hospital  were  in 
the  service  of  Drs.  John  J.  McGrath  and  Irving 
S.  Haynes  respectively,  and  the  case  treated  at  the 
Post-Graduate  Hospital  was  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
John  F.  Erdman,  and  to  these  visiting  surgeons  I 
am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  treating  these 
patients.  The  radiograms  from  Harlem  Hospital 
were  made  from  plates  taken  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stewart. 
Dr.  I.  Hirsch  made  the  plates  in  the  case  reported 
from  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital. 

Case  I.  John  S.,  aged  11,  was  admitted  to  Har- 
lem Hospital  June  30,  1913,  with  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  middle  of  the  femur  due  to  being  run 
over  bv  a  wagon.  Transfixion  was  done  July  3rd, 
and  the  drill  was  removed  July  29th  and  at  that 
time  union  was  fairly  firm  and  there  was  a  length- 
ening of  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  A  plaster  of  Paris 
spica  was  worn  for  two  weeks  thereafter  and  it  was 
then  removed  and  he  was  sent  to  the  country  for 
the  summer.  I  am  told  by  our  social  service  de- 
partment that  he  has  a  normal-looking  and  acting 
extremity. 

Case  II.  John  H..  aged  6.  was  admitted  to  Har- 
lem Hospital  July  7,  1913.  with  a  simple  fracture 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  and  humerus  due 
to  being  run  over  by  an  ice  wagon.  He  was  trans- 
fixed Inly  10th  and  the  drill  was  removed  July  29th 
and  then  a  plaster  of  Paris  spica  was  applied  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  the  injured  thigh  then  show- 
ing no  shortening.  He  was  presented  before  the 
Harlem  Hospital  Clinical  Society  in  October  and  his 
recovery  was  apparently  perfect. 

Case  III.  Peter  D.,  aged  7,  was  admitted  to  the 
Post-Graduate  Hospital  July  5,  1913,  with  a  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  due  to  a  fall 
from  a  stoop.  Transfixion  was  done  July  11,  and 
the  drill  was  removed  three  weeks  later  and  plaster 
of  Paris  applied  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  There 
was  then  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  lengthening. 
He  has  had  an  excellent  anatomical  and  functional 
result.  There  is  little  if  any  inflammatory  reaction 
about  the  holes  made  by  drilling. 
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Case  IV.  D.  S..  aged  31.  was  admitted  to  Har- 
lem Hospital  Sept.  12.  1913.  wiili  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  femur  due  to  being  knocked 
down  by  falling  earth.  There  was  a  shortening 
of  nearly  two  inches  and  the  patient  was  exceed- 
ingly muscular  and  of  heavy  build,  and  the  region 
about  the  fracture  and  knee  was  greatly  swollen. 
Transh.xion  was  done  September  18  and  the  drill 
was  removed  October  2o  and  at  that  time  there 
was  one-half  inch  lengthening  with  a  fairly  large 
soft  callus  and  some  antero-intemal  bowing.  -K 
plaster  of  Paris  cuff  was  then  applied  extending 
from  the  groin  to  below  the  knee  and  this  will  be 
removed  about  .November  18.  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  transfixion  was  the  treatment  of  choice 
in  this  case,  because  the  swelling  was  so  great  that 
other  forms  of  extension  would  have  been  inap- 
plicable, and  open  operation  exceedingly  difficult  if 
not  hazardous. 

Case  \  .  Wm.  V.,  aged  7.  was  admitted  to  Har- 
lem Hospital  Aug.  15.  1913.  with  a  fracture  of  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  due  to  falling  from  and  being 
run  over  by  a  wagon.  Tliere  was  a  shortening 
of  one  and  one-half  inches  and  he  was  in  a  Bucks 
extension  apparatus  until  September  25.  when  trans- 
fixion was  undertaken  because  there  was  little  de- 
crease of  dcfoniiity.  The  callus  at  that  time  was 
fairly  soft  and  under  anesthesia  an  attempt  was 
made  to  break  it  up  and  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds 
was  then  applied  to  the  transfixer.  This  proved 
inefTective  and  on  October  13  the  fracture  was  ex- 
[,.       '  '  .interior  incision  and  a  long  spicule  of 

I  d  bone  was  chiseled  through  and  then 

tr the  drill  readily  overcame  the  shorten- 
ing, i  he  drill  was  removed  October  27  and  short- 
ening of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  then  existed.  This 
case  indicates  the  value  of  transfixion  after  another 
method  of  treatment  proved  unavailing. 

r.nsc  \T.  R..  aged  8.  was  admitted  to  Harlem 
Hospital  July  5th  with  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  middle  of  the  femur,  due  to  l)eing  run  over  by 
a  wagon.  Before  operation  there  was  a  shortening 
of  about  one  and  one-half  inches  and  the  radiogram 
showed  a  fragment  of  bone  considerably  displaced. 
Transfixion  was  done  July  10  an<l  the  drill  was  re- 
moved July  30.  M  that  time  there  was  a  length- 
cnini,'  of  one-quarter  inch  and  the  limb  was  placed 
in  (Lister  as  in  the  preceding  ca.ses. 

Empyema  Thoracis. 
To  discriminate  between  a  purulent  and  serous 
fluid  is  often  impossible,  though  there  arc  many 
signs  which  favor  the  presence  of  pus  rather  than 
Mrnim.  It  is  frequently  thought  that  a  hectic  tem- 
perature is  indicative  of  pus.  but  I  find  as  high 
temperatures  recorded  in  my  serous  as  in  my  puru- 
lent cases  When  an  effusion  occurs  in  a  child 
under  tlirec.  the  probability  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  its  being  purulent,  as  also  when  it  occurs  subse- 
, •     1  attack  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  or 

•ous  disease.— H.  G.  M.  Dl-ni.op  in  the 

Medical  Journal. 
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The  greater  attention  recently  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  anesthesia,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  have  revealed  dangers  that  were  before 
unknown,  and  have  shown  how  very  much  the  ulti- 
mate well-being  of  tlie  patient  depends  upon  the 
careful  selection  of  the  method  of  anesthesia  used. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  soine  of  the  remote  dangers 
of  some  anesthetic  drugs  are  far  greater  than  the 
immediate;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  tliat 
these  sequelae  may  be  more  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing than  we  even  now  realize.  As  the  dangers 
of  general  anesthesia  in  certain  cases  have  been 
mpre  fully  appreciated,  more  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  local  anesthesia;  so  much  so  that  if  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  general  anesthetic  is  likely  to  be  espe- 
cially dangerous,  almost  any  operation  of  necessity 
can  be  performed  under  some  form  of  IcKal  an- 
esthesia. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  local  anesthesia 
was  very  little  used  on  account  of  the  toxicity  of 
cocaine,  the  agent  usually  employed.  But  with  the 
introduction  of  the  comparatively  inocuous  sub- 
stance novocaine.  considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  and  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  technics  of  this  form  of  anesthesia. 
Local  anesthesia,  excluding  spinal  anesthesia, 
may  be  placed  under  two  heads:  (1)  Local  Infil- 
tration .Anesthesia.  In  this  case  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  anesthetic  drug  is  employed  and  the 
whole  area  to  be  operated  upon  is  infiltrated  with 
the  solution.  (2)  Regional  Anesthesia.  A  stronger 
solution  of  the  anesthetic  drug  is  employed,  and  a 
small  quantity  is  introduced  around  the  nerve 
trunks,  or  a  weak  sfjlution  injected  info  the  veins 
that  supply  the  part  to  be  operated  upon. 

I  shall  merely  enumerate  most  of  the  ofK-rative 
procc<lurcs  in  which  local  anesthesia  is  indicated, 
and  attempt  to  describe  the  general  tcchnic  of  In- 
filtration. Venous  .-ind   Plexus  .\ncsthesia. 

.Among  the  oi>crations  that  may  be  successfully 
performed  under  infiltration  anesthesia  arc : 

Cistrostomy  and  colostomy  ( the  reason  local 
anesthesia  is  indicated  in  these  operations  is  that  the 
patients  that  require  them  are  usually  in  a  [toor  con- 
dition to  lake  a  general  anesthetic)  ;  tiie  removal  of 
all  tumors  of  the  .skin,  all  tunuirs  of  the  skin  and 
fascia,  all  tumors  of  the  tl.it  Umcs,  as  of  the  skull; 
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all  forms  of  hernia,  if  not  incarcerated,  or,  if  there 
are  not  extensive  adhesions  between  the  hernial 
contents  and  sac ;  appendicectomy,  if  performed  in 
the  interval  (when  the  tissues  are  not  inflamed). 
But  an  operation  for  acute  (inflamed)  appendicitis 
should  never  be  attempted  under  local  anesthesia, 
for  the  reason  that  the  necessary  pulling  and 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum  is  extremely  painful, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  anesthetize  this 
structure.  The  peritoneum  can,  however,  be  incised 
or  burnt  without  causing  pain.  All  operations  upon 
the  mammary  gland,  including  amputation  (but 
it  is  especially  indicated  in  the  extirpation  of  small 
tumors   of    the   gland ) .      All    operations   upon    the 


anus,  penis,  scrotum,  and  external  female  genitalia. 
For  incision  of  abscesses,  puncture  of  pleural  exu- 
dates, rib  resection,  and  dressing  of  all  wounds.  All 
operations  upon  the  head  and  neck.  All  operations 
upon  the  extremities.  In  all  the  above  operations, 
except  those  upon  the  extremities,  infiltration  an- 
esthesia is  usually  employed. 

IXFILTRATIOX  AXESTHESIA. 

The  anesthesia  is  produced  by  the  injection  of 
a  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  novocaine  and  supra- 
renalin,  except  in  operations  upon  the  fingers  and 
toes.  Here  a  one-half  per  cent,  novocaine  solution, 
without  suprarenalin,  is  used,  with  a  constricting 
rubber  band  to  retain  the  anesthetic  fluid  in  the 
part. 

The  general  technic  of  infiltration  anesthesia  is 
as  follows :  Four  or  more  points  surrounding  the 
area  which  is  to  be  anesthetized  are  injected  by  plac- 
ing the  point  of  the  needle  between  the  layers  of 
the  skin  and  forcing  out  the  solution  until  a  small 


blanched  spot  appears.  These  points  must  be  con- 
nected by  an  injection  which  is  made  into  the  skin 
forming  a  wheal,  which  must  completely  surround 
the  area,  as  otherwise  the  injection  is  without 
value.  Anesthesia  is  produced  by  bringing  the  so- 
lution into  direct  contact  with  the  nerve  endings. 
If  no  wheal  is  produced  it  means  that  the  solution 
has  been  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and 
has  not  come  in  contact  with  the  nerve  endings. 
To  produce  this  wheal  successfully,  one  must  use 
a  long  needle  and  push  it  forward  between  the 
layers  of  skin  and  inject  the  solution  as  the  point 
of  the  needle  moves  forward.  This  continuous  in- 
jection   does   two   things :      (  1 1    It   avoids   putting 


Fig.  2.     Xeedle  positions  for  the  injections  around  the  rectum. 

much  of  the  solution  into  a  bloodvessel,  should  one 
be  punctured.  (2)  The  needle  always  passes 
through  tissue  that  has  been  filled  with  fluid.  The 
next  step  is  to  anesthetize  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  long  needle 
introduced  at  the  same  points  that  were  used  in  the 
skin  anesthesia.  The  method  of  procedure  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  i.  e.,  the  solution  is  injected  as  the 
point  of  the  needle  moves  forward  for  the  same 
reasons  as  given  above,  except  at  a  lower  level. 
If  deeper  anesthesia  is  required,  as  in  the  removal 
of  atheroma  of  the  fascia  or  periosteum,  the  same 
rule  is  followed  except  at  a  deeper  level. 

This  technic  applies  Hackenbruch's  principle, 
i.  e.,  the  nerves  supplying  a  part  come  from  all  sides 
at  the  same  level  as  the  part  supplied. 

Following  is  an  example  of  the  technic  of  the 
anesthesia  for  hemorrhoid  operations.  .The  an- 
esthetic used  in  this,  as  in  most  operations,  is  a 
one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  novocaine  and  supra- 
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renalin.     This  solution  may  be  prepared  after  the 
following  formula: 

.N'ovocainc  0.2.i 

Physiological  Salt  Solution  50.0 

Suprarcnaliu  Solution  1  to  1000  5  drops 

This  is  Dr.  IJrauns  solution  No.  2.  The  pre- 
pared tablets  may  be  procured  in  the  market. 

The  typical  surrounding  injection  (Fig.  1),  as 
followed  by  Rcclus,  is  executed  in  the  following 
way :  Surrounding  the  anus,  four  insertion  points 
arc  to  be  marked  about  two  or  three  finger-breadths 
from  the  anal  orifice.  From  these  a  one-half  per 
ceiU.  novocaine-suprarenalin  solution  is  injected  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle  10  cm.  long.     Beginning 


In  women,  the  anterior  injection  may  be  con- 
trolled from  the  vagina.  If.  on  account  of  great 
jain,  as  in  anal  fissures,  it  is  im|K>ssible  to  intro- 
duce the  finger,  the  advice  of  Kcclus  may  be  fol- 
lowed, viz..  tu  first  make  the  mucous  membrane 
analgesic  by  putting  in  a  cotton  tampon  soaked  in 
a  two  per  cent,  alypin-suprareiialin  solution.  The 
practiced  surgeon  will  find  tliis  measure  dispensi- 
ble.  for  the  reason  that  the  linger  will  nut  have  to 
be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  .\fter  linishing  all 
of  the  injections,  the  sphincter  slackens  and  can  be 
dilated,  excised  or  burnt,  according  to  pleasure. 

VENOUS    ANESTHESI.V. 

In  1908.  llier  discovered  a  new  way  to  bring  the 
anesthetic  in  contact  with  the  nerve  substance.  He 
injected  novocaine  solution  in  an  exposed  subcu- 
taneous vein  in  an  extremity  that  had  previously 
been  rendered  bloodless  by  a  rubber  bandage.  His 
..•\ii.riiiKiit>   had    sliowii    t!i.i'.    i' c    m:!!    walU    were 


Fig.   J.     IntcctMn  uadrr  ibc  gaidtnct  of  the  finger. 

at  one  of  the  side  points,  one  pushes  the  needle 
first  perpendicularly  down  parallel  to  the  rectum, 
through  the  sphincter,  and  levator  ani  muscle.  The 
needle  is  then  withdrawn  and  reinserted  its  whole 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  front  and  back  cir- 
cumference of  the  rectum.  In  Fig.  2  the  three 
needle  positions  are  correctly  illustrated,  .^t  each 
induction  of  the  needle  at  least  3  cc.  of  a  one-half 
per  cent,  novocaine-suprarenalin  solution  is  emptied 
out  in  n  rnr'inuous  injection,  and  the  same  process 
iv   ;•  from  the  remaining  three  points, 

s'l  •  'iO  cc.  of  the  solution  is  used  for 

tills  i)Mr;«ivc.  This  is  followed  by  the  surrounding 
injccti'.n.  from  one  point  to  the  other,  at  three  dif- 
ferrtit  I<\ lis— once  into  the  sphincter,  once  subcu- 
tanc>.i>!v.  and  once  into  the  skin.  For  this  purpose 
an  .-i^MiM.inal  40  cc.  of  the  solution  is  used,  mak- 
inc  tl.i  N>ial  at  least  100  cc.  In  very  fat  subjects 
12?  c  ^houId  be  used.  It  i»  possible  to  execute 
tlicsc  inirctions  w-ithoui  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
but  to  the  unprarticefl  it  is  better  to  control  the 
point  of  the  needle  under  the  guidance  of  the  finger 
in  the  rectum  fFig.  3»,  and  one  must  feel  its  point 
above  the  sphincter  and  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
fcituni. 


Fig.   4.      Syringe     and     canuU     for     rcnou*     ancsthcsU. 

extraordinarily  penetrable  for  watery  fluids.  The 
injected  fluid  tiicrcfore  passed  very  (|uickly  through 
the  whole  cross-section  of  the  extremity  between 
the  ligating  bandages  and  produced  within  this 
territory  terminal  anesthesia.  I  le  called  this  di- 
rect vein  anesthesia.  Since  the  nerve  trunks 
passed  through  this  territorv-,  conduction  an- 
esthesia was  produced  in  all  [>arts  of  the  extremity 
lying  distal  to  the  ligating  bandages.  He  called 
this  indirect  vein  anesthesia. 

The  technic  for  vein  anesthesia  is  as  follows: 
The  whole  extremity  is  made  surgically  clean.  The 
limb  is  elevated,  the  vessels  are  rendered  bloodless 
by  a  sterilized  rubber  bandage,  which  is  tightly 
wrapfjcd,  beginning  at  the  toes  or  tlie  fingers,  and 
extending  alxive  the  knee  nr  cUkjw,  as  the  case 
may  Ix:.  .\t  the  upper  limit  of  this  ixpnlsion 
bandage  a  second  rubber  banclage  is  applied  tightly 
around  the  extremity.  Now  the  expulsion  bandage 
is  unwrapped  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  one 
hand's  breadth,  or  more  than  three  hand's  breadths, 
from  the  compression  bandage,  and  here  a  second 
ligating  bandage  is  applied.  One  of  the  large  sub- 
cutaneous veins  V»ctween  the  two  compression  band- 
ages is  now  laid  bare  under  infiltration  anesthesia. 
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It  is  well  to  mark  the  location  of  the  vein  on  the 
skin  before  the  bandages  are  applied,  as  otherwise 
it  may  be  difficult  to  locate. 

The  vein  is  now  opened,  a  venous  canula  with 
two  circular  grooves  near  the  distal  end  and  a  stop- 
cock near  the  proximal  end  is  tied  firmly  in  place 
within  the  vein  and  a  100  cc.  syringe  (Fig.  4),  with 
a  thick  walled  rubber  tubing  about  eight  inches 
long  is  used  to  force  the  solution  into  the  vein. 
Considerable  force  must  be  exerted  to  force  the 
solution  through  the  collateral  branches  of  the  veins 
in  the  ligated  section  of  the  limb. 

The  solution  used  is  one-half  per  cent,  novocaine 
without  suprarenalin.     In  the  upper  extremities  40 


Fig.   5.     Point  of  injection  for  brachial   plexus  anesthesia.    (After 
KulenkampS.) 

to  50  CC.  of  the  solution  are  injected  and  in  the 
lower  extremities  70  to  100  cc. 

When  the  veins  are  necessarily  cut  during  the 
operation  they  should  be  immediately  clamped,  or 
tied,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  the  solution.  One 
must  wait  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  for  perfect 
anesthesia  to  take  place,  and  at  any  time  should 
the  distal  compression  bandage  interfere  with  the 
operation  it  may  be  removed,  for  anesthesia  will 
remain  until  the  upper  compression  bandage  is  re- 
moved. 

Venous  anesthesia  is  indicated  in  all  operations 
upon  the  extremities,  except  in  the  presence  of 
senile  and  diabetic  gangrene.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  present,  plexus  anesthesia  may  be  used 
in  its  stead. 

PLEXUS    ANESTHESIA. 

The  technic  of  the  plexus  anesthesia  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  patient  should  be  in  an  erect  sitting  posi- 
tion or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  A  thin,  hollow 
needle  from  three  to  six  centimeters  long  is  used 
for  the  puncture. 


The  injection  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  made  at 
the  point  where  it  passes  beneath  the  clavicle.  This 
lies  just  external  to  the  point  where  the  subclavian 
artery  passes  beneath  the  clavicle. 

In  thin  patients  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  see 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery  at  this  point.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  one  places  his  finger  near  the 
middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery  can  be  readily  felt.  The 
needle  is  now  introduced  at  a  slight  angle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  just  external  to  the  artery  and 
close  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle.  The  depth 
of  the  plexus  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fat  in 
the  region,  but  in  most  cases  the  plexus  lies  from 
one  to  three  centimeters  below  the  surface. 

When  the  point  of  the  needle  reaches  the  plexus, 
the  patient  will  complain  of  a  stinging  sensation  in 
the  hand  or  arm ;  this  sensation  in  the  patient  is  the 
only  sure  guide  that  one  has  reached  the  plexus, 
and  unless  the  patient  feels  it,  it  is  almost  useless 
to  make  the  injection.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  locating  the  plexus,  but,  if  one  re- 
members that  it  lies  immediately  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  moves  the  point  of 
the  needle  slightly,  it  can  be  easily  located.  Should 
the  subclavian  artery  or  any  other  bloodvessel  be 
punctured  the  blood  will  come  through  the  needle. 
In  this  case  the  needle  must  be  immediately  with- 
drawn and  introduced  again,  for  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  inject  the  solution  directly 
into  the  circulation.  After  the  plexus  is  located 
the  needle  must  not  be  moved,  but  the  syringe  is 
attached  and  10  cc.  of  a  two  per  cent,  novocaine 
and  suprarenalin  solution  injected.  The  injection 
may  go  directly  into  the  plexus  or  immediately 
around  it ;  the  result  is  the  same. 

In  from  one  to  three  minutes  anesthesia  and 
partial  motor-paralysis  should  begin  to  appear,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  these  should  be  complete.  If, 
however,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  anesthesia  is 
not  perfect  and  the  motor-paralysis  is  not  complete, 
5  cc.  of  four  per  cent,  novocaine  suprarenalin  solu- 
tion may  be  injected  through  the  needle,  which  has 
been  left  in  place. 

This  anesthesia  is  applicable  in  all  operations 
upon  the  hands  and  arms,  including  amputation  be- 
low the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm. 
Should  the  operation  be  above  this  point  plexus 
anesthesia  must  be  combined  with  infiltration  an- 
esthesia. 

Plexus  anesthesia  should  never  be  used  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  at  the  same  time. 
Demaree  Building. 
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(CoHtinufd  from  August  Sumber.) 

Chapter  \TI. 

Dise.\SES  Amenable  to  Tre.\tment  by  Tr.\cheo- 

Bronchoscopy. 


Trathfitis.  Those  cases  of  tracheitis  which  do  not 
respond  to  ordinarj-  treatment  can  often  be  cured 
by  topical  apphcations  through  the  bronchoscope. 
"Giip"  tracheitis,  which  affects  usually  the  anterior 
tracheal  wall  an  inch  or  two  below  the  larynx,  and 
whicli  shows  itself  through  the  laryngoscope  or 
bronchoscope  as  redness  and  some  thickening  of  the 
mucus  membrane,  and  which  often  has  a  tendency 
to  hold  on  for  months  despite  treatment  by  cough 
remedies  and  external  applications,  is  usually 
quickly  cured  by  a  few  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (2  to  10%  solution).  In  some  cases  one 
or  two  applications  will  accomplish  wonders,  while 
in  others  more  will  be  needed  to  cure.  The  highest 
number  of  applications  made  by  the  writer  was  ten. 
A  few  months  ago  a  lady,  30  years  old,  consulted 
the  writer  for  a  cough  of  five  months'  duration,  the 
sequel  of  an  attack  of  "grip. "  She  had  tried  all 
sorts  of  drugs  with  only  temporary  relief.  The 
bronchoscope,  which  was  passed  with  the  head  in 
the  straight  position,  showed  redness  and  swelling 
at  the  "point  of  election."  about  two  inches  below 
the  larynx.  Six  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver 
were  made  to  the  trachea  through  the  bronchoscope 
with  the  result  that  the  cough  disappeared.  The  ap- 
plications are  usually  made  twice  weekly,  begin- 
nii  •  ■'  •'  2'^r  solution  and  gradually  increasing 
to  ■  solutions.     Since  the  trachea  is  not 

5cnM      .     iinir  or  no  anesthetic  is  required.     Some 
ye.nr^  .ii,'>  the  same  kind  of  a  cough  in  a  woman  was 
oirr'l  t>>  a  few  applications  as  described  above;  she 
h.ii!  j.r<.\iou.sly  been  treated  for  months  with  sprays, 
inh.-il.TM..ns,     and     cough     remedies.       Treatment 
thr(iu;:!i   the  bronchoscope  cannot  be  too  warmly 
rr.-ii'    :  rled;  with  it  many  chronic  tracheal  condi- 
f.  .•        iTi  !«  greatly  improved  if  not  cured.     In  the 
n  of  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  one 
forget  that  bronchoscopy  ha.s  other  val- 
•  s  in  the  treatment  of  tracheal  and  bron- 


chial atlcciions.  While  the  treatment  of  diseased 
conditions  is  not  as  spectacular  as  the  removal  of 
a  foreign  body,  one  earns  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  patients  by  curing  a  troublesome  cough  which 
sometimes  robs  the  sufferer  of  all  interest  in  life. 

Ulcer  of  the  trachea.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  all  ulcers  of  the  trachea  were  tubercular  or 
specific ;  thanks  to  studies  through  the  bronchoscope 
it  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  catarrhal  ulcers 
are  not  uncommon  and  can  be  cured  by  topical  ap- 
plications of  nitrate  of  silver.  Some  years  ago  a 
young  woman  was  referred  to  the  writer  with  the 
history  of  a  severe,  tickling  cough  of  several  months' 
duration,  which,  despite  all  cough  mixtures,  did 
not  allow  a  full  night's  sleep.  The  history  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  family  and  the  fact  that  she  was  los- 
ing weight  convinced  the  relatives  that  she  had  that 
disease,  though  no  bacilli  could  be  found  in  her 
-  sputum.  The  patient  located  the  tickling  just  above 
the  bifurcation;  a  prolonged  stay  in  another  climate 
did  no  good  and  she  decided  to  try  bronchoscopy. 
Though  she  was  very  ner\ous,  the  bronchoscope 
was  passed ;  careful  examination  of  the  trachea  re- 
vealed nothing  abnormal  until,  about  an  inch  above 
the  bifurcation,  a  well  defined  ulcer  was  seen  with 
its  base  covered  with  grayish  exudate  which,  when 
wif)ed  away,  exposed  the  base,  which  bled  slightly. 
Applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  made  twice 
weekly  for  several  weeks  until  the  ulcer  healed  and 
the  cough  ceased.  The  patient  had  a  deviated  sep- 
tum which  was  corrected  by  the  submucus  method. 
She  immediately  began  to  gain  in  wcifjht  and  has 
since  remained  well.  Equally  gratifying  results 
have  been  reported  by  Jackson  and  others.  While 
"one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  this  case 
proves  conclusively  that  catarrhal  ulcers  do  occur 
in  the  trachea  and  can  be  cured  by  proper  treat- 
ment. In  all  obscure  coughs  without  tubercle  ba- 
cilli, the  bronchoscope  should  be  passed  and  care- 
ful search  made  for  tracheal  lesions.  In  this  patient 
the  separable  sf>eculum  was  used  to  pass  the  bron- 
choscope liccause  the  writer  had  not  at  th.tt  time 
learned  the  straight  position  which  would  have 
made  cxainination  and  treatment  much  easier.  In 
nervous  patients  the  writer  knows  from  experience 
that  the  straight  position  simplifies  the  examina- 
tion very  much. 

Tumors  of  the  trachea.  P.eforc  the  intrfwluction 
of  the  bronchoscope  tumors  of  the  trachea  were 
practically  a  sealed  book,  c\rc[)t  those  high  up  in 
the  tube,  which  could  sdmftitncs  he  seen  with  the 
mirror.  Since  the  use  of  ihe  bronchoscope  ha* 
become  general,  quite  a  numticr  of  tracheal  tumors 
have  been  reported.     Mayrr  has  recently  reported 
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a  papilloma  in  the  bronchus  of  a  child  which  caused 
dyspnea  and  which  was  successfully  removed 
through  the  bronchoscope  with  complete  relief  of 
symptoms.  Three  years  ago  a  remarkable  case 
came  under  the  writer's  observation.  A  woman, 
35  years  old,  who  had  been  operated  upon  six 
months  previously  for  a  large  cervical  gland,  the 
pathological  character  of  which  was  not  definitely 
determined,  developed  shortness  of  breath.  Her 
family  physician  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  symj>- 
toms  to  nervousness,  as  was  the  surgeon  who  had 
operated  upon  her,  since,  whenever  they  saw  her 
she  was  quiet  and  accordingly  better.  She  insisted 
that  her  breathing  was  gradually  growing  worse, 
so  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll  examined  her  throat,  but  could 
make  out  nothing  definite  with  the  mirror.  He  then 
asked  the  writer  to  pass  the  bronchoscope.  The 
patient  was  extremely  nervous  and,  since  it  was 
before  the  day  of  straight  bronchoscopy,  the  writer 
had  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  5-millimeter  tube. 
This  was  finally  accomplished,  however,  and  a 
good  view  of  the  trachea  obtained.  Below  the  thy- 
roid gland  a  large  tumor  was  seen  growing  by  a 
broad  base  from  the  left  wall  of  the  trachea  and 
leaving  a  small  'slit  between  the  tumor  and  the 
right  wall  of  the  trachea  through  which  the  patient 
was  breathing.  The  surface  of  the  growth  was 
nodular  with  numerous  large  blood  vessels  coursing 
over  it.  Since  the  tumor  was  so  large  and  seemed 
so  full  of  blood,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  attempt 
removal  of  a  piece  for  microscopic  examination.  It 
was  realized  that  if  interference  caused  serious 
bleeding,  the  patient  would  probably  choke  before 
anything  could  be  done.  The  only  method  that  of- 
fered any  hope  of  relief  was  from  outside  opera- 
tion. The  patient  was  advised  to  come  into  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  at  once  so  that  she  could  be  con- 
stantly watched.  A  few  days  later.  Dr.  A.  C.  Har- 
rison did  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  shortly 
afterwards  enlarged  the  tracheal  wound  and  re- 
moved as  much  of  the  growth  as  was  possible.  He 
found  that  it  extended  some  distance  down  in  the 
trachea,  and  Jackson's  long  tracheal  canula  was  in- 
troduced. The  microscopic  diagnosis  was  endothe- 
lioma. The  patient  has  had  several  operations  and 
is  still  living  four  years  after  the  first  operation 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  tracheal  canula.  She  cleans 
and  replaces  the  tube  herself,  is  able  to  talk  and 
seems  to  enjoy  life.  In  this  case  diagnosis  with 
the  mirror  was  not  possible,  and  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  asphyxiated  if  the  bronchoscope  had  not 
been  used. 

A   woman,   62   years    old,    was    referred    to    the 
writer  by  Dr.  James  Bordley  for  expectoration  of 


blood  for  some  time.  The  patient  was  well  nour- 
ished and  nothing  could  be  found  to  account  for 
the  blood.  Eight  months  before  the  writer  saw 
her.  Dr.  Bordley  had  removed  the  left  eye  for  sar- 
coma of  the  ciliary  body.  The  patient  had  an  al- 
most constant  cough  which  prevented  sleep.  Un- 
der alypin  anesthesia  with  the  head  straight,  the 
9-millimeter  bronchoscope  was  passed  without  the 
separable  speculum.  Nothing  abnormal  was  seen 
in  the  trachea  or  upper  bronchi.  When  the  ter- 
minal bronchi  on  the  right  side  were  reached,  a 
fringe-like  tumor  was  seen  in  one  of  them  just 
where  the  tertiary  bronchus  came  off.  Blood  ap- 
peared in  this  bronchus  and  when  wiped  away 
quickly  reappeared.  Unfortunately,  the  writer  had 
no  forceps  small  enough  to  remove  a  piece  for 
microscopical  examination ;  in  appearance  the  tumor 
resembled  a  papilloma.  In  this  case,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Boggs  had  previously  made  a  diagnosis  of  bron- 
chial obstruction. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  lady  was  referred  to  the 
writer  by  Dr.  Bordley  for  expectoration  of  blood  of 
two  years'  duration.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  lungs  had  been  pronounced 
sotmd  by  Dr.  Boggs.  The  blood,  as  a  rule,  would 
appear  two  or  three  hours  after  exercise  such  as 
horseback  riding  or  dancing.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity that  had  appeared  at  one  time  was  about  two 
ounces  and  always  as  clots.  She  had  dilated  veins 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  which,  after  cauteriza- 
tion, did  not  stop  the  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Boggs,  from 
the  physical  signs,  thought  there  was  some  trouble 
in  the  left  bronchus,  probably  a  stenosis.  Though 
the  patient  was  very  nervous,  the  7-millimeter 
bronchoscope  was  passed  at  the  first  sitting,  but 
just  as  the  tube  was  about  to  enter  the  left  bron- 
chus, she  became  so  restless  it  was  thought  best  to 
remove  it  quickly  to  prevent  possible  injury.  In 
this  case  the  use  of  the  separable  speculum  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible.  The  bronchoscope 
was  passed  with  the  head  straight.  The  patient 
was  given  bromide  of  soda  and  told  to  return  in  a 
week  for  a  second  examination.  After  alypin  an- 
esthesia, the  bronchoscope  was  again  passed,  and 
the  bronchus  examined ;  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
not  sufficient  to  interfere  seriously  with  breathing 
was  found.  No  dilated  blood  vessel  was  seen  and  the 
origin  of  the  bleeding  could  not  be  determined.  In 
this  case  the  small  laryngoscope  which  was  used  in 
anesthetizing  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  tolerated 
badly,  and  bronchoscopy  with  the  separable  specu- 
lum would  not  have  been  possible. 

Chronic  bronchitis.  Literature  on  the  direct 
treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  scarce.     Applica- 
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tioiis  liiroii^h  the  bronchoscope  would  seem  the  ra- 
tional treatment,  especially  in  young  and  middle- 
aged  people.  In  a  patient  seen  by  the  writer  two 
years  ago  expectoration  was  so  thick  that  when  a 
bottle  containing  it  was  held  upside  down  it  would 
not  nin  out.  This  patient  had  not  had  a  comfort- 
able night  tor  years  on  account  of  attacks  of  asthma 
whenever  the  prone  position  was  assumed.  Bron- 
choscopy with  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
of  increasing  strengths  ( from  2  to  10' ;  solutions ) 
was  practiced  with  the  result  that  the  secretion 
changed  to  a  thin,  almost  water)-,  character  and 
Iwcame  very  much  less  in  quantity.  The  asthma 
disappeared  completely.  Though  the  patient  is  not 
entirely  well,  his  condition  is  much  better  and  the 
results  encourage  the  hope  that  with  prolonged 
treatment  he  will  recover  entirely.  In  connection 
with  this  case  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
dangers  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anesthetic  in  tube 
work.  During  one  of  the  first  examinations,  a 
small  quantity  of  lO'v  solution  was  used  in  his 
larynx  and  trachea.  The  patient  left  the  operating 
room  in  good  condition  and  soon  afterwards  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  hospital.  He  took  a  car  and 
went  uptown  to  get  supper.  He  remembered  noth- 
ing after  paying  his  bill  in  the  restaurant  until  he 
awoke"  the  ne.\t  morning  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital. At  9:30  o'clock  that  night  he  was  arrested 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  on  the  street :  two 
policemen  had  all  they  could  do  to  take  him  to  the 
station  house,  where  he  had  to  be  restrained  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  himself  bodily  harm.  .\t  11:30 
o'clock  the  writer  received  a  message  from  a  friend 
of  his  that,  though  he  had  an  engagement  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her,  he  hail  not  ap])carcd.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
at  the  University  Hospital,  at  the  writer's  request, 
went  to  the  station  house  and,  finding  him  quieter, 
tf>ok  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  put  to  bed 
and  watched  all  night  by  internes.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  he  seemed  perfectly  rational.  When  the 
writer  saw  him  the  .second  time  between  1  and  2 
o'rlrM-k,  hr  wa«  wild  again.  It  turned  out  that  he 
t  rmatic  injection  of  atropine;  when 

•  ;^  wore  ofT.  he  was  himself  and 

i  jirninpt  recovery.     He  then  told  the 
he  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster 

the  .same  symptoms.     After  this  expc- 

-c  of  alypin  ( 20  to  30% )  was  resorted 
to  with  n>>  bad  ctTects. 

^frn.-'us  of  the  Irathfo  and  brotuhi.      The  tra- 

T.(|  bronclioscofjc  have  revolutionized  the 
t  I  !<tcnoses.     lesions,  formerly  impossi- 

ble of  diagnosis  and  ircaUnml,  arc  now  open  to 


inspection  and  successful  surgery.  The  removal  of 
small  tumors  is  now  successfully  done  and  the 
dilatation  of  strictures  is  fairly  frequent.  In  ad- 
vanced and  stubborn  stenoses  low  bronchoscopy  is 
better  than  the  high  oiJeration  because  a  long  tra- 
cheal canula  can  be  intrctductd  to  kcc])  the  stric- 
ture open  [jermanently  if  the  lesion  is  confined  to 
the  trachea.  Under  this  heading  a  very  unusual 
case  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  will  be 
described  in  detail  because  of  its  rarity  and  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  its  treatment. 

(i.  McD.,  30  years  old,  farmer,  native  of  South 
Carolina,  about  two  years  ago  began  tu  experience 
some  difficulty  in  breathing.  His  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  are  all  healthy  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
present  illness  the  patient  had  been  jx-rfectly  well. 
.\t  first  the  difficult  breathing  showed  itself  only  on 
exertion,  but  it  gradually  grew  worse  until  it  was 
constantly  present,  and  the  slightest  exercise  caused 
dyspnea.  Occasionally  alarming  attacks  of  dyspnea 
and  cyanosis  would  appear  without  any  cause.  His 
family  physicians  prescribed  for  him,  but,  finding 
that  lis  treatment  did  no  good,  he  took  him  to  At- 
lanta, where  different  specialists  were  consulted. 
They  made  a  probable  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  and 
declined  to  attempt  bronchoscopy  for  fear  of  rup- 
turing the  sac.  No  specific  history  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  .Atlanta  two  Wassermann  examina- 
tions were  negative.  He  was  given  mixed  treat- 
ment on  general  principles  and  sent  home.  He  con- 
tinue<l  to  grow  gradually  worse,  and  March  1,  1912, 
he  came  to  Baltimore  for  treatment.  When  the 
writer  saw  him  the  first  time,  his  breathing  could 
be  heard  over  the  room.  Under  morphine  and  hyo- 
scine  and  alypin  locally  the  writer  immediately 
passed  the  7-millimeter  bronchoscoiK-.  Might 
inches  from  the  upjxrr  teeth  a  stricture  of  the  tra- 
chea was  found  with  a  breathing  space  of  only  4 
millimeters.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  the  bron- 
choscope through  the  stricture,  so  it  was  with- 
drawn and  the  .^-millimeter  tube  intrcxiuced,  which, 
after  some  coaxing,  slip|)ed  through  to  the  bifurca- 
tion. The  diseased  process  extended  la  the  bifur- 
cation and  the  bronchial  tubes,  both  of  which  were 
narrowed  to  about  three-fifths  of  their  normal  size. 
The  disea.sed  tissue  had  a  red  granular  aj)jH-arancc, 
and  the  writer  immediately  thought  of  a  malignant 
growth.  .\I»ovc  the  stricture  the  tradua  was  nor- 
mal. The  carina  was  greatly  thickened— at  least 
three  limes  ils  natural  si/e.  ami  this  added  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  bronchi,  lor  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  dilatation  the  patient  breathed  better. 
Then  the  stricture  gradually  closed  and  breathing 
became  rapidly  worse ;  he  was  told  that  the  o|>ening 
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of  the  trachea  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save 
his  life.  He  finally  consented  to  the  operation  and 
a  low  tracheotomy  was  done  with  the  patient  sitr 
ting,  under  local  anesthesia.  Just  as  the  trachea 
was  entered,  the  patient  cried  out  that  he  could  not 
breathe  and  fell  back  cyanotic  and  apparently  dead. 
Jackson's  small  tracheoscope  was  forced  into  the 
trachea  and  through  the  stricture;  with  the  help  of 
artificial  respiration  and  stimulation  the  patient  soon 
recovered  and  was  put  to  bed  in  good  condition. 
That  night  the  resident  physician  who  had  charge 
of  the  case  went  out,  and  at  11 :00  o'clock  the  pa- 
tient was  cyanotic  and  almost  dead  from  the  plug- 
ging of  the  tube  with  blood  and  secretions.  Dr. 
Devilbiss  was  sent  for  and,  though  he  had  not  seen 
the  tracheotomy  and  knew  nothing  about  the  case, 
promptly  pulled  the  tube  out  and  resorted  to  arti- 
ficial respiration  and  stimulation,  thereby  saving  the 
patient's  life.  A  long  Jackson's  tracheal  canula  was 
ordered,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  short  to  go 
through  the  stricture.  A  special  tube  was  obtained 
from  Pilling  measuring  four  inches  in  length  and 
nine  millimeters  in  the  inside  diameter.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  tubes  caused  severe  constitutional 
symptoms ;  the  temperature  would  fluctuate  between 
102°  and  104°  and  extreme  prostration  would  fol- 
low. For  some  time  the  stricture  was  dilated  from 
day  to  day  without  trying  to  keep  the  tube  in.  When 
the  trachea  became  more  tolerant,  which  happened 
in  about  two  weeks  after  the  tracheotomy,  the  pat- 
tient  was  allowed  to  sit  up.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble :  a  Wassermann 
examination  proved  negative,  but  on  general  prin- 
ciples two  doses  of  salvarsan  were  given  without 
any  effect  on  the  breathing.  The  patient  could  now 
wear  his  tube  a  part  of  the  day;  it  would  then  have 
to  be  removed  and  a  short  tube  substituted  to  keep 
the  tracheal  wound  open.  Treatment  was  begun 
March  1,  1912,  and  on  April  1,  when  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  had  quieted  down  permanently  and 
the  writer  was  ready  to  begin  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  tissue,  the  patient  insisted  on  returning  to 
his  home.  He  was  told  that  he  should  remain  un- 
der treatment  several  months  at  least,  but,  as  he 
was  determined  to  go,  he  was  cautioned  to  keep 
the  tracheal  wound  open  at  all  hazards.  He  did 
not  do  so,  and  two  weeks  later  he  had  an  attack 
which  came  near  ending  his  life.  A  surgeon  re- 
opened the  tracheal  wound  and  forced  the  canula 
through  the  stricture;  for  the  third  time  artificial 
respiration  and  stimulation  saved  his  life.  He  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  the  latter  part  of  April  to  re- 
main as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  Systematic 
treatment  was  immediately  begim  to  remove   the 


diseased  tissue.  The  8-millimeter  tracheoscope  was 
passed  through  the  tracheal  wound  and  as  much 
tissue  as  possible  removed  from  the  tracheal  walls 
with  Pfau's  cutting  forceps.  The  tissue  was  soft 
and  friable  and  promptly  returned.  The  operation 
was  repeated  from  time  to  time  with  the  same  re- 
sult. The  high  frequency  spark  was  now  tried,  but 
without  result.  Repeated  microscopic  examina- 
tions showed  always  the  same  thing — chronic  in- 
flammation. The  tissue  returned  so  surely  and  so 
rapidly  after  these  procedures  that  the  writer  felt 
like  giving  up  in  despair,  when  Dr.  William  Cas- 
par! suggested  the  use  of  pure  chromic  acid  appli- 
cations. The  result  of  the  treatment  was  magical ; 
the  acid,  fused  on  the  end  of  a  probe,  was  applied 
directly  to  the  diseased  tissue  through  the  broncho- 
scope. Wherever  the  acid  was  applied  a  yellowish 
slough  would  form  which  would  be  coughed  up  in 
a  few  days.  Some  apprehension  was  felt  at  first 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  acid  when  used  so  near  the 
lungs,  but  beyond  a  slight  burning  sensation  for 
some  hours  after  the  application,  no  bad  effects 
were  noted.  The  treatment  was  given  once  weekly 
and  the  improvement  was  marvelous.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  tissue  in  the  trachea  had  all  disappeared 
and  the  walls  were  comparatively  smooth  with  a 
diameter  of  about  12  millimeters.  Just  above  the 
bifurcation  there  still  remained  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion posteriorly  which  forced  the  end  of  the  tra- 
cheoscope far  forward  to  see  the  bronchi.  The 
acid  reduced  this  spot  more  slowly  than  the  soft 
tissue  above.  By  the  first  of  August  the  trachea 
was  in  good  condition  and  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  go  to  his  home  for  a  vacation.  He  had  learned 
to  take  out  the  tube,  clean  it  and  put  it  back.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  home  he  had  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  which  put  him  to  bed  for  two  weeks.  The 
latter  part  of  September  he  set  out  to  return  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  When  he  reached 
Washington,  he  noticed  that  his  breathing  was  bad ; 
he  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  clean  his  tube  on  the  train.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  hospital  he  was  in  bad  shape ;  Dr. 
Caspari  in  my  absence  removed  the  tube  and  gave 
him  a  hypodermatic  injection  of  morphine,  when 
he  quieted  down  and  had  no  more  trouble.  Late  that 
afternoon  the  writer  passed  the  tracheoscope  and 
found  the  trachea  and  bronchi  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  in  the  summer.  Chromic  acid  appli- 
cations to  the  swelling  just  above  the  bifurcation 
were  now  resumed  with  the  result  that  the  lumen 
of  the  trachea  gradually  increased  in  size.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  when  everything  seemed  to 
be  progressing  nicely  towards  ultimate  recovery,  it 
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was  noticed  that  the  left  bronchus  was  filling  grad- 
ually with  the  same  soft  tissue  that  iiad  given  the 
trouble  higher  up.  It  was  removed  as  well  as  pos- 
sible with  the  forceps  and  chromic  acid  applied  to 
the  base.  Healing  was  as  rapid  as  it  had  been 
above;  since  then  the  bronchus  has  remained  open 
and  the  patient's  breathing  is  good.  December 
17  the  patient  took  a  short  walk  and  returned  to  the 
hospital  in  good  condition.  One  hour  later  he  had 
a  hard  chill  and  his  temperature  immediately  rose 
to  105.4°.  Though  nothing  definite  could  be  found 
in  his  lungs,  all  felt  that  pneumonia  had  developed 
and  the  patient  was  certainly  doomed.  The  temper- 
ature began  to  fluctuate  between  97°  and  106°  ;  one 
day  the  morning  temperature  was  96°  degrees  and 
in  the  afternoon  rose  to  106°.  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
saw  the  patient,  but  would  make  no  definite  diag- 
nosis ;  he  advi.sed  large  doses  of  urotropin.  The 
patient  continued  to  have  his  high  temperature  for 
two  weeks  longer,  making  a  total  of  four  weeks. 
His  appetite  failed  and  he  rapidly  wasted  away. 
Finally  when  all  were  wondering  at  his  wonderful 
vitality  and  speculating  as  to  how  long  he  could 
survive  such  temperatures,  his  temperature  sud- 
denly dropped  to  normal  and  remained  there  for 
two  weeks,  his  appetite  improved  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  increase  in  weight.  At  the  present  time — 
the  latter  part  of  January,  1913 — he  is  having  tem- 
perature again  varying  from  normal  to  102°.  He 
claims  that  his  breathing  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just 
about  a  year  before  this  attack  he  recovered  from 
pneumonia  after  a  long  illness.  If  he  recovers  from 
his  pre.ient  illness,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sub- 
stitute a  short  tube  for  a  long  one;  if  he  breathes 
freely  through  this  for  a  week,  it  will  be  removed 
and  the  wound  will  be  allowed  to  close. 

Syphilis  of  the  traihea.  In  this  country  the  se- 
vere sjiccific  changes  are  not  as  common  as  they 
are  in  luirope.  In  a  large  number  of  tracheal  ex- 
aminations, the  writer  has  not  seen  syphilitic 
changes  in  the  trachea.  If  gotten  in  time  before 
contraction  sets  in,  salvarsan  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment ;  its  action  should  be  as  prompt  in  the  trachea 
as  in  the  larynx,  where  its  eflfects  are  sometimes 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Bronchoscopy  allows  a 
prompt  diagnosis  in  cases  which  formerly  could  not 
have  been  treated  successfully. 

Sfasnwdic  asthma.  Ephraim.  in  a  recent  article, 
claims  remarkable  result.^  in  the  bronchoscopic 
treatment  of  asthma.  In  a  total  of  59  cases,  he  re- 
ports 37  cures  nmnini;  over  variable  pcriofl.i,  and 
10  cases  improved,  while  the  remainder  were  not 
benefited       "  '  <•   considers   the   hopelessness 


of  the  asthmatic,  tlicse  results  are  wonderful.  In 
this  country  l"rcudenihal  has  treated  several  cases 
successfully.  In  his  paper  he  states  that  the  treat- 
ment must  be  long  continued  in  some  cases ;  that 
when  one  has  about  given  up  some  patients,  im- 
provement followed  by  cure  sets  in.  The  writer 
has  cured  one  case  of  asthma  with  the  application 
of  cocaine  and  adrenalin  in  the  bronchi,  while  in 
another  patient  no  good  was  accomplished.  The 
usual  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  co- 
caine and  adrenalin  to  the  mucus  membrane  of  the 
bronchi.  There  is  no  reason  why  argyrol  and 
nitrate  of  silver  could  not  do  good  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  membrane  is  reddened  and  thickened. 
The  treatment  is  justifiable  in  all  cases  of  pure 
spasmodic  asthma,  since  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  of  affording  relief. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  obscure  d\spnea. 
■Through  the  bronchoscope  one  can  diagnose  exter- 
nal pressure  on  the  respiratory  tract.  If  the  so- 
called  "scabbard  trachea"  is  seen  high  up  with  the 
anterior  wall  pushed  back  or  one  lateral  wall  pushed 
over  towards  the  other,  one  can  safely  diagnose 
thyroid  pressure,  though  the  gland  externally  may 
appear  small.  Further  down  the  "scabbard  tra- 
chea" may  be  caused  by  pressure  from  an  aneurysm 
which  can  be  diagnosed  with  remarkable  certainty 
by  the  extreme,  heaving  impulse  at  the  point  of 
constriction.  One  case  is  recorded  in  which  an 
aneuPi'sm  was  mistaken  for  a  tumor  of  the  trachea; 
a  piece  of  the  "growth"  was  removed  with  with 
biting  forceps  with  death  of  the  patient.  In  other 
cases  a  mediastinal  tumor  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  constriction,  and  in  children,  especially,  pressure 
from  an  enlarged  thymus  or  a  tubercular  gland  in 
the  mediastinum  which  usually  i)ushes  the  poste- 
rior wall  forward.  In  tumors  of  the  trachea  of 
small  size,  removal  through  the  bronchoscope  should 
always  be  tried.  In  malignant  growtlis  low  down 
the  same  measure  should  be  resorted  to  to  give 
temporary  relief. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachei  and  bronchi.  ( )nc 
of  the  most  wonderful  as  well  as  one  of  tlic  most 
interesting  uses  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy  is  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chi. ,'\  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  the  majority 
of  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lower  air  passages 
resulted  fatally.  The  external  o|)cning  of  the  tho- 
rax W.XS  nearly  always  fatal:  in  those  cases  in  which 
tracheotomy  was  done,  the  foreign  body,  if  in  the 
trachea,  was  sometimes  coughe*!  out.  but,  if  not, 
forceps  were  introduced  through  the  tracheal  wound 
to  fish  blindly  for  it.  If  the  object  was  impacted 
in  a  bronchus,  it  was  almost  impossible  of  removal 
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by  any  method.  In  1897,  Killian  removed  a  foreign 
body  from  a  bronchus  through  the  bronchoscope  by 
throwing  light  down  the  tube  from  an  electric  head- 
hght.  Since  then  operators  throughout  the  world 
have  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  broncho- 
scope in  this  class  of  cases.  Though  many  articles 
have  appeared,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  some  of  them  eminent,  seem 
not  to  have  heard  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy  or  hav- 
ing heard,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves of  its  value.  In  this  city — and  the  same 
thing  doubtless  happens  in  other  cities — it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  patients  with  foreign  bodies  in 
the  bronchi  are  sent  home  without  the  removal  of 
the  object.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  boy  was  taken  to  a 
surgeon  in  a  local  hospital  with  the  history  of  hav- 
ing a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus.  A  throat  spe- 
cialist attempted  its  removal  through  the  broncho- 
scope, but  only  succeeded  in  pushing  it  two  inches 
further  down.  Another  specialist  then  tried  it,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  it.  The  patient  was  sent 
home  and  the  father  advised  that  the  object  would 
become  encapsulated  and  would  give  no  trouble  in 
after  life.  In  this  case  the  foreign  body,  being 
metal,  could  have  been  removed  with  the  method 
adopted  by  Iglauer  in  removing  a  small  screw  from 
the  bronchus  of  a  child  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able conditions.  The  screw  had  been  in  the  bron- 
chus for  some  time,  and  when  the  bronchoscope  was 
passed,  a  large  pus  cavity  was  found  which  pre- 
vented a  view  of  the  object.  Since  the  removal 
of  all  the  pus  seemed  impossible,  Iglauer  conceived 
the  idea  of  trying  to  remove  the  screw  with  the 
giant  magnet.  A  steel  wire  was  passed  through  the 
bronchoscope  and  one  end  attached  to  the  magnet. 
When  the  current  was  turned  on  a  distinct  click  was 
heard  as  the  screw  leaped  to  the  magnet.  The  mag- 
net, wire  and  bronchoscope  were  then  pulled  away 
from  the  boy  and  the  screw  was  found  on  the  wire. 
In  searching  for  foreign  bodies  in  adults,  the  writer 
uses  local  anesthesia  applied  by  means  of  a  spray 
through  the  bronchoscope.  If  necessary  to  quiet 
the  cough  reflex,  hyoscine  is  injected,  which  allows 
the  passage  of  the  tube  with  a  minimum  of  anes- 
thesia. In  foreign  bodies  which  are  seen  early, 
there  is  not  much  secretion  in  the  tubes,  especially 
if  atropine  is  injected  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
filling  up  from  absence  of  the  cough  reflex.  In 
bronchoscpoy  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  give  an  an- 
esthetic if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  first  foreign  body 
removed  by  the  writer  was  peculiar.  A  girl,  12 
years  old,  was  wearing  a  hard  rubber  tracheotomy 
tube  for  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  One  afternoon  the 
resident  physician  took  the  tube  out  to  clean  it  and 


replaced  it  without  noticing  that  the  canula  was 
almost  unscrewed  from  the  plate.  About  an  hour 
later  as  the  girl  was  eating  cake  she  suddenly  choked 
and  became  cyanotic.  The  nurse  was  badly  fright- 
ened and  rushed  down  stairs  with  the  information 
that  the  patient  was  dying.  When  the  writer  saw 
the  girl,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  was  quieter,  but 
her  breathing  was  bad.  She  was  taken  to  the  op- 
erating room,  put  to  sleep,  Jackson's  5-millimeter 
tracheoscope  passed  through  the  tracheal  wound, 
and  the  tube  removed  from  the  right  bronchus.  The 
patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

In  a  boy,  7  years  old,  the  bronchoscope  was 
passed  with  the  head  straight  in  the  removal  of  a 
grain  of  corn  from  the  right  bronchus.  In  a  child, 
2  years  old,  with  a  watermelon  seed  in  the  trachea, 
the  5-millimeter  tracheoscope  was  passed  without 
the  separable  speculum  and  the  seed  removed 
through  it.  In  the  methods  described  above  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  work  so  that 
every  laryngologist  can  use  it  successfully. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  briefly  to  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  removing  foreign  bodies  of  various 
shapes  and  consistency.  Sharp  bodies  such  as  pins, 
pieces  of  bone,  etc.,  are  better  removed  under  gen- 
eral anesthesia,  because  of  the  danger  of  injuring 
the  tracheal  or  bronchial  wall  with  local  or  no  an- 
esthesia. The  writer  believes  it  is  better  to  put 
older  children  to  sleep  under  these  conditions,  while 
younger  children  as  emphasized  above  should  never 
be  anesthetized.  For  straight  pins  any  good  for- 
ceps can  be  used  to  seize  them.  If  the  pin  is  stick- 
ing in  the  wall  of  the  tube,  it  must  first  be  carefully 
disengaged  and  then  drawn  out  through  the  tube. 
Safety  pins  have  to  be  carefully  handled  if  open 
with  the  pin  up.  Jackson,  Mosher,  and  McCoy 
have  devised  closers  which  render  the  pin  point 
harmless.  Jackson's  instrument  is  very  satisfactory, 
as  is  McCoy's,  for  small  pins.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  instruments  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  For  soft  objects  such  as  bean  extractors 
have  been  devised.  Jackson  uses  an  instrument 
which  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pin  closer ; 
the  extractor  is  introduced  straight,  worked  care- 
fully below  the  bean  and  then  by  a  special  mechan- 
ism the  end  is  turned  to  a  right  angle  and  the  bean 
coaxed  upward.  Brunings  has  a  "claw"  forceps 
which  is  intended  to  grasp  the  body,  but  not  to 
break  it  into  bits  as  the  average  forceps  often  do. 
For  removing  buttons,  special  forceps  are  made, 
and  Brunings  has  a  tip  to  grasp  a  collar  button  a 
certain  way.  All  these  instruments  facilitate  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies,  and  one  who  expects  to  do 
bronchoscopy  must  have  at  least  one  of  each  kind. 
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Hooks,  because  of  their  small  size,  are  soriietinics 
used  to  advantage  to  work  below  a  foreign  body 
and  then  to  bring  it  up  into  the  tube.  So  far  the 
writer  has  succeeded  in  removing  all  foreign  bodies 
with  forcei)s  which  are  always  manipulated  with 
gentleness.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  attempt  to  use  force  in  the  e.xtraction  of  a  for- 
eign body.  .Xs  a  rule  they  are  ready  to  be  removed 
and  oidy  slight  traction  is  needed  to  start  them  u]>- 
ward.  If  a  "granulation"  stricture  is  in  front  of 
the  foreign  body,  it  must  be  gently  dilated  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  object.  Prob- 
ably in  no  branch  of  medicine  is  a  good  view  so 
essential  and  so  dirticuli  to  get  as  in  broncho.scopy. 
"I.(X)k  before  you  leap'"  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work.  .After  one  has  had  a  certain  amount 
of  e.xjK-rience,  the  removal  of  most  foreign  bodies 
is  not  particularly  difficult.  Even  in  children  in 
whom  the  use  of  small  tubes  is  necessary,  the  slen- ' 
dcr  forceps  will  give  a  good  view  through  the  tube 
so  that  successful  work  is  the  rule.  The  writer 
is  strongly  opposed  to  tracheotomy  until  an  attcm()t 
has  been  made  to  extract  the  foreign  body  thrciugh 
the  larynx.  Working  through  the  .^-millimeter 
tube  much  can  be  accomplished,  because  in  young 
children  the  object  usually  lodges  in  the  trachea, 
which  makes  the  working  distance  only  a, few  inches 
provided  a  short  tube  such  as  Jackson"s  tracheo- 
scope is  used.  In  such  cases  the  writer  always 
uses  a  short,  slender  forceps,  which  is  more  easily 
manipulated  than  a  long  instrument.  From  what 
has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  removal  of  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Rach 
case  must  be  handled  individually,  the  oinrrator  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions which  may  arise  in  cases  which  appear  the 
simplest.  The  writer  can  only  repeat  what  has 
been  said  before,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  way 
to  become  an  expert  bronchoscopist  is  for  one  to 
practice  in  his  hospital  work  with  the  smallest  |>os- 
sible  tul>es  so  as  to  train  the  eye.  In  his  work  he 
uses  small  lul>es  and  passes  through  them  the  larg- 
est |o~sible  instruments  and  then  ende.ivors  to  see 
aroii'i.!  the  instnunent,  as  it  were.  Touching  cer- 
tain -pot*  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  excellent 
[ira^ti.i  When  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  see 
well  through  small  tubes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
working  through  the  large  tulnrs,  an<l  when  it  be- 
rnines  necessary  to  examine  young  children,  one 
fuvN  that  his  practice  has  not  been  waste*!.  It  is 
very  diffiailt  to  see  through  Jackson's  .^-milli'relcr 
tube  in  the  beginning.  I'.ut  the  writer  is  confident 
that  if  one  will  adopt  the  course  advised  al)ove,  he 


will  soon  be  able  to  see  as  well  through  the  small  as 
through  the  large  tube,  the  held,  of  course,  always 
being  smaller.  Successful  work  through  small 
tubes  is  more  gratifying  and  satisfactory  because 
anyone  can  see  to  work  through  large  tubes,  wliik- 
to  become  an  expert  operator  through  the  small 
tube  means  hard  and  earnest  work.  It  is  true  that 
the  things  that  we  work  hardest  for  arc  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  end.  Having  worked  so  long 
through  the  small  instruments,  the  writer  feels  that 
he  can  conscientiously  disagree  with  lirunings  when 
he  says  that  tubes  smaller  than  7.5  millimeters  are 
practically  useless. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MILITARY  SURGERY. 

Gi'STAvus  M.  Blf.cii,  M.D., 
Chicago. 


(Coiiliiiued  fr, nil   Jiim-   niiinbiT.) 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  treatment  of  the 
average  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  frontal  aid  stations. 

We  now  come  to  review  the  problem  when  the 
patient  is  presented  at  the  tield  hospital. 

Here  we  have  facilities  for  abdominal  surgery 
or  any  other  regional  surgery,  provided  operative 
therapy  is  imperative.  The  experience  with  lapa- 
rotomy in  field  hospitals,  however,  has  not  been 
good,  the  mortality  being  simply  enormous. 

Why?  Not  because  the  surgeons  cannot  oiJcratc 
under  aseptic  precautions,  for  the  instruments  and 
materials  can  be  rendered  sterile  and  hands  and 
skin  can  be  disinfected  there  as  well  as  in  any  civil 
institution,  hut  simply  because  the  jiatient  comes 
too  late  for  laparotomy. 

I  will  put  it  in  this  simjjle  way,  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding:  If  the  patient  shows 
no  signs  of  peritonitis  when  reaching  the  field  hos- 
jiital,  there  certainly  is  no  indication  for  oix-rative 
therapy,  and  if  the  evidence  of  peritonitis  is  pres- 
etU,  the  time  for  successful  intervention  has  passed. 
Laparotomy  in  such  a  condition  means  simply  to 
si)read  the  peritonitic  process  and  cause  certain 
death. 

Having  missed  the  jiroper  lifnc,  tlu-rc  remains 
only  the  conservative  treatment  and  to  await  a 
ninre  favorable  [H-riofl,  say,  when  the  patient  can 
li"  transported  to  the  base  hospital,  because  there 
the  therapy  will  Ik-  restricted  lo  the  relief  of  local- 
ized [)eritonitic  procesnes,  stich  as  circumscrilicd 
abscesses  which  have  been   walle<l  off, 

We-  see  that  we  have  to  folUiw  a  teaching  which 
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in  practically  every  respect  resembles  the  views  held 
at  present  for  acute  appendicitis. 

In  appendicitis  laparotomy  promises  success  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  (except  the  foudroyant 
forms  where  aid  is  almost  always  too  late) ;  that 
time  having  passed,  few  surgeons  risk  operations 
and  wait  till  the  stormy  phenomena  have  subsided. 
After  that  operation  is  safe. 

The  treatment  at  field  hospitals,  therefore,  will 
consist  of  rest,  ice-bag  to  the  abdomen,  Fowler  po- 
sition, saline  clysmata,  etc. 

Medical  officers  with  surgical  experience  will 
realize  when  they  see  a  soldier  suffering  from  acute 
peritonitis  that  operation  is  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause the  grave  prognosis  is  written  on  the  brow  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

But,  one  will  say,  what  about  these  cases  which 
do  not  run  a  stormy  course,  the  type  commonly 
designated  as  sub-acute  peritonitis? 

In  patients  "lingering"  with  phenomena  of  peri- 
tonitis, section  of  the  abdomen  has  proved  a  most 
extensive  adhesive  peritonitis.  The  entire  ileum 
seems  glued  together,  studded  with  little  pus  pock- 
ets. While  admitting  that  the  prognosis,  both  as 
to  life  and  after  well-being  is  very  grave,  surgery 
can  hold  out  no  promise  of  relief — if  anything, 
•disaster  is  invited  by  such  rash  measures. 

The  situation  is  different  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  extensive  wounds,  such  due  to  portions  from 
a  burst  shell.  Here  we  may  see  a  defect  large 
enough  on  retraction  of  the  wound  margins  to  en- 
able us  to  recognize  intenstine  or  stomach.  If  these 
are  extensively  torn  and  the  patient's  condition  is 
not  desperate,  the  viscera  should  be  gently  cleansed 
with  sterile  gauze  sponges  and  an  attempt  made  to 
close  the  visceral  defects.  Usually  *his  will  be  in 
the  form  of  closing  the  stumps  by  an  inversion  su- 
ture and  performing  lateral  anastomosis. 

A  sad  chapter  is  formed  by  the  secondary  hemor- 
rl :.-!,!  cs.  A  mis.sile  that  struck  a  vessel  in  the  liver, 
spleen  or  hollow  viscera  may,  while  it  remains 
Lxlgcd  in  the  abdomen,  act  as  a  tampon.  After  a 
fvW  I'ays  or  even  as  late  as  nine  or  ten  days,  when 
one  anticipates  no  fatal  issue,  the  missile  may  be- 
come detached  and  produce  thereby  a  fatal  internal 
hemorrhage.  In  such  cases,  if  the  condition  is 
promptly  recognized  and  aid  given,  lives  may  be 
saved,  but  usually  laparotomy  will  come  too  late, 
the  patient  dying  from  exsanguination  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  situation  of  the  kidneys  being  extraperi- 
toneal, makes  the  study  of  their  gunshot  injuries 
very  interesting. 

External  hemorrhage  of  the  kidney,  if  not  appar- 


ent through  the  appearance  of  blood  from  the 
wound  channel  proper,  will  show  itself  through  the 
bladder,  thus  making  the  diagnosis  comparatively 
an  easy  one. 

In  internal  hemorrhages,  we  have  conditions  re- 
sembling injury  to  other  glandular  organs  of  the 
abdomen,  with  the  exception  that  the  hemorrhage 
is  either  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal.  The  former 
will  offer  such  diagnostic  difficulties  that  one  will 
seldom  be  able  to  locate  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage with  precision;  in  extra-peritoneal  hemor- 
rhages, however,  unless  the  hemorrhage  is  very 
profuse,  a  diagnosis  may  not  be  made  for  some 
time,  that  is  to  say  until  the  blood  accumulated  in 
the  retroperitoneal  space  has  become  infected  and 
produces  the  clinical  phenomena  of  a  localized 
abscess — suppurative  hematoma. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  discussed 
for  the  abdomen  proper.  In  the  field  hospital,  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  do  what  has  been 
"accomplished"  at  the  last  Balkan  war;  the  packing 
of  the  wound  and  retroperitoneal  space  with  long 
pieces  of  gauze.  Such  a  step  means  inviting  sepsis 
and  death. 

No  surgeon  will  hesitate  to  expose  the  kidney 
and  to  arrest  hemorrhage  by  suture,  because  peri- 
tonitis need  not  follow  such  operations.  This  has 
its  application  only  in  the  event  we  have  to  deal 
with  kidney  injuries  pure  and  simple.  In  the  event 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  having  become  involved — 
and  this  will  be  the  case  most  frely — the  prob- 
lem becomes  the  same  as  if  we  had  to  deal  with  in- 
testinal injuries  only. 

Injuries  of  the  ureter,  not  complicating  abdomi- 
nal injuries,  are  so  rare  that  they  can  be  ignored. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  available  literature  con- 
vinces me  that  ureteral  injury  has  never  been  ob- 
served. Where  a  surgeon  has  surmised  such  an 
injury  from  an  existing  sepsis  the  diagnosis  is  not 
free  from  objection.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  ureters  have  the  tendency  to  slip  out  of  the 
path  of  a  small  caliber  missile,  as  soon  as  the  tis- 
sues above  it  are  touched. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  bladder,  however,  repre- 
sent, as  a  class,  a  grave  injury,  especially  when,  as 
has  happened  again  and  again,  the  bladder  has  been 
secondarily  involved.  In  a  primary  wound,  i.  e., 
when  the  bladder  has  been  hit  by  a  small  caliber 
missile,  and  it  was  not  distended  with  urine  pre- 
vious to  injury,  the  size  of  the  injury  is  of  prog- 
nostic importance.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
adjacent  bony  structures  have  been  shattered  and 
the  bladder  torn  by  the  fragments,  the  result  is  a 
frightful  one. 
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The  problems  that  present  themselves  refer  to  the 
ability  of  the  bladder  to  hold  urine,  to  the  extra- 
vasation of  urine  into  adjacent  tissues  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and,  finally,  whether  particles  of 
bone,  hair  or  uniform  have  been  forced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

An  immediate  diagnosis  of  a  comprehensive 
character  will  scarcely  be  possible,  especially  since, 
owing  to  the  contractibility  of  the  external  muscles, 
visual  methods  are  possible  only  in  extensive  in- 
juries involving  the  abdominal  wall  proper. 

The  first  thing  to  observe,  then,  is  whether  or  not 
the  patient  can  pass  water  per  vias  naturales  or 
through  a  small  wound  opening  (fistula).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  know  that  the  injur)-  has  not  been 
extensive  and  the  only  thing  to  fear  is  urinary  in- 
filtration, similar  to  that  seen  in  civil  life,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  fistula  we  may  even  see  good  re- 
coveries. 

The  patient  docs  not  pass  urine  per  urethram  or 
through  the  wound  channel.  We  introduce  a  ca- 
theter and  obtain  cither  a  few  drops  of  urine  or 
blood  or  both  or  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  empty. 
We  must  assume  in  such  cases  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  receiving  the  urine  and,  of  course,  pen 
tonitis  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  frightful  conditions  above  referred  to, 
when  bladder  and  adjacent  bony  structures  have 
been  destroyed,  the  bladder  injury  has  only  sec- 
ondary significance ;  the  general  injury  being  sucli 
as  to  make  almost  any  therapy  hopeless. 

The  therapy  depends  on  the  condition  present. 
The  patient  should  have  his  external  wounds 
dressed  ascptically  at  the  front  and  sent  to  the  field 
hospital  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

Our  main  reliance  when  the  patient  cannot  c!n[)ty 
the  bladder  spontaneously  is  on  the  catheter. 
Syphonage  of  the  bladder  is  impractical  and  use- 
less. If  urine  appears  through  the  catheter  this 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  provided 
the  little  procedure  is  performed  with  extreme  gen- 
tleness and  ascptically.  If  the  urine  is  not  collect- 
ing in  the  bladder,  urethral  drainage  will  accomplish 
nothing  except  the  irritation  and  infection  of  the 
viscus. 

In  all  cases  of  urinary  infiltration  the  indication 
IS  to  operate.  In  this  way  the  infiltrated  urine  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  tissues  and  a  peritonitis  may 
possibly  be  averted  thereby. 

Whenever  possible  an  attempt  should  \k  made 
to  dose  the  bladder  defect  by  suture.  In  those  sad 
cavs  where  the  bladder  has  been  destroyed  beyond 
redemption  the  decision  will  rest  l>etwceii  liberal 
d'>^«--   "I   morphine    to  relieve    t)ie  remaining   lew 


days  of  tlie  sufferer  or  risk  excision  of  the  ureters 
and  their  transplantation  into  the  sigmoid. 

We  know  from  civil  life  that  implantation  of  the 
ureters  into  the  rectum  is  a  risky  procedure,  be- 
cause usually  followed  by  an  ascending  pyelitis. 

Personally  I  am  in  the  belief  that  such  an  opera- 
tion should  be  attempted  and  that  a  method  de- 
scribed by  Mirolworzeff  in  the  Russian  literature 
and  later  in  the  German  periodicals  is  the  one  to  be 
chosen.  The  frame  of  this  serial  is  too  small  tu 
allow  of  an  extensive  description  of  surgical  pro- 
cedures, with  which  surgeons  are  assumed  to  Ix- 
familiar,  so  I  will  here  state  that  Mirotworzeff  ha> 
succeeded  in  successfully  implanting  ureters  into 
what  he  terms  the  pelvic  colon  by  suturing  the 
ureters  into  the  intestinal  wall  similar  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  tube  is  sutured  in  Witzels  gastros- 
tomy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  urotropin  should  be 
administered  freely  as  well  as  intestinal  antiseptics. 

In  civil  practice  we  have  a  valuable  preventive 
agent  in  vaccinotherapy ;  in  the  field,  of  course,  this 
method  cannot  be  made  use  of. 


ACUTE    MYALGIA    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL 
MUSCLES.    A  CONDITION  TO  BE  DIF- 
FERENTIATED   FROM    SURGI- 
CAL LESIONS.  • 
James  T.  Hanan,  M.D., 
.\ttending    Surgeon.    Mountainside    Hospital. 
Montclair,   N.  J. 


When  a  careful  search -of  the  available  literature 
i:'  the  English,  German,  Italian  and  French  jour- 
I  ,t1s.  for  the  past  eight  years,  reveals  only  three 
articles  upon  this  condition  it  means  one  of  several 
things ;  that  the  affection  is  a  rare  one ;  that  it  is 
nmre  or  less  frequently  present  and  undiagnosed; 
or  that  it  is  mistaken  for  some  intra-ahdomin.il 
lesion. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  mkIi  ;i  thick  bundle 
as  the  rectus  abdominis  and  i)yr.'imidalis  or  the 
bulky  layers  of  the  comliincd  external  and  internal 
obli(|ue,  with  the  transversalis.  should  not  he  the  site 
of  acute  pain  without  intra-ab<loinin;il  troutile  while 
the  trapezius,  sterno-mastnid,  deltoid,  lumbar  and 
gluteal  muscles  are  oi'ieii  involved 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  however,  that  we  are  prone, 
in  the  presence  of  ab<lominal  jiain,  lo  at  once  boldly 
fasten  the  guilt  upon  vniiie  deeply  situated  organ 
and  plunge  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of 
the  al>domcn  without  reg.ird  i<i  the  structures  in 
tcrposcd. 
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One  cause  of  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  helpful  or 
hindering  leucocyte  count ;  and  it  may  be  one  or 
the  other  if  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it 
alone.  Another  and  more  potent  evil  is  that  the 
appendix  lies,  ready  at  hand,  to  shoulder  the  blame 
of  a  mistaken  diagnosis  if  the  condition  happens  to 
be  a  right-sided  affair. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  myalgias  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  without  underlying  visceral  in- 
flammations, do  occur  and  much  more  frequently 
than  is  supposed ;  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
abdominal  wall  shouldered  some  of  the  blame  for 
many  an  innocent  appendix  needlessly  cut  off. 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  perplexity  often 
existing  in  a  given  case;  but  I  shall  try  to  point  out 
a  few  things  that  may  help  to  place  the  blame,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  where  it  belongs;  and 
this  is  always  more  apt  to  be  difficult  than  easy  in 
any  abdominal  lesion. 

The  left-sided  pain  brings  to  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  kidney,  colon  or  sigmoid  affection ;  the 
right-sided  one  to  an  appendicitis,  typhlitis  or  gall- 
bladder inflammation  or  perhaps  a  kidney  cause ; 
more  centrally  and  above  the  umbilicus,  duodenal 
and  stomach  ulcers  are  relatively  frequent  while 
below  so  often  exist  the  pelvic  conditions. 

How  shall  we  go  about  our  work  of  attempting 
to  differentiate?  Is  it  possible  to  show  a  leucocy- 
tosis  in  cases  of  myalgia  not  involving  the  abdom- 
inal walls  ?  I  have  seen  the  total  count,  in  a  severe 
gluteal  case  as  high  as  11980  and  12450  with  a  poly- 
nuclear  rise  of  7i  1/3%  and  85%,  and  in  a  shoulder 
and  neck  case,  with  severe  pain,  a  rise  to  10300  with 
the  polynuclears  to  78%. 

This  shows  that  there  may  be  a  moderate  or  even 
considerable  leucocytosis  in  a  myalgia  of  average 
or  severe  type  with  no  viscera  beneath  to  obscure 
the  actual  muscle  condition. 

The  temperature  and  pulse  may  rise  considerably, 
varying  with  the  degree  of  irritation  in  the  affected 
tissues  and  may,  if  the  muscle  pain  is  a  very  severe 
one,  accompanying  a  myositis,  simulate  a  septic  re- 
mittent type. 

There  seems  to  be,  at  times,  some  coincidence 
with  the  spring  and  fall  seasons  of  this  condition. 
The  history  of  exposure  quickly  followed  by  the 
onset  of  acute  pain  may  often  be  elicited;  or  pre- 
vious muscle  pains,  located  elsewhere,  help  to  put 
one  on  the  right  track. 

A  sharp  tap  on  the  belly  of  the  muscles  or,  more 
particularly,  their  tendinous  attachments,  excites 
prompt  pain  when  often  gradual  deep  pressure  of- 
fers a  mild  discomfort  in  comparison,  and  this  is 
highly   significant,  as   an  abdominal  lesion   usually 


gives  more  pain  the  deeper  and  firmer  the  pressure. 
If  the  belly  is  distended  and  tense  from  a  peri- 
tonitis, this  of  course  does  not  hold  true,  but  the 
condition  then  is  not  usually  a  doubtful  one. 

The  patients  do  not  look  abdominally  sick,  if  I 
may  use  this  expression,  although  this  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  too  much  relied  upon,  as  intra-abdominal 
lesions  often  fail  to  give  rise  to  any  typical  facies 
or  attitude. 

Patients  may  or  may  not  have  severe  pain  upon 
using  the  affected  muscles  and  these  are  not  likely 
to  be  tense  or  rigid,  rather  more  painful  and  tender 
than  stiff. 

Rectus  muscle  pain  alone  may  be  elicited  by  plac- 
ing both  thumbs  on  the  outer  border  of  one  muscle 
and  the  remaining  fingers  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  other  and  then  pressing  them  together  (Adolph 
Schmidt). 

In  visceral  diseases,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  not 
elicit  much  pain  if  the  abdominal  wall  alone  is  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  except  with  peritonitis. 

A  few  abridged  histories  of  the  abdominal  type 
may  be  of  interest ; 

Case  1.  A  woman,  aged  22,  of  negative  history 
except  for  mild  leucorrhea,  was  caught  in  a  hard 
rainstorm  April  25,  1914,  and  got  her  feet  wet. 
She  slept  poorly  and  began  to  have  abdominal  pain 
that  persisted  for  twenty-four  hours;  she  then  en- 
deavored to  get  up,  which  caused  the  discomfort 
to  greatly  increase.  Bowels  regular.  Appetite 
good.  On  April  27th  she  was  first  seen  by  an  at- 
tending physician ;  she  still  had  considerable  pain 
and  tenderness  in  lower  left  quadrant  of  the  ab- 
domen opposite  the  umbilicus.  Xo  rigidity.  Mor- 
phine hypodermatically  gave  quiet  and  sleep.  Leu- 
cocytes, 16400;  polynuclears  85.4%.  Vomited  once. 
The  following  day,  temperature  98.8°,  pulse  77. 
Tongue  clean.  No  rigidity ;  pain  much  less.  Leu- 
cocytes 12400;  polynuclears  83.5%;  lymphocytes 
16.5%.  A  day  later  temperature  98.5°;  pulse  72; 
tenderness  diminishing  and  patient  hungry.  Fol- 
lowing day  (5th),  no  tenderness  and  patient  out  of 
bed.     (Mount.) 

Case  2.  A  boy  of  6  who  on  two  successive 
years  and  within  twenty-four  hours  of  playing  in 
the  snow  and  becoming  thoroughly  wet,  was  taken 
with  acute  abdominal  pain  referred  to  the  right 
side.  The  legs  were  drawn  up  and  any  movement 
of  the  body  caused  intense  abdominal  distress.  On 
the  following  day  the  pain  and  discomfort  were 
about  the  same.  (The  first  attack  lasted  about  ten 
days;  the  second  for  several  hours,  and  the  child 
was  then  able  to  get  up  and  play  about.)  The 
])rcsent  attack  is  the  third.  Blood  count  at  onset 
of  the  trouble:  leucocytes  16000.  polynuclears  81%, 
lymphocytes  16%.  eosinophiles  Z'/i .  On  the  follow- 
ing day:  leucocytes  21,200,  polynuclears  80%, 
lymphocytes  20%  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day:  leucocytes  182(X),  polynuclears 
80%,  lymphocytes  20%.  Two  days  later:  leucocytes 
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12400.  polynuclcars  SO'/,,  lyiiipliocytcs  20' i.  The 
next  day:  leucocytes  10400,  ixplyiuiclears  78%, 
lymphocytes  20V« ,  cosinphiles  2' ', .  ( )ii  the  sixth 
day  after  the  onset:  leucocytes  8800,  iHjlyuuclears 
53'^^,  lymphocytes  45';,  eosiiiphiles  2*1.  W'asser- 
mann  reaction  negative.  Slight  reactiuii  for 
acetone,  urine  otherwise  negative.  Tem|>eraturc 
from  102°  (rectal)  to  noniial  in  four  days.  I'ulse 
140  to  normal  in  four  days.  Seven  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  abdominal  distress  occurred  nuich  pain 
and  swelling  in  left  ankle;  tliis  disappeared  under 
treatment  in  two  days  and  the  patient  was  ajipar- 
ently  well. 

Case  3.  .\  boy,  10  years  of  age,  mucli  below 
normal,  with  a  protuberant  and  flabby  abdomen  and 
often  coated  tongue  who  iiad  for  several  years  been 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  so-called  "sick  head- 
aches." 

A  month  after  1  first  saw  him  he  had  a  recur- 
rence of  this  type  with  a  generally  tender  abdomen 
to  the  lightest  touch  and  particularly  so  if  the 
muscles  were  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  ab- 
dominal walls  were  soft  and  deep  pressure  did  nol 
compare  in  discomfort  with  that  induced  by  tapping 
or  rolling  the  muscles.  There  was  some  pain  in 
moving  the  bodv  to  an  upright  position.  Leucocytes 
13000,  f)olynuciears  78%.    . 

.•\fter  a  brisk  cathartic  the  headache  disappeared 
and  the  muscle  pain  ceased  in  two  days.  (This  is 
a  type  from  auto-toxemia.) 

Case  4.  .An  adult  female  in  the  forties  had  been 
ill,  for  about  five  days  before  I  saw  her,  with  se- 
vere pain  in  the  left  lumbar,  anterior  abdominal 
and  left  rectus  muscles.  When  I  saw  her  it  was 
with  only  the  greatest  pain  that  she  could  raise 
herself  to  a  sitting  position  and  gentle  fmger  per- 
cussion gave  rise  to  acute  distress.  Temperature 
99.2°,  pulse  96,  leucocytes  7200,  polynuclears  67'!. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  completely  disappeared  in 
thirty-six  hours  under  the  administration  of  as- 
pirin, phenacctin  and  Iiot  ap|)lications. 

Case  ?.  .\  man  in  the  thirties  had  an  attack 
of  influenza.  On  the  seventh  day  there  occurred 
sudden  general  abdominal  pain  to  the  lightest  pal- 
pation, but  he  could  raise  himself  in  l>cd  with 
little  or  no  discomfort.  No  rigidity  and  hardly 
any  discomfort  on  gradual  deep  palpatinn. 

In  a  few  days  under  drug  treatment  he  was  en- 
tirely free  from  any  symjjtoms  and  left  the  hos- 
pital     ( .\  type  from  an  aaite  infectious  disease.) 

Case  6.  A  girl  of  14.  Marked  aMominal  pain 
and  tenderness  over  the  right  side  of  the  aMomen ; 
also  to  a  lesser  degree  on  left  side.  Some  nausea. 
Diagnosis:  acute  ap{>cndicitis.  .\t  the  operation  a 
normal  appendix  was  removed.  On  the  second  day 
following  the  temperature  rose  suddenly  to  104*. 
Examination  of  the  blood  showed  malarial  Plas- 
modia. .\  f|uirk  disappearance  of  all  muscle  pain 
and  tenderness  under  large  doses  of  (piinine.  (.'\ 
type  of  specific  myalgia. ) 

By  what  route  is  the  pain  transmitted  I  Possibly 
the  cerebro-spinal  ncr\'C5  carry  the  imjHil.ses  in 
pathological  conditions,  for  normally  the  muscles 
are  practically  insensitive.     (A.  3chmidt.) 


Lonccrnmi,'  the  causes  wc  again  cncuuiitcr  dif- 
ficulties. 

Is  the  disease  due  to  an  inllauunatioii  of  tiie 
white  lihruus  tissue  of  the  parts  involved,  mild  or 
severe  in  character,  and  acute  or  subacute  in  type, 
brought  about  by  some  chemical  irritant  or  mi- 
crobic  toxine  conveyed  by  the  blood?  (11.  11.  Sut- 
ton. )  (.)r  are  substances  in  the  circulating  fluid 
precipitated  by  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  in  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  form,  causing  stifliiess  and  pain? 
I  n.  11.  Sutton.) 

.\t  any  rate,  why  the  jKiin  should  attack  the 
sterno-mastoid,  trapezius  or  deltoid  at  one  time  and 
at  a  later  period,  in  the  same  individual  but  less 
frequently,  the  lumbar  or  abdominal  muscles,  is 
an  interesting  problem  and  as  yet  far  from  bein^ 
solved. 

May  it  not  be  really  a  short  or  |)ro!onge(l  nuisclc 
cramp  due  to  increased  tonus  of  the  muscle  bundles, 
producing  pressure  by  traction  upon  the  numerous 
nerve  plates  situated  throughout  these  tissues  and 
therefore  particularly  liable  to  irritation  and  com- 
pression where  the  muscle  is  less  flexible  and  yield- 
ing, namely,  in  the  tendinious  or  fibrous  attach 
ments?  The  pain,  as  we  know,  is  usually  the  most 
severe  in  these  locations. 

The  so-called  auto-toxemias  evidently  play  a  large 
part    in    producing    the    conditions    in    many    indi 
viduals  and  indlcan,  in  excess,  may  occasionally  W 
present. 

The  colon  bacillus  is  probably  the  most  common 
bacterium  carried  through  the  blood  stream  at  these 
times  and  is  possibly  the  cause  of  the  more  pre 
longed  and  severe  attacks.  We  have  sjHjken  of  in 
flucnza  and  malarial  Plasmodia  as  other  causati\t 
factors. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  throughout  the  Ioom 
designation  of  rheumatism,  believing  it  to  be  safer 
to  look  somewhat  closer  for  the  producing  cause 
than  for  remedies,  altiiough  the  salicylates,  aspirin 
and  phenacetin,  which  are  al.so  presumely  blood  dis 
infectants,  in  association  with  the  salines  and  lieat. 
are  the  most  useful  means  of  relieving  the  condi 
tion. 
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OUSERVATIONS     ON     LACERATED    AND 
CONTUSED   WOUNDS. 

L.  Sexton,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Tulane  University,   New   Orleans,   La. 


The  most  common  wounds  calling  for  treatment 
by  the  surgeon  and  practitioner  in  the  country  and 
smaller  towns,  as  well  as  the  city,  are  of  the  lac- 
erated and  contused  variety,  and  such  a  radical 
change  in  their  treatment  and  management  has 
taken  place  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
present,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  past  methods 
of  caring  for  such  wounds. 

These  injuries  are  solutions  in  the  continuity  of 
the  soft  parts,  produced  by  a  dragging  force  or 
trauma,  with  blunt  instruments,  blows  or  tools. 
Infection  with  bacteria  usually  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  the  wound  is  produced  through  dust,  oil, 
cinders,  dirt  and  machinery  grease,  which  are  often 
ground  into  the  tissue  at  the  time.  These  wounds 
bleed  less  than  the  incised,  because  the  vessels  are 
torn  or  twisted,  and  the  torn  and  irregular  edges 
favors  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  gaping 
or  separation  from  such  injuries  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  incised  wounds ;  the  tissue  is  often  crushed 
and  pulpified.  The  pain  from  such  wounds  is  dull, 
throbbing  and  aching  if  the  nerve  is  not  divided, 
but  if  pressed  upon  near  the  crushed  parts  the 
pain  is  continuous  until  the  nerve  is  divided  or  re- 
leased. From  the  above  fact,  contused  wounds  are 
more  painful  than  incised  wounds,  but  bleed  less. 

Shock  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  place  of  the 
blow,  the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount 
of  crushing  injury ;  in  avulsion  and  crushing  of 
bones  of  both  limbs,  as  in  railroad  accidents,  the 
shock  may  prove  fatal.  Healing  in  very  slight 
wounds  of  this  kind  may  take  place  without  much 
inflammation.  The  separation  between  the  tissue 
is  filled  with  small  coagulum,  or  blood  clot  of  fibrin, 
which  acts  as  nature's  sticking  plaster,  bringing  the 
edges  together ;  this  fibrin  forms  a  thin  scab  over 
the  wound,  under  which  healing  takes  place. 

The  majority  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds, 
however,  heal  by  second  rather  than  first  intention. 
The  first  desideratum  in  all  these  injuries  is  to  get 
rid  of  whatever  infection  has  been  forced  into  the 
wound  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  at  the  same  time 
arresting  any  hemorrhage  which  may  be  present  and 
approximating  the  parts  as  snugly  as  possible.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  reactionary  hem- 
orrhage may  take  place  in  lacerated  or  contused 
wounds  when  the  temporary  plug  that  stopped  the 
vessel  is  blown  out  by  reaction,  or  there  may  be 
secondary  hemorrhage   from  sloughing  tissue,  in- 


ilading  the  veins  and  arteries ;  hence  it  is  impor- 
tant that  all  risks  of  hemorrhage  from  these  sources 
be  attended  to  at  the  first  dressing.  Hydrogen 
peroxide,  diluted  half  with  sterile  hot  water,  poured 
freely  into  such  wounds,  with  the  flaps  held  up 
so  that  all  the  crevices  of  the  wound  may  be  filled, 
aids  in  boiling  out  the  foreign  particles  of  dirt  and 
infection  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  good 
hen^.ostatic.  The  use  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
at  subsequent  dressing  may  be  questioned,  particu- 
larly if  delicate  epithelium  has  begun  to  cover  the 
wound ;  all  applications  should  be  very  mild  at  this 
stage  of  healing.  After  washing  out  the  wound 
with  sterile  water,  all  pulpified  tissue  and  skin  that 
is  known  to  be  dead  from  lack  of  blood  supply  or 
comminution  may  as  well  be  removed  with  for- 
ceps and  scissors,  as  to  be  left  to  slough  and  infect 
r.iL'  wound  later. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  owing  to  the 
abundant  blood  supply  to  the  hands  and  feet  that 
many  apparently  destroyed  extremities  have  been 
saved  by  conservative  surgery.  The  recuperative 
power  of  nature  in  mending  these  members  should 
always  be  given  a  chance.  One  can  amputate  later 
if  the  member  is  destroyed,  but  one  can  never  re- 
trieve the  mistake  of  amputating  too  early. 

One  of  the  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from 
'ihese  wounds  is  by  pouring  an  abundant  supply  of 
hot  water  into  the  wound,  which  flushes  out  the 
foreign  bodies  driven  into  the  wound,  and  con- 
stricts the  bloodvessels.  If  these  crushed  wounds 
are  over  bony  prominences,  compression  is  better 
for  arresting  hemorrhage  than  by  putting  in  un- 
necessary ligatures  which  increase  the  risk  of  in- 
fection. Sterile  gauze  pressed  into  the  wound  as  a 
compress  or  held  with  firm  pressure  under  digital 
compression,  checks  the  average  bleeding  and  pain 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  Where  a  larger  artery 
is  concerned  a  ligature  or  suture  is  required.  Fin- 
gering in  the  wound,  or  further  traumatizing  the 
tissue,  should  not  be  allowed.  Hemostatic  forceps 
and  tortion  will  help  to  control  the  smaller  vessels 
better  than  ligatures,  which  might  carry  infection. 
Chemical  styptics  have  no  place  in  the  arrest  of 
hemorrhage  in  these  wounds,  as  they  destroy  all 
chance  of  union  by  first  intention  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound,  so  they  are 
only  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  Their  use  may 
be  permitted  upon  malignant  or  sloughing  wounds. 

The  treating  of  all  non-operative  wounds  resolves 
itself  into  not  only  cleansing  the  wound,  but  fixing 
the  cells  and  epithelium,  and  cleansing  as  well  the 
tissue  adjacent  to  the  wound,  not  by  washing  and 
scrubbing  with  strong  soaps,  as  formerly  done,  but 
by  wiping  (rather  than  washing  the  wound)   with 
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such  substances  as  chemical  solvents  for  the  grime 
or  grease,  and  always  away  from  the  wound.  The 
grease  or  oil  from  a  machine  accident  can  best  be 
removed  by  first  applying  a  half-alcohol-half-tinc- 
ture-of-iodine  directly  into  and  around  the  wound, 
then  cleansing  the  wound  by  wipping  away  from 
its  edges  with  sterile  gauze  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine, gasoline,  ether  or  benzine. 

Infection  by  this  method  is  much  rarer  than  when 
the  injured  part  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  in 
a  vain  effort  to  cleanse  a  hand  into  which  an  ac- 
cumulation of  grit  and  stain  has  been  ground  for 
months  or  years. 

The  preliminary  painting  of  the  parts  with  al- 
cohol and  tincture  of  iodine  seems  to  destroy  all 
the  skin  germs.  If  it  is  a  hairy  portion  of  the  body 
that  is  injured  it  may  be  soaped  and  shaved  away 
from  the  wound.  Not  only  are  all  foreign  bodies. 
to  be  removed  at  the  first  dressing,  but  also  par- 
ticles of  crushed  bone  if  devoid  of  periosteum  are 
likely  to  act  as  foreign  bodies  and  should  be  re- 
moved, as  should  all  other  thoroughly  dead  tissue. 

TTie  future  function  of  fingers  has  been  greately 
benefited  by  suturing  divided  tendons,  muscles  and 
nerves  together.  It  is  best  to  slit  up  pockets  of 
wounds,  if  necessary  to  gain  entrance  into  cran- 
nies where  foreign  bodies  may  have  been  lodged ; 
mopping  out  the  thoroughly  exposed  floor  of  the 
wound  with  e<^ual  parts  of  tr.  iodine  and  alcohol, 
and  placing  gauze  drains  into  the  deeper  recesses 
is  a  safe  method  against  infections.  The  suture 
in  such  wounds  should  be  interrupted  and  tied 
loosely,  so  as  to  hold  the  edges  of  the  parts  to- 
gether and  to  admit  of  free  drainage,  as  this  is 
imperative,  particularly  in  large  lacerated  wounds. 
If  the  soft  parts  are  not  so  pulpified  as  to  make 
dead  and  living  tissues  look  alike,  a  moist  antiseptic 
drip  from  an  irrigator  over  the  injured  part,  which 
is  supported  by  a  Kelly  pad,  is  a  good  procedure 
for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  until  it  can 
be  determined  what  can  be  saved,  and  what  is  irre- 
trievably lost.  This  drip  in  Winter  should  be  kept 
warm,  and  mildly  antiseptic.  A  saline  solution  or 
large  moist  warm  dressing  may  be  substituted  for 
this  drip  over  the  injured  part. 

The  redressing,  if  the  bandages  are  not  much 
toiled  and  no  pus  or  pain  is  present,  need  not  be 
repeated  until  the  second  or  third  day.  The  rule 
of  dressing  such  wounds  daily  is  a  mistake,  unless 
the  arc  infected,  sloughing  or  very  painful.  Fever 
is  the  forerunner  of  general  infection  or  cellulitis 
which  occasionally   follows  such  wounds. 

When  wounds  arc  alr«fidy  »*rf6u4!>-  infected  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  doctor,  which   is  often  the 


case,  the  treatment  should  be  by  saline  drip,  1-5000 
bichloride  of  intrcury  ur  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  solution,  until  all  suppuration  has 
stopped  and  intlammaiion  subsided,  to  be  followed 
by  dusting  powder  of  subiodidc  bismuth  or  one- 
half  tr.  iodine  and  one-half  alcohol,  and  then  cov- 
ered by  sterile  gauze. 

The  treatment  of  such  wounds  by  pure  carbolic 
acid,  followed  immediately  by  alcohol  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  has  not  been  followed  much,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered too  heroic. 

Coaptation  of  the  wounds  is  essential  for  tlicir 
ready  healing,  as  a  wound  well  sewed  is  half  healed. 
.Ml  sutures  should  be  put  in  loose  to  prevent  tissue 
necrosis  after  the  wound  swells.  Many  times  a 
gaping  wound  can  be  pretty  well  approximated  by 
adhesive  plaster.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  sutures,  they  should  be  interrupted  and  of  silk- 
worm-gut, if  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  moist  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  absorption  before  the  wound 
is  healed.  We  have  used  retention  sutures  to  good 
effect  where  they  held  granulating  edges  together. 

Draining  from  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
wound  is  very  important.  Making  a  stab  wound 
through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb 
often  facilitates  the  drainage.  In  these  large 
wounds  where  the  question  of  infection  is  not  set- 
tled, we  should  apply  primary  drainage  and  second- 
ary sutures,  ».  e.,  sutures  not  tied  when  first  put  in, 
but  left  loose  to  be  tied  when  the  risk  of  infection 
has  passed,  and  the  drainage  gauze  removed. 
Gauze  drains,  rubber  or  perforated  tubes  may  be 
used  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  to  be  removed 
at  the  second  dressing. 

Rest  is  next  in  importance  to  asepsis  in  these 
cases  of  injur)',  and  to  obtain  it  becomes  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  the  arm  in  a  sling,  or  a 
limb  in  splints.  Immovable  dressings  that  prevent 
muscular  action  reduce  the  amount  of  pain,  and 
promote  healing.  .Ml  limbs  with  large  lacerated 
wounds  should  be  immobilized  by  bandages,  splints 
or  other  methods. 

The  routine  injection  of  500  ccm.  of  anti-tetanic 
serum  in  all  these  lacerated  wounds  has  become 
the  rule  in  all  busy  surgical  clinics.  Whether  less 
tetanus  is  due  to  the  injections  of  the  scrum,  or  to 
better  cleanliness  and  dressing  methods,  it  is  im 
possible  to  say.  The  scrum  has  no  curative  prop- 
erty after  tetanus  has  developed.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  only  preventive. 

The  al)ove  methods  have  been  applied  in  the 
largest  clinics  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  past  few  years  with  the  best  of  results 
and   fewest  infections. 

Medical  Bldg ,  124  Baronne  St. 
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WHAT  WILL  SURGERY  LEARN  FROM 
THE  PRESENT  WAR? 

The  European  war  is  drawing  to  its  field  and 
base  hospitals  famous  surgeons  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  (thus  von  Eiselsberg  is  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  and  JJier,  of  the 
German  army),  and  many  other  medical  men 
whose  names  are  less  widely  known  or  known 
not  at  all.  That  the  opportunities  of  the  great 
conflict  will  make  ihe  reputations  of  some  of 
these  men  is  to  be  expected.  That  they  will 
develop  among  them  an  Esmarch  or  a  Jonathan 
I^etterman  is  quite  possible.  But  that  the  ex- 
periences of  these  battlefields  will  provide  no 
important  contribution  to  surgery  itself  is  also 
at  least  likely. 

The  surgical  annals  of  the  Boer  war  make 
vastly  difTerent  reading  from  the  medical  and 
surgical  history  of  the  Civil  War,  for  example, 
with  its  grim  records  of  amputations  and  hospi- 
tal gangrene ;  and  the  camp  sanitation  and  field 
hospital  work  of  the  Japanese  in  1904  were,  like- 
wise, vastly  better  than  those  in  our  own  army 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  only  six  years 
earlier.  But  to-day  military  hygiene  is  stand- 
ardized and  well-nigh  perfect,  and  the  behavior 
and  treatment  of  wounds  by  modern  missiles  are 
quite  well  established.  The  character  of  these 
missiles   has   not   been   changed,    as    far   as   wc 


know  since  the  Turko-Italian  and  the  two  Balkan 
wars.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  surgi- 
cal experiences  of  the  present  great  war  will 
differ  in  volume,  rather  than  in  kind,  from  those 
of  the  other  all  too  frequent  wars  of  very  recent 
ye^rs.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  opportunities  to  ap- 
ply our  newer  methods  in  vascular  and  intra- 
thoracic surgery  that  the  most  fruitful  oppor- 
tunities will  develop. — W.  'SI.  B. 


THE  MEDICAL  RESERVE  CORPS  OF  OUR 
ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

-At  this  sad  time  where  one  after  another  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth  is  being  drawn 
into  the  vast  conflict  of  arms,  it  is  comforting  to 
us,  unfettered  by  entangling  alliances,  to  feel 
that  two  broad  oceans  separate  us  from  the  bat- 
tlegrounds of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Since  we 
settled  our  own  internal  diliferences  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  we  have  engaged  in  but  one  short  war 
and  that  m  a  spirit  of  altruism.  But  the  shadow 
of  war  has  fallen  upon  us  several  times.  It  is 
but  a  few  weeks  since  we  were  held  back  from 
the  very  edge  of  war  by  the  calm  determination 
and  wisdom  of  our  executive.  It  is  but  sixteen 
years  since  we  were  actually  engaged  in  a  war 
that  unexpectedly  brought  us  an  Oriental  pos- 
session which,  in  the  present  situation,  must  per- 
force give  us  some  concern.  Even  now  we  have 
a  military  force  along  our  Texas  frontier  and 
our  army  and  navy  recently  took  possession  of 
a  foreign  city  where  some  of  our  marines  were 
killed  in  a  miniature  battle.  And  so  this  peace- 
loving  and  essentially  unmilitary  nation  may 
some  day  again  feel  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same 
genteel  argument  that  the  other  highly  civilized 
nations  employ,  with  no  diminution  of  frequency, 
in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

We  abhor  the  militarism  of  Germany,  we  de- 
plore the  necessities  that  put  its  burden  on  the 
people  of  that  country;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
mire the  detail-perfection  in  all  the  departments 
of  that  huge  military  organization  which,  by  in- 
stant magic,  placed  it,  fully  equipped  and  active, 
on  two  frontiers !  To  the  extent  that  we  make 
preparations  for  possible  war  those  preparations 
should  be  just  as  complete  and  perfect.  It  is, 
however,  only  the  preparation  of  the  medical 
arm  of  our  military  forces  that  concerns  us  in 
these  pages.  To  meet  the  necessity  for  a  rapid 
enlargement  of  our  army  medical  organizations, 
Congress  some  years  ago  created  a  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  (on  the  active 
list  in  which  all  prospective  officers  of  the  Medi- 
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cal  Corps  must  now  serve  for  a  year  or  more), 
and  subsequently  it  established  a  similar  corps 
for  the  .N'avy. 

At  first  there  were  appointed  to  these  reserve 
corps  men  distinguished  in  medicine,  but  many 
of  them,  physically  or  otherwise,  unfit  for  active 
service.  More  recently  the  retjuircments  for  ad- 
mission to  the  corps  have  been  applied  more 
rigorously,  and  of  the  appro.ximately  1,400  now 
commissioned  in  the  .\rmy  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  there  are  very  many  youn-r  and  active 
men.  The  obligations  of  the  commission,  except 
in  honor,  are  not  as  binding  for  service  as  com- 
missions in  the  regular  corps,  and  not  all  of 
those  in  this  reserve  could  be  counted  upon  in 
time  of  need.  Of  the  many  others,  however,  who 
wouUI  answer  a  call  for  their  services,  there  arc 
only  a  few  who,  beyond  their  civil  experience, 
have  any  training  whatever  for  the  work  that 
would  devolve  upon  them.  To  be  sure,  in  active 
service  many  of  the  reserve  corps  would  be  used 
at  hospitals  in  large  cities,  at  recruiting  stations 
and  in  concentration  camjjs,  but  others  would 
probably  be  needed  at  the  front  where  field  serv- 
ice and  camp  sanitation  would  involve  altogether 
unfamiliar  duties. 

The  War  and  .Navy  Departments  have  thus 
far  done  very  little  to  train  these  reserve  bodies 
in  the  work  that  active  service  would  throw 
upon  them.  .A  small  beginning  has  been  made, 
however.  In  the  veteran  encampment  at  (iettys- 
burg  a  year  ago  two  dozen  of  the  army  medical 
reserve  corps  were  on  duty  and  had  a  valuable 
lesson  in  the  rudiments  of  camp  sanitation  and 
field  hospital  management.  .\n  ecjually  si:iall 
group  enjoyed  a  similar  opportunity  this  ye.->.r, 
as  guests,  in  the  camp  of  the  Third  l"ield  .Artil- 
lery at  Tobyhanna,  I'a.  Here,  from  June  27  to 
July  4  they  were  under  the  tutelage  of  Majors 
H.  \..  (iilchrist,  the  chief  instructor;  E.  E.  Fcr- 
-ons  and  John  fl.  Allen. 

The  strict  regime  of  military  life,  the  lectures 
..iid  actual  field  work  from  early  morning  until 
sundown,  the  experiences  of  long  rides,  the  un- 
spoken instruction  in  military  etiquette,  the 
mingling  with  medical  men  of  the  highest  type 
who  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  mili- 
tary exactness,  all  provided  a  valuable  lesson. 
I'.ut  these  two  small  opportunities  came  to  only 
a  handful  of  the  corps.  If  those  corps  are  to  be 
fitted  for  what  their  commissions  may  some  day 
call  them,  the  instructions  should  come  oftencr 
and  to  all.— W.  M.  B. 


THE  ANESTHESIA  SUPPLE.MEN'T. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  Joi'knai.'s  an- 
nouncement of  a  quarterly  32-page  supjilemcnt 
devoted  to  anesthesia  aiicl  analgesia  bespeaks  a 
warm  welcome  for  what  we  are  about  to  put 
forth  as  a  needed  contribution  to  medical  jour- 
nalism. There  is  am|>le  evidence,  ttm,  that  this 
interest  is  by  no  means  limited  to  specialists  in 
anesthesia. 

The  first  issue  of  the  supplement,  which  will 
appear  with  our  next.  ( )ctober,  issue,  is  tn  con- 
tain the  following  contributed  articles:  The  Re- 
lation of  .Anesthesia  to  .Acidosis,  by  George  W. 
Crile,  of  Cleveland;  Insufllation  .Anesthesia,  by 
F.  \V.  \agle.  of  Montreal ;  .A.  Physiological  Con- 
sideration of  Surgii'al  .Shock,  bv  Prf>f.  1*'.  W. 
Pike,  of  Columbia  I'niversity  :  Local  .\nesthesia 
in  Hernia  Operations,  by  James  F.  Mitchell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  Treatment  rif  Post- 
Operative  .Shock  by  Prof.  Charles  Lieb,  of  Colum- 
bia University :  Prophylaxis  of  Post-.Anesthetic 
\'omiting,  by  H.  Warren  lluckler,  of  I'altimore. 

Those  thus  far  chosen  to  be  associated  with 
Dr.  F.  H.  McMechan,  of  Cincinnati,  in  editing 
the  .Anesthesia  .Supplement  are:  Prof,  ^'andel 
Henderson,  of  ^'alc  University ;  Charles  K. 
Teter,  Cleveland:  James  T.  GwathnT'y,  New 
York;  Willis  O.  Gatch.  Indianapolis:  Wm.  H. 
DeFord.  Des  Moines;  E.  I.  McKesson,  Toledo; 
Isabella  C.  Herb,  Giicago ;  .Arthur  E.  Ilertzler, 
Kansas  City;  and,  in  London,  England.  Dudley 
Wilmot  lUixton  and  John  Desmond  Mortimer — 
all  of  them  prominent  as  anesthetists  or  as  in- 
vestigators of  the  problems  associated  with  sur- 
gical  narcosis  and  with   shock. — W.   M.   H. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


III  planning  the  incision  for  umbilical  hernin- 
plasty  it  is  worth  a  little  extra  effort  to  restore, 
if  possible,  the  normal  umbilical  dei)ression. 


•As  a  preliminary  to  tjperating  for  hyiKispadias 
divide  all  fibrous  and  skin  bands  that  curve  and 
shorten  the  penis,  and  allt)w  the  woumls  t«  heal 
with  the  organ  stretched. 

Before  operating  for  empyema  thoracis  as|>iration 
on  the  table  should  he  done  always  even  though  pus 
has  l)ccn  found  by  previous  jmncture.  Nor  should 
the  chest  be  incised  until  the  location  of  the  pus 
is  thus  determined  accurately  on  the  operating 
table. 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


Social  Service  and  Dispensary  Abuse. 

The  problem  of  dispensary  abuse  is  constantly 
recurring,  and  various  means  have  been  sug- 
gested for  its  elimination.  Societies  interested 
in  medical  economics  have  repeatedly  suggested 
plans  for  alleviating  abuse  with  the  basic  idea  of 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  dispen- 
saries, in  their  theoretical  value,  are  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  rather  than  for  the 
extension  of  clinical  practice  to  physicians  and 
surgery.  Philanthropy,  not  education,  has  been 
their  underlying  motive.  The  financial  saving 
represented  by  dispensary  treatments  has  never 
been  determined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
Such  figures  as  those  presented  by  Fussell,  of 
Philadelphia,  merely  approximate  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  dispensary  care  aftorded  in  large  munici- 
palities. 

At  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  in  Cleveland,  the 
social  service  department  is  being  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  curtailing  dispensary  abuse.  Under 
the  plan  there  in  operation,  patients  admitted  for 
treatment  are  divided  into  four  general  classes : 
(1)  Those  who  are  without  funds  and  unable  to 
pay  for  treatment.  (2)  Those  without  funds  for 
the  immediate  complaint  for  which  treatment  is 
desired,  but  who  possibly  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  future  illnesses.  (3)  Those  admitted  for  spe- 
cial examinations  or  for  major  or  minor  surgery. 
(4)  Those  admitted  merely  for  special  examina- 
tions or  who  come  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
their  own  physicians  or  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford a  specialist,  etc. 

The  entire  control  of  admissions  to  dispen- 
saries should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  social  service 
department.  This  would  guarantee  to  an  extent, 
not  now  possible,  the  proper  regulation  of  ad- 
missions on  the  basis  of  social,  medical,  and 
economic  necessity.  The  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion are  then  far  better  conserved  and  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  dispensary  abuse  by  physicians 
in  and  out  of  dispensary,  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  patients  themselves.  By  combining  the 
admissions  and  the  follow-up  work  under  the 
care  of  a  single  social  service  department, 
greater  unity  is  produced.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  actual  work  accomplished  is 
of  greater  social  benefit  and  there  is  less  chance 


for  exploitation  of  the  dispensaries  and  the  at- 
tendant physicians  by  those  fully  competent  to 
employ  the  services  of  regular  practitioners. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  .State  laws  dehne  the 
type  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  dispensary 
privileges  is  no  guarantee  that  the  law  is  being 
carried  into  effect  by  the  dispensary  authorities; 
nor  indeed  is  the  general  public  cognizant  of  the 
wording  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  would  frequently  cause 
manifest  injustice  to  individuals  really  deserving 
special  service  from  dispensaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  operate 
to  cause  deceit  and  irregular  methods  of  secur- 
ing dispensary  service  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
scrupulous, the  undeserving,  the  dissatisfied,  and 
the  avaricious. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  objections  to 
placing  all  problems  of  admission  into  a  social 
medical  service.  Inasmuch  as  the  social  service 
department  is  organized  for  the  social  better- 
ment of  the  dispensary,  it  becomes  a  legitimate 
function  of  this  department  to  consider  this  phase 
of  dispensary  administration.  Such  organization 
would  probably  protect  the  dispensary  from 
abuse  to  an  extent  that  is  impossible  under  the 
present  form  of  organization,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  insure  fairer  dealing  with  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  the  suffering  and  the  deserving  per- 
sons who  seek  the  benefits  which  are  possible  for 
them  only  in  a  dispensary. 


The  War  of  Races. 

Swords  are  again  unsheathed  and  the  boom  of 
cannon  has  aroused  the  patriotic  spirits  of  civil- 
ized Europe.  The  shell  of  peace  on  a  pretext  so 
slight  as  to  seem  almost  insignificant  has  given 
way  to  the  hell  of  war.  The  trial  of  our  wonted 
civilization  was  at  hand  and  the  vandal  spirits 
overcame  the  spiritual  tendencies  and  commercial 
stability,  educational  progress  and  international 
friendships.  Surgery,  disease,  invalidism,  pen- 
sions, poverty,  crime  and  desolation  will  follow 
the  trail  blazed  by  the  vast  armies  now  engaged 
in  international  conflict. 

The  tests  of  modern  sanitary  science  were  made 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  but  the  wide  field  of 
comparison  of  the  methods  of  nations  is  now 
open  to  view.  The  systematic  study  of  military 
hygiene  together  with  the  organization  of  medi- 
cal departments  for  prompt  administration  in 
field  and  base  hospitals  should  evidence  splendid 
results  in  the  protection  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  soldiers. 

The  great  distress  of  the  war  will  not  be  the 
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physical  injuries,  the  sufferings  and  the  tortures 
oi'  the  battlefields,  but  will  fall  upon  those  non- 
combatants  who  forsooth  must  remain  at  home 
to  guard  the  industrial  and  social  honor  of  their 
country.  They  have  keener  anxieties,  greater 
sorrows,  and  far  more  ener\ating  experiences. 
It  is  their  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers  who 
are  plunged  into  the  conflict.  The  surgery  of 
the  battlefield  pales  into  insignificance,  save  as 
a  dramatic  occupation  in  a  great  war,  compared 
with  the  baneful  effects  of  the  war  upon  poten- 
tial parenthood  on  which  nations  depend  for 
future  soldiers. 

The  effect  of  this  international  struggle  will 
be  felt  for  years  to  come,  not  merely  because  of 
the  empty  coffers  to  be  refilled  through  sweat 
and  taxation,  but  in  the  line  of  weakened  citi- 
zens, impoverished  families,  and  deterioration  in 
racial  stock.  Not  the  greatest  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  this,  but  the  saddest,  the  most  un- 
speakable, and  the  most  potent  for  aftccting  the 
welfare  of  the  world  in  the  future.  War  itself  is 
such  a  pathological  growth  that  some  greater 
surgery  is  necessary  to  eradicate  its  causative 
factors  so  that  the  future  may  make  the  art  of 
surgery  one  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  in 
peace  and  plenty.  The  greatest  war  is  the  jjeace- 
ful  competitive  struggle  for  existence  in  inter- 
national amity,  .^re  we  little  lower  than  the 
angels  or  merely  a  little  higher  than  the  devils? 
Man  is  still  at  heart  a  barbarian,  though  his  mind 
seeks  to  control  the  primitive  impulses.  Spirit- 
ualizing has  scarcely  gotten  into  his  soul.  Until 
the  mind  and  soul  co-ordinately  control  men, 
militan.-  surgery  will  remain  a  necessity  of  the 
nations  called  civilized.  International  peace  is  a 
rainbow — would  that  the  nations  could  stumble 
on  the  pot  of  gold. 
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When  performing  amputation,  arthrcctomy,  oste- 
otomy or  similar  operation,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
constrictor  in  place  until  the  dressing  is  partly,  or 
entirely,  applied,  than  to  remove  it  after  tying  the 
largr  vrs.;rU.  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  small  ones. 
In  the  r  r  '  r  case  the  snugly  applied  dressing  will 
safely  pn. cnt  hemorrhage;  in  the  latter  case  there 
may  be  an  alarming  I055  of  blood  from  the  numer- 
ous small  vessels  in  the  very  time  the  efforts  are 
made  to  tie  them  all. 


After  nujor  amputations  an  elastic  constrictor 
should  always  be  left  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  that 
the  nurse  can  immediately  apply  it  in  case  of  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage. 


The   Practice   of   Surgery.     1;>    ki  ->tLi.    Huwauu,    .MS. 
(Loud.  J.   1"  K.l.  S     (ling).  Surgeon    Poplar  Hospital; 
.\ssisiam    Surgeon    l.oi'dun    Hospital;     Joint    Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  and  Teacher  of  Upcrativc  Surgery.   Lon- 
don   Hospital    .Medical    College.     Large    octavo;     1227 
pages ;   523   text   illustrations    and    S    colored    plates. 
Philadelphia:  J    B.  Lipi-i.s'cdtt  Co.;  London;   Edward 
.\i..soLD.  I9I4.     Price  $5  50. 
L'nstinted    praise    should    be    given    to    Howard    for    the 
effort   to  produce  a   satisfactory   single   volume  of   surgery 
for  beginners.     His  effort  has  been  successful,  we  believe. 
because   rare   judgment    and    common    sense    have    been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.     Evidently  the  author  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  include  everything  of  impor- 
tance   in    his    work.     He     therefore    sets    clearly    and    suc- 
cinctly   before    the    reader   the    essential     facts    concerning 
each    subject,   omitting   theory    and    detail.     No   attempt   is 
made  to  give  details  of  operative  procedures. 

.Mthough  a  work  chielly  meant  for  students,  it  is  one 
from  which  the  trained  specialist  may  learn,  especially 
from  the  broad  views  01  subjects  that  the  author  generally 
assumes.  To  students  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  the 
only  book  on  surgery  to  be  in  their  collection,  but  it  is 
most  highly  recommended  as  a  central  storehouse  of  sur- 
gical information,  the  details  of  its  stock  to  be  gleaned 
elsewhere. 

Abdominal    Surgery.     Clinical    Lectures    for    Students 
and  Physicians.      By     riioRkiiu    Ko\>i.mj.    I'roitssor 
(■f   Clinical   Surgerv  at  the   University  of   Copenhagen. 
Edited  bv  P.ml  Monroe  Pilciier.  .\.U.,  M.U..  Brook- 
lyn,    N.     V.     Large    octavo;    477    pages;    illustrated. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippi.ncott  Company. 
1914. 
The  work  of  that  brilliant  and  original  mind.  Thorkild 
Rovsing.    is    universally    known,    and    a    preparation    for 
English-speaking   surgeons  of  these   lectures   is  altogether 
acceptable.     We      should,      accordingly,      be      grateful     to 
Pilcher  for  having  taken  up  the  task  of  editing  these  lec- 
tures.    He  states  that  the  original  ideas  of  the  author  have 
been    preserved,    sentence    for   sentence,    in   order   that    the 
work  may  lose  none  of  its  individuality.     The    translation 
must    have   been    excellently   done,    for   one   docs   not    lind 
that   peculiar  clumsiness  of    style    so    often    manifest    in 
translated  works. 

There  arc  some  statements  and  opinions  advanced  In'  the 
author  to  which  general  exception  might  be  made.  These 
are  so  overshadowed  by  interesting  and  important  facts, 
however,  that  Kovsing's  lectures  should  Ik  read  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  surgery  of  the  upper  abdomen 

Guiding  Principles  in  Surgical  Practice.  I'.y  I«ki>e«icic 
Emu.  Nkef,  I'.S  .  ML.  Ml)..  New  York  City  Duo- 
decimo; 1st)  pages;  illustrated.  New  York:  SiRCESV 
Publishing  Company,  1914. 
For  those  to  whom  surgery  is  a  daily  practice  this  small 
book  is  not  intended.  But  for  the  student  alw-.ut  to  be 
launched  into  practical  me<licine  without  adequate  hf)'ipitat 
training,  and  tor  the  practitioner  who  has  not  had  basic 
training  in  surgery,  it  is  invaluable  It  pre.»enl4  a  clear, 
common-sense  analysis  of  the  principles  th.it  undcrly  the 
preparation  of  the  patient  for  operation,  ol  the  instru- 
ments, of  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  of  the  dressings;  the 
methods  of  general  anesthesia;  the  po»t-operative  rare  of 
the  patient,  etc..  etc  <')f  the  excellent  chapters  in  the  Ixjok 
the  reviewer  l)elievc»  that  thai  dealing  with  the  hr.iling  of 
wounds  is  the  l>est.  and  c.in  l>e  read  with  advantage  by  the 
advanced  student  as  well  as  by  the  novitiate.  Attractively 
written  and  artistically  primed,  and  embellished  wiih  mar- 
ginal titles  in  red  ink.  the  iK.t.k  will  make  pleasant  and 
very  instructive  reading  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
recommended 
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Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Colon  and  Their  Surgical 
Treatment.  By  Jerome  M,  Ly.\-ch.  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Rectal  and  intestinal  Surgery,  New  York  Poly- 
clinic; Attending  Surgeon,  Cornell  Dispensary;  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Proctologic  Society,  New  York 
Gastro-Enterological  Society,  etc.  Octavo ;  583  pages ; 
228  engravings  and  9  colored  plates.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914.     Cloth,  $5.00,  net. 

This  work  commends  itself  by  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  by  the  modernity  of  its  viewpoints,  sustained 
throughout ;  by  the  author's  careful  attention  to  minutiae 
in  the  descriptions  of  operations,  manipulations  and  ex- 
aminations, and  by  the  unusually  fine  photographs  and 
colored  plates  by  which  it  is  embellished. 

There  is  very  evident  a  conscientious  effort  by  the  au- 
thor to  produce  an  enduring  work,  in  which,  however,  he 
has  fallen  short  in  several  respects.  His  style  of  writing, 
though  sufficiently  clear,  is  colloquial  and  occasionally  un- 
grammatical.  He  seems  too  inclined  to  agree  with  every- 
body and  the  reader  is  often  left  in  doubt  of  Lynch's  own 
opinion  and  of  the  relative  merits  of  various  explanations. 
There  is,  too,  much  needless  repetition,  and,  we  think,  too 
much  mention  of  doctors  who  have  referred  cases  to  the 
author,  and  of  private  clinics  where  operations  have  been 
performed. 

First  editions  of  medical  te.xt-books  are  apt  to  display 
faults,  however,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  second  edition  of 
Lynch's  in  many  respects  excellent  work  will  see  the 
shortcomings  of  the  first  issue  corrected. 

A    Treatise    on    Diseases    of    the    Rectum    and    Anus. 

Edited  by  .\.  B.  Cooke,  .\.M..  M.D.,  assisted  by  nine 
collaborators.  Octavo:  619  pages;  215  illustrations  in 
the  text  and  21  full-page  plates,  7  in  colors.  Phila- 
delphia: F.  A.  D.wis  Company,  1914.  Price  $5.50, 
This  work,  in  great  part  written  by  the  editor,  has  a  far 
wider  scope  than  the  books  on  the  same  subject  that  have 
appeared  within  recent  years.  While  the  essential  proc- 
tologic conditions  receive  ample  consideration,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  the  dictum  of  the  editor,  namely,  that  "the 
first  requisite  is  to  realize  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  pa- 
tient, not  merely  with  a  rectum."  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  collaborators.  One  chapter  on  rectal  path- 
ology due  to  extra-rectal  causes,  and  another  on  the  rela- 
tion of  rectal  diseases  to  the  general  health,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  broad,  modern  viewpoint  of  the  editor  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  The  latter 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  further  promoted  in  the  future  by  a 
more  careful  survey  of  the  broader  surgical  and  patho- 
logical literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  elimination 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  purely  didactic  quotations  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  Treatment  of  Neurasthenia.  By  Dr.  Paul  H.^r- 
TENEERG.  '  Translated  by  Erxf..>;t  Playfair,  M.B., 
M.R.C.P.  Duodecimo;  283  pages.  Edinburgh.  Glas- 
gow and  London :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,   1914. 

Hartenberg  distinguishes  "neurasthenia"  from  many  of 
the  conditions  with  which  it  is  usually  confused,  such  as 
phobias,  impulses,  hypochondriasis,  anxiety  neuroses,  etc., 
although  he  admits  that  there  are  frequent  complications 
of  neurasthenia.  The  author  correctly  views  neurasthenia 
as  a  state  of  general  asthenia,  psychic  and  physical,  and 
among  the  more  important  exciting  causes  mentions  over- 
work, chronic  infections,  digestive  disturbances  and  emo- 
tions. Hartenberg  realizes  the  important  hereditary  ele- 
ment as  a  predisposing  factor,  but  it  is  rather  disconcert- 
ing to  find  our  old  friend,  "arthritic  auto-intoxications," 
whatever  this  may  means,  seriously  discussed  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  neurasthenia.  Freud's  theories  play  no 
role  in  the  causation  or  treatment  of  neurosis.  Harten- 
bcrg's  treatment  in  the  main  consists  of  psychotherapy  of 
the  Dubois  variety,  drugs  for  symptomatic  purposes,  elec- 
tricity, hydrotherapy  and  rest.  The  Weir-Mitchell  treat- 
ment as  a  consistent  therapeutic  policy  is  not  mentioned. 
The  book  has  a  strong  personal  flavor,  bordering  upon  the 
egotistic.  This  is  so  prominent  in  many  places  as  to  be 
irritating.  The  value  of  the  work  is  marred  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  index. 


Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Episcopal  Hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia,  \olumc  11.  Philadelphia:  Wm. 
J.   DOMAN.   1914. 

This  volume  consists  in  a  compilation  of  the  various 
diseases  treated  and  operated  upon  in  the  hospital,  and  a 
number  of  papers  by  its  staff,  based  on  the  hospital's  ma- 
terial.. The  paper  by  E.  J.  Morris,  ph3'sician  to  the  insti- 
tution, is  a  very  interesting  commentary  upon  its  growth 
between  the  year  1888  and  1912.  From  Frazier's  paper,  a 
review  of  156  consecutive  operations,  one  learns  that  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  surgical  material  at  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  and  that  the  results  of  surgical  treatment  are 
excellent.  Most  of  the  papers  have  been  published  in 
other  medical  journals. 

On  Dreams.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Sigm.  Freud.  Only  author- 
ized translation  by  M.  D.  Eder.  From  the  second  Ger- 
man edition.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  Leslie 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  medical  member  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  etc.,  etc. 
Duodecimo;  110  pages.  New  York:  Rebman  Com- 
pany, 1914. 

To  those  interested  in  Freud's  theory  of  psychoneuroses, 
this  book  should  prove  of  profound  interest.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Freud,  forms  the  keynote  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  cause  of  the  psychoneurosis,  so  that  a  proper  under- 
standing of  this  subject  is  highly  necessary.  It  is  grati- 
fying, therefore,  that  this  essay,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  read  in  the  original 
language,  should  be  so  ably  translated  for  English  readers. 

Diagnostische  und  Therapeutische  Ratschlage  fiir  den 
Gynakologischen  Praktiker.  (Diagnostic  and  Ther- 
al'Cutsc  Hints  for  the  Gynecological  Practitioner.)  By 
Dr.  Robert  Asch.  Berlin  and  Vienna :  Urban  & 
Schwarzenberg,  1914. 

This  .small  brochure  is  intended  to  give  the  practitioner 
doing  gynecologic  work  practical  hints  as  to  the  diagnosis 
and  therapy  of  the  more  common   ambulatory   ailments. 
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Ovarian     Pain     Due     to    Coitus     Interruptus.     {Co'tus 
Inlernif>tus  als   Ursaclie  von   Ovarialgien.)     A.   Herz- 
FKLD,  New  York.     Zentralblatt  f.  Gyndkologie,  May  9, 
1914. 
Herzfeld,  on   the  basis  of  observation   of  several   cases, 
has  noted  that  when  coitus  interruptus  has  been  practiced 
for  some  time,  women  begin  to  cotriplain  of  pain   during 
the  act  and  subsequently  feel  the  same  kind  of  pain  in  the 
ovarian  regions  on  bimanual  examination.     The  pains  radi- 
ate  toward   the  back  or  toward    the    appendix.     Properly 
directed   treatment   brings   about    an   amelioration     of    the 
pain  very  promptly. 

Placenta  Previa  and  Its  Treatment.  Prof.  W.  Nagel, 
Berlin.  Surgery.  G\nccoloq\  and  Obstetrics,  July, 
1914. 
Nagel  considers  the  various  methods  for  the  treatment 
of  placenta  previa,  abdominal  Caesarean  section,  the  extra- 
peritoneal Cesarean  operation,  Diihrrsen's  vaginal  Caesa- 
rean  method,  metreurysis  and  vaginal  tamponade.  He 
himself  favors  the  Braxton-Hicks  method  of  version  and 
reports  fifty  favorable  cases.  He  performs  bipolar  ver- 
sion as  early  as  possible  when  only  one  or  two  fingers  can 
be  admitted,  and  brings  down  a  foot,  not  distinguishing 
between  the  anterior  or  posterior,  but  seizing  the  most 
accessible  one.  When  the  os  is  only  partially  dilated,  the 
leg  must  not  be  pulled  down  further  than  to  above  the 
knee,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  check  bleeding.  Should 
hemorrhage  subsequently  occur,  when  the  os  has  become 
more  widely  dilated,  the  foot  may  be  drawn  down  slowly 
until  plugging  is  again  complete.  The  expulsion  of  the 
fetus  is  left  to  nature,  and  an  extraction  is  only  justified 
when  the  os  is  fully  dilated  and  the  child    is    still  alive. 
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Nagel's  figures  on  the  fifty  cases  compare  very  favorably 
A;ih  those  obtained  by  the  more  radical  mrthods. 

On    the    Pathology   and   Treatment   of   Chronic    Leu- 
corrhea.    Am  hie     H.     Clutis,     Chicago      Surgery, 
t.,ynf..oio.j\    diii   Obstelrus.  July,    1914. 
Curtis  says  that  care  of  the  general  health,  free  climina- 
tiun,  and  treatment  of  pelvic  complications  which  predis- 
pose to  mild  local  infection  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
care  of  chronic  Icucorrhea.     Bacteriological    examinations 
have  shown  that  treatment  of  the  endometrium  can  usually 
be  disficnscd   with.     Occasionally,  dilation   for  drainage  is 
iiiilicutcd.     Douches,   curettage   and   tampons   are  probably 
hariiiiul.     When   glands    of    the   cervix   produce  excessive 
p,,.      ,-   ,,    r,-iion,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  excision  or 
Purulent  discharges  usually   originate  in 
ital  tract  and  bacteria  of  low  pathogenicity, 
'jti,  are  usually  the  active  agents. 

vaccines    cause    a    diminution    of    general 

ackache.     When  associated  pathological  con- 

orrccted,   their    action   is   usually   beneficial. 

i  '.lents  require  constant  administration  of  the 

L-  are  permanently  improved,  and  a  fair  per- 

'  •     i-c  cured.     Vaccine  treatment,  combined 

I  the  vagina  and  local  applications  of 

.  c  the  best  results.     The  author  looks 

ii   i-,iu...    .    .>.i..i    iiic   perfection   of   therapy   by   means   of 

the  j--ra>,  radium  or  specific  drugs. 

A  Preliminary  Report  of  an  Operation  for  General 
Enteroptosis.  Hiram  N.  Vinebebc,  New  York. 
.imrruan  J.'uniat  of  Obsletrics,  July,  1914. 

.•.ion    is    modeled   after    Moschcowiu's 
iic  of  the  rectum.     Briefly   it   consists 
:   a  series  of  shelves  of  the  peritoneum, 
tiic  obliteration  of  the  cul-de-sac  of  Doug- 
uterus  pushed  down   as   far  as  possible,  a 
ncum  is  caught  on  either  side  and  the  two 
.I'c    Miturcd   toKclhcr   by   continuous   suture.     Three 
:■■••-    are    thus    created   one  above   the   other   until   the 
...\ily    i-    completely    closed   off    from   above.     The 
■    then  sutured  to  the  anterior  parietal 
:i  one  or  two  inches  of  the  uterine  in- 
rnainder  of   the  ligament   on  each   side 
xation    sutures   to   the   abdominal    wall 
hor's  method,     \ineberg  reports  three 
•M-re  greatly  benefited  by  this  procedure. 

Roentgen  Diagnosis  of  Uterine  Tumors  by  the  Aid 
of  Intrauterine  Collargol  Injections.  (Rntnlgen 
l>i.  !  lerus   iumoren  mil  liiife  '-on  Inlra- 

ut,-  ■  lolinjtklionen.)     1.     C.     KfBis',     New 

^•  ,d//  /.  Cynakologie,  May  2,   1914. 

icuscd  a  method  of  injecting  the  uterus  with 

of  submitting  the  organ  to  the  Rmitgen  ray 

^'-  '<f  the  form  of  the  uterus  and  for  the 

•'■ic  presence  of  polyps  and   submucous 

he  has  not  yet  tried  the  method  on  the 

'    '-  that  it  is  free  from  danger  and 

.trgol   into  the  peritoneal   cavity 

avoided  by  a  regulation  of  the 

,  ■        ..,<  the  drug. 

Retrodisplacementa  o(  the  Uterua  Following  Confine- 
ment. .\'  ;:-.T^  J«..  New  ^ork.  American 
Journal  ■.  July.   1914. 

Flint  ha<  •  ■   ver^inn  of  the  uterus  after  con- 

r  'iy   than  is  generally 

'  xaminations   during 

>  ;.rd    displacement    is 

;    iT'-.itrn'-n!       1  he  results   of   early 

uterus,    including   its    ligaments,   the 

-  9.   -r    nri-  -"i!1  ^ubinvoluted,  are  usu- 

ay  be  due  to  condi- 

.jn.     The    treatment 

:4tion  of  ergot,  and 

!    Mr    kr.'-'-.  :.riT    jnnture     Tampon*   of 

are  alvr,  useful,  used  every  third  or   fourth 

the  sixth  week  a  well   fitting  pessary  should 

Iw  rucrted. 


Medical  Versus  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pyloric  Stenoaia 

in  iniancy.      L.  li    Hall,  -New   ^t.rk.    Juurnal  of  the 
.l<M.vi,j/i   MeJual  Assoitaltun,  June  27,   1714. 

Holt's  experience  includes  fifty-seven  cases,  eighteen  in 
private  practice  and  the  remainder  in  the  Babies'  Hospital. 
Pyloric  stenosis  in  iniancy  presents  many  interesting  and 
curious  features.  In  the  first  place,  it  nearly  always  oc- 
curs in  breast-fed  infants  and  bad  feeding  can  hardly  be 
invoked  as  a  cause.  The  predominance  in  the  male  sex 
IS  noticed  by  all  writers.  In  the  lifty-livc  cases  of  his  own 
observation  in  which  sex  was  noted,  there  were  only  six 
leiiialcs.  No  explanation  of  this  fact  can  be  given. 
Pyloric  spasm  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  congenital,  but 
it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  appear  at  birth  or  even  in  the  first 
week.  Only  two  of  his  cases  appeared  as  early  as  the  first 
week.  In  a  great  majority  the  symptoms  begin  abruptly, 
even  the  hour  can  be  noted  by  the  mother.  The  abrupt 
development  of  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  and  their 
disappearance  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  a  few 
weeks  l)oth  point  to  spasm,  but  marked  hypertrophy  of  the 
stomach  has  been  invariably  found  at  necropsies  and  it  is 
to  this  hypertrophy  that  pathologists  say  the  disease  is  due. 
.According  to  this  view  the  symptoms  have  an  organic 
rather  than  a  functional  basis.  Holt  himself  holds  that 
definite,  persistent  spasm  without  hypertrophy  is  yet  to 
be  proved.  The  two  elements,  spasm  and  hypertrophy,  are 
probably  present  in  every  case,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  most  constant 
and  usually  the  first  symptom  is  forcible  and  persistent 
vomiting.  Gastric  peristalsis  is  readily  made  out  in  most 
cases  and  a  palpable  tumor  is  usualy  found.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  determining  the  pyloric  obstruc- 
tion and  its  degree  is  to  measure  the  amount  of  gastric 
retention.  The  child  is  fed  a  measured  quantity  and  the 
stomach  emptied  by  aspiration  three  hours  later.  Holt  ad- 
vises Hess"  duodenal  aspiration  apparatus  lor  the  purpose 
and  considers  this  method  better  than  the  Roentgen  ray. 
The  constipation  which  follows  is  mechanical,  due  to  the 
obstruction.  As  regards  treatment  the  profession  is 
divided.  Physicians  hold  to  the  utility  of  the  medical 
treatment  and  show  statistics  in  its  favor,  while  surgeons 
take  the  opposite  view.  The  crux  of  the  whole  question 
is,  whether  the  symptoms  and  conditions  arc  such  that 
the  patient  will  not  live  long  enough  for  the  pathologic 
condition  to  subside.  The  general  mortality  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  writers  as  about  lifty  per  cent  There  are  med- 
ical risks  and  surgical  risks.  Fhc  former  arc  acute  inani- 
tion or  slow  marasmus,  the  chance  of  intercurrent  disease 
in  the  enfeebled  child  and  of  sudden  death  without  ap- 
parent cause,  as  sometimes  occurs.  There  is  also  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  complete  recovery  occurs  under  med- 
ical treatment  or  whether  subsequent  trouble  may  arise. 
The  surgical  risks  are  those  of  shock,  nonunion,  and  ex- 
haustion, which  exist  in  every  case.  'ITien  there  arc 
the  accidental  risks  which  will  l>c  lessened  by  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  private  practice  with  the 
best  environment  Holt  believes  many  patients  will  recover 
without  operation,  but  in  more  cn.se5  operation  is  the  least 
risky.  The  patient  gets  well  quicker  and  does  not  have 
the  long-drawn-out  recovery.  The  post-operative  treat- 
ment is  very  important  and  Holt  emphasizes  four  points: 
hypodermocylsis,  feeding,  castor-oil,  and  posture,  the  head 
being  raised  in  bed  which  is  inclined  at  an  aglr  of  135°  or 
more.  Breast-milk  is  indispensable.  The  medical  treat- 
ment for  patients  not  operated  on  consists  in  careful  feed- 
ing and  stomach  washing.  The  patient  should  \k  care- 
fully watched  and  weighed  daily. 

Pyloric  Obstruction  in  Infants.     A  Report  of  Twenty- 
Two  Personal  Cases  With  Operation.  Wu.i.i.vm  .\ 
DowNt-s.  New  York.     Journal  vj  ihe  American  Medi- 
cal Atiocialxon,  June  27,  1914. 
Downes  reports  his  experience  with  twenty-two  cases  of 
pyloric  obstruction  in  infants  which  have  come  under  his 
care.     Seventeen   were   males   and   five    females.     Eighteen 
were   berast-fed   entirely;    two   partly   breast-fed.  and   two 
bottl-fed.     In  fourteen  case*  the  patient  was  the  first  baby; 
in  four  the  second;  in  two  the  third,  and  in  two  the  fourth. 
The  symptoms  appeared  in  from  three  'lays  to  seven  weeks 
after  birth  and  in  every  case  vomiting  was  the  first  symp- 
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torn.  Constipation  was  marked  in  every  case;  except  in 
four  or  five  cases  the  babies  were  emaciated  and  in  all 
there  were  the  characteristic  peristaltic  waves  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  pyloric  tumor  was  present.  Beginning  with 
the  eighth  case  aspiration  was  a  routine  measure  and  in 
each  stomach  from  one-half  to  four  ounces  retention  three 
hours  after  feeding  was  regularly  found.  The  operation 
shovyed  the  pyloric  tumor  without  other  lesions  or  malfor- 
mations. With  regard  to  the  operation  a  few  points  are 
mentioned.  "Ether  should  be  the  anesthetic  used.  The 
abdominal  incision  should  be  from  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ter inch  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  twofold:  In  the  first  place  there  is  so  little  subcu- 
taneous tissue  in  these  babies  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
obtaining  union  in  the  median  wound,  whereas  the  incision 
through  the  rectus  muscle  heals  much  more  readily.  Many 
post-operative  deaths  have  followed  evisceration  resulting 
from  non-union  in  these  cases.  The  second  reason  for 
placing  the  incision  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  is  the 
avoidance  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  At  necropsy 
in  one  of  our  fatal  cases,  a  large  hemorrhage  was  found 
just  where  the  needle  used  in  closing  the  abdominal  cavity 
had  punctured  this  ligament."  A  partial  pyloroplasty  per- 
formed in  some  of  these  cases  consisted  in  making  an  inci- 
sion one  inch  long  through  the  peritoneum  and  circle  mus- 
cle-fiber down  to  the  mucosa.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
gaped  widely  and  the  mucosa  protruded,  N  effort  was 
made  to  cover  or  close  the  incision,  which  immediately  re- 
lieved the  obstruction.  Gastro-enterostomy  should  be  the 
operation  of  choice,  however,  where  the  condition  of  the 
child  is  even  fair  and  the  partial  pvloroplasty  be  reserved 
for  cases  where  haste  is  the  first  need.  It  involves  a  risk 
to  the  mucosa  and  its  future  is  uncertain.  The  after-care 
is  extremely  important  and  much  depends  on  the  judicious 
use  of  stimulants  and  the  proper  use  of  fluids  by  hyper- 
dermoclysis  and  the  Murphy  drip,  though  these  are  not 
necessary  when  the  patient  is  operated  on  when  in  good 
condition.  From  Downe's  experience  he  feels  justified  in 
offering  the  following  conclusions:  "1.  Hypertrophic  py- 
loric is  congenital  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  circular  muscle-fibers  at  the  py- 
lorus. The  presence  of  this  thickened  muscle-fiber  reduces 
the  lumen  of  the  pylorus,  and,  therefore,  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  empty  itself,  contracts  more  forcibly  than  nor- 
mal. This  abnormal  contraction  soon  causes  the  mucus 
membrane  to  become  thickened  and  edematous,  and  to  as- 
sume a  more  or  less  spiral  arrangement  as  it  passes  through 
the  narrowed  pyloric  channel  of  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarter  inch.  The  result  is  a  valvular  action  which  grad- 
ually produces  complete  closure  of  the  pylorus.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  pylorus  will  admit  a  probe 
or  catheter  at  operation  or  necropsy  is  of  little  consequence 
when  weighed  against  the  clinical  evidence  of  complete 
obstruction.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient time  between  the  onset  of  symptoms  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  signs  of  complete  obstruction,  for  careful 
observation  and  the  carrying  out  of  any  medical  measures 
likely  to  prove  of  benefit,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
early  symptoms  have  been  properly  interpreted.  The  fear, 
however,  that  the  condition  may  have  existed  longer  than 
has  been  suspected,  and  that  the  vitality  of  the  baby  is  not 
so  good  as  appearances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  makes 
me  feel  that  operation  is  indicated  in  every  case  of  hyper- 
trophic stenosis  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  Should 
depression  or  early  evidence  of  shock  be  present,  imme- 
diate operation  is  demanded.  3.  The  babies  coming  to 
operation  in  good  condition  suffer  little  or  no  shock;  their 
convalescence  is  straightforward,  and  they  are  at  once 
restored  to  normal  health.  My  experience  in  this  respect 
corresponds  with  that  of  other  operators." 

Induced  Pneumothorax.     E.  A.  Adelung,  Oakland,  Cat. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  20, 
1914. 
Adelung  reviews  the  history  of  artificial  pneumothorax, 
described  bv  Forlanini  and  Murphy,  and  describes  the  ap- 
paratus and  technic.     The  manometer  is  the  guide  to  the 
work.     He  gives  his  own  experience.     The  benefits  of  the 
operation  are  not  always  apparent  at  first,  and  symptoms 
may  become  temporarily  aggravated ;  but  after  a  few  weeks 
the  good  results  appear,  as  physiologic  rest  has  been  ob- 
tained.    Pain  from  the  operation  is  sometimes  unavoidable 


on  account  of  the  tension  of  lesions  and  the  displacement 
of  org;ans,  but  it  is  rarely  of  long  duration  and  it  is  best 
minimized  by  gradual  increase  of  pressure.  Subcutaneous 
emphysema  results  from  too  much  positive  pressure.  The 
spring  pad  hernia  truss  is  often  useful  in  alleviating  it. 
Bleeding  from  the  opposite  lung  is  rare.  Puncture  of  the 
lung  is  to  be  avoided,  though  it  commonly  causes  little  or 
no  trouble.  The  most  important  accidents  are  pleural  re- 
flex and  gas  embolism,  but  only  few  deaths  have  been  re- 
corded. The  distinction  between  the  two  is  not  clear,  and 
some  authors  consider  them  to  be  identical.  Clinically 
pleural  reflex  and  gas  embolism  yield  the  same  sjTidrome ; 
fainting,  pallor,  convulsions,  perhaps  temporary  or  perma- 
nent paralysis  and  occasionally  death.  The  Bauer  incision 
seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  safeguard,  and  Saugman 
and  some  others  aspirate  before  turning  on  the  gas  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  needle  is  in  a  blood-vessel.  Von  Ade- 
lung says:  "My  conviction  is  that  air  embolism  and  real 
pleural  reflex,  such  as  results  experimentally  from  the  in- 
jection of  irritating  fluids  into  the  sac,  are  both  to  be 
avoided  by  using  warm,  moist  nitrogen,  careful  local  anes- 
thesia of  the  pleura  and  proper  observation  of  the  manome- 
ter. Not  until  the  latter  records  free  oscillations  with  per- 
sistent negative  mean  pressure  can  one  feel  sure  that  gas 
may  be  introduced  safely,  unless  one  is  using  the  open 
method."  There  is  much  difference  as  regards  cases  ap- 
propriate for  induced  pneumothorax.  Hemoptysis  is  con- 
trolled by  the  method  and  high  temperature  is  not  a  contra- 
indication. Natural  pleural  effusion  acts  the  same  way. 
but  a  small  one  may  be  aided  by  adding  gas,  thus  inducing 
more  complete  lung  rest.  All  writers  agree  that  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  is  not  a  bar  to  the  treatment.  Pleuritic  adhe- 
sions, if  extensive,  are  a  serious  mechanical  hindrance  to 
the  method.  If  slight,  they  may  be  broken  down  by  gas 
pressure,  if  carefully  applied,  and  perhaps  sufficient  free 
pleura  may  permit  its  use.  If  the  patient  is  already  dysp- 
neic,  unless  it  be  due  to  a  toxin,  pneumothorax  is  irra- 
tional. Miliary  tuberculosis  is  regarded  as  a  contraindica- 
tion, and  so  are  serious  cardiac  disorders  and  marked 
splanchnoptosis.  The  main  discussion  is  on  how  early  ar- 
tificial pneumothorax  should  be  performed.  Most  writers 
advise  it  only  in  moderately  advanced  unilateral  cases,  but 
von  Adelung  thinks  that  careful  study  of  the  individual 
case  should  be  advised.  He  follows  Murphy  in  advising 
it  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  contraindication, 
and  says  that  when  it  does  not  cure  it  often  alleviates. 
He  says :  "My  experience  is  limited  to  forty-two  cases,  all 
but  one  bilateral  and  well  advanced.  All  but  one  were  am- 
bulant, the  patients  coming  to  the  office  for  treatments. 
Of  the  forty-two  cases  it  is  noteworthy  that  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions prohibited  pneumothorax  in  only  five.  The  total 
number  of  punctures  done  was  over  614,  and  no  gas  ern- 
bolism  occurred;  but  pleuritic  effusion  supervened  in  six 
cases,  one  being  purulent.  Twenty-two  patients  gained 
weight  and  eleven  lost  weight,  this  observation  being  unre- 
corded in  four  cases.  In  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  a 
pneumothorax,  even  though  small,  was  possible,  twenty- 
eight  patients  were  improved  in  varying  degrees,  one  case 
was  arrested  (perhaps  cured),  and  ten  remained  unim- 
proved," 

Compound  Fractures.  W.  L.  Estes,  Bethlehem.  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  13,. 
1914. 
Estes  bases  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  compound 
fractures  of  the  extremities  on  the  following  postulates : 
"1.  In  civil  practice  a  compound  fracture  is  always  not 
only  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone,  but  also  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  soft  tissues  in  continuity  from  the 
periosteum  to,  and  including  the  skin,  2.  Violence  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  compound  fracture  of  the  bones  of  an 
extremity  must  be  very  great ;  hence  the  traumatism  is  ex- 
tensive. Commonly  the  bone  is  comminuted  and  the  lac- 
eration of  the  soft  tissues  very  severe,  3,  Compound  frac- 
tures are  practically  always  infected  wounds,  4.  The  man- 
agement of  these  injuries  must  include  the  treatment  of  a 
fractured  bone  and  the  treatment  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive infected  lacerated  wound  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
same  area."  The  general  condition  nf  the  patient  as  well 
as  the  injury  must  be  considered  and  the  treatment  should 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Stimulants,, 
exclusive  of  alcohol,  and  analgesics  are  needed  as  well  as. 
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the  conirol  of  hemorrhage.  Estcs  advises  the  avoidance 
of  loumiijucts  II  possible.  Elastic  constriction  is  better 
and  il  tuurniijucts  arc  used  it  should  be  at  some  distance 
from  the  injury.  The  wound  must  be  protected  aseptically 
and  great  care  used  to  prevent  infection  by  handling,  etc. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  set  the  bone  at  this  time. 
Carrful  ;-x3tion  in  the  position  assumed  by  the  injured 
II!  .   employed,  unless  it   is  clear  that  the  ends 

<  :  nis   are   so   placed    as   to   do   damage.     The 

r  ■  •. s'.n  of   the  surgeon  should  be  what   is  best 

i  taking  into  accuunt  what  is  best  tor  his  in- 

il:  umstaiices,  and  occupation,  and  what  trrat- 

in  .'.<:  the  least  disability  and  give  the  best  func- 

tional rt-ult.  the  constitution  and  environment  have  very 
important  bearings.  .-\  compound  fracture  is  almost  al- 
ways an  infected  wound,  and  Hstes  emphasizes  the  value 
of  iodin  for  disinfecting  soiled  skin,  lodin  is  efTcctive 
only  when  on  a  dry  skin  and  hence  it  should  be  cleansed 
with  hm.'in  r  ether  and  careiully  dried.  The  nature  of 
t!  •  n  is  tirst  to  be  considered.     Amputa- 

t  -re  is  three-quarters  of  the  periphery 

•.  :iiaged  so  that  it   is  liable  to  slough 

;i:  lies  below  are  badly  lacerated  or  com- 

:  i~  been  a  circular  or  annular  pressure 

.  1  ry   of   the   hmli,  or   if   the  bones  are 

c  or  have  lost  their  periosteum  so  that 

I  •  •■$  of  the  shaft  is  destroyed  together 

>>  laceration,  this  also  indicates  ampu- 

I..  r.ditiirn  of  the  limb  is  also  important. 

."-  in   be   saved   which   would   be   useless 

a:  .,  and  the  patient  might  prefer  ampu- 

t  .  is   sometimes   more   hazardous   than 

»..  1    conservation   is   decided   on.   how- 

r  -ing   and   disinfection   must   be   done, 

ji  aratus   is  often  very   useful   for  this 

I   ;  rcct  manual   manipulation  as  possible 

1-  '..ition  of  the  fragments  is  always  best, 

a  .:  or  plate  is  l>etter  than  wiring.     Cer- 

1.  •■  or  less  bactericidal,  and  since   1886 

I  .  cssel   silver   plate  and    WesscI   silver 

!■  .  !;ite  to  the   fragments.     Vascular  im- 

[!  !om«ses    are    impracticable    in    these 

c,  all  important  and  it  should  be  done 

ir.  ..oid  all  tension  and  harmful  pressure 

ir  •!  all  these  things  are  provided   for  a 

V  Sterile  absorbent  material  should  be 

j;  e  left  on  for  several  weeks,  and  over 

a!'  with    flexible    strips    worked    into    it 

«1  as  to  give  support  and   elasticity  to 

li  the  dressings   are   removed   it   is   his 

I  pegs  and  the  plate  if  the  wound  is 

I  ;  herwise  it  can  be  left  as  it  does  not 

f  .\:i  analysis   is  given   of   fifty-one  cases 

r  '  iractures,  and  the  results  as   regards  dis- 

a'  ?   rcjiorted 

The  Vahie  of  Hexamethylenamin  as  an  Internal  Anti- 
septic  in   Other  Fluids   of   the   Body   Th*n    Urine. 
F.  HiNMA.N,  Baltimore.    Archnts  of  Imtrucliie  Mtd- 
icimt,  June  15,  1914. 
''       — '    '       '  •   converted  into  formaldehyde 

ir  r  fluids  of  the  body;  therefore 

!•  -   value  in  any  of  these  fluids. 

.\  r»e  fluids  there  may  be  i  nder 

c  -  '    1  reaction  sufficient  to  produce 

a  IH'hvde,  but  it   is  not  possible 

t  .h  to  give  antisepsis      In 

I  "I  acidity,  hexarnethyl- 
r-  'rom  the  circulation  in 
a-  r.  ..ic  in  antiseptic  strength 
{•                                                   excepted).     The   therapeutic 

II  r  1  an  internal  antiseptic  is  jus- 
tiiie.i  <■»;•■•  i-ti'.r  •  r  urinary  conditions  alone,  and 
then  only  when  il  is  excreted  into  an  acid  urine 


IT' 


"  .«K  and  C.  I.   V    Hess, 

\feduinf.  June  15.  1914. 

of    hexamethylenamin, 

:  'y   in   the  gastric  juice  and 

•ecretion*  or  in  the  Mood,  even 

ration  results  from  the  acid  re- 


action only  and  not  from  cell  action.  Even  if  it  were  lib- 
crated  in  other  locations  it  would  probably  exert  no  bene- 
ticJal  action  because  of  its  reconversion  or  rapid  acidation 
into  injunous  products.  Combined  lorinaldchydc  as  hexa- 
methylenamin  does  not  decompose  readily  until  an  acid 
medium  is  reached,  when  the  action  i>  that  oi  weak  for- 
maldehyde. The  only  apparent  indication  lor  the  internal 
administration  of  the  drug,  thcrclore,  is  in  infections  of 
the  urinary  tract. 

Cause    and    Prevention    of    Pyorrhea     Alveolaris   and 

Furunculosis.        1-.  Tweduell,  Summit.    MedicM  Kec- 
orj,  July  4,   1914. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Reynolds  in  England, 
Tweddell  reports  his  results  in  the  above  named  conditions 
following  the  administration  internally  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  he  reports  "cures"  of  pyorrhea  aKeolaris  and  cases 
of  furunculosis  in  which  recurrences  were  prevented  by 
this  drug.  It  is  given  in  thirty  drop  doses,  which  may  be 
increased  to  lifty  if  necessary.  Improvement  is  riipid  and 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  continue  treatment  lor  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days. 

Pruritus  Ani  Jekome  T.  Lynch,  New  York.  MeJUal 
Rtcord,  June  13,  1914. 

For  this  usually  intractable  condition.  Lynch  recommends 
an  operation  based  upon  the  procedure  of  Ball  and  Krause. 
In  his  own  words,  the  description  of  the  operation  is  the 
following :  \  point  is  chosen  about  oe  and  a  quarter  inches 
from  the  anus.  At  this  point  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
novocain  or  a  one-tifth  of^  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine 
is  injected.  .An  area  extending  to  the  posterior  midline  is 
anesthetized.  .\\  the  point  above  mentioned  a  small  curved 
incision  is  made,  about  one-half  inch  long,  and  extending 
just  through  the  skin.  Through  this  incision  a  blunt- 
pointed  dissecting  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat,  is  intro- 
duced, as  shown  in  the  illustration.  With  this  instrument 
a  blunt  subcutaneous  dissection  is  now  carried  out,  work- 
ing to  the  anus  mesially,  and  to  the  raphe  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  \\  hen  completed  there  is  an  area  of  skin,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  raphe  to  the  posterior  commis- 
sure and  involving  all  the  skin  within  a  radius  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  anus,  which  has  liecn  deprived  of  its 
sensory  nerves  .Any  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by  pres- 
sure. When  the  bleeding  has  stopped  a  small  piece  of 
rubber  tissue  is  introduced  into  the  incision  and  permitted 
to  remain  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes,  in  ad- 
dition, a  horsehair  stitch  is  taken  through  the  incision; 
but  this  is  not  usually  necessary.  .\s  a  rule,  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hi>urs  the  wound  is  entirely  healed.  Either  at 
the  same  sitting  or  at  some  subsequent  time  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  carried  out  upon  the  other  side  Lynch  has  op- 
erated thirty  cases  by  this  method  and  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  results 

On  the  Possibility  of  Making  a  Collateral  Excretion 
Channel  by  Interglandular  Anastomosis  Between 
the  Parotid  and  Submaxillary  Glands.  ( I  elu-r  die 
M'^l.iihkcit,  d,-r  I'Jrc::.!  durc'n  :i:!i-rijUnuliirf  .tiias- 
tomosf  dfr  Farolij,  und  Submaxillardrujc  riner  K olla- 
tfraUn  Exkrclionrti'fg  :u  Scliafffit)  G.  FeanAKisi, 
Pisa.     ZfnIralblatI  fur  Ch-.rurijif.  June  M.  1914. 

The  diflSculty  of  healing  parotid  fistulae  is  well  know, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thus  far  there  has  l>een  found 
no  wav  to  divert  the  parotid  5ecreti<.>n  into  another  chan- 
nel, "fhe  author  conceived  that  this  might  l)e  possible  lij 
anastomosing  the  parotid  gland  to  the  submaxillary.  This 
was  done  in  a  number  of  dogs  and  found  to  lie  successful, 
iKith  functionally  and  histologically  Ferranini  suggests 
therefore  the  eniployment  of  this  procedure  in  human  lie- 
ings 

Painless  Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord.     Vr\fy     BAit-tT, 

New  York     Journal  of  Ih,-  Amfnan  MtdUal  Attoci- 

alion,  July  4,  1914. 

Bailey    calls    attention    to    the    fact    that    many    cases   of 

spinal   cord  tumor  may  pa«s   unreropni/ed   because  of   the 

absence  of  the  symptoms  of  pain      That  pain  may  be  en- 
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tirely  absent  while  the  other  symptoms  are  typical  of  spinal 
cord  tumor  is,  he  says,  no  longer  open  to  question,  and  he 
reports  a  case  which  on  account  of  its  painlessness  had 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  Pott's  disease.  It  was  one 
of  intramedullary  sarcoma  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  cord,  of  three  years'  duration.  Laminectomy  was 
performed,  but  the  tumor  could  not  be  removed.  The  sur- 
gical recovery  was  perfect.  .Another  case  illustrating  the 
fact  that  spinal  cord  tumors  may  escape  diagnosis  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  intervals  in  which  the  pain  symptoms 
are  absent,  is  also  reported.  The  lesion  was  in  the  cervical 
cord  and  had  existed  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  motor 
symptoms  gradually  progressing,  but  the  pain  symptoms 
intermittent.  Death  followed  opeartion.  A  third  case  of 
extramedullarv  psammosarcoma  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord, 
with  no  characteristic  pains  and  with  surgical  recovery 
after  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  and  still  another  one  of 
intramedullarv  perithelioma  of  the  dorsal  cord,  likewise 
without  the  characteristic  pain,  are  also  reported,  and  still 
others  are  mentioned.  Bailey  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  earlv  laminectomy  in  such  spinal  cases  without 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  pain  re- 
ferred to  the  site  of  the  lesion.  If  this  is  neglected  too 
long,  as  it  was  in  some  of  the  cases  reported,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  relief  may  be  lost.  Out  of  twenty-four 
laminectomies  performed  in  the  Neurological  Institute  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  November  30,  1913,  there  was  only 
one  death  from  the  operation.  In  this  it  was  performed 
for  a  suspected  tumor  of  the  cervical  cord,  a  very  risky 
location.  In  view  of  this  slight  mortality  he  feels  less 
hestation  in  recommending  a  more  general  resort  to  the 
(Operation. 

Malignant  Tumors  of  Bone.  A  new  method  in  conser- 
vative operative  treatment.  Prof.  R.  Wenglovvski, 
Moscow.  Lancet,  May  16,  1914. 
The  present  "coservative  method  of  treating  malignant 
tumors  of  the  bones  is  by  resection  in  continuity  and  re^ 
placement  by  pieces  of  living  or  dead  bone.  Wenglowski 
modifies  this  principle  by  merely  removing  the  tumior  in 
the  soft  parts  and  killing  the  affected  piece  of  bone  by  the 
aid  of  steam.  This  is  done  by  attaching  a  perforated 
metal  tube  to  an  autoclave  or  an  ordinary  steam  kettle  and 
applying  the  steam  directly  to  the  bone  for  varying  times. 
The  author  has  found  by  experiment  that  to  heat  the  tibia 
to  a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  C.  long  enough  to  kill  all 
cellular  elements,  three  minutes  are  sufficient;  for  the 
lower  mandible,  one  and  one-half  minutes;  the  femur, 
eight  minutes,  etc.  To  protect  the  surrounding  sott  tis- 
sues the  author  covers  them  with  gauze,  a  metal  plate,  and 
asbestos.  To  heat  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone  the 
author  has  devised  a  special  curved  flat  tube.  The  adx  Mi- 
lage of  this  method  over  that  in  use  at  present  is  that  the 
continuity  of  the  bone  is  preserved. 

Pseudarthrosis    Produced   by    Interposing    Sheet    Silk 
and  Bayberry  Wax.    R.     O^    MEISE^•B.^CH,     Buffa  o. 
The  Amcru-an  Journal    of    Orthopedic  Surgery.   1914, 
No.  2. 
Although  a  preliminary  report  based  on  few  cases,  the 
article  should  be  reviewed  because  it  suggests  a  possible 
tdut ion  of  the  treatment  of  ankylosed  joints.     Fine  China 
cflk    mpregnated  with  bayberry  wax  (after  its  preparation 
bv   the  Lange  method  for  silk  tendons^   is  interposed  be- 
tween the  joint  surfaces  after  the  necessary  operation  for 
the?r   separation   has   been   practiced.    The   silk   is   merely 
emploved  as  a  support   for  the  wax.     Bkeding  from    he 
bone  is  controlled  bv  the   same  wax.    The  object  of  the 
aX  's  technic  is  the  interposition  of  a  permanent    non- 
frr  tating.  fatty  material.     Of  the  four  cases  reported,  the 
results  f^e  good  in  two,  and  the  other  two  are  still  under 
observation. 

Paravertebral  Conduction  Anesthesia.     Die     Paraverte- 

brale   Leilungsanaestkesie)     P.   W.S.egel    Freiburg. 

Deutsche  Medisinische  Wochenschrtft,  July  9,   1914. 

Sellheim  and  subsequently  Laewen,  Finsterer  and  Kap- 

pis  demonstrated    the    practical    possibilities    of    inducing 

anesthesia  for  abdominal  and  pelvic  operations  by  injec- 


tion of  the  anesthetic  fluid  into  the  sensory  nerves  at  their 
exits  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Siegel  now  re- 
ports 170  gynecological  and  obstetric  Operations  in  which 
paravertebral  anesthesia  was  practiced,  and  describes  the 
technic  of  administration,  the  indications  and  sequete.  In 
70  per  cent  of  his  cases  the  anesthesia  was  sufficient ;  in 
the  remainder  a  minimal  amount  of  inhalation  anesthesia 
was  necessary.  Any  post-operative  effects  that  were  en- 
countered could  be  attributed  to  the  operation  itself.  The 
author  advocates  a  widespread  trial  of  the  method. 

Local  Anesthesia  for  Prostatectomy.  {L'Ancsthesie Lo- 
cale de  la  Prostatectoinie.)  F.  Leguex,  Paris.  Jour- 
nal d'Urologie  Medicate  et  Chirurgicale,  June  15,  1914. 

The  author  does  not  approve  of  the  two-stage  operation 
of  prostatectomy,  the  first  stage  under  local,  the  second 
under  general  anesthesia.  He  has  had  uniformly  success- 
ful results  in  the  last  sixty  prostatectomies  by  using  the 
following  technic :  Novocaine-adrenalin  is  employed. 
After  the  abdominal  wall  has  been  anesthetized  and  in- 
cised in  the  usual  manner  the  bladder  wall  is  thoroughly 
infiltrated.  The  bladder  itself  has  been  previously  filled 
with  a  dilution  of  the  anesthetizing  fluid.  The  bladder  is 
opened  and  two  fingers  are  carefully  introduced  to  the 
prostate.  With  these  as  guides  the  line  of  cleavage  about 
the  prostate  is  thoroughly  saturated  by  the  anesthetic. 
The  latter  is  introduced  through  long,  specially  prepared 
needles;  the  fluid  should  run  readily  into  the  periprostatic 
zone,  otherwise  the  needle  has  been  introduced  into  the 
prostatic  tumor.  The  urethra  is  infiltrated  where  it  is  to 
be  torn  through. 

Prostatectomy  can  then  be  painlessly  performed  and 
complications  from  the  anesthetic  have  not,  as  yet.  been 
encountered. 


The  Effects  of  Heliotherapy  Upon  Tuberculous  Fis- 
tulae.  (Die  Einwii'kung  der  Sonncnstrahlen  auf 
Tuberkuloese  Fisteln.)  E.  Kirsh,  Berlin,  and  H. 
Gr.\etz,  Ley  sin,  Switzerland.  Archiv  fuer  Klinische 
Chirnrgie,  Vol   104,   Part  II. 

RoUiefs  assistant  has  joined  the  assistant  of  Bier  in 
Berlin  in  a  careful  study  of  a  small  group  of  tuberculous 
hstute  treated  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  results  were  as  re- 
markably good  as  those  reported  by  Rollier.  Fistulse 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  soft  parts  heal  very  rapidly  (four 
to  six  months),  and  the  underlying  foci  of  disease  also 
heal  in  that  time.  Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints  pre- 
senting fistulae  take  about  one  year  to  heal.  All  the  cases 
showed  complete  healing  except  when  the  jr-ray  demon- 
strated an  active  tuberculous   focus. 

The  process  of  healing  and  its  early  stages  are  described 
by  the  authors.  The  object  of  reviewing  the  article  in 
these  columns,  however,  is  to  call  general  attention  to  the 
epoch-making  work  of  Rollier  in  the  field  of  surgical 
tuberculosis. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Stasis — "Autointoxication"  and  Sub- 
infection.  J.  G.  .Ad.^mi,  Montreal.  The  Proctologist,. 
June,  1914. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  Adami  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  nature  of  intestinal  absorption  of  toxic  material  tiiat 
the  term  "autointoxication"  should  be  dropped  by  "any 
self-respecting  member  of  our  profession."  He  suggests 
the  term  "subinfection,"  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  mesenteric  lymph-nodes  take  up  the  bacteria,  patho- 
genic and  otherwise;  that  the  bacteria  are  destroyed  in  the 
lymph-nodes  or  in  the  viscera  drained  by  the  lymph-nodes, 
and  that  suppurative  foci  do  not  develop,  but  that  symp- 
toms appear  from  the  liberation  of  the  toxins  of  the  bac- 
teria. Adami  does  not  deny  that  the  indol  group  plays  a 
part  in  the  picture  of  intestinal  stasis.  He  makes  most 
vigorous  argument,  however,  against  acceptance  of  the 
theories  advanced  by  Lane  in  favor  of  side-tracking  or  re- 
moving the  colon  for  one  or  all  of  many  manifestations 
that  may  have  no  bearing  upon  intestinal  stasis.  By  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  symptoms  a  more  appropriate 
method  of  treatment  will  be  instituted. 
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ERED    AS    A    FACTOR    IX     CHRUNIC 

DISEASE    OF    THE     MALE 

URETHRA 

AbK.    1..    WuLBARST,    M.D., 

New  York 


Since  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  posterior 
urethroscope,  our  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment have  grown  apace  with  the  added  information 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  through  the  use 
of  this  instrument.  Whatever  style  of  instrument 
is  employed  we  are  enabled  to  sec  for  ourselves,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  actual  pathologic  condi- 
tions, and  in  a  somewhat  limited  manner,  local  treat- 
ment may  be  applied  under  the  control  of  the  eye. 

These  changes  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  meth- 
ods necessitate  a  radical  modification  of  the  hitherto 
prevalent  views  concerning  the  causation  and  medi- 
cation of  the  ciuonic  diseases  of  the  posterior  ure- 
thra. As  a  result,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the 
urologist  who  does  not  employ  this  valuable  medium 
in  the  management  of  chronic  urethral  conditions, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not   fair  to  his  patient. 

Especially  is  this  true  as  far  as  the  colliculus  is 
concerned.  The  urethroscope  has  certainly  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  many  obsti- 
nate and  even  incurable  lesions  involving  the  deep 
urethra  are  due  solely  to  an  involvement  of  the  colli- 
culus scminalis  or  venimontanum.  Many  of  these 
cases  have  hitherto  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  seminal 
vesicles;  careful  examination,  however,  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  that  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
colliculus,  chronic  in  type,  may  simulate  in  a  very 
great  measure  the  chronic  inflammatory  lesions  of 
the  prostate  and  vesicles. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  brief  communication.  They 
vary  in  difTcrcnt  individuals ;  there  is  no  particular 
symptfHii  that  might  be  considered  as  pathognomonic 
of  colliculitis,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when 
5e\eral  symptoms  arc  found  jointly  in  one  patient, 
the  diagnosis  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Probably  the 
most  frequent  symptoms  based  on  uncomplicated 
colliculitis  f>er  se  are  premature  ejaculation  of  semen 
and  partial  or  complete  impotence.  In  my  experi- 
ence, these  symptoms  occasionally  coexist,  and  when 
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find  it  more  or  less  congested,  swollen,  bleeding  eas- 
ily and  at  times  very  tender  to  the  touch  of  the  in- 
strument or  the  applicator. 

Another  class  of  patients  presents  the  typical 
symptom  of  frequent  diurnal  micturition  ;  these  men 
are  usually  highly  neurasthenic,  constipated,  anemic, 
underfed  and  poorly  nourished.  Gonorrhea  may  or 
may  not  have  |)receded  the  urinary  frequency.  Here 
again,  we  find  a  marked  inflammation  of  the  collicu- 
,  lus  and  its  adjacent  parts.  Cysts  and  polypi  are  not 
infre<|uently  observed  in  these  cases,  not  only  on  tlie 
colliculus  itself,  but  also  on  tlie  roof  of  the  urethra, 
immediately  anterior  to  the  internal  spiiincter. 

Defecation  spermatorrhea  is  usually  ascribed  to 
prostatitis:  in  a  case  that  c.inie  under  my  observa- 
tion, however,  I  found  the  colliculus  large,  turgid 
and  congested.  The  prostate  apjieared  to  be  quite 
normal,  and  so  were  the  vesicles.  Topical  applica- 
tions to  the  colliculus  brought  about  a  rapid  disap- 
[K'arance  of  the  spermatorrhea  and  thus  confirmed 
tlie  diagnosis.  In  this  particular  case  the  cure  has 
lasted  two  years. 

.^^hreds  in  the  urine,  a  mucoid  discliarge  from  the 
nieaius  or  an  ajiparent  inability  to  empty  the  urethra 
of  the  last  drops  of  urine  are  frequent  complaints 
made  by  patients  who  are  found  to  suffer  from  col- 
licutis.  The  last  symptom  is  an  especially  common 
one  in  the  neurasthenic  and  astiienic  patients  pre- 
viously mentioned;  Imt  it  responds  readily  to  treat- 
ment. 

f>y  a  strange  coincidence,  it  lias  been  my  fortune 
to  see  three  cases  within  the  last  week,  in  which  all 
the  patients  presented  the  single  complaint,  sterility 
due  to  azoosiK'rmia,  without  any  hi>tory  or  evidecnc 
of  gonorrhea  or  of  epidi<iymitis.  The  patients 
were  strong,  young,  healthy  married  men,  one  of 
them  stout,  the  others  of  normal  weiglit :  tlie  sexual 
function  was  in  no  sense  disturbed.  The  prostate, 
seminal  vesicles  and  the  external  organs  were  appar- 
ently normal.  Examination  of  the  fresh  seminal 
secretion  showed  an  utter  absence  of  spermatozoa. 
However,  llie  examination  of  the  posterior  urethra 
showed  the  following  striking  conditions: 

Case  I.  (See  Fig.  19).  Colliculus  highly  congest- 
ed, the  anterior  aspect  deep  red.  like  a  fiery  ball ; 
from  its  upper  surface,  emerged  five  bands  of  fib- 
rous  tissue,   which   extended   backward   along   the 
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floor  of  the  prostatic  fossette  toward  the  vesical 
neck.  At  first  sight,  these  bands  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  trabeculated  bladder,  with  the  diflference 
that  there  was  no  crossing  of  the  bands,  all  of  them 
radiating  outward  like  an  opened  fan.  The  ejacula- 
tory  ducts  could  not  be  discerned. 

Case  II.  (  See  Fig.  20  j.  A  very  highly  inflamed 
colliculus,  the  base  deep  red,  streaked  with  white 
and  gray,  and  bleeding  easily  when  touched  with  a 
probe  or  cotton  carrier.  From  its  anterior  surface, 
a  cauliflower-like  polyp  arose,  behind  which  could 
be  seen  the  outlines  of  a  large  cystic  mass.  Ejacula- 
tory  ducts  could  not  be  found. 

Case  III.  (See  Fig.  21).  .A  large  deformed  colli- 
culus, utterly  obscured  by  innumerable  large  and 
small  cysts ;  total  cystic  degeneration ;  when  punc- 
tured, some  of  these  bodies  gave  forth  a  creamy 
white  cheesy  substance,  which  dissolved  readily  in 
the  irrigating  fluid.  The  ejaculatorv  ducts  not  vis- 
ible. 

It  must  appear  that  in  these  instances,  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  these  great  changes  in  the  colli- 
culus, must  also  have  obliterated  the  ejaculatory 
ducts. 

When  we  study  the  etiology  of  this  condition  we 
find  that  gonorrhea  is  a  frequent  but  not  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  its  causation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
see  perhaps  as  many  cases  of  colliculitis  without  a 
previous  gonorrheal  history  as  with  such  a  history. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  whether  of  gonorrheal 
origin  or  otherwise,  some  form  of  sexual  excess  or 
abuse  may  be  observed.  Masturbation,  excessive 
coitus,  excitement  without  gratification  are  common- 
ly present;  in  fact,  the  diagnosis  of  masturbation 
may  often  be  made  by  the  enormous  hypertrophy 
which  the  colliculus  undergoes  as  a  result  of  this 
practice.  I  believe  that  Luys  first  called  attention 
to  this  feature  some  time  ago.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  inquire  in  this  connection,  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  vicious  circle — that  is,  whether  the  colli- 
culitis is  the  cause  or  the  result,  or  perhaps  both,  of 
these  sexual  disturbances.  In  most  cases  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  question.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  instances  in  which  a  lukewarm  individual  sud- 
denly or  gradually  assumes  a  sexual  passion  almost 
beyond  restraint  or  control.  A  congested  colliculus 
is  invariably  associated  with  this  condition — 
whether  as  cause  or  efifect,  I  cannot  say. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  colli- 
culus is  an  important  factor  in  transforming  a  mild 
and  tractable  gonorcoccus  infection  into  a  stubborn 
and  well-night  incurable  process.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  colliculus  has  been  the  seat  of  chronic 
inflammation,  and  now  has  superimposed  on  it  an 
acute  gonococcus  infection.  When  we  look  back  on 
our  anterior  urethritis  cases  that  have  gone  along 
well   for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  suddenly 


develop  a  posterior  involvement  without  any  appar- 
ent inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  seminal  vesicles, 
and  that  are  characterized  by  an  unusual  obstinacy 
and  resistance  to  treatment,  it  seems  quite  likely,  in 
the  light  of  our  new  knowledge,  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  chronic 
colliculitis,  pure  and  simple.  Such  a  diseased  colli- 
culus surely  ofifers  a  favorable  nidus  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  gonococcus;  it  is  therefore 
quite  certain  that  this  little  organ  plays  an  import- 
ant role  in  favoring  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  to  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles.  I 
have  often  thought  of  this  little  structure,  in  this 
connection,  as  a  glandular  oasis  in  the  comparatively 
desert-like  posterior  urethra,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  offers  but  a  poor  soil  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  invading  gonococci. 

The  pathologic  changes  which  the  colliculus  un- 
dergoes in  the  course  of  these  diverse  inflammatory 
processes  are  quite  numerous  and  varied.  Thus  we 
find  erosions,  granulations,  polypi,  cysts,  papillo- 
mata,  excrescences,  vegetations,  hypertrophy,  sim- 
ple congestion,  swelling  and  deformities  of  various 
types. 

In  many  instances,  however,  especially  in  the  gon- 
orrheal variety,  the  glandular  orifices  running  along 
the  sides  of  the  colliculus  are  also  involved  in  the 
general  process.  I  have  succeeded,  at  times,  in  ex- 
pressing pus  through  these  orifices  by  massaging  the 
prostate,  by  rectum,  with  the  instrument  in  situ,  and 
the  pus  could  be  seen  exuding  through  these  little 
slits  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  thicker  stream 
of  pus  enters  the  bladder  from  the  ureteral  orifice 
in  a  case  of  surgical  kidney.  To  be  sure,  the  pros- 
tate must  be  large,  soft  and  boggy  to  lend  itself 
kindly  to  this  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
these  orifices  are  narrowed  or  entirely  occluded  by 
the  inflammation,  they  act  as  a  bar  to  the  proper 
drainage  of  their  glandular  ducts;  it  therefore  be- 
comes essential  to  enlarge  these  orifices,  either  by 
dilatation  or  cutting,  and  in  this  way  provide  suitable 
drainage  for  these  infected  glands.  This  method, 
properly  applied,  will  often  bring  about  relief  and 
even  a  total  cure  in  otherwise  incurable  cases. 

The  close  anatomic  and  physiologic  connection 
between  the  colliculus  and  the  seminal  vesicles  need 
not  be  dwelt  on.  French  writers  speak  of  the  utricle 
as  the  "mirror  of  the  seminal  vesicles,"  because  of 
the  possibility  of  determining  the  pathologic  state  of 
the  vesicles  by  the  picture  presented  by  the  utricle. 
In  this  respect  the  analogy  between  the  utricle  and 
the  ureteral  orific  is  very  striking.  Just  as  the  ure- 
teral orifice  mirrors  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
kidney  and  ureter,  so  we  can  study  the  seminal  vesi- 
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cles  by  observing  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  utricle,  because  this  little  body  is  invariably  in- 
volved in  sympathy  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
vesicles.  As  a  rule,  in  the  normal  case,  the  colli- 
culus  is  not  highly  sensitive  to  touch;  when,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  as  in  acute  poste- 
rior urethritis,  it  is  not  only  sensitive,  but  actually 
painful,  at  times,  and  this  is  made  evident  by  the  fre- 
quency of  nocturnal  emissions,  which  are  often  ac- 
companied by  severe  pain.  In  the  chronic  state,  the 
tenderness  often  persists,  and  posterior  urethroscopy 
is  thus  rendered  impossible  without  the  employment 
of  a  local  anesthetic.  The  slightest  touch  of  the  ex- 
amining instrument  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain,  at 
times,  which  persists  as  long  as  the  instrument  lies 
in  contact  with  the  organ. 


We  may  go  a  step  farther  in  this  direction.  As  a 
result  of  our  better  technic  and  superior  instru- 
ments, we  can  now  catheterize  the  ejaculatory  ducts, 
in  the  hope  thereby  of  bringing  our  therapeutic  at- 
tack to  bear  on  the  diseased  vesicles.  Particularly 
in  this  therapy  indicated  in  cases  of  vesicular  reten- 
tion, that  is,  when  stripping  and  massage  of  the 
seminal  vesicle  fails  to  empty  the  sac,  because  of 
occlusion  of  the  corresponding  ejaculatory  duct. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  even  be  practic- 
able to  apply  medication  to  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and 
the  seminal  vesicles  by  means  of  a  fine  catheter  in- 
serted into  the  orifices  of  these  ducts.  I  have  not 
had  sufficient  experience  along  this  line  to  say  what 
merit  the  suggestion  possesses,  but  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  the  course  of  time  this  will  become  as 
practicable  a  procedure  as  catheterization  of  the 
ureters  and  lavage  of  the  kidney  pelvis. 

Catheterization  of  these  ducts  will  also  be  of  value 
in  cases  presenting  painful  and  bloody  ejaculations, 
and  in  almost  all  types  of  chronic  spermatocystitis. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  intervention  of  this  kind 
should  never  be  employed  in  acute  conditions  of  the 
lower  urinary  tract ;  it  should  be  reserved  for 
chronic  conditions,  particularly  after  the  colliculus 
and  the  adjacent  parts  have  been  well  studied  and 
the  diagnosis  fully  made. 


Concerning  the  treatment  of  colliculitis  and  the 
technic  pertaining  thereto,  suiifice  it  to  say,  for  the 
present,  that  the  field  is  a  new  one  and  that  the 
methods  are  still  in  their  embryonic  state.  Enough 
has  already  been  accomplished,  however,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  poste- 
rior urethroscope  and  sufficient  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  striking  results  are  obtained 
in  the  alleviation  of  chronic  conditions  that  have 
heretofore  been  considered  almost  hopeless. 

113  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

LEGENDS  FOR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.    1.     Dome-shaped     colliculus     (normal). 

Fig.  2.     Door-knob   shaped   colliculus    (normal). 

Fig.  3.  Same  as  Fig.  2.  Seen  with  the  simple  sttaifht  tube, 
uiimagnilied. 

Fig.  4.     Normal   colliculus,   suimmit   flattened. 

Fig.   5.     Cone-shaped    colliculus    (normal). 

Fig.  6.     Fungus-shaped    colliculus    (normal)     (Wossidlo). 

Fig.  7.  Hypertrophied  colliculus;  suggestive  of  chronic  mastur- 
bation    (Luys). 

Fig.  8.  Phallus-shaped  polyp  arising  from  the  apex  ef  the  col- 
liculus. 

Fig.  9.     Colliculus    covered    with    small    cysts. 

Fig.   10.     Large  colliculus  covered  with  papillomata   (Wessidlo). 

Fig.  11.  Pointed  colliculus  with  multiple  cysts  on  the  roof  of 
the   urethra  directly  above. 

Fig.  12.  Colliculus  with  long  sausage-shaped  cyst  anteriorly  and 
small    cyst    posteriorly. 

Fig.  13.  Same  as  Fig.  12,  after  both  cysts  were  pu»ctuned  and 
removed;   slight  traces  visible. 

Fig.  14.  Fine  stream  of  pus  exuding  from  left  ejaculatory  diict, 
upon  massage  of  prostate,  with  instrument  in  situ;  the  pus  is  being 
washed  backward  into  the  bladder  by  the  flow  of  the  irrigation 
fluid. 

Fig.  15.  Solitary  cyst  of  colliculus;  the  only  abnormal  lesion 
visible  in  a  case  of  total  impotence  in  a  man,  aged  25  years;  nega- 
tive   venereal    history. 

Fig.   16.     Polyp    on    summit    of    colliculus    (Luys). 

Fig.   17.     Ulcerated    and    defonmed    colliculus    (Wossidlo). 

Fig.   18.     Same   as    Fig.    17,    after   treatment. 

Fig.  19.  Congested,  colliculus  with  fibrous  bands  emerging  from 
its  substance  and  extending  backward  toward  the  vesical  neck; 
orifice   of  ejaculatory   ducts   not   visible;   azoospermia. 

Fig.  20.  Highly  inflamed  colliculus,  with  red,  bleeding  base, 
from  which  emerge  a  cauliflower  polyp  anteriorly  and  a  large  cyst 
posteriorly;    ejaculatory    ducts   not  visible;    azoospermia. 

Fig.  21.  Large  deformed  colliculus,  with  universal  cystic  de- 
generation ;  when  punctured  these  cysts  contained  a  cheesy  material 
which  easily  dissolved  in  the  irrigation  fluid;  ejaculatory  Wucts  not 
visible;   azoospermia. 


The  Training  for  Surgery. 
To  become  a  useful  surgeon  the  candidate,  after 
graduation,  should  spend  at  least  eighteen  months 
as  an  interne  in  a  hospital  having  a  well-trained  and 
organized  attending  stafif.  The  hospital  training 
should  cover  general  medicine  and  surgery,  includ- 
ing their  subdivisions,  and  a  course  in  anesthetics 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  hospital  training  forms 
the  nucleus  for  the  further  development  in  either 
medicine  or  surgery,  or  the  specialties.  After  com- 
pleting the  interneship  one  should  serve  as  assist- 
ant to  a  surgeon  of  known  ability,  devoting  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  assisting  at  operations. 
Assisting  more  than  three  hours  daily  in  actual 
operative  work  deprives  the  assistant  of  too  much 
energy,  for  he  must  devote  study  to  the  patient, 
case  histories,  reviewing  the  surgical  literature,  and 
devoting  not  less  than  two  hours  each  day  to  labo- 
ratory anatomy  and  pathology.  Six  hours  weekly 
should  be  given  to  experimental  surgery  upon  ani- 
mals.— TT.  W.  Wir.HTMAN  in  the  Medical  Record. 
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rhc  art  of  medicine  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
how  Nature  should  work,  and  the  science  of  medi- 
cine on  an  accurate  knowledj;e  of  how  Nature  dors 
work.  And  he  is  more  uniformly  successful  in  his 
results  and  happier  in  his  conceit  who  studies  .Na- 
ture and  the  metlu)d>  employed  by  her. 

In  a  primer  of  surgery  we  hnd  wounds  described 
and  classified.  In  the  first-aids  we  find  their  treat- 
ment outlined.  To  our  dis|>ensaries  and  our  under- 
studies we  relegate  them.  But  wounds  should  not 
be  divided,  for  all  ty[)cs  exist  as  one.  I'-very  wound 
is  a  laceration — a  bruising — the  damage  extending, 
perhaps  minutely,  in  all  directions.  Individual  cells 
and  tissues  in  the  line  of  injury  are  shredded,  dis- 
turbed in  their  relations.  They  are  shocked,  devital- 
ized, and  rendered  incompetent  to  carry  on  their 
individual  physiological  life-work.  Their  nutritiim 
is  interfered  with.  Further,  the  lymph  spaces  arc 
oi>ened ;  the  bloodvessels  severed,  with  a  ])oiiring 
out  of  lymph  and  blood.  The  same  act  which  tears 
the  tissues  forces  into  the  wound  foreign  bodies. 
dead  epidermis,  with  germs  attached  thereto.  Tiui-. 
we  have  in  a  wound  when  clo.sely  examined  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  demanding  an  intricate  and 
elaborate  process  for  prompt  and  comi)lete  healing. 

.Ml  healing  is  intlainmation.  To  comprehend  we 
must  know  the  methods  of  repair  in  all  fomi>  uf 
life.  In  the  more  primitive,  the  non-vascular,  where 
there  is  an  external  membrane,  a  digestive  canal, 
and  an  intervening  fluid  containing  leucocytes,  all 
injuries  arc  corrected  by  the  leucocytes  passing  to 
the  |K)int  of  injury  and  filling  uj)  the  space  until  such 
time  as  the  external  membrane  through  cell  multi- 
plication can  restore  itself.  .\1I  through  the  animal 
kiti;,'dom  up  to  those  animals  having  a  vascular 
■i)  -tim  wc  sec  the  leucocytes,  obeying  the  call  of 
cluiiiotavis.  pas>  to  the  injured  simt  and  not  only 
pfnicit<  IhmIihi,'.  but  protect  the  part  liefore  and 
dtHiiii,'  tills  process.  MetchnikolT,  impressed  by 
thi-  !(ic.  ytic  action,  concedes  it  the  most  im|M,r 
tant  of    -ll. 

In  the  vascular  animals  the  bloodvessels  dilate, 
pouring  out  blood,  and  the  cavity  is  filled,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  anti-bodies  in  the  serum.  In 
twenty- four  hours  from  the  time  of  injury — yes, 
immediately  after — the  Ixnly  cells  and  leucocytes 
undergo  mitosis  and  proliferate.  I-'vcn  the  lower 
cells  of  the  cpidennis  send  out  prolongations,  and 
if  the  opposite  edges  of  the  wound  co-apt.  they 
interlace  and  we  have  a  union  between  this  |>or- 
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lion  of  the  integument.  In  man  the  vascular 
changes  ;ire  important.  The  cfmgestion  and  infil- 
tration of  the  surrounding  tissues  with  the  white 
cells  act  as  a  splint  to  im  imbili/e  tlic  traumatized 
}K>rtion  and  give  rest.  Ihc  proliferating  health) 
cells  detach  those  that  are  devitalized  and  gradually 
separate  them  from  their  connections.  Tliis  is  the 
■inflammatory  process  of  John   Hunter. 

.Not  until  the  researches  of  Ross  and  (  rojiper 
(lid  uc  understand  how  all  this  is  brought  .iltout ; 
why  it  is  that  wounds  heal.  Their  researches  have 
shown  that  although  the  white  cells  have  never  been 
seen  to  proliferate  elsewhere,  they  are  doing  so  ac- 
tively at  the  points  of  inHammati<.in.  Through  their 
experiments  it  was  discovered  that  the  i)rodncts  of 
cell  death,  xanthin  and  crcatin,  and  a  degenerative 
product  of  the  blood,  globin,  are  the  auxetics  for 
cell  division,  leucocytes  and  body.  lmme<li;itely 
after  an  injury  is  received  tissue  death  begins. 
I'r<xlucts  of  decompositirm  are  formed,  acting  ;is 
:i  powerful  chcmotactic  to  cells  and  a  true  stinui- 
lant  to  tissue  proliferation.  The  leucocytes  .ire 
drawn  into  the  wound,  actively  dividing  and  pro- 
liferating. The  fibroblasts  also  ajipear  and  the 
tissue  cells  of  the  body  divide  and  take  oii  tluii 
several  embryonal  functions.  .Some  will  send  nut 
long  psuedopodia  which  become  canalized,  for  iiing 
bloodvessels.  ( )thers  will  mass  around  the  same 
leading  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue. 

I-'resh  blood  serum  inhibits  cell-division,  but  de- 
com|)oseil  blood  scrum,  lilierating  gloliin.  stimu- 
lates it.  Civilization  is  the  Dance  of  Death,  the 
fiddler  being  satisfied  by  somatic  association  with 
microbes.  ,ind  irregular  tissue  growth.  The  ever- 
present  microbe  is  with  certainty  forced  into  every 
wound  and  one  beneficial  efTect  upon  the  same 
is  the  rapid  destruction  of  devitalized  or  helpless 
tissues,  with  an  e(|ually  rajiid  ftirmation  of  auxetics. 
there  lieing  putrefactive  b.-icteri.i  that  do  i^oi  )iro- 
duce  pus. 

.Nature  also  |>rovides  other  auxetics  formed  in 
the  system.  su|>rarenalin.  the  amino-acids.  cholin 
ami  cadaverin.  Some  of  these  aid  in  the  healing 
of  wounds,  others  tend  to  produie  a  cell  jirolifera- 
tion  which  is  irregular  and  iray  thereby  form  the 
first  stages  of  tumor  growth  or  even  carcinoma. 

The  inflammation  of  healing  is  not  a  deleterious 
process,  but  is  Nature's  elTorl  at  repair.  .\s  was 
said  before,  the  vascular  changes  are  the  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  higher  or<UT  of  life,  but  the  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  action  of  the  exudate  plus  the 
products  of  secretion  from  the  microbes  with  tlie 
disintegration  of  devitalized  tissue,  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  process.  The  leucocytes  exert 
a  phagocytic  action  on  the  debris  .unl  fibrin  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  proteolytic  effect  of  their  enzymes. 
Even  the  somatic  cells  take  on  an  amoeboid  move- 
ment and  become  phagocytic,  assisting  in  the 
process. 

By  the  third  day  the  proliferation  of  cells  is  at 
its  height  and  capillaries  are  budding.  The  fibro- 
blasts produce  their  striae,  these  interlock,  gradu- 
ally the  cell  diminishes,  the  striations  become  more 
abundant  and  cicatricial  tissue  is  formed.  Sup- 
purative inflammation  in  a  wound  is  the  result  of 
a  profound  attraction  of  leucocytes  to  the  area 
of  injury  without  disintegration.  Healing  is  not 
due  to  any  inherent  propensity.  It  is  always 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  auxetics.  These 
auxetics  develop  through  tissue  death.  So  it  is  that 
"through  death  we  live."  The  physiological  auxe- 
tics of  the  body  stimulate  normal  body  growth; 
the  pathological  auxetics,  the  result  of  irritation, 
particularly  when  there  is  excessive  alkali,  induce 
irregular  cell  proliferation. 

Healing  is  a  chemical  process,  and,  not  unlike  all 
Nature's  emergencies,  the  work  is  at  first  physiolog- 
ical, then  pathological.  The  profound  attraction  of 
white-cells  ends  in  an  excess  and  pus  is  produced. 
Vascularization  extends  beyond  normal  limits  with 
pain  and  tenderness.  The  all-important  serum  be- 
comes impotent,  favoring  infection. 

Healing,  it  will  be  seen,  has  three  stages :  at  the 
time  of  injury  there  is  a  hemorrhage,  which  is  a 
flushing  process  tending  to  dislodge  and  remove 
foreign  matter  and  entering  germs ;  then,  come  the 
leucocytes  which  dissolve  and  devour  dead  tissue 
and  that  which  is  being  sloughed  off;  the  third 
stage  is  one  of  hyperemia,  bringing  in  the  serum 
and  filling  up  the  interstices. 

The  logical  treatment  of  wounds  is  to  assist 
Nature,  and  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  her 
workings.  For  all  art  is  idle  that  is  not  based 
on  a  scientific  and  precise  knowledge  of  that  which 
is  inevitable. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  the  only  call 
to  which  the  physician  is  able  to  respond  is  the 
elimination  and  control  of  the  entering  microbes. 
Nothing  should  be  done  which  tends  to  force  them 
deeper  into  the  tissues.  No  technic  is  correct 
which  through  cleansing  of  the  neighborhood  allows 
of  the  introduction  of  more  germs.  Irrigations 
with  antiseptics  and  bactericides  are  risky  because 
of  the  tendency  to  open  up  spaces  and  diffuse  rather 
than  cleanse  out.  Most  antiseptics  are  as  injurious 
to  body  tissue  as  to  micro-organisms,  but  we  have 
two  substances  which  disturb  cell  life  very  slightly 
and  yet  have  a  strong  potent  influence  on  the  germs, 
namely,  tincture  of  iodine  and  solution  of  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide.    With  the  latter  we  have  had  little 


experience,  but  experimentation  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  preparation  reliable  as  a  germicide  and 
not  dangerous  to  tissue  cells.  In  tincture  of  iodine 
we  have  that  which  is  almost  a  type.  It  is  a  halo- 
gen, that  is,  a  substance  rather  closely  allied  to 
the  colloids.  It  does  not  damage  the  wounded 
surface  materially;  it  is  actively  bactericidal  and 
through  its  local  stimulating  effect  tends  to  bring 
into  the  wound  the  serum  and  its  contents. 

On  February  7,  1910,  Miss  Y.,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Dinglestedt's,  fell  and  suffered  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  leg.  The  tibia  was  pushed  through  and 
a  fragment  broken  oft".  She  was  removed  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Hoboken,  where  she  was  seen  by 
me.  There  was  a  wound  about  4  cm.  in  diameter 
with  the  tibia  protruding.  Under  anesthesia  reduc- 
tion was  made  and  after  careful  cleansing  of  the 
skin,  with  the  stoma  protected,  the  cavity  was  in- 
jected with  over  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine. 
Gauze  was  placed  on  the  wound  and  kept  sopped 
with  50'/c  alcohol  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  gauze  was  removed  and  the  cavity 
again  injected.  At  the  end  of  nine  days  the  cavity 
had  filled  and  the  external  wound  was  closed.  She 
had  no  discharge  of  pus  from  the  cavity  during 
this  time  and  the  compound  was  quickly  changed 
to  a  simple  fracture. 

Encouraged  by  this  unusual  result  since  that  time 
all  compound  fractures  have  been  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar way  with  an  equally  good  result.  If  the  case 
is  not  seen  in  time  to  give  the  patient  this  type 
of  treatment  promptly,  the  wound  may  then  go  on 
to  the  second  stage,  that  of  superficial  necrosis — 
necrosis  of  the  fascia — associated  at  times  with 
more  or  less  extensive  gangrene,  the  phagocytes  ac- 
tively working  to  separate  detritus  through  lysis 
and  phagocytosis.  The  system  is  being  protected 
by  the  sloughing-off  process.  Germs  are  growing 
actively,  and  through  their  toxins  tend  to  inhibit 
the  anti-bodies  and  kill  off  the  pliagocytes. 

We  have  in  simple  yeast  another  organism  of 
the  same  type  as  the  bacterial  micro-organisms,  but 
of  a  somewhat  higher  grade  in  life,  consequently 
with  a  more  vigorous  hold  on  life,  stronger  enzymes, 
and  deadly  to  the  microbe.  The  relation  of  yeast 
to  the  microbe  is  the  same  as  the  microbe  to  the 
white  cell.  The  ferments  of  the  yeast  are  pro- 
teolytic. As  the  end  products  in  yeast  life  are  the 
nascent  lactic  and  succinic  acids  and  alcohol,  we 
have  very  potent  anti-putrefactives.  These  are  also 
actively  bactericidal.  The  yeast  plant  is  a  passive 
phagocyte.  It  does  not  actively  grasp  the  germ, 
but  yeast  cells  are  discovered  full  of  germs  and 
the  enzymes  in  the  plant  inhibit  them. 

Yeast  is  also  chemotactic.  It  induces  leucocytosis 
and  stimulates  the  functions  of  the  white-cells.  It 
has  the  same  chemotactic  power  over  the  microbes 
that  they  have  over  the  leucocytes.     It  is  especially 
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valuable  in  the  streptococci  and  bacillus  coli  con- 
dition, but  in  the  presence  of  the  protcus  or  the 
pyocyaneus  it  is  not  quite  as  effective. 

An  emulsion,  as  thick  as  possible,  of  Fleisch- 
maiui's  yeast  cake  in  sterile  water,  with  a  pinch 
or  two  of  sugar  added,  injected  into  a  wound  that 
is  sloughing  and  not  thoroughly  granulated,  the 
superabundant  part  of  the  suspension  allowed  to  re- 
main, will,  if  done  with  frequency,  have  a  most 
astonishing  effect  in  cleansing  out  the  wound. 

Mr.  G.,  a  patient  of  Dr.  .'>teadinan's,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  had  cholecystitis  witii  gall-stones,  asso- 
ciated with  4%  sugar  in  his  urine.  There  being 
regional  peritonitis,  operation  was  comi)ulsory  and 
he  was  removed  to  Christ  Hospital,  jersey  City. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  operation  his  wound 
broke  down.  Gangrene  of  the  margins  and  of  the 
fascia  started  on.  He  became  apathetic — slid  down 
in  bed.  Showed  evidences  of  begiiming  infection. 
His  condition  seemed  desperate.  He  was  irrigated 
with  iodine  solution  without  benefit,  when  the  value 
of  yeast  was  thought  of.  He  was  irrigated  with 
it  and  some  of  the  yeast  plant,  softened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  was  packed  into  the 
wound.  In  twenty-four  hours  an  improvement  was 
noted.  In  a  few  days  iiis  wound  cleaned  up  and 
the  case  ultimately  recovered. 

When  a  wound  has  been  cleaned  of  all  detritus 
and  the  healing  is  yet  slow,  we  may  feel  confident 
that  the  blood  does  not  reach  the  surface  in  order 
to  continue  the  healing  process.  Nature's  response 
to  the  demand  for  leucocytes  has  been  over  bounti- 
ful, more  came  than  were  needed,  and  pus  is 
formed.  The  walling  of  leucocytes  and  fibrin 
largely  prevents  the  influx  of  serum  and  healing 
comes  to  a  standstill.  More  blood  must  be  brought 
to  the  surface.  Wright  cleverly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  local  application  of  citrated  saline 
solution  might  be  effective.  He  made  up  such  a 
preparation  in  the  strength  of  2*^;  sail  and  J^% 
citrate  of  sodium,  the  object  being  to  dissolve  out 
the  fibrin  and  unnecessary  leucocytes.  The  wound 
in  this  case  l)cing  in  a  condition  of  a  choked-up 
filter.  This  preparation  cleans  out  and  allows  the 
senim  to  percolate  through.  For  several  years  this 
measure  has  been  employed  in  conditions  of  in- 
dolency,  sinuses  and  open  wounds.  The  result  has 
been  most  pleasing.  Proper  granulations  form, 
though  vascularization  takes  place,  tissue  growth 
continues,  the  skin  grows  out  from  the  margins, 
and  the  wound  rapidly  heals. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  blood  in  the  healing  of 
wounds  has  been  utilized  of  late  in  the  case  of  un- 
united fractures.  If  an  oimce  or  sf»  be  taken  from 
the  patient's  veins  with  a  syringe  lubricated  with 
liquid  albolcne  and  injected  down  to  the  point  of 
fracture,  the  delayed  callous  is  often  thrown  out, 
with  rfsulfing  union. 


SURGICAL      CONSERVATION       OF      THE 
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Charles  \V.  Hhuutt,  M.  D. 

Louisvii.i.K.  Kknttckv. 

Considering  the  voUnninous  literature  upon  con- 
servative surgery,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented 
during  recent  years,  the  practical  absence  of  reli- 
able clinical  data  relating  to  resection  and  conser- 
vation of  the  ovary  seems  surprisingly  strange,  cer- 
tainly ilierc  exists  no  feature  of  greater  importance 
within  the  domain  of  operative  gynecology  than  the 
preservation  of  the  child-bearing  function  of 
womanhood,  which  is  oftentimes  possible  by  a  tiior- 
ough  understanding  of  conservative  principles  when 
surgical  intervention  is  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
])elvic  lesions. 

Careful  study  of  the  aftei-etTects  in  many  cases 
in  which  mutilating  o])erations  were  performed 
upon  the  uterus  and  its  adnexa  induces  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  radical  surgery  is  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  rplicf.  On  the  coiUrary,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  tliat  such  operations 
are  sometimes  followed  by  symptoms  of  greater 
gravity  than  those  for  the  relief  of  which  surgical 
intervention  was  originally  undertaken.  "It  is  but 
a  few  years  ago  tliat  for  the  most  trivial  reasons  the 
ovaries  were  sacrificed.  The  unthinking  and  rash 
way  in  which  those  who  posed  as  specialists  in  the 
diseases  of  women  operated  upon  and  removed 
organs  which  did  not  conform  to  some  ideal  in 
structure  which  the  operator  had  adopted,  very 
justly  brought  the  specialty  of  gynecology'  into  dis- 
repute. .\  better  knowledge  of  the  jihysiology  and 
of  the  patholog>'  of  disea.scs  peculiar  to  women  has 
brought  about  a  inost  radical  change  in  our  views 
regarding  the  propriety  of  removing  the  ovaries  and 
tubes."  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon practice  to  extirpate  practically  normal  ovar- 
ies under  the  mistaken  assumption  that  various  nerv- 
ous phenomena  exhibited  by  the  itaticiit  might  be 
thereby  benefited  and  perhai)s  pennancntiy  cured. 
Fortunately  such  surgical  fanaticism  is  now  com- 
paratively rare,  since  it  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  nervous  disturbances  were  almost 
invariably  increased  by  double  oophorectomy,  in 
some  instances  acute  mania  being  the  logical  out- 
come. 

Study  of  the  statistics  shows  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  distressing  after-effects  of  double 
oophorectomy.  For  example.  Giles  observes  that 
flushes  and  symptoms  of  artificial  menopause  per- 
sisted three  to  four  years  and  in  some  instances  ten 
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years.  Severe  mental  depression  occurred  in  ten 
to  thirt)--three  per  cent,  of  cases.  Of  157  patients 
subjected  to  double  oophorectomy,  two  became  vio- 
lently insane.  Sex  instinct  was  entirely  abolished 
in  over  sixteen  per  cent.  Reviewing  the  results  of 
one  thousand  celiotomies,  of  which  fifty  were  uni- 
lateral salpingo-oophorectomy  for  pelvic  inflamma- 
tory lesions,  Giles  concludes  that  even  the  extirpa- 
tion of  one  ovary  may  cause  distressing  irregulari- 
ties, e.  g.,  there  was  diminution  or  cessation  of  men- 
struation in  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  in 
twelve  per  cent,  the  sexual  desire  was  lessened  or 
entirely  abolished.  The  observations  of  Norris 
show  that  of  133  cases  in  which  one  ovary  was  re- 
moved, menstruation  was  diminished  or  irregular  in 
fifty. 

Statistics  of  other  operators  show  even  more  dis- 
atrous  after-efi^ects  of  double  oophorectomy.  For 
instance,  the  observations  of  Sherwood-Dunn  in  one 
hundred  cases  where  both  ovaries  w-ere  extirpated 
indicate  the  following  results:  78  per  cent,  subse- 
quently suffered  notable  loss  of  memorj^ ;  60  per 
cent,  became  more  irritable  with  "violent  and  irre- 
sponsible fits  of  temper  ;"  42  per  cent,  suffered  from 
mental  depression.  10  per  cent,  being  so  depressed 
as  to  verge  upon  melancholia ;  in  75  per  cent,  there 
was  a  diminution  in  sexual  desire,  and  some  of  these 
claimed  they  experienced  no  sexual  pleasure ;  13 
per  cent,  were  not  relieved  of  pain  and  other  symp- 
to:rs ;  35  per  cent,  increased  in  weight,  and  some  be- 
came abnormally  fat ;  some  complained  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  acuity  of  vision ;  12  per  cent,  had  change 
in  voice  to  a  more  masculine  quality;  15  per  cent, 
suffered  from  irregular  attacks  of  minor  skin  dis- 
orders ;  25  per  cent,  had  severe  headaches ;  equally 
as  many  complained  of  nightmare ;  5  per  cent,  suf- 
fered from  insomnia;  in  a  few  cases  there  existed 
a  sexual  hyper-excitability  not  present  prior  to  the 
operation. 

According  to  Martin  the  physiological  value  of  the 
ovaries  may  be  realized  by  noting  that  their  extir- 
pation is  followed  by:  (a)  amenorrhea  (95  per 
cent.)  ;  (b)  atrophy  of  the  uterus,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, of  the  vagina  and  vulva;  (c)  the  nervous 
symptoms  of  the  menopause;  (d)  diminution  or 
abolition  of  sexual  instinct  (in  the  majority)  ;  (e) 
obesity.  "If  one  ovary,  or  only  a  portion  of  an 
ovary  be  left  behind,  these  results  do  not  ensue." 

The  obviously  erroneous  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently reiterated  in  surgical  literature  that,  where 
hysterectomy  is  performed,  the  ovaries  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes  being  thereafter  considered  practically 
useless,  their  extirpation  should  be  also  recommend- 
ed, even  although  they  exhibit  no  macroscopical  evi- 


dence of  gross  pathology !  The  pertinent  fact  has 
evidently  been  overlooked  that  the  ovaries  and 
uterus,  having  no  distinct  functional  relationship, 
neither  should  be  sacrificed  unless  required  by  path- 
ologj'  which  cannot  be  otherwise  eliminated  from  the 
economy.  !Many  years  ago  Claret  (1896)  and  Gla- 
veck  (1889)  cited  conclusive  data  to  substantiate 
their  assertion  that  the  ovaries  do  not  rapidly, 
atrophy  and  thus  become  functionless  following 
hysterectomy  as  was  formerly  quite  generally  be- 
lieved, the  most  reasonable  presumption  being  that 
modification  of  reflex  disturbances,  where  the  ova- 
ries were  permitted  to  remain  in  situ  after  hyster- 
ectomy, was  due  to  their  continued  functional  activ- 
ity and  the  consequent  effect  of  the  normal  ovarian 
secretion  upon  the  general  metabolism. 

While  as  already  intimated  the  meagre  clinical 
data  of  value  contributed  to  the  literature  of  ovarian 
conservation  is  surprising,  considerable  research 
and  investigation  have  been  prosecuted  during  re- 
cent years,  the  results  of  which  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  normal 
ovarian  secretion:  and  the  following  clinical  facts 
liave  been  fairly  well  established,  according  to  Mar- 
shall, Chipman,  Polak,  et  al.  That  the  parenchyma 
cells  of  the  ovary  secrete  a  substance  which  reacts 
upon  the  general  body  metabolism,  and  controls 
especially  the  nutrition,  growth  and  activity  of  the 
uterus.  "This  secretion  is  present  at  all  times  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  but  it  is  produced  in  greater 
abundance  at  recurrent  periods,  when  it  brings  about 
those  conditions  of  growth  and  hyperemia  which 
characterize  the  proestrous  or  menstrual  process. 
.■\fter  ovulation,  which  occurs  during  the  estrous, 
the  secretory  cells  of  the  ovary  show  still  greater 
activity,  and  cells  of  the  ruptured  Graafian  follicle 
become  converted,  largely  by  a  process  of  simple 
hypertrophy,  into  luteal  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum." 
Chipman  believes  that  the  added  secretion  of  these 
luteal  cells  raises  the  nutrition  of  the  uterus,  which 
leads  to  those  decidual  changes  in  the  uter- 
ine mucosa  which  insure  the  engrafting  of  a  fer- 
tilized ovum.  When  such  engrafting  occurs, 
this  secretion  maintains  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  the  placenta  until  the  latter  reaches  ma- 
turity. The  decadent  and  fibrotic  changes 
which  tlie  placenta  undergoes  during  the  lat- 
ter months  of  gestation  are  coincident  with  the 
retrogression  and  disappearance  of  the  luteal  cells. 
Thus  the  ovary,  while  maintaining  a  perpetual  secre- 
tion, undergoes  a  series  of  cyclical  changes  which 
increase  or  modify  this  ordinary  secretion,  and  with 
these  the  changes  in  the  uterus  are  correlated.  While 
the  exact  nature  of  this  secretion  is  unknown,  it  is 
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definite  that  the  loss  of  the  ovary  means  the  loss  of 
sex  inrtucncc  to  the  individual,  and  produces  grave 
'^sturbance  in  the  general  metabolism. 

rhe  foregoing  data  anent  the  normal  ovarian 
accretion  are  interpolated  merely  to  emphasize  the 
im[X)rtancc  of  practicing  ovariotomy  and  resection 
instead  of  oophorectomy  wherever  the  pathology  for 
clinunation  of  which  surgical  intervention  is  under- 
taken, will  permit  the  ojierator  to  preserve  seg- 
ments of  the  ovar>-,  which  will  later  be  capable  of 
the  least  degree  of  functional  activity.  It  has  been 
rcjieatedly  demonstrated  that  the  internal  secretion 
of  the  ovary  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  in- 
dividual, since  it  not  only  controls  the  menstrual 
cycle,  but  also  exerts  a  direct  influence  up>on  general 
metabolism. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  tremend- 
ous practical  clinical  value  of  reasonable  conserv- 
atism in  the  practice  of  iK'lvic  surger>'  should  not 
induce  over-enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
The  pertinent  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
may  exist  pathological  lesions  of  the  ovary  and  ad- 
jacent structures  which  upon  exposure  may  render 
conser\'atism  absolutely  impossible.  Some  of  the 
advantages  to  the  individual  to  be  gained  by  rational 
conser>atism  are: 

(  I )  Future  pregnancy  is  rendered  possible,  pro- 
vided even  part  of  an  ovary  and  normal  tube  be  left 
in  situ,  whether  upon  the  same  or  the  opposite  side. 

( 2  »  Continuation  of  menstruation  is  the  rule  pro- 
vided one  ovar>'  or  functionating  portion  of  an 
ovary,  together  with  all  or  part  of  the  uterus,  be 
left  in  situ.  Menstruation  has  an  important  bearing 
u|>on  the  mental  e(|uilibrium  of  the  individual,  espe- 
cially if  she  be  young  and  anxious  to  bear  children, 
and  its  enforced  cessation  by  double  oophorectomy 
may  induce  grave  mental  disturbances,  melancholia, 
etc.,  has  already  stated.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  ovulation  and  menstruation 
wherever  practicable,  even  if  there  be  no  possibility 
of  future  pregnancy. 

(3)  rr%i<!<<l  the  whole  or  even  a  portion  of 
funrti-  be  left  in  situ  the  internal  secre- 

tion .'!:■:  .     :it  trophic  ovarian  influences  are 

maint.imc'l 

In  c(j:si<|(ring  the  vast  possibilities  of  conserva- 
tism, however,  certain  di<>advantage<<  and  limitations 
must  also  l)c  rememliered.  Of  course  in  a  young 
woman  it  is  decidedly  more  important  to  preserve 
the  ovaries,  or  portions  of  them  as  the  case  may  be, 
than  in  those  over  forty,  who  liave  arrived  at  the 
period  in  life  when  the  normal  menopause  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  ocair.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  after  the  climacteric  the  internal  secre- 


tion of  the  ovary  is  so  changed  or  modified  as  to  be 
of  less  importance  to  the  individual ;  but  even  after 
this  time  should  extirpation  of  the  uterus  be  neces- 
sary because  of  a  benign  neoplasm,  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  the  ovaries  undisturbed,  unless  they  arc  also 
hopelessly  diseased. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  patient  must  also  be 
considered.  .\  woman  who  has  suffered  intensely 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  as  a  result 
has  become  practically  a  chronic  invalid  whose  para- 
mount desire  is  the  recovery  of  health,  is  a  more 
unfavorable  subject  for  the  practice  of  conservatism 
than  one  not  so  afflicted.  Restrictions  are  likewise 
imp>osed  by  the  e.xistence  of  certain  diseases.  For 
instance  where  a  malignant  lesion  involves  the  ova- 
ries, uterus  or  tubes,  conservatism  is  absolutely  con- 
traindicated ;  also  by  the  presence  of  ])urulent  or 
tubercular  infection  with  a  resulting  interstitial  in- 
flammation of  the  ovary. 

Wherever  possible  the  surgeon  should  investigate 
and  determine  the  disposition  of  his  patient,  i.  e., 
whether  she  is  bright  or  melancholic,  before  under- 
taking operation.  Other  things  being  ecjual,  greater 
consenatism  should  be  practiced  in  the  melancholic 
than  in  those  having  a  bright  and  sunny  disposition. 
While  no  fixed  rules  can  be  formulated,  some  of  the 
lesions  which  arc  favorable  to  conservatism  are : 

Small  benign  tumors  should  be  excised,  thus  pre- 
sening  a  portion  of  the  ovarj*.  Where  an  hema- 
toma has  not  so  distended  the  ovary  as  to  destroy 
normal  tissue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  liberate  the 
clot  and  close  the  cavity.  Graafian  follicle  and  cor- 
pus luteum  cyrts  seldom  attain  sufficient  size  and 
become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ovary  as  to 
require  oophorectomy  for  their  eradication.  .\n 
ovary  prolapsed  in  the  cul  de  sac,  whether  it  be  en- 
larged, cirrhotic,  or  small,  should  not  be  sacrificed 
unless  implicated  in  some  gross  pathological  lesion. 
.•\trophied  ovaries,  and  those  exhibiting  evidence  of 
premature  senile  change,  are  usually  found  in  a  "l>ed 
of  adhesions"  and  practically  always  return  to  their 
normal  state  after  being  lilierated. 

The  question  of  adhesions  iti  this  connection  is 
most  peri>lexing  and  important,  since  it  is  in  such 
cases  oftener  than  any  other  class  where,  if  conserv- 
atism be  practiced,  the  patient  most  frequently  re- 
turns for  secondary  operation.  The  ovary  may  be 
found  adherent  to  any  of  the  adjacent  pelvic  struc- 
tures, and  a  grave  question  always  arises  whether 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  continue  if 
doubtful  structures  are  left,  or  whether  her  suffer- 
ing will  become  exaggerated,  or  will  disappear.  This 
feature  must  \>c  considered  whenever  pathological  or 
mutilated   tissues  are   permitted   to   remain   in   the 
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pelvis.  Not  infrequently  an  ovary  not  otherwise  in- 
volved is  found  embedded  in  adhesions ;  if  they  are 
non-inflammatory  and  not  extensive,  the  case  may 
be  considered  favorable  for  the  practice  of  conserv- 
atism. There  are  also  cases  where  the  adhesions 
are  dense  and  extensive,  yet  the  ovary  may  be  lib- 
erated without  injury  and  preserved.  However, 
where  the  ovary  is  buried  in  dense  inflammatory  tis- 
sue, it  is  impossible  in  some  instances  to  free  it  with- 
out extensive  injury,  thus  rendering  conservatism 
impossible. 

Esch  regards  the  pus  contained  in  ovarian  ab- 
scesses as  peculiarly  virulent,  and  states  that  in  those 
of  puerperal  origin  the  organisms  travel  through  the 
broad  ligament  to  the  ovary.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  instances  where  the  diplococcus  of  Neisser  is 
responsible,  the  infection  owes  its  origin  to  "surface 
contamination"  and  is  not  the  result  of  organisms 
within  the  ovary. 

The  value  of  conservative  or  radical  technic 
will  always  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  path- 
ological diagnosis,  which  should  apply  as  well  to 
diagnosis  before,  as  during  the  operation."  Near- 
ly every  surgeon  has  doubtless  practiced  conserva- 
tism with  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  results. 
While  in  some  cases  which  were  considered  most 
favorable  failure  has  occurred,  this  should  not  be 
permitted  to  unduly  influence  any  one  against  the 
practice,  since  success  can  only  be  attained  by  (a) 
studying  the  pathology  when  the  abdomen  is  opened, 
(b)  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
operative  technic,  (c)  understanding  the  limita- 
tions and  contraindications  to  successful  conserva- 
tism, and  (d)  in  being  able  to  follow  the  future  of 
the  patient.  If  these  principles  are  adopted  many 
years  of  comfortable  life  may  be  given  to  the  in- 
dividual. Some  of  the  rules,  the  observance  of 
which  are  necessary  to  insure  success,  are: 

( 1 )  The  exercise  of  mature  surgical  judgment. 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  ovary. 

(3)  The  suspending  of  the  ovary  as  nearly  in  its 
normal  position  as  may  be  possible. 

The  surgeon's  first  concern  in  the  exercise  of  ma- 
ture judgment  is  in  the  treatment  of  existing  adhe- 
sions. He  must  carefully  dissect  the  adhesions  from 
surrounding  structures,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  as  clear  of  inflammatory  tissue  as  possible.  If 
the  ovarian  tissue  be  seriously  injured  cither  resec- 
tion or  entire  removal  should  be  practiced.  If  in- 
flammatory tissue  be  left  upon  the  ovary,  it  will 
favor  the  re-formation  of  adhesions  and  thus  defeat 
the  object  of  the  operation. 

Small  cysts,  few  in  number,  may  be  punctured 
and  their  contents  allowed  to  escape.      Resection  is 


indicated  where  a  single  retention  cyst  is  present, 
but  in  cystic  degeneration  where  the  entire  ovary  is 
involved,  extirpation  and  not  resection  should  be 
performed.  In  hematoma  resection  should  also  be 
adopted. 

In  performing  resection  a  knife  is  preferable  to 
scissors,  as  the  latter  (unless  very  sharp)  will  un- 
duly squeeze  or  pinch  the  ovary.  All  pathological 
tissue  should  be  excised,  the  denuded  surfaces  being 
united  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  catgut,  which 
controls  hemorrhage  more  satisfactorily  than  a  few 
interrupted  sutures.  Continued  oozing  may  cause 
an  hematocele,  followed  by  infection  and  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  unless  this  plan  of  closure  be 
adopted. 

Properly  suspending  the  ovary,  whether  resected 
or  not,  is  a  simple  but  important  feature  in  the  oper- 
ation, the  ovary  being  thus  elevated  and  kept  out 
"of  its  bed  of  adhesions."  For  this  purpose  a  small 
needle  threaded  with  silk  or  catgut  is  passed  through 
the  external  end  of  the  ovary,  then  through  the 
upper  and  posterior  surface  of  the  broad  ligament. 

The  question  of  maintaining  a  normal  blood  sup- 
ply to  ovarian  tissue  left  in  situ  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Failure  in  accomplishing  this  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  unfavorable  results  following 
conservative  surgery  of  the  ovaries,  edema  and 
cystic  degeneration  later  developing.  By  studying 
the  ovarian  blood  supply  one  may  readily  appreciate 
that  it  may  be  easily  interfered  with  unless  care  be 
exercised  in  the  placing  of  ligatures  where  the  ovary 
is  not  extirpated.  In  the  performance  of  salpingec- 
tomy, when  the  tube  is  severed  from  the  meso-sal- 
pinx,  care  must  be  exercised  to  incise  the  meso-sal- 
pinx  through  its  extreme  upper  border.  This  will 
leave  the  blood  supply  to  the  ovary  normal,  and  the 
meso-salpinx  will  be  satisfactory  for  ovarian  sus- 
pension. The  utero-ovarian  anastomosis  is  espe- 
cially in  danger  of  being  ligated  at  the  external  uter- 
ine cornu,  where  the  large  blood  vessels  are  situated 
near  the  tube.  In  ligating  the  uterine  end  of  the  tube 
the  operator  should  be  careful  that  the  ligature  does 
not  extend  deeply  into  the  broad  ligament,  but  only 
includes  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  meso-sal- 
pinx. Blood  vessels  should  be  ligated  in  the  upper 
border  of  the  meso-salpinx  as  near  the  cut  edge  as 
possible,  and  in  "whipping  over"  the  meso-salpinx 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  sutures  too 
tightly,  otherwise  puckering  of  the  tissues  (includ- 
ing the  blood  vessels)  will  occur  and  circulation  will 
be  markedly  interfered  with.  Excessive  manipula- 
tion and  traumatism  of  the  ovary  during  the  opera- 
tion should  be  avoided,  and  absolute  asepsis  and 
liemo,stasis  must  be  maintained  to  insure  .successful 
results. 
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Quite  recently  Polak  has  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  thorough  understanding  of  the  living  path- 
clog}'  of  the  ovary  and  its  supports,  and  of  the  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  the  position  of  the  conserved 
or  resected  ovary  is  an  important  factor.  He  agrees 
with  Chipman  that  "the  natural  and  proper  conserv- 
ation of  the  ovary  consists  in  leaving  it  alone,"  or  of 
placing  it  in  such  a  position  that  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion to  its  atTcrent  and  etTercnt  circulation  or  twist- 
ing of  its  ligament.  Interference  with  the  efferent 
circulation  is  rapidly  followed  by  change  in  the  ova- 
rian structure,  such  as  swelling  from  passive  conges- 
tion, increase  in  stroma,  thickening  of  the  tunica, 
and  cyst  formation.  From  an  analysis  of  229  cases 
he  presents  the  following  conclusions : 

( 1 )  Only  healthy  ovaries  should  be  conserved. 

(2)  The  right  ovary  when  conserved  is  less  prone 
to  subse(|ucnt  inflammatory  changes  than  the  left. 

(3)  .Ml  retained  ovaries  or  portions  of  ovaries 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the  pelvis  that 
their  cifiulation  is  not  interfered  with. 

( 4  I  Resection  gives  the  best  results  when  its  ap- 
plication is  liniited  to  large  mbnocysts,  retention 
cysts,  fibroids  or  dermoids. 

(5)  Tlie  multiple  cystic  ovary  should  either  be 
left  alone  or  ablated ;  resection  is  not  permissible. 

(6)  When  a  resection  is  made  it  should  be  exten- 
sive, excising  the  entire  diseased  area.  The  suture 
should  only  appro.ximate  the  wound  edges,  not  con- 
strict them.  The  retained  [wrtion  should  be  "tacked 
up"  in  the  pelvis  to  maintain  an  equal  circulation, 
and  the  suture  line  should  always  be  covered  with 
a  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum. 

Of  112  cases  mentioned  by  Humiston,  in  which 
conservative  ojicrations  were  performed  upon  the 
ovary,  but  seventy  patients  were  later  heard  from ; 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  these  had  given  birth  to  twenty- 
one  children.  Only  three  returned  for  a  second 
operation.  If  a  similar  ratio  of  pregnancies  occurred 
in  those  not  heard  from,  it  would  increase  the  per- 
centage to  about  twenty-eight.  "In  the  nineteen 
per  rent,  we  have  a  showing  that  is  convincing  to  a 
judicial  mind  that  conservative  operations  are 
worthy  of  general  adoption." 
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C.\SE  REPORTS. 

.Ml  surgical  operations  have  passed  through  the 
period  of  condemnation,  and  celiohystcrectomy  for 
eclampsia  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
lowering  of  mortality  each  succeeding  year  with 
both  mother  and  child  is  significant.  The  great 
length  of  time  wasted,  number  of  convulsions,  de- 
gree of  manipulation,  trauma,  unnecessary  medica- 
tion, and  general  deportment  of  the  attendants,  in- 
dicated by  the  reports  Iicrcin  contained,  prove  that 
"sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Who 
would  dare  indulge  in  such  practice  with  other 
Emergencies  and  yet  the  .sentiment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  Geneva,  1896,  concluded 
that  "Cesarean  section,  as  well  as  forceps  delivery, 
is  not  justified  until  all  other  methods  have  failed." 

This  sentiment  prevails  at  the  present  time  in  pri- 
vate and  ])ublic  hospitals  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
dence as  is  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  records 
herein  contained. 

The  following  tables  and  cases  are  submitted, 
believing  that  they  will  add  materially  to  the  sum 
total  in  solving  this  perplexing  problem.  .Among 
these  reports  arc  many  delayed  cases  with  a  high 
mortality,  but  those  cases  operated  on  early  show 
a  very  low  mortality,  indicating  conclusively  the 
danger  of  delay  to  l>oth  mother  and  child. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women.  N'ew  York,  re|xirts 
that  there  is  no  obstetrical  service  at  Roosevelt  1  los- 
pital,  and  that  Cesarean  section  for  puerperal 
eclampsia  has  never  been  done  at  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital for  Women.  "The  policy  and  teaching  of  this 
ittstitutiott  is  against  delivering  such  cases  by  ab- 
dominal operation." 

There  are  a  score  of  repf>rts  of  successful  self- 
inflicted  suprapubic  Ces.ircan  section,  also  rc[)orts 
of  this  operation  having  been  done  \\\K>n  various 
kinds  of  animals  with  probably  as  favorable  results 
as  in  man,  but  Cesarean  section  for  cclam|>sia  is  of 
very  recent  origin,  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  it 
being  I.auvcrjat.  ISIO.  It  was,  however,  not  per- 
formed until  .\kker,  IS7.^.  records  the  first  .supi^- 
pubic  Cesarean  seclif»n  for  that  pur[>osc.  This 
was  successful,  though  he  had  the  complication  of 
a  deformed  pelvis. 

Hall>crtsma,  1890.  made  three  suprapubic  sec- 
tions for  eclampsia,  .saving  two  mothers  and  three 
children;  and  Oldhausen,  1899,  reports  three  such 
operations,  saving  two  mothers  and  three  children. 
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Kittlitz,  1897,  reported  23  high  operations  with  11 
deaths ;  and  Hillsmace,  1899,  records  40  such  op- 
erations with  20  deaths,  thus  showing  a  mortality  of 
50  per  cent,  before  1900.  Streickeisen,  1903,  re- 
ports 26  operations  with  only  3  deaths. 

Any  discussion  of  Cesarean  section  per  se  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  voluminous 
statistics  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Harris  (1885-90),  Philadel- 
phia. But  as  the  following  cases  refer  only  to  the 
suprapubic  route  for  eclampsia  alone,  his  work 
will  not  receive  further  consideration.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  the  work  of  Dr.  Ruben 
Peterson,  who  gives  the  following  four  tables  to 
show  the  maternal  mortality  in  prompt  delivery,  and 
the  expectant  treatment  of  eclampsia. 


f- Prompt   Delivery ., 

No.  of  Cases.  Mortality  % 
615  98  =  15.9 

Showing    Results 


■Expectant  Treatmeri 
of  Cases.  Mortalil 
390  113  =  2! 


of    Immediate  Delivery    ar 

ment    of  Eclampsia. 

-Immediate  Delivery — ^  f — Con 

No.  of 


d    Conservative    Treat- 


No.  of  Cases. 

150 


rtality  % 
6=4.0 


147 


M 


Maternal    Mortality   After    Spontaneous   and    Operat 
Eclampsia    Before    19U0. 

f Spontaneous ^  ^ Operativ 

No.  of         No.  of       Mortality  No.  of  No.  of 

Cases.         Deaths.  %  Cases.  Deaths. 

1,126  263  23.35  1,443  406 


Treatment 
jrtality  9 
6  =  31.2 
Delivery 


ortality 

% 
28.13 


Maternal    Mortality    After    Spont 
Eclampsia    Betwe 

t Spontaneous n, 

No.  of  No.  of        Mortality 


29U 


Deaths 

57 


18.96 


neous    and    Operative    Delivery    in 

n    1900    and    1912. 

f Operative ^ 

No.  of  No.  of     Mortality 

Cases.  Deaths.  % 

1,490  222  14.83 


The  fetal  mortality  by  operative  measures  from 
1900-12  has  been  reduced  from  41.17  to  28.6  per 
cent. 

In  315  by  vaginal  section  the  mortality  was  only 
•21.2  per  cent,  when  vaginal  section  was  made; 
when  only  three  convulsions  occurred  tlie  mortality 
was  only  11.8  per  cent. 

Ruben  Peterson  (Surg.,  Gynecol.,  and  Obst.,  p. 
203,  August,  1913)  states  that  in  425  cases  of 
eclampsia  treated  by  abdominal  Cesarean  section, 
the  maternal  mortality  before  the  aseptic  era  was 
36.9  per  cent,  and  that  in  317  of  this  number,  since 
1900,  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  31.8  per 
cent.  In  245  cases  without  infection  the  mortality 
was  but  24  per  cent.  In  317  cases,  since  1900,  the 
fetal  mortality  has  been  5.5  per  cent.,  and  the  mother 
but  3.7  per  cent,  in  132  cases  where  the  sections 
were  performed  after  one  to  five  eclamptic  convul- 
sions. 

That  the  severity  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
cases  operated  on  has  been  greater  than  those 
treated  medicinally  there  can  be  no  question.' 

Peterson's  final  conclusion  is,  that  the  "operative 
procedure  which  will  empty  the  uterus  the  quickest 
with  minimum  trauma  and  shock  to  the  eclamptic 
mother  and  child  should  be  selected." 

Fetal  mortality  has  generally  been  44  to  34  per 
cent.,  but  this  high  percentage  has  been  reduced  to 


about  23  per  cent.  Many  children  are  saved  though 
the  mother  be  dying  or  dead,  but  few  mothers  are 
saved  if  the  child  be  dead.  This  would  of  itself 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  each  may  be  saved 
with  early  operation — after  the  first  convulsion  or 
the  beginning  of  the  comatose  state. 

Eclampsia  ceases  more  frequently  after  artificial 
than  natural  labor. 

Dr.  T.  Halbertsma  {Nebrl.  Weekbl.  and  Obst. 
Ga".,  xiii,  1890,  Cinti.)  has  pe formed  Cesarean  sec- 
tion in  three  cases  of  eclampsia.  In  the  first  case, 
operated  on  1878,  the  child  was  saved,  but  the 
mother  died  of  peritonitis.  In  the  second  case,  in 
1888,  both  mother  and  child  lived,  the  mother  be- 
ing discharged  in  six  weeks  after  the  operation  as 
perfectly  well.  In  the  third  case  the  operation  was 
performed  after  hypodermatic  injections  of  mor- 
phine and  inhalations  of  chloroform  had  been  tried 
without  effect ;  mother  and  child  were  saved.  The 
author  recommends  this  mode  of  treatment  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  unfavorable  prognosis  of  eclamp- 
sia. 

Goltono  {Gaz::.  vied,  di  Torino,  xlii.,  pp.  205-223, 
1892)  and  Brothers  (Amer.  Jour.  Obst.,  New 
York,  xxiv,  1896)  each  report  upon  this  method  of 
suprapubic  section  for  eclampsia.  Kittlitz,  1897, 
reported  2^  cases  of  abdominal  Cesarean  section 
maternal  mortality  of  30  per  cent.  Hillman,  1899, 
records  a  case  stating  that  the  maternal  mortality 
varies  in  40  cases  from  40  to  52.5  per  cent. 

Olshausen,  1900,  performed  abdominal  Cesarean 
section  three  times  out  of  his  last  250  cases  of 
eclampsia,  saving  two  mothers  and  three  children. 
Streickeisen,  1903,  adds  26  cases  to  those  of  Hil- 
nian  with  a  maternal  mortality  of  26  to  32  per  cent. 
Sir  J.  H.  Crooni  (Trans.  Edinburgh  Obst.  Soc, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  194,  1903-04)  records  two  cases,  the 
first  operated  on  in  .Scotland ;  one  a  primipara, 
20  years  of  age,  near  full  term  (a  Porro),  os  undi- 
lated.  Death  followed  six  hours  after  operation; 
contracted  pelvis.  Second  case,  primipara,  aged 
46,  contracted  pelvis,  elongated  cervix,  died  at  end 
of  two  days ;  child  lived.  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann,  1908 
(London  Lancet,  September  10,  1910),  reports  a 
case  of  26  years  ;  primipara ;  os  rigid  and  elongated  ; 
child  born  dead ;  mother  lived ;  fits  ceased  after 
operation. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy  states  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  fatal  case  of  Cesarean  section,  while  Dr.  E.  C. 
Dudley  says:  "I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  experi- 
ence in  the  subject  of  abdominal  Cesarean  section 
for  eclampsia." 

Judd  (Surg.,  Gyn.  &  Obst.,  p.  552,  June  I'),  1913) 
states  that  various  observers  believe  Cesarean  op- 
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eration  to  be  the  safest  in  cases  of  placenta  previa, 
and  in  sunie  cases  of  eclampsia,  and  that  uncontrol- 
lable hemorrhage  is  an  indication  for  removing  the 
uterus ;  although  Cesarean  section  has  not  been  done 
for  eclampsia  in  Mayo  Clinic. 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  July  3,  1913,  replies: 
"We  have  had  two  cases  of  Cesarean  section  (ab- 
dominal) done  for  eclampsia  without  mortality. 
There  have  been  tive  vaginal  Cesarean  sections  for 
eclampsia.  Of  these,  one  mother  died;  three  babies 
died,  and  one  was  still-born  ( five  months  miscar- 
riage). Our  visiting  physician  has  performed  two 
abdominal  Cesarean  sections  for  eclampsia  in  his 
private  practice  without  mortality." 

Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  answers  as 
follows:  "During  the  year  1912  there  were  four 
Cesarean  sections  j>erformed  at  this  hos|)ital  for 
pucrjK-ral  edatnpsia.  of  which  two  died  and  two 
recovered.  In  191 1  there  was  one.  who  recovered. 
This  year  there  has  been  thus  far  two  such  cases, 
both  recovered." 

E.  P.  Davis'  reply  of  June  1' .  1''13.  is  as  follows: 

1  have  not  kept  separate  statistics  for  puerperal 
eclampsia  and  Cc-arean  sectif)n,  because  I  group 
eclampsia  cases  with  infected  and  toxemic  patients. 
and  from  the  standjioint  of  Cesarean  section  as  an 
operation,  eclampsia  is  not  especially  interesting. 
My  statistics  of  Cesarean  section  up  to  date  are  as 
follows : 

Patients  in  fair  condition,  that  is,  not  highly  tox- 
emic nor  having  streptococcic  infection  at  the  time 
of  o|>cration.  10.^.  Maternal  deaths,  I,  from  infec- 
tion with  bacillus  protetis  vulgaris.  The  source  of 
the  infection  could  not  be  ascertained  by  autopsy. 
Maternal  mortality,  9<>  \>qx  cent.  Fetal  mortality 
in  full  term  children  in  fair  condition,  nil. 

Ca.ses  highly  toxemic,  including  eclampsia,  hav- 
ing pneumonia,  heart  disease,  or  septic  infection, 
30.  Maternal  deaths.  10.  Patients  recovering  were 
those  dclivercfl  by  the  Porro  f)jH-ratif)n.  and  were 
septic  at  the  time  of  operation.  I'etal  mortality  in 
this  scries  cannot  l)e  estimated,  as  all  were  in  a 
highly  diseased  condition. 

Post-mortem  and  moribund  sections,  2.  Total, 
137. 

The  kinds  of  operation  employed  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ccliohysterotnmy,  81:  celiohysterectomy,  34; 
Porro.  with  extrainrritoncal  treatment  of  the  stump, 
20;  post-mortem  and  moribund  sections,  2.  Total 
maternal  mortality  of  the  entire  series.  7.9  per 
cent.  Mortality  of  ca.ses  in  gofxl  condition,  .96  per 
cent. 

Among  these  were  13  cases  of  placenta  previa, 
treated  by  ccliohysterotomy.  with  no  maternal 
death. 

.Ns  re(»ards  the  treatment  of  eclampsia,  I  consider 
it  a  fulminant  toxemia  \Vc  first  bleed  the  patient, 
and  give  intravenous  saline  transfusion,  the  stom- 
ach 19  thnrouKhly  irrigated,  and  five  grains  of  cal- 


omel with  soda  placed  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels 
are  thoroughly  irrigated.  Lnless  the  jtatient  is 
excessively  relaxed,  she  is  put  in  a  hot  pack.  If 
the  OS  is  dilated  tiie  membranes  are  ruptured.  If 
labor  develops,  and  can  safely  and  speedily  be  ter- 
minated by  forceps  or  version,  this  is  done.  If  the 
|)atient  docs  not  imi)ruve,  and  if  laljor  docs  not  de- 
velop and  the  ijatient  is  at  or  near  term,  slie  is  de- 
livered by  celiohysterotomy. 

In  our  experience  Cesarean  section  is  indicated 
in  eclampsia  in  not  more  than  20  |)er  cent,  of  cases. 
It  should,  however,  be  promptly  ])er(ornie<l  if  im- 
l)rovement  does  not  oliierwise  follow. 

Ur.  \\.  E.  Montgomery  states :  "My  ex|>erience  is 
confined  to  one  case  that  was  no  more  than  tiireat- 
cned  eclampsia.  Patient  was  seen  on  the  23d  of 
l"ebruary,  1912,  and  iiad  almost  complete  suppres- 
sion for  twenty- f<nir  hours,  then  pregnant  eight 
months.  Under  benzoale  of  calcium  in  jjlcnty  of 
water,  the  amount  of  urine  was  considerable  in- 
creased ;  but  the  arterial  tension,  w  Inch  measured 
175  under  nitroglycerin  in  .01  grain  doses  was  re- 
duced only  to  P)9.  She  complained  of  severe  head- 
ache:  pulse  slow  and  tension  very  high.  It  was 
her  first  pregnancy,  the  superior  strait  was  con- 
tracted and  the  vagina  small.  Under  such  circum- 
stances 1  decided  the  chances  for  the  child  were 
best  by  the  Cesarean  section.  This  was  done  on  the 
26th  of  February,  and  the  patient  never  had  an 
unpleasant  symptom  following.  The  child  sur- 
vived, and  although  it  weighed  but  four  pounds,  it 
is  now  a  strong,  lieallhy  child,  and  the  w(jman  has 
enjoyed  excellent  health  ever  since." 

Dr.  S.  S.  Ilalderinan.  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  repwrts 
as  follows:  "Mrs.  K.,  white,  ()rimi])ara,  ccjmatose 
when  first  seen  in  Jime.  IW.  but  not  Cfmvulsivc. 
Celiohysterotomy.  Recovery,  uneventful.  Mother 
and  child  living  July  7,  1913." 

Dr.  .\.  H.  P.arkley.  Lexington.  Kentucky,  July 
20.  1913.  rejiorts  tiie  following  cases: 

Cn.se  1  :— Mrs.  J.,  aged  30.  white.  1  child  living. 
In  labor  five  hours,  .•ind  had  two  convulsions  before 
first  visit.  .Vt  the  end  of  the  second  convulsion  the 
OS  was  rigid,  and  the  urine  contained  casts  and 
albumen.  No  convulsions  after  ojKTation.  I-'allo- 
pian  tul)es  reiroved.     .Mother  and  iliild  recovered. 

Cask  H  :— Mrs.  R..  aged  2.S,  white.  I-irst  child. 
Three  convulsions  before  ofK-ration.  Urine  con- 
tained nnich  albumen  and  many  casts.  .Mother  and 
child  recovered. 

Cask  111: — .-Xnna  M.,  negress.  l-irsi  diild.  Had 
six  convulsions  before  oi>eration,  at  which  time  the 
OS  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  contracted  l)elvjs. 
Urine  contained  much  albinnen  and  many  casts. 
Fallopian  tulnrs  removed.  Mother  an<l  child  recov- 
ered. 

Cask  I\': — Negress  Three  convidsions  before 
ofteration.  Pelvis  normal,  t  Tine  showed  albumen 
3n<l  casts     No  convtdsions  after  operation.     Mother 
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and    child    recovered;    the    latter    weighed     lOj/^ 
pounds. 

Case  V : — Mrs.  C.  Third  labor.  Four  convul- 
sions before  operation.  Ovarian  cysts  in  lower  pel- 
vis. Os  iy2  inches  in  diameter.  Bladder  empty. 
Mother  and  child  recovered.  Chloroform  anesthe- 
sia for  the  five  cases. 

Dr.  Fitch,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  July  8,  states  as 
follows;  "Mrs.  H.,  aged  23,  family  history  good. 
Eighth  month  of  gestation.  Saw  patient  first  on 
April  22.  when  she  was  recovering  from  convulsion, 
was  cyanotic,  cardiac  action  weak,  unconscious.  I 
made  an  examination,  and  found  soft  parts  swol- 
len, and  a  narrow,  contracted  pelvis..  Had  council, 
and  decided  to  remove  her  to  hospital,  and  perform 
Cesarean  section,  without  attempting  to  deliver  by 
the  vaginal  route,  as  the  patient  was  not  in  labor, 
and  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the  os.  Child  was 
removed  from  abdomen  in  seven  minutes,  was  weak 
and  weighed  only  three  pounds,  and  died  on  the 
third  day.  Mother  made  a  good  recovery,  and 
was  discharged  from  hospital  the  18th  day,  but  had 
albuminuria   for  five  weeks." 

Dr.  F.  W.  Williams,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  July  9, 
1913,  made  a  celiohysterotomy  in  1905,  for  puer- 
peral eclampsia,  without  convulsions.  Patient, 
aged  30,  first  child,  comatose  for  thirty  hours. 
Great  adiposity.  Child  dead  for  several  hours.  Pa- 
tient lived  for  twelve  hours. 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond.  \'a.,  July  15, 
1913,  states :  "Have  personally  done  two  suprapubic 
Cesarean  sections  for  puerperal  eclampsia.  Both 
women  had  gone  to  full  term.  Both  mothers  and 
one  child  lived.  The  os  was  dilated  in  one  case,  but 
labor  had  not  begim  in  the  other.  Both  cases  were 
operated  on  w'ithin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first 
convulsion.  One  woman  had  never  been  pregnant 
before;  the  other  had  one  child." 

Dr.  Thos.  J.  Watkins,  Chicago,  July  12,  1913, 
states  that  he  has  done  one  such  operation  for 
eclampsia  at  full  term,  with  undilated  os,  four 
hours  after  first  convulsion.  First  pregnancy ; 
saved  both  mother  and  child. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Lawrence,  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  19, 
1913,  states:  "I  have  performed  but  one  Cesarean 
section  for  puerperal  eclampsia.  That  at  the  sev- 
enth month.  The  os  was  not  dilated.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  5^  hours  after  the  first  convul- 
sion. It  was  the  third  pregnancy.  Mother  recov- 
ered. Child  was  not  saved.  There  was  but  one 
slight  convulsion  after  the  operation.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  fibroid  in  the  left  anterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  I  performed  a  Porro  operation. 
This  was  almost  seven  years  ago,  and  the  woman 
remains  in  excellent  health." 


Dr.  Shelton  Horsely,  Richmond,  \'a.,  July  20, 
1913  reports:  "Two  Cesarean  sections  for  eclamp- 
sia. In  both  a  typical  abdominal  operation  was 
done.  The  period  of  gestation  was  between  seven 
and  eight  months.  In  one  case  there  were  twins. 
In  both  instances  the  mother  had  been  having  con- 
vulsions for  ten  days,  and  was  almost  in  a  mori- 
bund condition  and  unconscious  when  they  were 
delivered.  Both  mothers  and  all  the  children  died. 
One  mother  lived  two  days,  and  the  other  fifteen 
hours.  All  the  children  were  born  alive,  but  died 
within  three  days." 

Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  1907:  "Cesarean  section, 
multipara,  19  years  old.  Pregnant  eight  months. 
No  pains.  Convulsions  for  several  hours.  Child 
and  mother  living  four  months  after." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  states  that  they 
have  treated  112  cases  of  eclampsia.  Cesarean  sec- 
tion was  done  in  only  two  cases,  and  there  were  no 
fatalities. 

City  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  states:  "In  the  year 
beginning  April  1,  1909,  and  ending  March  31, 
1910,  there  were  two  cases,  both  received  after 
delivery,  and  both  died  after  Cesarean  section,  one 
child  living  and  the  other  premature.  In  1910-11 
there  were  three  cases,  one  of  which  lived  twenty 
minutes  after  entrance;  the  other  two  also  died, 
induced  labor  being  performed ;  one  child  had  been 
dead  some  days,  the  other  child  lived.  In  1911-12 
there  was  one  case,  not  operated  on,  and  lived.  In 
1912-13  we  had  two  cases,  not  operated  on,  both 
living.  Since  April  1,  1913,  we  have  had  no  cases 
of  eclampsia." 

Dr.  John  C.  Altman,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says:  "I 
have  had  two  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia,  for 
which  we  did  a  suprapubic  Cesarean  section.  Both 
patients  were  primiparae;  one  white,  and  one  col- 
ored. The  colored  one  was  sent  into  the  hospital, 
having  had  a  number  of  convulsions,  and  was 
markedly  comatose.  Upon  examination  I  found  a 
large  fibroid  in  lower  posterior  wall  of  uterus.  She 
recovered,  child  being  dead  before  she  reached  hosr 
pital.  The  other  case  was  18  years  old,  primipara, 
8j/  months,  12  convulsions,  cervical  canal  intact, 
no  labor  pains.  Mother  and  child  both  lived.  She 
has  had  two  subsequent  labors  without  complica- 
tions. Time  from  first  convulsion  to  operation,  10 
hours. 

B.  M.  Ricketts  has  done  five  suprapubic  Cesarean 
sections,  with  but  one  for  eclampsia,  and  Edwin 
Ricketts  had  five  to  record  without  any  for  eclamp- 
sia. 

Case  I : — Patient  white,  33  years  old,  150  pounds, 
married,  well  developed,  primipara,  excellent  health 
during  pregnancy. 
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Examination  of  urine,  negative  until  six  weeks 
before  delivery.  No  examination  after  that  period. 
Supposed  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  overdue.  Slight 
headache  on  June  5.  Sudden  and  severe  conv.il- 
sions.  4  .X.  M.,  June  6.  when  Dr.  Gillett  was  called. 

Entered  hospital  7  A.  M.,  June  6.  Six  convul- 
sions from  4  to  7  .\.  M.,  and  three  from  7  to  8 
A.  M.,  making  nine  convulsions  before  operation. 
Cervi.x  uiidilated.  .Xever  any  labor  pains.  Celio- 
hvsterotomy  at  8  .\.  M.  Chloroform  narcosis. 
Child  nonnal  position.  Child  and  placenta  deliv- 
ered within  90  seconds  from  time  knife  was  ap- 
plied. Total  time  consumed  in  operation,  33  min- 
utes. 

Severe  convulsions  at  8:50,  9:20.  10,  11  A.  M., 
12  M..  and  12:45  P.  M.  Total,  15  convulsions. 
None  occurred  after  12:45  P.  M.  From  9  A.  M. 
until  3  P.  M.  one-half  ounce  of  veratrum  viridc 
was  given  subcutaneously  in  40  and  50  drop  doses; 
with  130  grains  of  chloral  hydrate  and  240  grains 
of  strontium  bromide  by  the  mouth.  Twelve  pints 
of  water  containing  ,",J..  of  bicarbonate  soda  and 
5i  of  chloride  of  sodium  were  given  subcutaneously 
under  the  mamma.  High  delirium  from  4  A.  M., 
June  6,  to  9  A.  M.,  June  7.  At  3  .■\.  M.,  June  7, 
the  bed  became  saturated  with  urine  passed  invol- 
untarily. .Artificial  heat  and  blankets  from  8  .A.  M. 
to  11  ('.  M.,  during  which  time  there  was  profuse 
perspiration,  bowels  moved  freely  on  June  8.  Re- 
covery uneventful  with  primary  union.  Dis- 
charged mother  and  child  June  24.  Both  well  and 
ha[)py,  though  she  did  not  supply  a  suflicicnt  amount 
of  milk  for  the  child.  There  is  no  question  of  full 
term  gestation. 

In  the  case  of  Fitch,  the  baby  lived  three  days, 
though  it  weighed  but  as  many  pounds.  That  of 
Williams  was  hopeless  from  the  late  hour  he  first 
saw  her,  as  were  the  two  cases  of  Ilorscly.  who 
was  not  called  until  the  expiration  of  ten  days. 
This  feature  of  delay  existed  alike  in  the  two  cases 
admitted  in  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  and  the  two 
cases  in  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  three  deaths  of  children 
and  one  mother  in  Johnson  and  Willis"  ten  cases. 

Dr.  Henry  Schwarz,  St.  Louis:  "Yours  of  the 
8th  inst.  received  in  due  time;  if  I  understand  you 
right,  you  are  collecting  data  on  cases  in  which 
wfiincn  have  been  delivered  by  abdominal  Cesarean 
scition.  and  in  which  eclampsia  furnished  the  indi- 
cation for  operation. 

"1   h.ivc  delivered  two  women  during  eclamptic 

cr.riv,,!-'.  •  s  by  laparotomy;  the  first  at  Washington 

Hospital,  October  25.   1911.     Mrs.  C. 

1,  colored,  at  the  end  of  her  first  prcg- 

Urought  to  the  hospital  in  convulsions ; 

.vas  small  and  empty;  it  was  a  full  term 

c^:..i<ic.  the  sac  being  formed  by  the  right  tube;  the 

child,  a  boy,  lived  24  hours,  the  mother  had  had  ten 

convulsions  before,  and  an  equal  number  after  de- 


livery, she  remained  unconscious  for  two  days,  but 
made  an  uneventful  recovery." 

"The  second  case  look  place  at  St.  .\nn's  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  December  9,  1912.  Mrs.  C,  aged  17, 
at  full  term,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  because 
she  had  convulsions;  examination  revealed  a  closed 
cervix,  an  empty  contracted  pelvis,  with  a  conju- 
gate of  8  cm.  and  twin  pregnancy.  In  this  case  I 
did  a  classical  Cesarean  section  ;  the  children,  two 
boys,  are  living.  The  mother  had  three  convulsions 
after  delivery  and  remained  unconscious  for  24 
hours;  she  made  an  uneventful  recovery.  So  you 
see  that  in  none  of  my  cases  did  cclam])sia  furnish 
the  indication  for  operation.  I  do  not  believe 
eclampsia  as  such  ever  forms  a  justifiable  indica- 
tion for  Cesarean  section." 

Dr.  John  L.  Forwood.  Chester,  I'a.  (personal), 
September  17,  1903.  states  that  he  has  done  two 
Cesarean  sections  for  [lueriKTal  eclam|)sia.  each  full 
term,  os  in  each  case  dilated.  <  )nc  priniipara  with 
ten  convulsions  before  oiK:ration  and  one  multipara 
with  twenty  convulsions  before  opcratiuii.  Mothers 
and  children  all  saved. 

N'acke  ( Deutsche  Gcsellsch.  f.  Gyiiak..  Halle, 
May,  1913)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  operative 
delivery,  nan)ely,  the  uterus  is  liberated  from  tire 
dangerous  muscular  tension  and  the  rclkx  irrita- 
tion it  inouces.  The  pressure  is  removed  frr>m  llie 
abdominal  vessels,  especially  those  of  the  kidneys. 
The  diai)hragm  is  allowed  to  recede,  and  the  lungs 
and  heart  are  not  imp-iired.  The  delivery  there- 
fore accomplished  the  renKjval  of  a  great  number 
of  complicating  conditions,  which  alone  may  cause 
death,  even  without  eclamjjsia. 

Dr.  C.  .S.  Hutchinson.  Los  .\ngeles.  Califurnia 
(personal  I,  September  27,  1013,  states  that  he  has 
done  one  supra|«il)ic  Cesarean  secti<in  for  puer- 
peral eclampsia,  saving  both  mother  and  child.  Pa- 
tient, 22  years  old,  prinn'para.  sni)iK)se<l  eight  .and 
half  months  gestation,  f  )n  the  evening  before  op- 
eration feet  and  hands  badly  swollen,  considerable 
amount  of  albumin  in  urine.  During  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  she  iK-came  convulsecl,  sinl  to 
the  hospital,  os  undilated,  and  no  lalnir  pains.  .She 
had  five  convulsions  within  four  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  was  operated  on. 

PRE-OPKRATIVF.   AM>   Ii  iST-opI  RATI  VK  THKATMKNT 

Hot  packs  are  more  prompt  and  e(Tectn,il  than 
other  heat-proilucing  methods,  though  there  be 
some  danger  in  the  wet  garments  remaining  about 
the  \trx\y  imnccessarily.  They  are  not  so  convenient 
as  other  methods,  such  as  the  hot -water  bottles  and 
earthen  substances.  The  electric  heater  is  infinitely 
better  than  all  other  tncthods,  because   it  answers 
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every  purpose  without  dampness  or  the  dangers  of 
burn. 

Xitroglycerin.  1/50  to  1/30  grain,  given  until  its 
therapeutic  effects  are  noticeable,  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  resorting  to  its  use. 

Croton  oil,  given  in  two  drop  doses  on  sugar  or 
flour,  soon  after  the  operation,  is  advisable  in  those 
cases  attended  with  difficult  evacuation  of  the  bow- 
els. These  doses  may  be  repeated  if  necessary 
every  two  hours  until  eight  or  ten  drops  are  admin- 
istered. 

Calomel  should  be  given  in  small  doses  combined 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  immediately  after  the  op- 
eration. 

Ezerine  would  probably  be  an  ideal  remedy  if 
injected  into  the  ileum  when  the  abdomen  is  open ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Veratrum  viride  is  the  time-honored  remedy,  and 
when  given  in  25-drop  doses  every  twenty  minutes 
until  the  pulse  is  diminished  in  beats  to  fifty,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  a  few  advocates  a  panacea.  None 
but  the  best  of  preparations  should  be  relied  upon. 
It  would  seem  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the 
drug  have  been  overestimated,  otherwise  it  would 
be  more  generally  accepted  and  lauded.  Then;  too, 
toxic  doses  are  ever  looked  for.  It  has  an  accumu- 
lative effect  that  results  disastrously.  The  popular 
belief  that  failure  to  produce  physiologic  results  is 
due  to  an  imperfect  quality  of  the  drug,  does  not 
answer  the  argument  against  its  use.  Something 
more  is  apparently  necessary  to  prove  that  veratrum 
viride  will  prevent  or  overcome  convulsion  in  the 
eclamptic  state.  It  ■  may  lower  tension,  but  will 
not  increase  excretion  of  poisons.  Will  lowering 
pulse  tension  prevent  convulsions? 

Salt  and  soda  solution. 

1.  Mouth. 

2.  Intravenous. 

3.  Subcutaneous. 

4.  Proctoclysis. 

By  inouth.  If  possible  water  should  be  given 
through  the  mouth  and  stomach  by  swallowing,  or 
artificially  through  a  tube,  in  large  ([uantities. 

Intravenous  is  the  most  direct,  assuring  more  im- 
mediate effects,  and  when  in  proper  hands  is  the 
method  of  choice.  Any  vein  or  artery  may  be  ap- 
propriated, though  those  of  the  arm  are  given  first, 
and  those  of  the  leg  second  choice. 

Subcutaneous  method  is  more  commonly  prac- 
ticed, being  more  generally  understood  and  easily 
cared  for,  espMjcially  during  the  convulsive  state. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  disarrange- 
ment or  breaking  of  the  tube  or  needle,  an  accident 


m.t  uncommon  during  a  convulsion.  The  point  of 
insertion  of  the  needle,  which  should  carry  a  lumen 
1  lO  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  near  the  mam- 
mary glands  as  low  as  the  umbilicus  and  extend- 
ing to  a  line  parallel  with  the  nipples  and  laterally 
ujxin  either  side  to  the  mid-perpendicular  line,  the 
amount  varying  from  six  to  fourteen  pounds,  de- 
pending upon  the  body-weight,  proportionate  with 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Proctoclysis  can  best  be  resorted  to  when  the  pa- 
tient is  quiet  or  forcibly  kept  so,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued until  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  normal  salt 
solution  have  been  absorbed  at  the  rate  of  two 
drops  per  second,  and  of  the  body  temperature. 

Phlebotomy  has  been  practiced  throughout  many 
centuries,  supposedly  with  brilliant  results.  In- 
deed, with  the  obese  and  plethoric  its  benefits  can- 
not be  questioned,  though  other  measures  may  be 
more  appropriate.  One  to  three  quarts  of  blood 
have  been  extracted  without  serious  result,  depend- 
ing upon  the  body-weight. 

Bromides,  soda  potassium  strontium,  etc.,  are  no 
doubt  of  more  or  less  benefit  in  eclampsia,  varying 
in  degree,  but  not  at  all  curative  or  of  benefit  in 
convulsions  severe  in  type.  They  are  probably  only 
adjuncts  in  their  treatment.  They  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth  or  rectum  in  large  doses. 

Sodium  benzoate,  like  the  bromides,  has  been 
suggested,  but  the  results  have  been  eeiuallv  unsat- 
isfactory. 

Chloral  hydrate  has  for  many  years  been  a  popu- 
lar remedy,  but  doses  large  enough  to  be  at  all  bene- 
ficial are  more  or  less  dangerous.  Its  use  has  de- 
teriorated, giving  place  to  more  certain  remedies. 
When  administered,  it  should  be  given,  well  diluted, 
in  large  or  small  doses,  by  mouth  or  rectum  until 
physiologic  effects  are  obtained. 

H.  M.  C.  is  probably  seldom  indicated,  but  when 
convulsions  continue,  or  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
restlessness  after  operation,  one  or  two  doses  given 
within  two  hours  will  prove  beneficial,  but  like 
opium  preparation  is  dangerous. 

Pulmonar)-  anesthesia  by  ether,  chloroforiu,  gas. 
or  any  of  their  combinations  is  dangerous  to  both 
mother  and  child,  and  should  be  condemned  when 
other  remedies  can  be  obtained. 

Spinal  anesthesia  is  only  mentioned  to  condemn 
it  upon  general  principles,  such  as  relate  to  cord 
injuries  and  a  high  mortality. 

Pituitrin :  Gorsew  (Surg.,  Gyn.  &  Obst.,  p.  564, 
June,  1913)  gives  his  experience  in  48  labor  cases, 
of  which  25  are  reported  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
author  makes  the  following  observations: 

Pains  begin  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  micturition.     Pituitary  extract 
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stimulates  pains  better  during  the  second  half  of 
prcynaiicv,  csiK-cially  at  its  end  ;  it  gives  good  and 
reliable  results  in  the  tirst  stage,  and  acts  still  Inci- 
ter in  the  stage  of  expulsion,  .\nesthesia,  and  esjK- 
cially  morphine,  inhibits  the  action  of  the  extract. 
It  is' more  reliable  than  hot  douches  and  metreury- 
sis for  effecting  artificial  premature  labor.  It  fre- 
quently is  able  to  supplant  forceps,  and  Kristellzr  s 
expression.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  kidneys,  eclampsia,  marginal  placenta 
previa,  and  premature  detachnient  of  the  placenta 
he  does  not  consider  contra-indications.  1  le  relates 
that  edema  completely  vanishes  in  from  S  to  1*^^' 
hours,  while  the  albumen  markedly  decreases  or 
disappears  from  the  urine  after  its  use.  It  hastens 
the  exjmlsion  of  the  pbcenta.  He  observed  no 
injurious  effects  on  mothers  or  children. 

In  cases  of  atonic  jwst-partum  hemorrhage  the 
extract  gave  reliable  and  iMjrmanent  results,  stimu- 
lating strong  contractions  of  the  uterus.  He  as- 
serts that  irregular  pelves  not  below  the  meduun 
degree  of  contraction  are  not  contra-indications  to- 
the  administration  of  pit'iitary  extract. 

DRY    CLEANING    IN    ACCIDENT 

SURGERY.' 

M.  Richard  Chain.  M.D., 

RCTI-AXD,  Vt. 
Although  Lister,  back  in  the  '60s.  grasped  the 
fundamental  principles  of  wound  infection  and  the 
use  of  antiseptics,  there  has  been  since  that  time 
a  muhiplicity  of  methods  and  agents  used  to  accom- 
plish the  results.  Some  of  the  so-called  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  antiseptics  have  been  detri- 
mental to  good  work,  but  there  has  l)ecn  a  gradual 
evolution  that  has  resulted  in  simpler  and  l)ctier 
methods. 

Lister,  in  his  original  work,  as  y<^  all  know, 
thought  that  even  ordinary  air  should  not  come 
in  contact  with  wounds  and  all  his  operations  were 
done  under  the  carbolic  spray  with  all  the  rest 
of  his  complicated  technic. 

Many  surgeons  went  to  the  other  extreme,  among 
them  the  late  l^ws^ni  Tait,  who  discarded  all  chem 
ical  antiseptics,  claiming  that  "asepsis"  was  only  a 
matter  of  cleanliness,  and  depended  upon  scrub- 
bing the  skin  with  soap  and  water,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  surgeons  used  the  combination  of  scrub- 
bing with  soap  and  water  and  the  use  of  chemical 
germicides,  most  of  them  using  bichloride  as  the 
chemical  agent.  Except  in  accident  surgery  this 
method  did  not  harm,  but  in  case  there  was  an  open 
wound  their  elabr,rate  preparation  by  scrubbing, 
etc..  carried  more  or  less  filth  into  the  wound. 
thereby  infecting  it. 
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.As  Eisendrath  says  in  Keen's  Surgery,  compara- 
tively few  compound  fractures  are  infected  when 
first  seen,  but  become  infected  by  the  surgeon's 
elaborate  preparation. 

The  advocates  of  chemical  sterilization  of  the 
skin  with  bichloride  of  mercury  backed  up  their 
opinions  with  the  results  of  the  laboratory  exfK-ri- 
ments,  but  even  these  were  not  free  from  fallacies. 
Those  who  pinned  their  faith  to  sublimate  did  so 
largely  on  the  laboratory  researches  of  Robert 
Koch,  who  in  1881  was  the  first  to  compare  the 
germicidal  values  of  the  various  antiseptics  on  pure 
cultures  of  bacteria.  Koch's  sources  of  error  were, 
first:  His  infectious  material  was  in  a  dry  state, 
also  a  certain  amount  of  the  disinfecUnt  was  car- 
ried on  a  thread  and  continued  to  act  upon  the 
germs  after  being  removed  from  the  solution,  which 
source  of  error  misled  the  profession  in  thinking 
that  bichloride  of  mercury  had  a  high  germicidal 
power. 

Many  of  the  early  lal)oratory  workers  did  not 
take  the  clement  of  time  into  consideration,  in  com- 
piling their  results.  Post  and  Nicoll.  in  Journal  of 
.\.  M.  A  .  Nov.  ?<.  I'MO.  t^ive  the  results  of  their 
laboratory  experiments  concerning  the  comparative 
efficieiK)  of  some  of  the  common  germicides,  in 
which  article  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  time  ele- 
ment which  we  all  know  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  deciding  the  efticiency  of  antiseptics  in  accident 
surgery.  They  show  that  it  took  twenty  hours  to 
destroy  all  the  streptococci  and  gonococci  with  a 
1.2000  solution  of  bichloride,  and  it  took  more 
than  .TO  minutes  to  destroy  all  the  gonococci  wilh 
a  1-.=^00  solution  of  bichloride.  .\  I7r  solution  of 
formaldehyde  look  twenty  hours  to  destroy  all  the 
gonococci  and  strei>tococci.  and  a  2'',  solution  of 
formaldehyde  and  glycerin  t(K)k  twenty  hours  to 
destroy  all  the  streptoc(Kci  and  gonococci.  and  there 
were  200  colonics  of  pneunuKocci  in  one  loop  of 
the  test  solution  after  the  twenty  hours'  ex|X)sure. 
1  might  goon  indefinitely  quoting  from  the  tables, 
but  in  contrast  to  those,  a  .^0',;  solution  of  alcohol 
destroyed  all  streptococci  and  goiuKocci  in  one 
minute. 

The  tables  on  ioflin  were  not  exhaustive  as  for 
some  of  the  antiseptics,  but  the  water  solution  1-400 
of  tincture  of  ioffm  destroyed  streptococci,  gono- 
cocci and  typhoid  bacilli  in  every  case  in  less  than 
one  minute. 

Erom  the  experiments  of  I'>ist  and  Nicoll  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  goo<l  results  obtained  by 
surgeons  in  that  period  when  bichloride  of  mercury 
was  the  chemical  agent  used,  were  due  not  to  the 
bichloride  but  to  scrubbing  with   soap  and  water 
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and  the  power  of  the  blood  to  destroy  the  bacteria 
that  were  not  washed  away. 

The  steriHzation  of  the  skin  by  iodin  was  the 
first  method  used  where  surgeons  depended  en- 
tirely upon  chemical  sterilization.  Thus  there  could 
be  no  doubt  from  a  clinical  standpoint  what  agent 
destroyed  or  got  rid  of  the  germs ;  and  this  clinical 
experience  is  backed  up  by  the  most  painstaking 
laboratory  experiments. 

Iodin  also  has  other  properties  that  are  valuable 
in  surgery.  The  late  Nicholas  Senn,  years  ago, 
showed  that  iodin  was  not  only  a  powerful  anti- 
septic but  a  potent  agent  to  stimulate  local  phago- 
cytosis. For  that  purpose  it  has  one  advantage 
when  dissolved  in  glycerine,  over  balsam  Peru  or 
iodoform,  in  that  it  keeps  the  wound  so  much 
cleaner.  Iodin  also  is  a  potent  agent  to  stop  hem- 
orrhage, as  pointed  out  by  Emmett  in  1880.  It  acts 
not  by  coagulating  the  albuminoids  as  does  hot 
solution  of  bichloride  and  some  other  agents,  but 
by  contracting  the  coats  of  the  arterioles.  The  pro- 
fession in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  world  have 
seemed  to  realize  the  advantage  that  sterilization 
by  iodin  has  over  other  methods,  and  I  have  found 
surgeons  using  iodin  in  many  out  of  the  way  places. 
In  the  spring  of  1911,  I  saw  them  using  the  iodin 
method  of  sterilizing  the  skin  in  Barbadoes  and 
other  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  Panama ;  and  in 
my  recent  trip  around  the  world  the  iodin  method 
was  used  in  nearly  all  the  hospitals  that  I  visited, 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  Orient. 

In  1910  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Association  of 
Rutland  Railway  Surgeons,  in  which  I  summarized 
the  report  of  a  large  number  of  accident  cases 
treated  with  iodin,  in  my  service  as  Division  Sur- 
geon of  the  Rutland  Railroad :  and  the  only  case 
in  which  I  got  any  pus  was  a  punctured  wound, 
done  with  a  blunt  instrument.  The  hole  was  so 
large  I  did  not  incise  it  and  I  got  pus,  but  the  case 
made  a  rapid  recovery. 

There  have  been  several  different  methods  of 
using  iodin  as  an  antisteptic.  but  to  technic  which 
I  have  used  the  last  two  years  I  have  called  "dry 
cleaning."  It  originated  in  Bastianelli's  Clinic  in 
Rome,  Italy.  It  has  been  used  in  the  Mayo  Clinic 
for  the  past  three  years.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  by  an  article  on  the  subject,  by  one  of 
the  Mayo  staff.  Dry  cleaning,  or  sterilization  with 
iodin,  consists  of  washing  the  skin  with  a  solution 
of  iodin  in  gasoline  1-1000;  always  taking  care  to 
wash  from  the  wound.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  dry 
go  over  the  skin  with  one-half  strength  tincture  of 
iodin.  If  there  is  much  oozing  from  the  muscles 
after  the  vessels  are  ti?d,  apply  the  tincture  of  iodin 


or  pack  the  wound  temporarily  with  gauze  wet 
3j4%  tincture  of  iodin. 

It  is  very  important  not  to  use  any  water  to 
macerate  the  epidermis,  as  the  sterilization  with 
iodin  will  not  be  efficient. 

As  tincture  of  iodin  is  such  a  bad  agent  to 
have  in  one's  bag,  since  it  corrodes  everything,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  pure  iodin  put 
up  in  gelatin  capsules  and  sealed.  4.89  grains  of 
iodin  in  each  capsule,  mixed  with  one  pint  of  gaso- 
line, 1-1000  solution,  and  a  capsule  of  13.59  grains 
of  iodin  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol  makes  3i^%  or 
one-half  the  strength  of  the  official  tincture  of 
iodin. 

It  has  worked  out  very  nicely  and  I  make  the 
solution  extemporaneously  as  required.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  combine  iodid  of  potassium  with  the 
iodin,  and  the  combination  will  dissolve  the  cap- 
sules while  iodin  alone  remains  dry.  Later  I  tried 
to  get  the  iodin  put  up  in  glass  ampules,  but  have 
not  yet  succeeded ;  but  I  have  learned  the  surgical 
department  of  the  United  States  Army  has  had 
several  hundred  thousand  of  tubes  of  iodin  with 
potassium  iodid  put  up  for  the  above  purpose,  al- 
though there  has  not  been  any  put  up  for  commer- 
cial use. 

In  a  few  cases  where  the  wounds  are  very  dirty 
I  have  irrigated  them  with  a  solution  of  iodin,  2 
drams  of  the  tincture  to  a  pint  of  water,  but  I 
never  do  that  until  after  I  have  sterilized  the 
skin  with  the  tincture  of  iodin.  If  drainage  is  re- 
quired I  use  a  split  rubber  tube  with  gauze  wick 
moistened  with  solution  of  iodin  in  water  or  gly- 
cerin. When  the  oozing  of  blood  can  be  arrested 
and  the  wound  sewed  up,  a  gelatin  preparation  de- 
vised by  my  friend,  Dr.  Townsend,  is  a  very  con- 
venient dressing.  The  gelatin  is  in  thin  sheets  made 
antiseptic  by  incorporating  with  iodin,  and  the  outer 
surface  has  been  made  water-proof. 

My  excuse  for  presenting  these  rather  cursory 
remarks  is  the  almost  uniform  results  of  preventing 
infection  by  the  assembling  of  the  foregoing  simple 
procedures  in  contrast  to  a  number  of  cases  where 
pus  developed  in  accident  cases  where  sterilization 
had  been  attempted  by  very  able  men  by  a  tedious 
and  complicated  technic. 


Do  not  amputate  an  extremity  for  sarcoma  with- 
out a  previous  careful  examination  of  the  lungs 
and  mediastinum  for  metastasis.  Such  symptoms 
as  continued  cough,  a  small  hemoptysis,  or  begin- 
ning dyspnea,  should  be  regarded  as  highly  sug- 
gestive of  such  a  complication. 
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iComlimufd  from   Sfflftnbfr  S'umbfr.) 
Cll.\PTEK  N'lII. 

I{cf<irc  lakinjj  up  the  subject  of  esophagoscopy. 
the  writer  wishes  to  insert  a  chapter  from  I'run- 
ings'  book,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
and  practical  value.  I'nder  the  title  "Broncho- 
scof-u  Ol>cratwns  and  Methods  of  Treatment," 
Brunings  says:  '■.XiiKin';  all  bronchoscopic  opera- 
tions, the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  which  have 
V)ceti  inhaled  easily  tako  the  first  place,  not  only 
•  >n  account  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  re- 
moval as  a  life  saving  device.  The  question  of  re- 
moval must  at  this  point  receive  detailed  attention 
first  of  all.  but  at  the  same  time  the  diagnosis  and 
pathology  of  foreign  bodies  must  not  be  neglected. 
I  should  IiTte  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this 
book,  to  simplify  the  main  therapeutic  difficulties, 
in  particuhr  the  technic  of  the  e.xtraction,  although 
1  ri'!!  niiiti-  aware  that  the  description  of  an  opera- 
•■       ■■  which  affords  such  an  unlimited  scope 

iM  jit;>  ::.il  skill,  ingenuity  and  talent  for  mechan- 
ical adaptability,  encounters  quite  special  difficul- 
ties. 

1.  Diagnosis  and  Iheraf'cuties  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  bronchi.  1.  General  purport  of  the  method. 
Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  Killian  first  re- 

•" '    •■    f'Tcign  body  by  means  of  direct  upper 

■  y.     Accounts  of   about  600  successful 

ic  extractions    of   foreign    bodies  have 

hed  during   this  time,  and   very   many 

..i-i  remain  unpublished.     Kahler,  to  whose 

'       "at  the  Third   International  Laryngo-Rhino- 

'■" 'Berlin)  1  frequently  refer  in  the 

'.  rightly  says  that  the  publication 

■  ■■iiiplicated   cases   of    foreign   bodies 

gradually    lost    all  interest.     I  myself 

'  iM\    published    from   my    series  those  cases 

■1   for  any  special  reason  could  be  considered 

.\nt\  so  it  may  be  supposed,  without 

ood  of  error,  that  the  true  number  of 

^  ;-  r  r-    ;,  ijronchoscopical  extractions  can  no  longer 

be  exactly  computed,  and  in  any  case  reaches  far 

more  th.nn  ^fO     .\l  the  first  glance  this  great  num- 


ber seems  imposing,  and  yet  what  is  really  impos- 
ing is  not  the  total  but  the  rapidity  of  the  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  time.  While  before  the  year 
18yo  only  live  cases  were  rtix)rlcd,  the  total  ninnber 
at  the  end  of  the  year  I'-'OO  had  already  reached 
19;  ill  lyW,  36;  in  1906.  137;  in  1907,  lo3 ;  in  1909, 
304;  and  in  1911,  595.  This  enormous  progress 
appears  especially  striking  when  graphically  repre- 
sented. The  reasons  for  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  foreign  bodies  diagnosed 
and  extracted  by  bronchoscopy  are  mainly  two. 
Firstly,  each  surgeon  who  practises  bronchoscopy 
pro|)agates  the  method,  and  by  successful  oi>era- 
tions  attracts  attention  and  gains  confidence  for  it 
aiuoiig  the  medical  profession  and  jiublic.  In  this 
way  an  increase  takes  place  in  personal  local  sta- 
tistics, for  which  I  can  give  as  an  example  the  fig- 
ures of  Killian.  Still  more  striking  arc  the  figures 
-from  tlie  Breslau  clinic,  which  I  have  graphically 
represented.  The  second  and  far  more  practical 
way  is  that  a  number  of  bronclioscopically  efficient 
practitioners  is  arising  in  the  country,  each  of  whom 
in  his  turn  is  interested  in  every  jxjssible  way  in 
the  local  introduction  of  the  method.  The  rate 
at  which  this  form  of  progress  is  taking  place  has 
been  discussed  by  Killian  in  his  paper  before  the 
Third  International  Laryngological  Congress  at 
Berlin  in  1911;  and  I  myself,  at  Jena,  in  tlic  last 
year  and  a  half,  have  already  (endoscopicaliy)  in- 
structed over  100  surgeons  in  weekly  demonstra- 
tions. How  far  these  numbers  are  sliort  of  the 
truth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  my  own  instru- 
mentarium  has  been  used  in  over  1,000  cases.  It 
seems  to  me  that  statistics  on  foreign  bodies  would 
show  quite  different  numbers  if  the  local  propa- 
ganda of  Killian's  method  had  been  carried  on 
everywhere  with  sufficient  vigor.  The  fact  that 
already  in  the  first  year  of  my  practice  in  the  Jena 
clinic,  nine  foreign  bodies,  five  of  which  were  in 
the  windpipe,  were  removed  by  endoscopic  means, 
all  of  which  arose  in  the  locality  and  its  surround- 
ings, may  illustrate  what  may  be  attained  by  these 
means.  This  extraordinarily  high  number,  com- 
pared with  the  former  figures,  apj>ears  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  this  second  year.  The  method  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  now  recognized,  in  lena 
and  its  neighborhood.  These  are  certainly  the  first 
cases  nf  endoscopically  extracted  foreign  (xxlics 
which  our  small  university  has  to  show.  Most  of 
my  colleagties  here  knew  the  foreign  body  in  the 
bronchus  from  hearsay  only,  and  their  surprised  in- 
quiries concerning  the  cause  of  this  sudden  increase 
in  foreign  bodies  may  be  understood.  Tlie  answer 
is  simple.     Professor  Wittmaack  and  I  have  propa- 
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gated  and  recommended  the  knowledge  in  Jena,  as 
well  as  in  other  neighboring  towns  of  Thuringia,  by 
demonstrations  and  extensive  lectures  for  general 
practitioners :  have  directed  observations  to  the  ap- 
pearances, the  frequency  and  the  dangers  of  for- 
eign bodies  which  have  been  inhaled ;  and  have  not 
omitted  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful operations  in  local  medical  journals.  With- 
out doubt,  enough  has  not  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. How  can  it,  then,  be  understood  that  so  little 
is  heard  of  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  in  many 
great  cities — above  all  in  Berlin,  with  its  millions 
of  inhabitants?  llronchoscopic  literature  receives 
attention  almost  exclusively  in  technical  journals, 
whereas  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  should  be  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  the  study.  Bronchial  foreign  bodies  give 
rise,  apart  from  the  rare  cases  of  suffocation,  to 
many  symptoms  of  lung  disease.  The  patient  goes 
to  a  physician,  and,  unfortunately,  has  the  experi- 
ence that  the  affection  is  misinterpreted,  and  that, 
too,  after  searching  inquiries  into  the  history  of 
the  case.  This  latter  is  not  always  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, considering  how  uncertain  and  complicated 
the  history  can  be  and,  in  most  cases  where  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  often  is.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  considered  that,  in  many  cases,  foreign  bodies 
never  give  rise  to  any  symptoms,  still  less  to  the 
characteristic  ones,  and  so  are  not  traceable  with 
certainty  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  clinical 
research.  Because,  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the 
diagnosis  will  rest  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  for- 
eign body,  independent  of  the  greater  or  lesser 
probability,  the  doctors  should  always  justify  it  by 
bronchoscopy,  even  if  this  only  occurs  in  one  case 
out  of  ten.  If  the  curve  of  frequency  of  foreign 
bodies  is  looked  at  once  more,  and  the  extraordi- 
narily great  increase  considered,  the  reflection  will 
occur  that  the  previous  extractions  are  associated 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  names,  which  in 
Germany,  for  example,  are  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
cerned with  but  a  small  series  of  foreign  bodies. 
It  also  becomes  clearly  evident  that  the  status  of 
l)ronchoscopy  at  the  ])resent  time  gives,  as  yet.  an 
absolutely  incomplete  picture  of  the  part  which  it 
will  play  in  the  hands  of  the  specialist  in  the  fu- 
ture. Surely  even  Killian  never  anticipated  this 
development  of  the  subject  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  successful  extraction  thirteen  years  ago.  Re- 
c|uirements  often  only  come  to  light  after  the  pos- 
sibility of  satisfactory  results  is  established.  After 
these  general  remarks,  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
again  at  the  special  services  of  tracheo-broncho- 
scopy  for  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  foreign 


bodies.  The  diagnosis  of  the  foreign  body  has  be- 
come possible,  in  almost  every  instance,  only  since 
the  employment  of  the  direct  method.  Only  in 
7  per  cent,  of  all  published  cases  could  the  foreign 
body  not  be  detected  by  bronchoscopy,  and  of  these 
the  cause  of  the  failure  in  many  cases  was  due  to 
insufficient  practice  or  unnecessary  instruments, 
seeing  that  in  the  statistics  of  the  last  two  years, 
of  291  cases,  only  two — t.  e.,  0.7  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of   foreign  bodies — could  not  be  seen. 

With  reference  to  the  service  rendered  by  tracheo- 
bronchoscopy as  a  therapeutic  measure,  I  shall  now 
follow  the  statistics  of  Kahler,  in  which  he  passes 
in  review  the  persons  suffering  from  foreign  bodies 
in  the  time  before  the  existence  of  bronchoscopy. 
According  to  Tuffier,  up  to  1897,  out  of  eleven 
cases  of  pneumonia  due  to  foreign  bodies,  the  sup- 
posed foreign  body  was,  on  ten  occasions  not  dis- 
covered ;  in  four  cases  the  operation  resulted  in 
death,  and  Karewsky  in  1903,  out  of  fourteen  cases 
of  thoracotomy  for  foreign  bodies,  could  only  point 
to  two  successes.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  authors  advise,  in  cases  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  adoption  of  an  expectant  line  of  treat- 
ment. Thus  Weist,  after  the  study  of  1,000  cases, 
advised  that,  unless  dangerous  symptoms  super- 
vened, foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  trachea  or 
bronchial  tubes  should  not  be  operated  on,  and 
that  the  surgeon  should  wait  for  spontaneous  expul- 
sion. Xo  further  remarks  are  needed  that  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  cannot  be  approved  of,  in  view 
of  the  relative  rarity  of  cases  of  spontaneous  heal- 
ing through  coughing  up.  which  amount,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  Preobraschenski  and  Pohl,  only 
to  218  cases  out  of  1,064 — i  e..  20.5  per  cent. 

The  mortality  from  inhaled  foreign  bodies  w^as 
formerly  very  large.  Thus,  among  untreated  cases, 
more  than  770  cases  were  reported,  according  to 
Preobraschenski — i.  e..  52  per  cent.  This  number 
is,  however,  certainly  too  small  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  many  patients  die  of  lung  complications 
which  can  be  attributed  to  foreign  bodies  not 
diagnosed.  The  mortality  has,  at  all  events,  de- 
creased since  the  discovery  of  laryngoscopy,  be- 
cause the  means  of  healing  laryngeal  foreign  bodies 
have  been  improved.  Whilst  in  prelaryngoscopic 
times  the  mortality  was  41.2  per  cent.,  it  has  from 
1866  to  1891  been  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  The 
results  during  the  next  ten  years  are  still  better. 
Pohl,  who  carried  on  the  statistical  w-ork  of  Pre- 
obraschenski and  collected  294  cases  from  the  litera- 
ture, finds  a  mortality  of  15  per  cent.  If  the  treated 
cases  (530)  only  are  considered  in  the  series  above 
mentioned,  the  mo'-tality  amounts  to  20.8  per  cent. 
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from  1890  to  1901.  If  these  figures  arc  compared 
with  the  broHchoscopic  period,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered, in  estimating  the  real  value  of  the  progress, 
that  the  new  method  has  only  just  in  the  present 
time  outgrown  its  infancy.  The  method  has  for 
the  most  part  been  handled  by  beginners,  many  of 
vshom,  besides,  have  worked  with  imperfect  and 
unsuitable  instruments.  In  spite  ot  this,  the  sta- 
tistics of  \'on  Eicken  show,  in  a  series  of  more  than 
JOG  cases  (to  the  beginning  of  1909)  a  very  im- 
portant decrease  in  mortality  as  compared  with  for- 
mer times — viz.,  13.1  per  cent.,  against  52  per  cent, 
(exclusive  of  foreign  bodies  in  tlie  larynx).  In 
the  statistics  of  the  last  two  years  collected  by 
Kahler,  the  proportion  has  become  substantially 
better;  out  of  291  cases,  only  27 — »'.  <■..  9.6  per  cent. 
— resulted  in  death.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  fatalities  arose  from  accidental  circumstances, 
and  not  a  single  one  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  method  as  such.  Its  essential  function,  i.  e., 
the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body — in  the  statistics 
of  \'on  Eicken  was  attained  in  all  but  11  per  cent. 
of  the  cases.  Kahler  finds  among  291  patients  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  only  4.5  per  cent,  cases  of 
failure — "clear  evidence  indeed  of  improvement  in 
the  tcchnic  and  in  instruments."  If  in  spite  of  this 
a  mortality  of  9.6  per  cent,  still  remains,  it  must 
be  sought  in  the  numerous  cases  of  lung  complica- 
tioii>  cniiciidcred  by  the  effects  of  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  foreign  body,  which  remain  even  after 
successful  extraction.  In  the  future,  treatment  of 
the  paricnT  in  the  early  stages  should  only  be  taken 
inti  d  riMderation.  as  the  prognosis  of  the  acute 
forci(,ii  \>'<\y  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 
as   thoroughly   favorable. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  these  num- 
bers, encouraging  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  arc 
far  from  presenting  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
value  of  bronchoscopy  for  foreign  bodies.  What 
■  Tmerly  happened  to  patients  like  those  mentioned 
itKjve.  coming  to  the  clinic  with  suspected  or  obvi- 
ous i'>rcii,'ii  bodies,  who  could  not  be  cured  with- 
out cxrcition?  Half  of  them  died  from  the  lingcr- 
inK  lu:  -<  jicnces  of  the  foreign  bodies,  undiagnosed. 
( >iic  real  value  of  Killian's  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  teaches  the  general  practitioner  the  import- 
ance of  no  longer  being  content  to  diagnose  a  cir- 
cumscript  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  chronic  pneu- 
monia or  abscess  of  the  Itmgs.  and  of  seeking  the 
aid  of  a  skilled  bronchoscopist  specialist. 

2.  Thr  mrchanism  of  asfnration  and  retention. 
In  order  that  foreign  bodies  may  enter  the  bron- 
chial tree  and  become  impacted  in  it,  a  series  of 
mechanisms    for  protecting  the   organism   must   be 


overcome.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  degree 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  laryn.v  and  the  epiglottis 
against  contact,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  retlex  closing 
of  the  glottis  when  this  occurs.  In  spite  of  this, 
light  foreign  bodies,  swept  along  by  the  velocity  of 
the  inspiratory  current  of  air,  will  more  often  pass 
the  open  glottis  if  the  air  current  is  not  interrupted 
by  the  epiglottis.  I  consider  that  the  cliief  func- 
tion of  this  structure  is  a  protective  one  ajjainst  the 
entrance  of  foreign  bodies  carried  in  the  air ;  in  any 
case,  the  function  formerly  ascribed  to  it — namely, 
that  of  closing  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  during 
the  act  of  swallowing — is  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation. 

Foreign  bodies  will  thus  be  drawn  into  the  air 
passages  if  the  mechanism  just  referred  to  fails, 
or  when  the  sensibility  is  disturbed,  as  on  taking 
"an  inspiration  with  the  mouth  full,  or  if  the  epiglot- 
tis is  absent  or  is  abnormally  constituted,  or  when 
a  number  of  these  conditions  go  together.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  where  the  history  has  been  elucidated,  the 
story  is  that  when  the  mouth  was  full  a  violent  and 
unexpected  inspiration  ("sneezing,  laughing,  etc.) 
was  taken,  or.  when  eating  with  a  spoon,  its  con- 
tents were  gulped  down  with  a  sudden  inspiration, 
or,  finally  that  the  inspiration  took  place  uncon- 
sciously during  sleep.  For  the  same  reason  it  may 
be  understood  that  foreign  bodies  arc  generally  in- 
spired during  childhood.  .According  to  the  statistics 
prepared  by  Gottstein,  63  per  rent,  of  the  cases 
were  in  children ;  in  his  private  practice,  as  well 
as  in  mine,  the  percentage  was  even  considerably 
higher.  These  facts  must  not  only  he  ascribed  to 
the  inexperience  of  children,  and  to  the  imperfectly 
adjusted  mechanism  for  protecting  the  air  i)assages, 
but  also  to  the  bad  habit  which  cliildrcn  have  of 
putting  all  kinds  of  things  in  their  mouths.  Many 
cases  give  a  historv'  that  the  foreign  body  was 
swallowed  at  the  moment  a  mother  puni<;hed  her 
child  by  a  blow.  Similarly,  it  may  hapjicn  tlimugh 
an  accident,  such  as  a  fall,  a  fright,  or  any  accident 
which  causes  a  sudden  inspiration.  It  has  often 
seemed  surprising  that  the  protective  mechanism  at 
the  junction  of  the  air  and  food  passages  does  not 
more  often  fail,  even  in  the  cases  of  adults,  during 
the  process  of  eating  and  <lrinking.  Certainly 
adults  also  "gulp"  pretty  often,  but  the  consequences 
are  not  dangerous,  because  fluids  and  soft  articles 
of  food  are  generally  promptly  coughed  or  spat  out ; 
even  soft  pieces  of  meat  do  not  apparently  stick,  as 
they  arc  never  seen  in  any  collection  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  bronchi  that  I  have  come  across. 
When  they  are  abnormally  large,  so  that  they  stick 
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fast  in  the  larynx  or  upper  air  passages,  they  cause 
death  through  suflrocation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  get  down  straight  away  into  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  the  bronchial  system,  and  remain  impacted 
there,  spontaneous  recovery  may  still  take  place 
owing  to  the  rapid  disintegration  which  ensues. 
Substances,  however,  like  fresh  fruit,  especially 
when  unripe,  dried  shell  fruits,  and  the  pips  of 
fruits  with  peel,  often  remain  in  the  moist  and  warm 
recesses  of  the  bronchial  tree  and  resist  decompo- 
sition so  long  that  a  serious  affection  of  the  lungs 
may  occur.  Particularly  favorable  conditions  for 
spontaneous  cure  occur  in  the  case  of  readily  soluble 
substances — sweets,  chocolates,  etc.,  and  so  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  children,  hardly  ever  come  up  for 
treatment.  On  a  ski-ing  tour  I  once  inhaled  a  lump 
of  frozen  snow,  which  I  was  allowing  to  dissolve 
in  my  mouth.  The  momentary  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion was  rather  strong,  but  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  two. 

What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  hard-non- 
friable  and  insoluble  foreign  bodies?  If  they  are 
very  small  so  that  they  enter  the  lungs  suspended 
in  the  form  of  dust,  spontaneous  ejection  occurs 
by  means  of  the  mucous  secretion,  ciliary  action,  and 
coughing.  It  is  only  when  large  quantities  of  dust 
are  inhaled  that  definite  lung  affections,  such  as 
stonemason's  phthisis,  occur.  Larger  particles,  up 
to  2  or  3  millimetres  in  diameter,  often  have  a 
good  chance,  because  their  surface  area  is  rela- 
tively great  compared  with  their  weight,  and 
therefore  presents  a  relatively  larger  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium.  The  specific 
weight  of  the  inhaled  matter  here  plays  an  import- 
ant part;  thus,  small  fruit  pips  and  the  like  are 
scarcely  ever  retained,  whilst,  for  instance,  a  piece 
of  tooth  filling  is  only  got  rid  of  spontaneously  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  typical  bronchial  foreign  body,  as  observed  in 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  cases,  is  after  all  of  a  firm, 
relatively  heavy  type,  of  a  size  which  enables  it  to 
stick  in  the  main  bronchus  or  its  larger  subdivisions. 
It  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  localized  in  the  right 
main  bronchus,  according  to  Gottstein's  statistics, 
in  men  in  four  out  of  five,  in  women  in  two  cases 
out  of  three.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here 
in  detail  the  various  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  and 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Pieces  of  bone 
are  the  most  frequent,  after  that  beans  and  other 
vegetable  matter  with  the  same  tende'ncy  to  swell, 
then  sharp  foreign  bodies  such  as  nails  and  needles. 
Further  may  be  mentioned  teeth,  false  teeth,  hol- 
low bodies  (fragments  of  canulas,  pencil-covers, 
penholders  and  the  like),  pips  and  stones  of  differ- 


Expectorated 

Total 

without 

Type  of  Foreign  Body. 

Number. 

Tracheotomy. 
Per  Cent. 

Rough,  sharp-edged 

183 

39 

Smooth,   round 

103 

32 

Bodies  liable   to  swell 

101 

11 

Pointed 

45 

29 

Smooth,    flat 

33 

37 

Hollow  bodies 

25 

12 

ent  kinds  of  fruits,  grains  of  corn,  small  metal 
objects,  shirt  buttons,  collar  studs,  cherry  stones, 
prune  stones,  nutshells,  coins,  steel  pens,  glass  beads, 
pebble  stones,  fish-bones. 

How  is  it  that  these  articles  are  retained  in  the 
lower  air  passages?  In  what  does  the  mechanism 
of  retention  really  consist?  Before  pursuing  the 
question  further,  I  should  like  to  show  here  an  in- 
teresting table  of  Gottstein's  of  foreign  bodies 
which  have  been  coughed  up  spontaneously.  The 
table  is  arranged  in  typical  groups,  and  dates  from 
the  prebronchoscopic  period. 

Expectorated 

through 

Tracheotomy 

Wound. 

Per  Cent. 

6.5 

32 


Before  coining  to  details,  it  may  be  asked  why 
foreign  bodies  are  retained  at  all,  why  the  natural 
protective  mechanisms  of  the  organism — coughing, 
ciliary  action,  secretion — do  not  suffice  in  every  case 
to  expel  the  object.  The  physiology  of  respiration 
certainly  teaches  that  expiratory  pressure  is  far 
greater  than  inspiratory  pressure.  In  a  case  of 
forced  expiration  it  amounts  to  85  to  100  millimetres 
of  mercury;  in  the  case  of  reflex  expirations  such 
as  coughing  and  sneezing,  it  is  distinctly  higher.  A 
forced  inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  registers  a 
pressure  of  about  50  millimetres  mercury. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  every  foreign 
body  would  be  expelled  by  the  cough  which  it  natu- 
rally provokes.  How  often  this  really  happens  is 
not  knovi^n ;  in  any  case,  on  -closer  observation,  a 
succession  of  mechanical  forces  may  be  observed 
which  afford  some  explanation  of  the  retention 
which  so  often  occurs.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  inspiratory  force  with  which  a 
foreign  body  is  drawn  into  the  bronchial  tree  is 
aided  by  two  very  material  factors.  The  one  is 
that  the  direction  coincides  with  that  of  gravity,  and 
the  other  the  suction-tube  action.  If  a  projectile 
is  drawn  into  the  wider  end  of  a  conical  tube  with 
a  diminishing  lumen  and  cannot  pass  through  the 
narrow  end,  then  it  must  wedge  itself  in  with  the 
whole  energy  that  it  has  acquired  on  the  distance 
traveled,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  displace 
the  projectile  with  an  equal  air  pressure  acting 
from  the  narrow  end.  The  less  energy  that  is  ex- 
pended by  the  foreign  body  in  overcoming  angular 
turnings  in  the  bronchial  tree,  the  more  powerful 
will  this  suction  action  become.  In  every  case  the 
foreign  body  must  come  to  a  place  in  the  main  path 
where  it  becomes  more  or  less  firmly  impacted,  un- 
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■i  it  happens  to  be  of  such  a  shape  or  size  that  it 
:int>t  penetrate  at  a  point  of  division  into  the 
Ninaller  bronchi,  and  yet,  above  the  ]X)'v\l  of  divi- 
sion, the  bronchus  is  large  enough  to  give  it  free 
room  for  play.  In  this  case  it  is  not  retained  in  the 
main  {»th,  but  is  arrested  at  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion without  losing  its  capability  of  movement.  The 
next  cough  forces  it  upward  again,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  until  it  becomes  impacted  in  another 
place  of  position.  In  this  eventuality  the  likelihood 
of  its  again  Incoming  dislodged  by  coughing  is  ex- 
tremely remote.  This  process  chiefly  comes  into 
operation  in  the  ca.se  of  large  rounded  objects, 
which  offer  a  large  surface  area  tt>  the  air  current ; 
pointed  and  thin  objects  come  less  under  the  suc- 
tion action  and  also  offer  a  projKirtionately  smaller 
surface  to  the  current  of  air  which  is  trying  to  ex- 
pel them.  The  fact  that  many  inhaled  bodies 
"float"  must  not  jass  unrecognized,  and  this  is 
often  borne  out  by  the  history.  The  patients  stale 
that  immediately  after  "gulping"  they  exi)erience 
a  choking  sensation,  which  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  relief  of  varying  duration.  Only  occasionally 
does  the  "dancing"  up  and  down  of  the  foreign 
Ixxly  last  for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  ex])lained 
by  what  has  already  been  stated.  It  usually  only 
liappcns  when  the  object  is  conical  and  of  such  a 
size  that  it  is  arrested  at  the  tracheal  bifurcation  or 
some  lower  jxiint  of  division,  and  yet  has  fairly 
free  play  in  the  segment  ab<jvc  this.  \  egetable 
matter  which  swells  up  may  become  loose  from  one 
position,  and  float  for  some  time  before  settling 
down  again.  The  question  may  be  asked,  why  a 
foreign  body  which  begins  or  continues  to  float 
does  not  always  find  its  way  back  through  the  glot- 
tis. This  seems  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  glot- 
tic aperture,  controlled  by  the  vf>cal  cords,  operates 
like  a  money-box:  on  inspiration  the  glottis  is 
widdied  to  its  utmost,  on  expiration  it  is  more  or 
less  narrowed.  This  unfavorable  condition  is  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  foreign  body  itself,  as 
'he  bronchial  irritation  to  which  it  gives  rise  pro- 
kes  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  a()crturc  of  the 
■,.tti,  ^i.lii,!i  iii.iv  amount  to  a  definite  glottic 
c  been   recorded   where   an   im- 

,... :ureign  body  gave  rise  to  attacks 

of  laryngeal  dy>pnea  which  lasted  for  hours  at  a 
time.  The  chief  cause  of  the  retention  of  foreign 
bodies  may  then  l)e  considered  to  be  dependent  on 
.1,^  ■^••Mion  action,  on  the  momentum  of  the  for- 
■ly,  and  on  the  moncy-boxlikc  action  of  the 
^■..;,.-  It  remains  to  consider  what  natural  means 
the  organism  possesses  to  bring  al>out  their  expul- 
'•— •     The  first  inclination  would  be  to  mention  re- 


flex cough  as  the  most  important,  but  closer  con- 
sideration will  show  that  in  man  this  is  of  very 
doubtful  value.  It  ha>  been  i>ointtii  out  above  that 
at  every  ft^rced  expiration,  and  particularly  at  every 
cough,  the  lumen  of  the  tracliea  and  the  larger 
bronchi  diminishes;  often  in  young  jH-ople,  and 
practically  always  in  the  case  of  children,  this 
amoums  to  a  total  collapse.  1  have  observed  this 
latter  phenomenon  in  a  very  large  minibtr  of  im- 
pacted foreign  bodies;  in  cases  where  the  end  of 
the  tul>e  is  not  directly  on  top  of  the  foreign  body, 
this  disappears  at  every  cougii.  and  only  appears 
again  with  the  next  inspiration. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  from  motiels  that  when  a  for- 
eign body  fills  the  tube  the  success  of  the  vis  a 
tergo  of  the  expiratory  efforts  is  largely  negatived 
by  this  diminution  in  the  lumen,  and  this  is  even 
more  the  case  when  the  res]iiratory  capabilities  r>f 
the  ]>eripheral  section  of  the  lungs  has  been  dam- 
aged. Coughing  has,  however,  another  injurioii'^ 
elTect— it  is  .ilways  followed  by  a  forced  inspira- 
tion, which  dilates  to  its  maximum  tlie  lumen  of  the 
air  pas.>;age;  and  this  dilatation,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pressure  of  the  ins])iratiiry  blast  and  with  the 
force  of  gravity,  provides  an  excellent  opiM)rtnnity 
for  the  farther  descent  of  the  foreign  body. 

In  practice  this  gradual  dcjwnward  progress, 
owing  ti>  the  valve-like  action  of  the  respiratory 
mechanism,  nmst  always  be  reckf)ned  with.  Meas- 
ures such  as  lowering  the  head  or  inverting  the  body 
are  usually  ajfplied  too  late  to  overcrtme  this  fat.il 
tendency. 

.\n  interesting  i>oinr  brought  <nn  in  (.iottstein's 
statistics  cpioted  above  is  that  foreign  lM)dies  which 
swell  up  readily  have  a  greatly  increased  chance  of 
l>eing  expelled  s|Kjntancously  after  tracheotomy  has 
lK.-en  jR-rformed.  1  cannot  bring  forward  any  di- 
rect evidence  in  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact, 
but  1  think  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  foreign  bodies  of  this  kind  find  tiieir 
way  back  through  the  larynx  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty owing  to  their  size.  T.eans.  which  are  in- 
sjiired  almost  without  excej)lion  by  children,  are  in 
themselves  relatively  very  large  foreign  bodies,  and 
become  quite  remarkably  so  on  account  of  the 
swelling  which  takes  place  within  them.  .Ndd  to 
this  the  relative  smallness  of  the  larynx  in  the  child, 
and  the  tendency  that  the  subglottic  si)acc  sihows 
to  inflammatory  swelling,  and  it  can  readily  In- 
understood  that  a  wide  opening  in  the  trachea 
forms  an  excellent  point  of  exit  for  the  foreign 
iKxIy  if  it  l)ccomes  im()acted.  To  show  that  such 
a  release  is  directly  promoted  by  tracheotomy,  the 
alteration  in  the  expectoration  mechanism  produced 
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by  it  must  be  considered.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  cough  loses  its  characteristic  nature 
of  an  explosion  when  the  glottis  fails  to  close 
properly,  and  therefore  the  dangerous  expiratory 
collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  is  diminished, 
although  the  real  expiratory  pressure  is  unaltered. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  the  greatest 
therapeutical  importance.  Another  point  that  is 
noteworthy  in  the  above  statistics  is  the  rarity  with 
which  pointed  or  hollow  bodies  are  spontaneously 
coughed  up,  compared  with  smooth  or  round 
bodies  (11  to  12  per  cent,  against  about  33  per 
cent.).  The  explanation  lies  partly  in  the  small 
surface  area  they  present  to  the  expiratory  blast, 
and  partly  in  their  long  shape.  Needles,  nails,  steel 
pens  and  the  like  almost  always  fall  with  their 
heavy — i.  e.,  their  blunt — end  foremost,  until  this 
is  arrested  at  some  point  lower  down.  The  posi- 
tion eventually  taken  up  depends  on  the  width  of 
the  bronchial  lumen,  and  is  a  more  oblique  one, 
with  the  point  of  the  object  resting  against  the  wall. 
Thus  the  position  is  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  an 
upward  movement;  and  even  if  this  does  happily 
occur,  there  is  always  a  probability  of  a  repeated 
arrest  at  the  various  angles  in  the  air  passages.  A 
large  number  of  general  and  special  causes  for  the 
retention  of  "acute"  foreign  bodies  is  therefore 
seen  to  exist,  and  in  the  next  section  it  will  be  fur- 
ther seen  that  the  organism  possesses  very  insuffi- 
cient means  for  expelling  "chronic"  foreign  bodies, 
or  for  rendering  them  harmless.  The  prognosis  of 
the  foreign  body  quoad  expulsionem  generally  be- 
comes worse  from  day  to  day.  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign bodies  which  are  firmly  impacted  and  obstruct 
the  lumen,  a  noticeable  swelling  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa  above  the  point  of  retention  may  be  ob- 
served after  a  few  hours,  and  this  markedly  in- 
creases the  difficulties  of  artificial  extraction.  If 
the  foreign  body  has  sharp  corners,  so  that  the  mu- 
cosa is  torn  by  it  at  every  respiratory  movement, 
granulations  appear  in  a  few  days,  or,  more  rarely, 
after  a  week  or  two.  These  increase  the  degree  of 
impaction,  and  also  render  bronchoscopic  extraction 
more  difficult,  owing  to  their  great  tendency  to 
bleed.  As  a  further  result  of  the  inflammatory  re- 
action, the  bronchial  wall  may  be  considerably 
altered,  and  a  scar  tissue  stenosis  may  form  above 
the  foreign  body,  and  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus 
become  almost  unrecognizable.  If  matters  progress 
as  far  as  this,  the  organism  is  deprived  of  its  last 
mode  of  action — i.  e.,  expulsion — owing  to  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  secretion  behind  the  foreign 
body.  The  pent-up  secretion  is  pathologically  in- 
creased,   becomes    purulent,    and    soon    leads    to 


bronchiectatic  dilatation,  which,  however,  does  not 
extend  usually  above  the  point  of  retention.  A  local 
destructive  process  by  which  the  foreign  body  might 
free  itself  is  so  rare  that  the  possibility  of  it  prac- 
tically plays  no  part." 

The  above  clear  exposition  of  Brunings  as  to 
the  causes  of  retention  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  a 
monograph  of  this  character.  In  connection  with 
it,  the  writer  wishes  to  mention  some  reports  of 
very  remarkable  expulsions  of  foreign  bodies  which 
have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time  and  which 
tend  to  upset  the  claims  of  certain  bronchoscopists 
that  retained  foreign  bodies  result  fatally  within 
two  to  five  years.  In  looking  over  the  literature  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  certain  observers  have 
recorded  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  had  lain 
in  the  trachea  or  bronchi  for  from  one  to  sixty 
years ;  all  recovered  after  removal  or  expulsion. 
Pieces  of  bone,  coins,  pins  and  nails  have  been 
found  in  the  air  passages  where  they  had  remained 
for  years  without  causing  symptoms. 

Symptomatology  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-pas- 
pages.  Usually  the  first  symptom  when  a  foreign 
body  is  inspired,  whether  it  lodges  in  the  larynx  or 
passes  into  the  trachea,  is  a  severe  coughing  spell 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  cyanosis.  If  the  object  is  large,  the  attack 
may  approach  suffocation  or  even  result  in  death 
before  medical  aid  can  be  secured.  The  writer  re- 
members the  case  of  a  drunken  man  who  attempted 
to  swallow  a  soft  crab  without  sufficient  mastica- 
tion ;  the  bolus  lodged  in  the  larynx  and  cyanosis 
rapidly  supervened.  Only  the  promptest  medical 
aid  saved  his  life.  In  another  case  which  came 
under  the  writer's  observation,  a  large  piece  of  ham 
slipped  over  the  epiglottis  and  lodged  in  the  eso- 
phagus. If  the  object  lodges  in  the  larynx,  the  first 
symptom  is  cough,  usually  violent  in  character,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  cyanosis.  In  the  case 
reported  above  of  a  piece  of  bone  which  lodged  be- 
tween the  cords,  the  symptoms  were  explosive  cough 
and  marked  cyanosis;  after  these  symptoms  sub- 
sided, the  patient  could  only  whisper  and  coughed 
occasionally,  but,  strange  to  say,  breathing  was  not 
afifected  as  late  as  four  days  after  the  accident.  If 
the  foreign  body  slips  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi, 
there  is  nearly  always  a  severe  paroxym  of  cough- 
ing, which  is  nature's  effort  to  exf>el  the  offender. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  cyanosis.  After  the  first 
paroxym  there  is  often  a  period  of  quiet,  which 
may  be  punctuated  with  an  occasional  cough ;  there 
may  not  be  any  symptoms  in  this  stage  which  would 
indicate  that  a  foreign  body  has  been  aspirated.    In 
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some  cases  symptoms  are  severe  from  the  begin- 
ning, such  as  severe  and  frequent  cough,  cyanosis, 
more  or  less  dyspnea  and  bloody  expectoration. 
Paroxysms  of  coughing  are  occasionally  so  pro- 
longed that  the  little  patient  is  rapidly  exhausted. 
In  the  next  stage,  which  varies  in  onset  from  a  few 
days  to  a  longer  period,  there  may  be  secretion  of 
large  quantities  of  frothy  blood-tinged  mucus  or 
fluid,  which  is  practically  always  swallowed  by  chil- 
dren and  vomited  in  the  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
One  case  has  been  reported  in  which  repeated  hem- 
orrhages were  observed  until  a  nail  which  had  been 
in  the  bronchus  two  years  was  coughed  up.  In 
most  cases  no  pain  is  complained  of;  in  a  patient 
seen  by  the  writer,  pain  was  experienced  as  the 
result  of  the  jolting  of  a  sleeping  car.  In  small 
foreign  bodies  no  increase  of  the  respirations  may 
be  noticed,  but  usually  sooner  or  later  this  symptom 
is  observed.  In  the  writer's  experience,  inspira- 
tion is  more  often  affected  than  expiration,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  bodies  which  have  the  faculty  of 
swelling,  such  as  beans,  grains  of  com,  etc.  Marked 
dyspnea  is  not  often  seen  unless  one  bronchus  is 
entirely  cut  off  and  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is 
surprising  how  well  the  patients  breathe.  Occa- 
sionally the  picture  presented  by  a  swollen  foreign 
body  is  distressing;  the  child  shows  all  the  evi- 
dences of  suffocation  in  that  he  assumes  a  sort  of 
crouching  position,  the  auxiliary  chest  muscles  are 
contracting,  the  entire  chest  is  heaving,  the  alac  nasi 
are  dilated,  the  face  has  an  anxious  expression  and 
the  skin  is  blue  from  the  deficient  aeration.  This 
stage  is,  of  course,  the  extreme  one  and  fortunately 
rarely  seen.  In  nearly  all  cases  fever  sooner  or 
later  makes  its  appearance  and  when  there  is  no 
history  of  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body,  the  ad- 
ditional symptoms  of  gradual  loss  of  weight,  cough, 
expectoration,  especially  of  blood-tinged  secretion, 
progressive  loss  of  strength,  night  sweats,  increase 
of  respiration,  shortness  of  breath  make  a  perfect 
picture  of  tuberculosis.  It  should  be  rememl)ered, 
however,  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  that  in  for- 
eign bodies  alone,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  found  in 
the  sputum,  so  that  the  combination  of  a  part  or 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  symptoms  without  the 
presence  of  bacilli  should  always  arouse  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  foreign  body.  Such  cases  have  rc{)catedly 
been  diagnosed  as  tuberculosis  and  the  patient  given 
treatment  for  that  disease.  Tlie  writer  has  recently 
heard  of  a  case  in  one  of  our  leading  hospitals 
which  illustrates  the  tnith  of  the  above  statement. 
.'\  child  was  admitted  with  most  of  the  symptoms 
enumerated  above ;  she  was  examined  and  a  diagno- 
sis of  tuberculosis  made :  A'-ray  pictures  taken  an- 


tero-posteriorly  threw  no  light  on  the  case.  After 
having  had  treatment  for  some  time  she  was  taken 
to  another  hospital  and  the  Roentgenologist  took 
pictures  antero-posteriorly  and  laterally  witli  the  re- 
sult that  a  closed  safety  pin  was  located  in  the 
trachea.  The  removal  of  the  foreign  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Such 
cases  are  not  uncommon.  In  cases  where  the  for- 
eign body  is  small,  quite  often  there  may  be  no 
symptoms  for  a  long  time  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
object  has  remained  quiescent  for  many  years.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Kcllock,  the  inspiration  of  a 
bean  caused  suffocative  paroxysms  of  twenty  min- 
utes, after  which  there  was  a  period  of  quiescence 
for  fifteen  hours;  severe  pains  in  the  chest  then 
came  on  accompanied  by  syanosis,  dyspnea  and 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  Chest  examination  showed 
impaired  resonance,  feeble  respiratory  murmur,  de- 
ficient expansion  and  moist  rales  over  the  entire  left 
lung,  which  indicated  obstruction  of  the  left  main 
bronchus.  In  a  case  reported  by  Compared,  a  boy, 
7  years  old,  aspirated  a  piece  of  husk.  Paroxysms 
of  suffocative  coughing  were  followed  by  fever, 
chills  and  pain  in  the  left  chest.  The  paroxysms 
were  accompanied  by  bloody,  then  purulent,  fetid 
expectoration.  As  was  to  be  expected,  llie  A'-ray 
picture  showed  nothing.  When  the  bronchoscope 
was  passed,  large  quantities  of  pus  were  found  and 
during  the  examination  the  husk  was  found  in  the 
lumen  of  the  bronchoscope  probably  washed  up  by 
the  pus.  In  a  case  reported  by  Clayton,  a  boy,  12 
years  old,  had  chills,  fever  and  cough  with  ex- 
p>cctoration  of  blood  from  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
right  bronchi  by  a  peanut.  Recovery  without  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  resulted  from  the  breaking  up 
and  coughing  out  of  the  particles  of  the  foreign 
body.  The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
too  much  dependence  must  not  be  put  upon  lack  of 
symptoms ;  the  most  difficult  cases  to  diagnose  are 
those  which  show  practically  no  symptoms  or  pos- 
sibly a  slight  cough.  In  such  cases  if  there  is  a 
possible  history  of  the  aspirition  of  a  foreign  body, 
the  A'-ray  should  be  used,  and  if  this  fails  to  give 
information  as  it  will  in  certain  substances,  one  is 
justified  in  making  a  careful  bronchoscopic  examina- 
tion. 

Physual  exaniinalion.  The  examination  of  the 
chest  physically  yields  valuable  information,  pro- 
vided the  suspected  foreign  lx)dy  is  large  enough 
to  cause  any  material  obstniction.  Thus  a  body 
which  swells,  as  a  bean  for  instance,  may  practic- 
ally close  a  main  bronchus  in  a  child,  or  a  smaller 
rounded  object  may  cut  off  the  air  from  an  area 
supplied  by  a  smaller  bronchus ;  in  such  cases  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  determine  that  air  does  not  reach 
the  lung.  In  other  cases  where  the  object  is  small 
and  pointed  like  a  pin  or  hollow  or  perforated  like 
a  bead,  considerable  air  may  enter  the  lung  so  that 
auscultation  may  not  be  of  much  help  as  far  as  the 
mere  cutting  off  of  air  is  concerned.  If  the  bron- 
chus obstructed  be  very  small,  no  information  can 
be  gotten  from  the  physical  examination  because  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  lung  undergo  a  sort  of  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  or  dilatation  which  over- 
shadow, so  to  speak,  the  affected  area.  If  the  ob- 
struction is  in  one  of  the  larger  bronchi,  according 
to  the  site  and  grade  of  obstruction,  there  will  be 
dullness,  diminished  or  absent  vesicular  murmur, 
diminished  fremitus  and  possibly  limitation  of  chest 
movement  on  the  affected  side.  If  the  lung  around 
the  obstructed  area  is  dilated,  percussion  will  not 
give  much  information  of  value,  if  one  find  normal 
resonance  with  absent  vescular  murmur  and  other 
symptoms,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  strongly 
suggested.  If  the  obstruction  is  great,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  may  be  raised  in  pitch ;  the  same 
thing  happens  if  the  object  is  a  bean  or  a  grain  of 
corn  from  swelling  of  the  body.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Angeleis,  in  which  the  foreign  body  happened  to 
be  a  whistle  in  the  right  bronchus,  a  whistling 
sound  produced  by  the  rushing  of  the  air  current 
was  heard  15  metres  from  the  chest  wall.  Sooner 
or  later  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  will  set 
up  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchus ;  then  subcrepitant  rales  will  be  heard  over 
the  affected  area.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
mentioned  signs  that  physical  examination  is  of 
great  help  in  some  cases  and  of  doubtful  value  in 
others. 

Pathological  chancjes  produced  by  forciijii  bodies. 
It  can  be  readily  understood  that  if  a  bronchus  is 
occluded  by  a  foreign  body,  the  adjacent  and  even 
remote  lung  areas  will  undergo  a  compensating 
dilatation  with  the  formation  of  a  vicarious  emphy- 
sema, which  is  due  to  the  yielding  of  the  walls  of 
the  smaller  bronchi,  the  bronchioles  and  the  lung 
alveoli.  When  obstruction  is  only  partial,  the  air 
passes  in  and  distends  the  bronchi  and  fills  the 
alveoli,  but  air  cannot  pass  out  as  well  because  of 
the  obstruction  and  the  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  with  the  result  that  the  walls 
are  stretched  or  dilated.  Soon  the  muscular  layers 
of  the  walls  lose  their  tone  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  and  the  walls  themselves  are 
weakened  so  that  they  can  no  longer  resist  the  force 
of  the  air  pressure.  If  complete  obstruction  occurs 
so  that  no  air  can  get  into  the  affected  area,  collapse 
of  that  part  of  the  lung  or  atelectasis  follows;  this 


is  followed  quickly  by  bronchiectasis  because  the 
inflammation  extends  from  the  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  foreign  body  to  the  atelectatic  mem- 
brane which  is  still  supplied  with  blood.  Tlie  in- 
flammatory area  naturally  leads  to  increased  secre- 
tion in  the  collapsed  lung.  According  to  Lichtheim 
this  form  of  bronchiectasis  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
flammatory process  within  a  partially  atelectatic 
lung.  I  f  there  is  no  inflammation,  no  bronchiec- 
tasis takes  ])lace  and  the  air  is  simply  absorbed  in 
about  24  hours.  In  the  beginning  the  inflammatory 
process  is  localized  around  the  affected  bronchus 
at  the  site  of  the  foreign  body  but  it  soon  extends 
to  the  lung  vesicles,  producing  the  essential  changes 
(if  a  1  ro.ichopneumonia  with  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  n  embrane,  localized  consolidations,  bron- 
chiectasis, jjleurisy,  exudative  or  plastic,  and  atelec- 
tasis ;  the  diseased  process  does  not  tend  to  resolve 
so  long  as  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed  or 
coughed  up  but  becomes  an  interstitial  pneumonia 
with  abscess  formation  in  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.  The  abscess  may  connect  with  the  af- 
fected bronchus  from  the  beginning  of  its  forma- 
tion or  it  may  form  at  a  distance  and  perforate  into 
the  bronchus.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
the  foreign  substance  has  been  expelled  with  the 
pus  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  One  of  the 
end  products'  of  a  bronchopneumonia  due  to  for- 
eign bodies  is  the  gangrenous  degeneration  of  the 
inflammatory  products.  Such  a  process  may  affect 
a  part  of  the  lung  previously  healthy  and  give  rise 
to  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  breath,  expectora- 
tion of  shreds  of  necrosing  lung  tissue  and  possibly 
hemorrhage  which  is  present  in  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cases  and  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  death. 
.\s  a  result  of  the  pluritis,  empyema  may  form 
or  it  may  possibly  be  caused  by  perforation  of  the 
lung  bv  the  abscess  or  the  foreign  body  or  both. 
In  such  cases  the  foreign  body  lies  free  in  the  tho- 
rax. In  one  case  an  autopsy  showed  a  body  in  an 
empyema  thirteen  years  after  aspiration.  Pneumo- 
thorax may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  lung  perfo- 
ration ;  the  same  condition  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  the  strain  upon  the  unaiTected  lung  by  vio- 
lent coughing  efforts  in  impacted  foreign  bodies. 
Usually,  however,  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the 
thorax  with  the  formation  of  pyopneumothorax. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Ast,  a  girl,  four  years  old, 
aspirated  a  pebble ;  this  was  followed  by  adhesive 
pleurisy  with  serious  broncho-pneumonia  and  per- 
foration with  pneumothorax  on  the  eleventh  day. 
When  a  foreign  body  is  removed  or  coughed  up, 
the  pathological  processes  quickly  clear  up  even 
though  they  may  have  existed  a  long  time.     Tf  the 
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•lainniatory  products  undergo  cicatrization,  there 
^ctrtns  to  be  no  material  damage  to  the  function  of 
the  hing.     In  those  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  which 
removal   was   successfully   accomplished   after   the 
lapse  of  years,  the  patients  have  made  excellent  re- 
veries from  so-called  tubercular  infections. 
Pttujnosis  of  foreign  bodies.     In  arriving  at  a 
rrect  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  the  .r-ray,  the 
.  tory  is  of  the  first  importance.     In  most  cases 
occurring  in  children,  the  mother  or  the  nurse  is 
usually  able  to  give  a  definite  history  of  the  for- 
eign body's  having  been  "swallowed."    The  mother 
has  seen  the  child  place  the  object  in  the  mouth 
and  l)cforc  she  had  time  to  remove  it,  symptoms  of 
coughing,  choking,  or  cyanosis  have  appeared.  With 
such  a  history  in  children,  there  is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  a  foreign  body  has  lodged  in  the  respira- 
tory tract  or  in  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus,  for 
pressure  against   the  trachea   in   this   location   may 
;  tse  the  symptoms  enumerated  above.     In  older 
uldren,  history  may  not  be  of  any  assistance,  for 
the  child  with  the  natural  fear  of  having  an  opera- 
tion will  not  give  any  infonnation  of  having  aspi- 
rated a  foreign  body,  esjKJcially  if  it  is  so  small  as 
not   to  cause    immediate   or   prominent    symptoms, 
iults  will  as  a  rule  give  a  very  definite  history 
what  has  happened;  if  the  symptoms  arc  alarm- 
:;.  as  is  often  the  case,  they  immediately  consult  a 
iiysician.      In    some    cases,   however,    the    foreign 
body  slips  between  the  vocal  cords  and  does  not 
cause  much  trouble,  especially  if  it  is  small,  and 
here  history  does  not  help  in  the  diagnosis.     It  is 
probably  true  that  the  majority  of  foreign  bodies  do 
not  cause  severe  symptoms  at  the  time ;  the  lung 
conditions  which  come  on  some  time  later  are  se- 
rious.    In  adults  it  will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  the 
latients  had  the  object  between   the  teeth   and   in 
•cnipting  to  talk  or  with  the  desire  to  cough  or 
ceze,   it   disappeared   down   the   throat.     If    prcj- 
imced   chest  symptoms  are  present,  one   is   jus- 
;  ed  in  making  a  bronchoscopic  examination.     In 
.)se  cases  in  which  the  foreign  IkkIv  is  very  small 
111  no  definite  history  of  having  "swallowed"  it 
.:i  l>e  obtained,  a  probable  diagnftsis  can  lie  made 
r  <m  the  one-sided  chest  symptoms  which  are  al- 
lost  sure  to  come  on  sooner  or  later. 
Prognosis   of   foreign    bodies.     Though    foreign 
Ixidies  in  rarer  cases  may  remain  in  the  respiratory 
•r.ict  many  years  without  causing  serious  symptoms, 
itients  do  not  often  live   longer  than  twr.  years 
'     :t   serious  impairment  of  health.     In   some 
c  patient  succumlw  quickly  to  septic  pneu- 
tii.i     The  writer  knows  of  a  case  in  which  pneu- 
.>nia  killed  in  three  weeks  after  the  aspiration  of 


a  peanut.  Since  the  introduction  of  bronchoscopy, 
the  outlook  in  these  cases  is  much  more  favorable 
than  formerly.  If  the  bronchoscopist  can  get  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  aspiration  of  the  for- 
eign l)ody,  removal  is  not  attended  witli  great  dif- 
ficulty as  a  rule;  if,  however,  septic  symptoms  have 
developed  from  the  prolonged  presence  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  prognosis  is  worse.  It  may  be  said  that  as 
a  general  rule  the  prognosis  of  foreign  bodies  is 
very  good,  i)rovided  the  patient  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  bronchoscopist.  In  a  few  cases  of 
small,  straight  pins,  attempts  at  removal  will  not  be 
successful  because  the  object  passes  down  into  a 
tertiary  bronchus  or  even  lower,  where  it  cannot 
be  reached. 

Indications  for  trachco-bronchosipoy.  1.  For- 
eign bodies,  if  known  to  be  in  the  respirator)'  tract, 
or.-if  from  the  symptoms  are  suspected,  should  de- 
mand an  immediate  bronchoscopy.  The  operation 
is  comparatively  safe  in  skilled  iiands,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  make  the  examination  and  find  nothing 
than  to  remain  in  doubt.  2.  Obscure  dysjjuea.  Any 
difficulty  in  breathing,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  other  causes,  calls  for  a  bronchoscopic  examina- 
tion. The  ditTercnt  pathological  conditions  which 
mav  lead  to  dyspnea  have  been  enumerated  above 
and  need  not  be  reix-alcd  here.  In  one  interesting 
case  of  dyspnea  in  a  child,  Jackson  found  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thymus  gland,  the  removal  of  which 
cured  the  patient.  3.  Obstinate  cough.  The  writer 
makes  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  trachea  an<l  bronchi 
in  every  case  of  persistent  cough  which  has  not 
yielded  to  the  usual  remedies.  Cases  have  been 
mentioned  above  which  show  the  importance  of 
routine  examination.  4.  !^pasmodic  asthma.  The 
usual  methods  of  treatment  for  this  <lisease  are  so 
hopeless  that  the  writer  believes  bronchoscopy 
should  be  tried  in  every  case  which  does  not  yield 
to  treatment.  Statistics  show  that  it  olTers  the  only 
hope  in  many  cases.  3.  The  removal  of  small  tu- 
mors of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  and  s|K'cimens 
from  large  tumors  for  microscopic  examination. 
These  operations  can  be  performed  at  the  time  that 
the  diagnosis  is  made.  The  writer  always  has  for- 
ceps handy  in  ever>-  bronchoscopic  examination  ;  in 
a  few  cases  this  precaution  has  saved  the  necessity 
for  a  second  passage  of  the  tube.  (<  In  the  treat- 
ment of  stenosis  of  the  trachea  an<l  bronchi.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  ease  with  which  such 
conditions  can  Ije  trcate<l  through  the  broncho- 
.scope.  Conditions  which  formerly  were  necessarily 
fatal  l)ecausc  there  was  no  way  of  reaching  them 
arc  now  amenable  to  successful  treatment.  If  the 
stenosis   cannot   be   aired,   the   life   of   the   patient 
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can  often  be  prolonged  some  years.  7.  Jackson 
has  given  another  indication  in  the  removal  of  thick 
secretion  in  certain  cases.  Adults  are  usually  able 
to  cough  secretions  up,  but  in  children,  weakened 
by  illness,  excessive  or  thick  secretion  will  cause 
them  to  drown  in  their  own  secretions,  according 
to  Jackson.  In  these  cases,  bronchoscopy  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  getting  rid  of  this  danger. 

Contra-indications  to  tracheo-bronchoscopy. 
These  are  practically  the  same  as  for  direct  laryn- 
goscopy and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  one  should  be  even  more  care- 
ful in  his  selection  of  patients  for  bronchoscopy 
because  the  examination  is  longer  and  a  greater 
strain  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  than  direct 
laryngoscopy,  which  takes  only  a  few  minutes  in 
most  cases. 

Dangers  of  tracheo-bronchoscopy.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  examination  under  local  anesthesia 
or  without  anesthesia  of  any  kind  is  practically 
without  danger.  Most  bronchoscopists  teach  that 
if  one  can  get  the  bronchoscope  in  the  trachea  there 
is  no  danger  of  suffocation.  They  claim  that  the 
greatest  danger  is  in  passing  the  tube  into  the  tra- 
chea when  the  patient  is  under  general  anesthesia. 
The  writer  wishes  to  say  that  he  considers  every 
step  of  the  procedure  dangerous  to  a  certain  extent 
and  that  he  never  undertakes  an  examination  under 
local  or  general  anesthesia  without  seeing  that  a 
stout  tongue  depressor,  mouth  forceps  and  a  tra- 
cheotomy set  are  within  reach.  For  some  years  in 
passing  the  bronchoscope  hundreds  of  times  he  had 
no  trouble.  Then  two  accidents  which  happened 
in  a  short  period  of  time  proved  to  him  that  one 
must  always  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  in  tube 
work.  Strange  to  say,  both  of  these  accidents 
happened  with  the  bronchoscope  in  the  trachea  in 
examinations  under  local  anesthesia.  They  were 
so  sudden  and  so  unusual,  they  will  be  described. 
In  a  nervous  girl,  25  years  old,  there  had  been  a 
stubborn  cough  and  expectoration  of  long  standing. 
Nothing  was  found  in  nose,  throat,  or  lungs  to  ac- 
count of  the  trouble,  so  a  bronchoscopic  examina- 
tion was  decided  upon.  At  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, after  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine 
(1/8  gr.)  and  atropine  (1/150  gr.),  she  was  ex- 
amined in  the  sitting  position  under  alypin  anes- 
thesia. The  larynx  was  large  and  the  bronchoscope 
was  passed  without  difficulty.  Aside  from  slight 
nervousness  the  patient  stood  the  procedure  well. 
The  writer  had  located  the  diseased  condition  in 
the  trachea  and  was  preparing  to  make  an  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  when,  without  warning, 


the  patient  began  to  shake  and  became  cyanotic. 
It  looked  as  if  she  were  having  a  nervous  attack 
and,  if  the  tube  were  removed  promptly,  she  would 
recover  immediately.  When  the  writer  attempted 
to  withdrawn  the  tube,  he  found  that  the  patient 
had  shut  down  on  it  with  her  teeth.  He  called  to 
her  to  open  her  mouth,  and  when  she  did  not  do  so, 
he  realized  that  she  was  unconscious.  In  the  mean- 
time she  was  becoming  more  and  more  cyanotic. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  hold  her  head  back ;  Dr. 
William  Caspari,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
rushed  up  and  forced  her  mouth  open  so  that  the 
tube  could  be  withdrawn.  The  patient  was  then 
lowered  to  the  floor,  as  blue  as  indigo,  without 
pulse  or  respiration.  To  all  appearances  she  was 
dead.  Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to  and 
strychnine,  whisky,  and  digalin  given  hypodermi- 
cally.  With  this  treatment  the  patient  showly  ral- 
lied and  in  an  hour  was  almost  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  weakness  which  kept  her 
in  bed  two  days.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 
assistance  of  Drs.  Caspari,  Reckard,  and  Dodd,  re- 
covery would  not  have  been  possible.  Careful  in- 
quiry failed  to  bring  out  similar  attacks.  The  pa- 
tient had  a  spasm  of  all  the  chest  muscles,  which 
entirely  shut  off  respiration.  With  the  tube  in  the 
trachea,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  suffocation  could 
have  been  caused  by  anything  else. 

The  second  case  was  a  man  who  had  submitted  to 
bronchoscopy  a  number  of  times  without  difficulty 
of  any  kind.  He  was  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
and  did  not  mind  the  use  of  cocaine  in  more  than 
the  average  quantity.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
9-millimeter  bronchoscope  was  in  his  trachea,  he 
suddenly  fell  off  the  stool  and  became  cyanotic.  As 
in  the  first  case,  unconsciousness  came  quickly.  In 
this  case  there  was  a  tracheotomy  wound  and  he 
was  never  in  the  condition  of  the  first  patient.  He 
was  placed  on  the  floor,  with  pulse  and  respiration 
gone.  The  same  measures  were  adopted  as  in  the 
first  case  and  he  soon  recovered  consciousness.  ?Ie 
was  put  to  bed  and  the  next  day  was  perfectly  well, 
but  could  not  recall  anything  that  had  happened. 
In  both  of  these  patients  the  tube  was  in  the  trachea 
and  both  were  breathing  naturally  and  were  ap- 
parently in  good  condition  when,  without  warning, 
the  chest  muscles  seemed  to  become  paralyzed,  the 
pulse  stopped  almost  instantly  and  extreme  cyanosis 
came  on.  Both  patients  looked  as  if  they  had  lost 
all  oxygen  in  their  lungs  in  the  space  of  a  minute. 
The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  explain  the  con- 
ditions to  his  own  satisfaction.  Both  patients 
looked  as  if  they  were  dead  and  only  the  promptest 
work   saved   their  lives.     Since   these  accidents   a 
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bronchoscopic  examination  is  never  undertaken  by 
the  writer  without  having  everything  handy. 

I'lig  z-alui  of  the  Roentgen  ray  i<t  diagnosing 
foreign  bodies.  While  .r-ray  pictures  arc  of  great 
value  in  foreign  bodies  in  tiie  trachea  and  bronchi, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  method  lias  its  lim- 
itations. There  are  many  substances  which  cast  no 
shadow  in  the  x-ray  picture,  and  it  has  probably 
been  tlie  experience  of  all  broiichoscopists  that  oc- 
casionally false  shadows  will  be  interpreted  as  for- 
eign bodies.  In  the  writer's  experience  only  an 
expert  Roentgenologist  can  read  pictures  intelli- 
gently. Killian's  statistics  show  that  a  little  less 
than  half  of  all  foreign  bodies  will  be  seen  in  the 
.r-ray  picture.  Practically  all  metal  objects  will 
l)c  seen :  stone,  glass,  mineral,  porcelain  objects  will 
generally  be  recognized;  bones,  teeth,  bone  buttons 
are  seen  in  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  cases ;  nut- 
shells, cherry-stones,  plum-stones,  horn,  horn  but- 
tons, etc.,  are  generally  recognizable ;  pieces  of 
meat,  or  fruit,  berries,  soft  fruit  kernels,  organic 
substances  are  not  recognizable.  On  the  other 
hand.  Burger  reports  100  foreign  bodies,  78  of 
which  were  located  with  the  .r-ray.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  a  careful  observer  like  Killian  is  cor- 
rect in  his  estimiLle.  When  pictures  are  made  all 
clothing  should  be  removed  from  the  chest  because 
pins,  buckles,  etc.,  in  the  clothing  will  lead  to  false 
conclusions.  In  restless  children  and  patients  with 
marked  dyspnea,  the  fluoroscope  is  of  great  value, 
'  f-caus*,  through  it,  moving  objects  can  be  seen. 

In  a  few  cases  the  fluoroscope  has  l)een  used  as  a 
means  of  directing  the  forceps  to  grasp  the  foreign 
body,  and  some  operators  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
more  useful  in  selected  cases  than  the  lighted  bron- 
choscope. The  straight  method  of  examining  the 
larynx  is  so  simple  that  the  writer  d'K-s  not  think  it 
necessary  to  take  a  radiograph  in  suspected  cases 
of  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  If,  however,  edema 
or  swelling  prevents  a  good  view,  the  picture  is  of 
value.  Further  down  the  picture  should  always  be 
taken,  t>ecause  in  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject is  not  known  and  even  if  not  visible  itself, 
there  may  be  inflammatory  changes  which  will  help 
in  the  diacii"sis.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
radi')cr.T[>hy  is  very  valuable  when  it  gives  a  posi- 
tive result,  but  of  no  value  when  the  result  is  nega- 
tive. 

{To  bf  fonliHutd.) 


A  METHOD  OF  LUNG  DECORTICATION  IN 

CHRONIC  RECURRING  EMPYEMA. 

Vincent  Anthony  Lapenta,  M.  D., 

I.S'DIANAFOLIS,    IND. 


It  is  wrong  to  perform  any  radical  operation  for 
an  ulcer  of  the  tongtie  without  preliminary  micro- 
scopical examination.  Ginical  symptoms,  no  mat- 
ter how  tvnir.nl   .nre  often  misleading. 


The  problem  of  dealing  with  empyemas  of  the 
recurring  type  has  for  many  years  taxed  the  inge- 
nuity of  surgeons  the  world  over. 

The  injection  of  foreign  substances  to  obliterate 
the  large  suppurating  cavity  has  been  tried,  uiily  to 
be  abandoned  as  a  failure.  The  injection  of  num- 
erous substances  in  the  hope  of  closing  the  cavity 
by  adhesions,  has  also  been  given  up,  as  it  always 
failed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Estlander  and  Schede  employed  as  a  radical 
measure,  in  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the  ])lcura, 
the  resection  of  ribs,  usually  4  or  5,  and,  subse- 
quently sinking  the  soft  parts  against  the  collapsed 
lung. 

The  factors  preventing  the  closing  of  the  sup- 
purating pleura  are  chiefly  the  thickening  and  hard- 
ening of  the  pleural  membranes. 

Proliferation  of  inelastic  connective  tissue  makes 
of  the  visceral  pleura  a  very  unyielding  wall,  elTect- 
ually  preventing  the  lung  from  expanding  and  oblit- 
erating the  cavity. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  injection  o£ 
any  substance  can  never  bring  about  a  closure  of 
the  cavity.  The  Estlander  and  Schede  operations 
are  exceedingly  objectionable,  in  that  they  deform 
the  chest  to  a  horrible  degree  and  because  they  per- 
petuate the  collapsed  condition  of  the  lung. 

An  operation  tliat  would  both  positively  cure  the 
chronic  empyema  and  at  the  same  time  restore  the 
lung  to  function  can  certainly  be  considered  ideal. 
The  attempts  to  evolve  this  ideal  have  been  numer- 
ous and  have  in  a  general  way  been  successful, 
some  more  than  others.  The  main  objection  has 
been  the  somewhat  high  mortality  and  the  fre- 
quency of  lung  laceration  and  perplexing  hemorr- 
hage attending  some  of  the  methods  in  vogue. 

De  Lorme  and  Biondi  in  the  operation  of  decor- 
tication employ  a  large  thoracoplastic  window 
through  which  they  decorticate  the  underlying  col- 
lap.'ied  lung  of  its  thick  binding  pleura,  by  incising 
and  carefully  tearing  it  off  with  the  fingers.  Usual- 
ly the  lung  (|iiickly  expands,  filling  the  cavity,  and 
the  bleeding  is  more  or  less  insiKnifioant,  but  it  docs 
happen,  not  infrequently,  that  the  lung  fails  to  ex- 
pand quickly  and  sufficiently  and  then  we  have  to 
contend  with  a  large  bleeding  area,  which  unkindly 
responds  to  our  cfTorts. 

Lund,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  lung  decorti- 
cation a  great  deal  of  attention,  employs  the  rib  re- 
section to  secure  the  route  of  approach  to  the  lung 
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and  peels  off  the  pleura  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  De  Lorme ;  but  he  takes  extreme  care  in 
freeing  the  lung  from  any  adhesions  that  may  be 
preventing  expansion,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
sort to  packing  of  the  cavity,  relying  on  the  lung 
exercises  to  complete  the  expansion,  reducing  the 
packing  day  by  day  and  thereby  securing  a  gradual 
distention. 

The  extensiveness  of  these  methods  and  their 
attending  high  mortality,  led  me  to  evolve  a  more 
simple  and  less  formidable  procedure. 

A  thoracoplastic  window  of  moderate  size  is 
made  and  the  most  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  is 
sought.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  this 
area  through  the  thickness  of  the  pleura  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  especially  designed  spatula,  the  pleura 
is  detached  from  the  lung  proper  for  an  area  of  3 
or  4  inches,  but  is  not  stripped  from  the  lung. 

The  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and  parietal 
pleura  must  be  separated.  This  being  done,  the 
entire  pleura  covering  the  collapsed  lung  is  then  in- 
cised by  numerous  cuts  throughout  the  collapsed 
portion  and  detached  as  before  by  the  aid  of  the 
spatula  and  finger  but  not  stripped  off  and  re- 
moved. 

The  expanding  lung  pressing  against  its  own  vis- 
ceral covering  will  thus  securely  prevent  the  bleed- 
ing that  is  so  prominent  with  the  other  methods. 
At  the  same  time  the  expansion  is  not  all  retarded 
by  the  formation  of  an  intrathoracic  clot,  as  often 
happens  in  the  cases  in  which  typical  decortication 
is  done.  The  liability  of  infecting  the  lung  tissue 
is  with  this  method  obviously  diminished  and  prin- 
cipally the  adhesions  between  lung  tissue  and  parie- 
tal pleura  are  effectively  prevented. 

It  is  these  adhesions  that  give  the  patients  cured 
of  empyema  the  dull  persistent  pleuritic  pain  that 
annoys  them  almost  constantly. 

In  avoiding  the  decortication  proper  and  its  at- 
tendant bleeding  the  shock  is  very  much  minimized 
and  the  mortality  diminished. 

The  after-treatment  in  these  cases  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  operation.  Breathing  exercises 
are  very  essential  and  should  be  instituted  as  soon 
as  the  wound  is  healed.  The  two-bottle  apparatus 
is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means  of 
carrying  on  the  lung  gymnastics. 

The  liability  of  pneumothorax  occurring  in  these 
cases,  either  at  the  operation  or  in  the  first  few 
days  following  it,  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  rib 
resection  for  drainage,  as  there  is  with  decortica- 
tion practically  no  cavity  that  may  fill  up  with  air. 

In  all  cases  that  I  have  applied  this  type  of  decor- 
tication the  results  have  been  excellent.     I  wish  to 


make  very  plain  that  the  results  that  I  have  obtained 
w-ith  the  method  of  De  Lorme  and  Biondi  have  been 
equally  as  good  as  with  my  own  method.  The  only 
points  of  preference  that  I  could  claim  for  the  pro- 
cedure here  advocated  is  that  it  diminishes  the 
shock,  prevents  profuse  bleeding,  lessens  the  liabil- 
ity of  infection  and  thus  lowers  the  mortality  rate 
of  a  formidable  operation. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  where  my  method  would 
prove  insufficient. 

Where  the  hyperplasia  of  the  pleura  is  advanced 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  thickness  of  this  mem- 
brane is  of  one  inch  or  more,  I  believe  that  the 
radical  decortication,  by  De  Lorme's  technic,  is  the 
procedure  of  choice.  For  the  control  of  the  hemorr- 
hage, I  advise  that  the  tamponade  be  made  very 
loosely,  and  removed  on  the  ne.xt  day.  Secondary 
bleeding,  if  it  occurs,  will,  in  most  instances,  be 
very  insignificant. 

Lung  decortication,  when  properly  carried  out. 
is  the  only  positive  remedy  we  possess  in  the  radical 
cure  of  chronic  recurring  empyema. 


A     SIMPLIFIED     APPAR.\TUS     FOR     PER- 
FORMING PYELOGRAPHY. 
H.  W.  E.  Walther,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases 
in  the  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine ; 
Visiting    Assistant     Genito-Urinary 
Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


The  cognizance  of  the  exact  anatomical  and  path- 
ological state  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  before 
operation  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  of  re- 
cent years  Voelcker  and  von  Lichtenberg  were  led 
to  devise  a  method  for  obtaining  the  outline  of  these 
two  urinary  structures  by  filling  the  renal  pelvis 
and  ureter  with  a  solution  opaque  to  the  X-rays  and 
then  taking  a  radiogram.  The  agent  in  common 
use  in  carrying  out  this  procedure  is  collargol  in 
solutions  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent., 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  corpulency  of  the  indi- 
vidual— very  obese  patients  requiring  more  con- 
centrated solutions  than  thin  subjects.  It  still  re- 
mains a  disputed  question  among  urological  author- 
ities as  to  whether  or  not  collargol  per  se  exerts  any 
harmful  effect  upon  the  kidney.  Braasch,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  who  has  probably  done  more  of  this 
work  than  any  other  American  urologist,  recently 
reported  a  series  of  1,000  cases  in  which  pyelo- 
graphy had  been  performed  without  one  fatality  or 
permanent  injury. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  that,  in 
performing  pyelography,  the  graznty  method  of  em- 
ploying collargol   (and  solutions  of  similar  opaque 
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agents')  should  ahi-ays  be  the  one  of  selection. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  several  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  literature  recently  criticising 
this  diagnostic  procedure  as  being  not  without  dan- 
gerous sequelae,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  disastrous  results  en- 
sued, the  injection  with  a  hand  syringe  plus  pres- 
sure was  the  method  employed,  and  where  the  in- 
jection under  pressure  was  not  the  method  fol- 
lowed, it  could  not  l)e  proven  that  the  kidneys  were 
not  irreparably  damaged  before  the  collargol  was 
used.  Straussman  has  contributed  an  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  has  shown  that 
the  introduction  of  collargol  solutions  zi-ithout  pres- 
sure would  cause  no  deleterious  changes  in  the  kid- 
ney. His  work  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the 
c.xiHrri mental  work  of  Eiscndrath  and  Schnoor; 
their  results  demonstrating  that  the  injection  of 
collargol  with  the  nrdinary  jjravity  method  has 
practically  no  b.nd  efTect  upon  the  renal  paren- 
chvma. 


Pyelography  should  always  be  undertaken  cau- 
tiously. The  procedure  is  accom()anied  with  a  cer- 
tain fxrcentage  ni  tlanger  in  the  hands  i>t  the  in- 
experienced and  should  therefore  be  entrusted  only 
to  tho.se  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technic  of  this 
ojK-ration.  Furthennore,  it  had  better  be  employed 
only  by  those  in  a  position  to  practice  it  assiduously 
in  carefully  selected  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  cases 
in  which  an  exploratory  operation  would  otherwise 
seem  necessary.  It  is  probably  better  to  inject  only 
one  kidney  (the  affected  one  l  unless  a  bilateral 
condition  is  existent.  It  is  certainly  not  advisable. 
as  Ki«ld  has  shown,  to  fill  the  same  kidney  on  three 
or  four  occasions  with  strong  solutions. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Thomas  descriU-d  an 
apparatus  for  performing  pyelography  and  also  for 
iavaging  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  and  the  ureters. 
His  instrument  is  a  modified  I'oehm  salvarsan  ap- 
paratus, and  while  it  no  doubt  proved  successful 
in  his  hands.  u>  me  it  presents  two  serious  objec- 
li€>ns — first,  in  tliat  it  cannot  be  considered  wholly 
without  complications,  and  second,  the  cost  of  such 
an  app.nratu.*  is  no  little  item 

The  -gravity  ap|>arattis  which  I  have  devised, 
here  ilhistraled.  is  commendable  in  making  pyclo- 


granis  primarily  because  of   its  simplicity   in   con- 
struction atid  its  ease  uf  manipulation. 

[)ES(.K1I'THIN    OK    .M'P.AKATfS 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  metal  frame  sliaped 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  T.  the  arms  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame  being  fitted  with  L"  shajjed  clamps 
which  are  made  to  hold  two  .^0  c.c.  burets.  The 
burets  1  use  are  improvisations,  being  originally  the 
barrels  of  two  50  c.c.  Triumjili  syringes.  These 
cylinders  are  marked  in  graduations  of  cubic  centi- 
meters from  I  to  50,  so  that  the  actual  capacity  uf 
the  ki<lney  pelvis  and  ureter  can  be  ascertained. 
Attached  to  the  lower  end  of  each  buret  is  a  ])iece 
of  rubber  tubing  of  small  caliber.  4  feet  long,  and 
to  the  distal  en<l  of  the  tubing  is  attached  the  small 
metal,  funnel-shaped  ureter  catheter  ti])  with  stop- 
cock combined.  These  tips  are  of  such  size  as  to 
fit  any  ureteral  catheter  and  the  corrugations  wliich 
encircle  these  tijis  pos.sess  the  added  advantage  of 
grasping  the  catheter  in  a  firm  grip  when  the  two 
are  connected.  The  stop-cock  being  located  at  the 
\crv  extreinit\  of  the  gravity  tubing  eliminates  the 
iRiessity  of  using  clamps  on  the  tubing  :md  thereby 
iloes  away  with  "dead  spaces'"  fur  air — an  ohjection 
noted  in  other  I'ornis  of  api)aratus  deviseil  for  this 
work. 

It  is  not  the  i)uri)o.-.e  of  tins  pai>er  to  elaborate 
upon  the  technic  of  perfonning  ])yelograi>hy  ;  suf- 
fice to  say  that  in  using  this  ajiparatus  herewith  de- 
scribed, 1  have  found  that  for  general  p',ir|)oses  an 
elevation  of  the  api)aratus  of  i  feet,  atune  the  Ijody 
of  the  patient,  will  give  jierfect  satisfaction  fi>r  fill- 
ing the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  with  collargol. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  gravity  aiii);iratus 
are:  (1)  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  manipu- 
lated; (2)  the  convenience  of  its  siipi)orting  frame, 
which  can  Ik-  hung  on  the  wall  beside  the  operator 
or  can  be  held  in  one  hand  by  an  assistant;  (.?  i  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  taken  apart  for  clean- 
ing or  sterilizing:  (4)  its  conipactness  and  |K)rl- 
ability  ;  and  (5i  the  moderate  cost  of  such  an  aj)- 
paratus. 

Macheca  I'.uilding. 


I'lTtlTAKV    1CXTK.\CT    IN    tKsAKKAN    Si;<  TloN 

To  prevent  hemorrhage  during  Cesarean  section 
most  authors  are  agreed  that  pituitary  extract  is 
of  great  value,  gynecological  surgeons  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  j)recise  moment  at  which  the 
injections  should  be  given,  but  they  are  fairly  uni- 
fonn  in  their  assertion  that  it  successfully  c.uises 
contraction  of  the  uterus  and  the  prevention  of 
bleeding.-- 1,.  1-.  .Xndkkson  in  Puffaln  Medical 
Journal. 
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ANOCI-ASSOCIATION. 

The  profession  is,  we  believe,  quite  familiar  with 
Crile's  studies  of  shock  and  the  evolution  from  his 
earlier  vasomotor  to  his  present  kinetic  theory,  with 
his  epochal  work  on  blood  transfusion,  and  with  his 
efforts  to  establish  shockless  surgery  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  kinetic  theory  in  "anoci-association." 
His  recently  published  book*  is  a  restatement  of 
these  familiar  publications,  as  a  very  clear,  logical 
exposition;  and  it  is  both  important  historically  as 
a  monograph  and  highly  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing as  a  classical  presentation  of  a  surgical  devel- 
opment that,  in  any  event,  is  stimulant  of  clinical 
and  physiological  research. 

If  Crile's  anoci-association  fails  to  attain  per- 
manency in  its  entirety  it  will  still  have  done  an 
enormous  service  in  impressing  the  importance  of 
shielding  surgical  (and  medical)  patients  from 
those  unfortunate  psychic  impressions  which  in  our 
routine  hospital  work  we  all  too  often  unwittingly 
inflict — the  careless  remark  by  the  surgeon,  the 
nurse  or  the  interne,  the  heedless  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
der or  the  to-thc-patient  very  significant  lifting  of 
the  eyebrow,  or,  what  is  often  as  bad  as  saying  too 
much  or  saying  awkwardly,  the  failure  to  explain 
and  to  reassure.  Let  any  patient  discharged  from  a 
surgical  hospital  ward  recount  his  experiences.  He 
will  tell  of  his  fright  as  he  saw  patients  returned 
from  the  operating  room  swathed  in  bandages  and 


noisy  with  the  delirium  of  semi-consciousness,  of 
his  anguish  as  he  beheld  the  flurried  preparations 
for  the  treatment  of  a  sudden  hemorrhage  or  col- 
lapse in  a  neighboring  bed,  of  his  fear  for  his  own 
recovery  when  he  finds  that  bed  emptied  by  death, 
of  his  hours  of  tormenting  anxiety  concerning  the 
to-him  cryptic  comment  or  the  equally  panic-breed- 
ing failure  to  comment,  of  the  attending  surgeon 
on  his  rounds.  He  will  tell  of  the  dread  moment 
when,  after  he  had  been  unexpectedly  and  pain- 
fully pricked  in  the  arm  with  a  needle,  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  anesthetic  room,  amidst  the  disturbing 
sounds  of  hissing  sterilizers  and  rattling  basins  and 
the  confused  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  white-gowned 
doctors  and  nurses.  He  will  recount  that  he  heard 
someone  in  the  hall  say,  "Which  is  that  bum  car- 
diac I've  got  to  push  the  dope  for?"  and  that  then 
the  interne  rushed  into  the  room  with  the  black  rub- 
ber bag.  He  will  dwell  on  that  moment  of  supreme 
and  exquisite  anguish  when,  with  a  despairing  sense 
of  drowning,  the  mask  smothered  his  face  and 
strange  sounds  came  more  and  more  distantly  to 
his  ears.  He  will  recall,  with  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion, how  disagreeably  the  anesthetist's  fingers 
smelled,  or  even  tasted,  of  tobacco ;  and  he  will 
startle  you  by  repeating  some  unguarded  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  staff  just  before  his  senses  sank 
into  the  abysmal  depth  of  blessed  narcosis.  He 
will  tell  how  he  was  awakened  in  his  bed  by  the 
pressure  of  a  large  mountain  balancing  on  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  and  the  noise  of  ten  thousand  as- 
sorted devils  beating  an  anvil  chorus  in  his  wide- 
open  calvarium ! 

Few  hospital  patients  escape  these  or  other  dis- 
tressing experiences.  Most  patients  are  able  to 
survive  them  cheerfully — else  our  highly  cultured 
nations  would  not  now  have  soldiers  to  shoot  one 
another  and,  being  wounded,  to  return  and  shoot 
again.  But  not  all  men  and  women  are  so  phleg- 
matic or  so  well  prepared  for  such  a  hospital  ordeal 
that  they  can  pass  through  it  unharmed.  On  the 
timid  and  sensitive  these  psychic  traumata  some- 
times work  serious,  even  permanent,  injuries.  It 
is  not  hard  to  believe  that  occasionally,  at  least,  they 
may  be  contributive  to  surgical  shock  and  that  they 
may  oftener  add  to  or  originate  a  post-operative 
neurasthenia.  Irrespective  of  these  sequelae,  how- 
ever, Crile's  effort  to  minimize,  in  surgical  work, 
all  physically  painful  contacts,  is  an  humane  ex- 
ample that  all  hospital  physicians  ought  to  follow. 

Beyond  this  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
whether  Crile's  operating  details  of  technic  in  anoci- 
association  will  permanently  survive  as  a  means  of 
preventing  surgical  shock,  scientifically  considered. 
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The  necessity  to  avoid  shock,  of  infiltrating  the 
line  of  incision  with  novocain  solution,  atid  of  block- 
ing off  the  wound  area,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation,  with  quinine  solution,  it  would  be  as  un- 
fair to  deny  without  thorough  trial  as  it  would  be 
unwise  to  endorse  without  trial.  We  may  mean- 
while, however,  accept  Crile's  published  results  as 
suggestive,  at  least,  of  the  value  of  these  procedures. 

Nerve  blocking  in  anoci-association  Crile  bases  on 
the  laboratory  findings  that  underlie  his  kinetic  the- 
ory, viz.,  the  morphologic  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain,  liver  and  suprarenals  that  follow  traumatic, 
emotional,  anaphylactic  and  other  varieties  of 
"shock."  This  "histologic  pathology  of  shock,"  as 
well  as  the  routine  nerve  blocking  based  upon  it, 
has  not  been  verified,  we  believe,  by  others.  That 
gentle  manipulations  and  sharp  dissection  should 
be  employed  instead  of  rough  retractions,  tearing 
and  pulling,  no  surgeon  will  dispute,  however,  on 
either  practical  or  theoretical  considerations. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  impression  that,  as  in  his 
earlier  studies  of  shock,  Crile's  enthusiasm  leads 
him  to  explain  too  many  things  by  a  single  theory. 
Thus,  to  explain  post-operative  pneumonia,  he 
says: 

Many   ilicorics  have  been  advanced  to  account   for  tlic 

m  Tc    irc  ;iient   occurrence  of   pneumonia   after   operations 

;:,  ;  '  r  abdomen   than  after  ojicrations   in   the  lower 

r   on   the   cxtremitie*.     That   pneumonia   is   not 

alone  is  proved  by  its  occurrence  after  opera- 

lal  anesthesia;  that  it  is  not  due  to  infection 

the  fact  that  it  occurs  frequently  in  con- 

ccted  as  with  infected  wounds;  thai  it 

ili  or  thromlwsis  alone  is  evident   since 

ti^j.^:: Auuuiis  are  rarely  followed  by  pneumonia. 

Tb'-  '  :;;e  to  the  real  cause  was  found  in  a  comparison  of 

the  [io-t     ;.crative  behavior  of  patients  operated  upon  under 

the  "I'l  n   cuous  technic  with  patients  operated  upon  under 

an.ivi  .1-  .  ciation      After  the  nocuous  operation  the  wound 

,.   ...  N'ow  the  upper  abdominal  muscles  have  espe- 

•int  respiratory  functions.     In  each  respiratory 

liese    powerful    muscles    pull    on    the    stitches 

■    ■.-•I'.-r  the  diviiled   wall.     The  exquisite  pain 

^piratory  pull  causes  an  inhibition  of  the 

■  in    on    the    side   of    the   incision,   or    on 

I-  incision,   if   it   be   median.     As  a   result. 

the    ■  'lie   lower   chest    wall    is   diminished,    >o 

lb..;  rs   of   the   lungs   cannot   be    tilled    com- 

;'  •  .1   !• -.ser  exchange  of  air  in  the  lower  lnt)es 

!o  pneumonia   is  proved   by  noting  the   predis- 

pnriimonia    m   cases   of    localized    pleurisy,    in 

—    'Tises   an   inhibition   of   free   excursion   in 

'lest    which    is    involved.     The    resultant 

:n  that  portion  of  the  lung  whose  free 

1  ■  trti       After   Rail-bladder   operations   pneu- 

.  not  in  the  left,  but  in  the  right  lol>e.  whereas, 

-umonia  rmlmlic  in  its  origin,  the  lobes  would 

Tbe  .l.niinution  of  the  number  of  cases  of  posl-opera- 

tivr  ;-    —   .nia  since  the  adoption  of  the  technic  of  anoct- 

n   the   hnal   prf>of  of   the   reasoning   as  to   its 

Mise  of  the  lack  of  tenderness  in  the  field  of 

^•■red  by  the  technic  of  the  operation   itself, 

:.frative  nerve   blocking,   there   is   dimin- 

■  in  of  the  respiratory  excursions      This 

•  explains  the  reduced  mortality  of  oper- 

af:  n   f   r  iim!.  ::ral   hernia  performed  with  the  transverse 

inasion.     (Mayo) 


This  post  hoc  argument  is  specious  but  not  con- 
vincing. Even  if  it  be  true — and  at  this  writing 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  true — that  pneumonia 
after  gall-bladder  operations  always  begins  in  the 
right  lobe,  this  extremely  simple  explanation  leaves 
much  to  be  explained, — \V.  M.  B. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


WHY    LIG.VTE    THE    ROUND    !.1G.\ME\TS 
IN  HYSTERECTOMY? 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  15,  1914. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  your  .August  issue,  under  "Surgical  Sugges- 
tions," you  have  this  three-line  item:  "In  typical 
abdominal  hysterectomy  only  three  ligatures  on 
each  side  are  needed,  viz.:  the  ovarian  vessels,  the 
round  ligaments,  and  the  uterine  vessels." 

I  have  performed  several  thousand  abdominal 
hysterectomies.  During  my  early  work  I  followed 
religiously  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books, but  a  little  later,  in  studying  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  more  carefully,  I  found  that  the  artery  of 
the  round  ligament  runs  from  the  uterus  outward, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  need  of  any  ligature 
on  the  round  ligament.  For  many  years,  therefore, 
I  have  simply  ligated  the  ovarian  artery,  then  cut 
boldly  across  and  dissected  down  until  the  uterine 
arter)'  is  reached,  which  is  caught  and  ligated.  In 
the  typical  operation  this  is  all  that  is  needed  on 
each  side,  but  occasionally  an  irregular  vessel  will 
spurt,  which,  of  course,  must  be  looked  after. 

I  have  demonstrated  this  absence  of  hemorrhage 
many  scores  of  times  to  visiting  surgeons,  and  have 
written  about  it  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  all 
the  text-books  have  these  ligaments  carefully  ligated 
in  their  pictures  and  text,  and  I  suppose  the  error 
will  continue  indefinitely. 

\'cry  respect f nil v  yours. 

T.  F,  Baldwin.  M,D. 


It  is  far  belter  to  introduce  a  non-metallic  cath- 
eter into  the  bladder  with  forceps  than  with  the 
fingers,  however' carefully  one  may  "scrub  ujj." 


Speed  is  of  great  importance  in  thyroidectomy 
for  exo])hthalmic  goiter,  but  also  important  is  delib- 
eration in  so  placing  the  ligature  around  the  inferior 
thyroid  vessels  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is 
not  included. 


A  convenient  means  of  protecting  the  hand  from 
soiling  fliiring  a  rectal  examination  consists  in  pass- 
ing the  index  finger  through  a  small  opening  in  a 
.square  of  gauze  and  applying  a  rubber  cot  pulled 
down  over  the  gauze  at  the  base  of  the  finger. 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 

War  Thoughts, 

The  war  of  nine  nations  still  rages.  The  forced 
marches,  the  storming  ot  citadels,  the  destruction 
of  railroads,  the  burning  of  cities,  tlie  capture  of 
cannon,  the  rescue  of  the  wounded,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead  continue  to  yield  their  columns  to  the 
daily  press.  Disease,  disability,  and  destruction 
accompany  the  cohorts  of  the  marching  foes,  re- 
gardless of  uniform.  Hag,  or  form  of  government. 
The  cost  of  tills  momentous  struggle  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  twenty-five  millions  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  a  day.  Such  theoretic  approximations 
include  the  cost  of  destruction  of  towns  and  help 
to  the  poor  further  impoverished  through  war. 

The  American  Civil  War  cost  $8,000,000,000. 
Appro-ximately  900,000  lives  were  sacrificed  from 
wounds  and  disease.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
cost  $3,000,000,000.  the  liusso-lapanese  War  cost 
SI, 735,000,000. 

The  mere  citati(jn  of  these  stupendous  figures 
fails  to  indicate  the  social  loss  attendant  upon  the 
warring  nations.  The  cost  of  slaying  an  individual 
man  in  battle  has  been  reckoned  by  Dr.  True- 
blood  as  averaging  $3,677,  utilizing  the  figures 
available  since  the  beginnings  of  authentic  history. 

The  efforts  of  modern  medicine  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  conservation  of  human  life  and 
the  protection  of  the  race  against  the  invasion  of 
pathogenic  foes.  The  cost  of  saving  and  protecting 
humankind  from  unnecessary  death,  preventable 
accidents,  needless  mutilations,  and  violent  deaths 
is  an  insignificant  figure,  particularly  when  con- 
trasted with  vast  expenditures  required  for  the 
forces  of  destruction. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  tlie  industrial  army 
is  battling  against  unnecessarily  destructive  condi- 
tions so  that  to-day  probably  3.^,000  American 
workmen  are  killed  yearly  by  industrial  accidents. 
The  endeavor  to  stem  this  torrent  of  needless  dis- 
aster is  constantly  increasing.  It  may  seem  futile 
to  concentrate  effort,  attention,  and  money  in  lim- 
iting accidents  and  deaths  while  the  example  of 
foreign  nations  in  ruthless  destruction  appears  to 
be  the  dominant  feature  in  the  present  world  his- 
tory. 

.•\s  a  neutral  nation,  our  efforts  must  be  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  our  citizenship.  The  allies 
of  peace  and  prosi)erity  must  redouble  their  vigor 
to  maintain  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
ensuing  year  will  be  exceedingly  enervating  owing 
to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  war.  With  the 
practical  halting  of  60  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and 
imports,  the  economic  situation  in  this  country  is 
already  going  through  a  critical  period.  Strong 
governmental  backing,  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
clear-sighted  decisions  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  financial  integrity.  The  taxation  of  the 
community  will  be  increased  on  all  sides  and  as  a 
result  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  normal  funds 
available  for  charitable  institutions.     With  the  de- 


l)letion  of  business,  there  will  be  more  unemploy- 
ment, there  will  be  an  increase  in  fKjverty,  and 
probably  the  effects  of  disease  will  be  more  wide- 
spread and  of  more  serious  moment  than  under 
conditions  of  general  physical  welfare.  Hospitals 
and  dispensaries  undoubtedly  will  be  called  up>on 
for  additional  service  by  those  who  heretofore  have 
managed  to  keep  above  the  line  of  medical  depend- 
ence. 

With  the  outpouring  of  funds  for  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivities in  other  lands,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
falling  oft"  in  the  gross  amount  of  charitable  funds 
available  for  distribution  to  institutions  of  all  kinds 
including  those  devoted  to  medical  and  surgical  re- 
lief. Judging  from  the  slowness  with  which  funds 
ha\e  been  offered  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  American 
peo[)le  have  not  felt  deeply  the  usual  call  for  as- 
sistance nor  have  they  entered  into  it  with  their 
wonted  sympathy  and  understanding. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  of  foreign  lands,  it 
must  iKjt  be  forgotten  that  America  has  a  duty  to 
perform  to  its  own  citizens  who  undoubtedly  have 
a  greater  need  for  relief  than  in  many  decades. 
The  war  problems  of  this  land  at  peace  are  deeply 
significant  and  their  solution  will  require  sagacity, 
iudgnient,  cautiousness,  together  with  unusual  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  insti- 
tutional phases  of  our  national  life. 

The  sacrifices  in  Europe  upon  the  altar  of  Alars 
will  not  be  atoned  within  a  generation.  The  United 
States  for  a  long  period  to  come  will  represent  the 
natural  source  of  provender,  industrial  assistance, 
and  financial  su])port  for  the  great  jn'oportion  of 
the  civilized  world. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  position  of  neutral  pre- 
eminence, in  order  to  be  of  the  maximum  assistance 
in  rectifying  the  social  damages  resultant  from 
war,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  country  to  retain  the 
solvency  of  every  type  of  industry  and  to  maintain 
in  a  condition  of  practical  efficiency  every  institu- 
tion now  existent  for  the  public  welfare.  Medical 
institutions  have  weightier  responsibilities  upon 
them.  Restoration  to  health  must  be  more  certain, 
inasmuch  as  home  conditions  will  rapidly  under- 
mine health,  unless  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  sound 
plane.  The  organization  of  medical  work,  there- 
fore, demands  more  system  in  order  to  promote 
greater  social  efffciency.  Medical  economy  is  not 
essentially  medical  efficiency.  Economy,  however, 
will  be  required  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  greatest  number  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  ever-increasing  budgets  of  .\merican  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 

The  few  Red  Cross  units  which  have  gone  over 
to  give  relief  to  the  contending  armies  represents 
the  spirit  of  the  medical  profession.  Medicine  rec- 
ognizes no  nationality,  nor  any  other  of  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  made  by  the  mind  of  men.  It  seeks 
to  serve  the  world  and  strives  to  enrich  it.  Its  con- 
stant career  is  a  war,  but  it  is  a  battle  of  peace  and 
its  losses  largely  represent  the  foes  of  mankind. 
Its  dcstructiveness  results  in  the  upbuilding  of  na- 
tions and  its  defeats  retard  the  progress  of  hu- 
manitv. 
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A noct- Association.  lly  Gtufcok  \S .  ChiLt.,  M.lJ..  I'ro- 
icsror  <>(  Surpcry,  School  of  Medicine,  Western  Kc- 
fcrvc  l'nivcr>ity;  X'isiltng  Surseon  to  the  Lakeside 
Hospital.  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Uiixiam  E.  Lowek, 
ML).,  .Associate  Professor  of  Gcnito-L'rinary  Sur- 
Rcry,  School  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  L'niver- 
»r.  .Associate  Surgeon  to  the  Lakeside  Hospital, 
t!  .iland.  Edited  by  .AuY  F.  Rowland.  Octavo; 
2iV  uages;  60  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
W.  k  SAUNDf»s  Co.,  1914.     Cloth,  $J.0O.  net. 

To  tho>e  n."it  already  familiar  with  Crilc's  anoci-associa- 

ti<'!  :  '.Les  leading  up  to  it,  wc  advise  the  reading 

•  .:  ng,   suggestive    and    altogether   important 

M.  -uliject  of  which  we  have  editorially  con- 

>;  :.  rt  .  ;i.;;li  on  a  preceding  page. 

1  h-   :•■  k   r.    ■  .■•      •    c  development  of  the  kinetic  theory 

■  .I   ~!      -.  :■          -■  r:'r3  the  application  of  anoci-association 

I  .tions.  We  do  not  agree  with  Crile  that 
in  '  '  of  an  appendicitis  abscess  the  appendix 
n!  d  only  "if  it  be  found  at  once,"  and  that 

i:  ^    be   not    found    readily,  then   its   removal 

>i.  r  a  second  operation  after  the  abscess  has 

'.."  and  that  "the  protective  wall  of  granu- 
le  broken   through,   for  a   breach   in   this 
[••  ire   may   mean    spreading   peritonitis,   new 

,1  .Icbitis,  and  subphrenic  abscess."     W'e  bc- 

jc  experienced  laparotomist,  the  rule  for 
-cs  should  be  always  to  remove  the  dis- 
( the  source  of  the  infection)  except  in 
lcs  where  its  removal  would  be  too  diffi- 
Tit's  condition  is  too  bad.  U  hen  the  ap- 
;  •  moved  the  abscess    often  will   not  "com- 

;  •  \nd,    what     is     more    important,    there    is 

i.::  t   new  abscesses,   subphrenic   abscess,  etc., 

S(,.i,,  It. J  ...../  lae  source  of  infection  than  from  rcmo\ing 

II  even  though  it  form  part  of  the  "protecting  wall"  of  tlie 
abscess. 

T'  -nt    of    nitrous   oxid-oxygen   as   an   ancs- 

t:  ■  iial  jiart  of  the  "anociated"  operation,  and 

.\.  .    chief    anesthetist   at    the    Lakeside    Hos- 

I  I'  ited  to  this  book  an  interesting  and  prac- 

ti  Its  tcchnic.     She  and  her  associates  and 

I  >■  administered    nitrous   oxid-oxygen   34,''(>4 

t:-  ;   anesthesia    fatality.     To   supply   the  hos- 

I  :•  .'Rc   amount   of   gas   needc<l.   in   its   purest 

>!..  nably,  at  the  lowest  cost,  a  plant   was  in- 

»•  1  -.titution.     A     meager    reference    to    this 

l'.  'cd  by  I)r    .\    R    Warner,  superintendent 

ot  •  No  reference  is  made,  however,  to  that 
very  iriij.->rt mt  consideration,  viz.,  the  average  cost  per 
operation  of  the  nitrous  oxid  and  the  oxygen. 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.     By     Jamks     GttenoKV     Mum- 

>■»■    Mil.    Lecturer  on   Surgery  in   Harvard   L'niver- 

~    ■.  ;lir  Cliftun  Springs   Hospital,  N.   V.. 

!  dilion.     Octavo;    \032  pai<es ;   683 

lelphia  and  I^ndon :  W.  B.  Salw- 

14.    Cloth.  $7  00. 

1  '.ice  to  this  edition  ij  so  clever  and  amus- 

II!.  not   resist   the   temptation   to   reproduce   it 

hrrr     ■     •■;,l 

I  i  i.r  gone  carefully  through  the  text  of  this  book  and 
h.i\r  revised  it  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  keep  it 
»i  rr.i.t    ,i  progress. 

I  o  nijr  friends,  the  book  reviewers.  I  am  grateful  for 
it-.rir  Kin. I  reception  of  the  first  edition.  I  am  myself  a 
mrrTi'.<-r  of  the  brotherhood,  for  I  have  been  a  reviewer 
i.  r  ]:..irn  )car».  I  have  read  seventy  reviews  of  this 
!►••  k.  j:.  t  feel  that  it  has  found  favor  IxTfond  its  deserts 
The  rriicwerj  do  not  always  a^ree  with  me.  but,  then. 
th<-y  •',!•  not  agree  with  each  other.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
th'-m  hjte  read  my  first  preface,  have  understood  my  pur- 
P-xr.  .in. I  have  dealt  with  the  volame  in  courtesy  and 
franknrtSw" 


The  last  sentence  is  a  line  bit  of  irony,  for  some  of  llie 
reviewers  of  the  first  edition,  and  an  adroit  cliallcngc  to 
ihe  reviewers  of  this  edition.  We  accept  the  challenge 
without  any  blush  for  our  "pa.st  performance."  for  in  the 
l>rtparation  of  our  critique  of  the  lirst  edition  (.\.  J.  S., 
lebruary.  l"'ll,  p.ige  72)  wc  <li(l  far  more  than  merely 
"read  the  first  preface."  Kor  this  rcMcw  wc  have  carefully 
Compared  the  two  issues,  llie  preface  to  the  second  of 
which  is  so  cunningly  designed  to  alTord  the  reviewer  no 
inforniulion 

In  this  Comparison  we  note,  indeed,  revision  of  the  text 
here  and  there,  but  no  alteration  rci|uiring  special  note. 
.About  fifteen  p:igcs  have  been  ailded.  including  several 
plates  burrowed  from  Mayo.  We  wouUl  repeat  ihe  praise 
we  bestowed  on  the  lir^t  cditiMn,  and  some  of  the  criti- 
cism; and  we  commend  this  interestingly  written  and  mod- 
ern  work  |o  the  seeker  of  good  bo<iks  on   surgery. 

Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints.  Ity  Lko.sakd  W.  Elv, 
.\I  I).,  .Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  L'niversity,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Small 
Octavo;  218  pages;  ''5  illustrations.  New  York: 
Suri)i-ry   J'ublishiny    Co.,    \')\A. 

This  book  bears  many  marks  of  originality.  In  the 
first  place,  we  mention  the  subject  itself,  combining,  as  it 
does,  both  orthopedic  and  surgical  aspects.  As  far  as 
we  are  aware,  there  has  been  thus  far  no  systematic 
attempt  to  discuss  the  maladies  of  these  correlate  I  struc- 
"  tures.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  work 
dealing  with  bones  and  joints  which  aims  to  builil  a 
definite  concept  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject 
from  the  pathological  viewpoint.  Ely's  exten.-iie  and 
original  studies  on  the  path(ilogy  of  joint  dir-enscs,  espe- 
cially tuberculosis,  are  well  known,  and  have  Ijeen  fruitful 
in  modifying  our  concept  of  these  diseases.  Pathological 
studies  upon  joints  have  been  altogether  too  meager,  and 
as  Ely  well  emphazies.  pathology  forms  the  keynote  lo 
the  understanding  of  all  joint  diseases.  In  tills  w. irk. 
the  pathology  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  authors  labors. 
F'inally.  the  text  reveals  originality  in  that  it  reflects  large- 
ly Elv's  own  views.  The  reader  is  not  left  in  douKl  as 
to  which  method  of  treatment  it  is  recommendeil  to 
pursue,  although  in  many  instances,  the  views  of  others 
are  set   forth  with  admirable  critique. 

The  text  is  concise  and  neatly  systematized  with  numer- 
ous subheadings.  The  ,Tulhor's  stvle  is  refreshingly  con- 
ver.sational  and  unambiguous  The  illustrations,  espe- 
cially tho5e  representing  microscopic  sections,  arc  well 
executed  and  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  The 
text    is   interspersed    with   numerous    references 

A  Clinical  Study  of  the  Serous  and  Purulent  Diseases 
of  the  Labyrinth.  Ity  Fnii  ii  K'lihis,  I'rivat<locent 
in  tile  Otological  Clinic.  L'niversity  of  \  ienna.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  Horace  .Nkwiiart.  .A  B..  M  D.. 
F  .\  C  S .  Instructor  in  Otology.  University  of  Minnc- 
•"ita;  ()to|r)gnt  and  Rliinologist.  Northwestern  Hos- 
pital; L'ellow  .American  .Academy  of  ( )phthalmology 
and  Oto-Ijryngology.  etc  Small  iictaM);  2i2  pages; 
25  illustrations.    New  York:     Rkhman  Companv,  1914. 

The  translation  of  Ruthin's  valuable  work  has  brought 
one  more  «i  these  technical  monographs  to  our  attention. 
It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  which  should  prove 
a  useful  guide  in  dealing  intelligently  with  those  cases  of 
labyrinth  involvement  that  are  constantly  ap;  earing  in 
practice  but  which  until  very  recently  have  too  often  been 
unrecognized  or  misinterpreted. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  functional  examinations 
of  the  labyrinth  and  explains  in  detail  the  \nrious  tests, 
comparing  their  values  The  »econ<l  chapter  takes  up 
diseasetl  conditions  of  this  organ  with  treatment.  The 
operation  on  the  labyrinth  is  here  riealt  with  in  detail,  the 
excellent  text  being  profusely  ilUistraled  with  recognizable 
drawings  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with  special 
pha<ies  of  the  subject  and  Ihe  volume  concludes  with  a 
review   of   one  hundred   and   eight   cases. 

An  important  monograph  like  this  is  welcomed  by  the 
specialist  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  men  in  other 
fields  of  medical  work. 
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Progressive  Medicine.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Uare  and  L.  F. 
Appleman,  September  1,  1914.  Philadelphia  and  Xew 
"i  ork :     Lea  &  Febiger. 

This  number  contains  the  following  reviews:  Diseases 
of  the  Thorax  and  its  Viscera,  including  the  heart,  lungs 
and  blood  vessels,  by  \\'m.  Ewart;  Dermatology  and 
Syphilis,  by  \V.  S.  Gottheil ;  Obstetrics  by  E.  P.  Davis, 
and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  by  W.  G.  Spiller. 
As  customary,  these  reviews  of  the  recent  literature  in 
in  their  respective  subjects,  are  ably  done.  They  reveal 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  best  articles,  careful  review  of 
the  text  and  a  sound  critique. 


Pros 
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A    Resume   of   Recent    Literature. 


Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Hemic  Infections  of  the 
Urinary  Tract.  F.  Kidd,  London.  The  American 
Journal  of  Urology,  Venereal  and  Sexual  Diseases 
August,   1914. 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  study  of  a  series  of  cases, 
excluding  tuberculosis,  over  a  period  of  about  four  years. 
In  a  patient  suddenly  seized  with  pyuria  and  fever,  the 
treatment  should  be  absolute  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  a 
week  after  fever  has  disappeared.  The  usual  methods  of 
dmresis  and  diaphoresis  are  employed.  In  the  meantime 
the  methods  of  diagnosis  are  instituted.  First  a  catheter 
specimen  is  sent  for  bacteriological  examination.  The 
group  of  hyperacute  and  possibly  fatal  cases  is  a  very 
small  one ;  it  is  only  in  those  very  instances  that  a  prompt 
nephrectomy  is  to  "be  practiced,  and  then  not  until  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  affection  is  unilateral.  In  the 
large  majority  of  the  cases  the  acute  symptoms  abate  under 
conservative  measures.  When  fever  disappears  skiagrams 
should  be  taken  to  exclude  renal  calculus,  the  urine  cathe- 
terized  from  each  kidney  should  be  examined  bacteriolog- 
ically,  and,  if  necessary,  collargograms  of  the  renal  pelvis 
should  be  taken.  At  the  end  of  another  week  ureteral 
catheterization  should  be  again  practiced  to  determine  if 
the  case  has  been  cured.  If  still  infected  the  catheter 
should  be  left  in  place  in  the  pelvis  of  the  diseased  kidney 
and .  irrigations  with  oxycyanide  of  mercury  ( 1  :4,C0O) 
practiced  at  frequent  intervals.  Another  method  is  to 
catheterize  the  ureter  every  fourth  or  fifth  dav,  and  wash 
the  pelvis  with  a  collargol  solution.  Very  few  cases  fail 
to  yield  to  either  method  of  treatment. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  chronic  cases  that  are  left 
i.s  of  greatest  importance,  for  these  patients  have  very  low 
tissue  resistance.  They  must  be  built  up  and  most  care- 
fully avoid  overexertion.  Daily  bowel  movements  are  to 
be  insisted  upon.  Urotropin  is  administered  constantly. 
Only  6  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  left  uncured  by  this  treat- 
ment. It  is  for  these  cases  that  nephrectomy  should  be 
reserved  after  the  condition  is  proven  unilateral  and  the 
opposite  kidney  capable  of  adequate  function. 

The  Redundant  Sigmoid.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  Cincinnati, 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  Aug.  8,  1914.' 
A  sigmoid  over  ten  inches  in  length  is  considered  by 
Reed,  as  redundant  So  far  he  has  not  seen  one  exceeding 
that  measurement  that  was  not  the  seat  of  either  func- 
tional or  organic  disturbance  logically  attributable  to  re- 
dundancy. There  may  be  exceptions  but  he  has  not  met 
with  them.  The  sigmoid  is  in  close  anatomical  relation  to 
important  parts  which  may  be  affected  by  its  increased  size, 
hence  the  surgical  significance  of  the  condition.  It  is 
probably  true  that  in  the  normal  individual  its  function 
IS  to  delay  the  too  rapid  transit  of  intestinal  contents, 
and  the  tendency  of  increased  size  must  be  toward  fecal 
stasis.  We  must  also  recognize  that  it  has  an  active  ab- 
sorbent apparatus  and  is  the  seat  of  an  abundant  flora 
and  that  toxins  develop  in  the  long-retained  contents. 
1  hese  facts  indicate  its  functional  importance.  Of  the  cases 
operated  on  by  him  in  all  but  a  comparatively  few,  re- 
dundancy was  an  important  if  not  the  sole  abnormal  con- 


dition. These  cases,  he  says,  represent  less  than  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  referred  to  him  for  operation,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  treated  by  other  methods.  The 
symptomatology  of  redundant  sigmoid  is  variable;  prob- 
ably the  most  common  symptom  is  constipation,  liable  to 
alternate  with  diarrhea  and  associated  with  colicky  pains. 
There  are  also  more  or  less  pressure  symptoms  in  the 
prostate  or  ovary  and  elsewhere,  and  cvstic  irritation. 
Physical  examination  geneally  reveals  dullness  in  the  left 
lower  quadrant.  The  conclusive  examination  is,  of  course, 
by  the  Roentgen  ray  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  and  Reed 
recommends  as  rules  to  be  observed  first,  a  complete 
emptying  of  the  large  bowel  and  which  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  barium  solution  and  pictures  taken 
in  the  recumbent,  erect  and  extreme  Trendelenberg  posture. 
The  local  sequelae  are  sigmoiditis  and  pressure  lesions  of 
other  organs  and  the  remote  or  systemic  results  are 
brought  about  through  the  blood  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  toxins  developed  are  carried  away  by  the  blood  and 
the  sensory  centers  are  made  still  more  sensitive  bv  them 
to  the  pain  caused  by  the  pressure  conditions.  Other  ex- 
isting pathologic  conditions  are  aggravated  by  the  toxemia 
and  several  cases  are  mentioned  illustrating  this  fact,  such 
as  melancholia,  nephritis,  nutritive  and  neuropsychic  dis- 
turbances, etc.  The  situation.  Reed  says,  may  be  sum- 
marized by  the  statement  that  any  systemic  or  even  local 
disease,  deleteriously  influenced  by  impaired  nutrition, 
must  necessarily  have  an  important  sequent  relationship 
to  coexistent  redundancy  of  the  sigmoid  and  colon.  As 
regards  treatment,  palliative  measures  mav  be  relied  on 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  afford  a  modus  vivendi 
without  affecting  the  original  causative  condition.  The 
methods  mentioned  are  postural  treatment  with  massage, 
laxative  foods  and.  if  necessary,  mild  laxatives,  though 
it  is  better  to  get  along  without  them,  hydropathy  and 
enemas.  Contrasted  with  the  paliative  treatment  are  cura- 
tive methods  and  nothing  is  really  curative  but  surgery. 
The  measures  he  has  found  effective  are :  sigmoidopexy, 
ileosigmoidostomy,  cecosigmoidostomy,  resection  of  the 
sigmoid  and  as  a  secondary  procedure  to  ileosigmoidos- 
tomy—colectomy.  It  is  important  as  regards  sogmoid- 
opexy.  Reed  says,  not  to  stitch  the  sigmoid  or  any  part 
of  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  but  that  the  unkinking  should 
be  effected  by  stitching  not  the  bowel  itself  but  the  re- 
dundant mesosigmoid  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Where 
fixation  methods  cannot  be  effective,  resection  of  the  sig- 
moid with  lateral  anastomosis  of  the  ends,  or  ileosigmoid- 
ostomy, or  cecosigmoidostomy,  after  the  manner  of  Rilus 
Eastman,  with  or  without  resection  or  removal  of  the  large 
bowel,  may  well  be  employed. 

A  Report  of  Twenty-Seven  Unilateral  Exclusions  of 
the  Pyloric  Region,  With  Special  Reference  to 
Operative  Technique.  W  illard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  Aug.  15,  1914! 

W.  Bartlett  says  that  our  knowledge  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  so  meager  at  present  that  we 
cannot  do  more  than  temporarily  to  relieve  the  anatomic 
condition  which  is  the  expression  rather  than  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  Closure  of  the  pylorus  cannot  protect 
the  gastric  ulcer  near  it  even  with  the  gastro-enterostomy, 
since  the  pyloric  antrum  drives  stomach  contents  as  far 
as  possible  toward  the  closed  pylorus  before  letting  it  en- 
ter the  new  opening.  Gastro-enterostomy  alone  seems  to 
have  done  less  good  the  farther  from  the  pylorus  the 
stomach  lesion  has  been  found.  His  experience  with 
unilateral  exclusion  of  the  affected  area  has  been  in  most 
cases  satisfactory.  It  takes  the  place  of  excision  of  gastric 
ulcer,  or  pylorectomy  where  the  latter  presents  extreme 
technical  difficulties.  A  larger  ulcer  perforating  deeply  in- 
to the  structure  of  the  pancreas,  liver  or  other  organs 
is  most  simply  treated  by  exclusion.  Bartlett  says:  It 
prevents  the  gastric  contents  passing  over  an  ulcer;  stops 
pam,  prevents  hemorrhage  and  puts  the  excluded  portion 
at  rest,  allowing  the  ulcer  to  heal,  ihus  decreasing  the 
likelihood  of  secondary  cancer.  Any  form  of  exclusion 
of  the  pyloric  antrum  which  prevents  food  passing  over 
It  accomplishes  as  much  as  does  complete  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  organ.  Cohnheim  teaches  that  the  innervation 
of   the   stomach   and   pyloric   musculatures   is   chiefly  gov- 
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;ned  by  automatic  centers  in  the  organ.  This  much  is 
.viiown  although  the  exact  action  of  the  slumach's  nerve 
mechanism  is  not  understood.  \Vc  cannot  hope  to  stop 
secretion  in  the  pyloric  antrum  by  complete  transverse 
division  of  the  organ  since  Pawlow  has  shown  that  foods 
stimulate  gastric  secretion  after  the  stomach  is  completely 
isolated    from   nerve   connections,   and   hence   through    in- 

•" ■-•nnglion  by  reflex  nervous  orijjin.     Holh  the  mcth- 

n  proposing  are  simpler,  take  less  time  and  en- 
icwcr  blood-vessels  than  does  transverse  complete 
•itM-i  i,  of  the  organ.  Experimentally  they  produced  re- 
sults similar  to  it.  while  clinically  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  successful.  Bartlelt's  I'lrst  method  (cutting  into 
the  greater  curvature  and  inverting  a  septum)  may  seem 
more  convincing  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  second  is 
the  easier  to  perform  and  is  less  bloody,  but  it  violates 
the  lime-honorcd  principle  that  mucous  surfaces  are  not 
to  be  approximated.  The  two  methods  seem  to  have 
Ifiven  e'l'iaUv  ^ood  results  in  experimental  work;  the  same 
sf  •      '  been   the  case    m   clinical   work,   although 

r  ^ily  ascertained.     Bartlett  leaves  the  reader 

li  '-n  the  two,  alter  trying  them. 

The   Vahie   of   Colonic    Inflation   in   the   Diagnosis  of 
Chronic   Appendicitis.      K     II     G<«.i>u.\.s-    and   C.    H. 

l.i;  ' ;hia.      Aiuerican    Journal    oj  Medkal 

er,    1914. 

'■  rs  tested  the  value  of  this  sign,  first 

V-  ,:>ltJo.  and  later  favorably  commented  upon 

I'-  '.ers      The  method   consists  in   inflating  the 

..     the  rectum  and  noting  whether  the  patient 

1   of    pain   in   the   region   of   the   appendix ;    also 

any  local  tenderness  is  thereby  increased.     They 

of    the    colon    is    an    equivocal    means    of 
■nic  appendicitis.  Some  cases  have  negative 
have  positive;   there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
rcsult  obtained. 

appendicitis  the  method  should  not  be  em- 

rarely   necessary    as    a    diagnostic    aid,   as 

■    uncertain    and    the   risk   of    injuring   the 

irrcat- 

'     'ould  not  be  considered  useless,  how- 

ihe    diagnosis    has    been    materially 

■  mployment,  and  operation   has   later 

I   our    faith   in   the   result   obtained. 

however,  should  be  regarded  merely 

iOiosis.   history  and   physical   exami- 

MK    '."    .  iL,rc  valuable. 

e   have   seen   no  positive   reactions   in   normal    in- 


.  iic  test   IS  in 
•endidtis. 


nn   »en<e   pathognomonic   of   chronic 


uhservations     on    the     Pathology    and     Etiology     of 
Duodenal   Uker.       D.     P      D     Wilkie.     F.dinburgh 
•r     :,..,,  Medical  Journal,   Septcml)er.    1914. 

■1  upon  the  study  of  41    cases   found 
■   six  was  the  cnnilition  diagnosed  . 
IS  a  malady  of   frequent  occurrence 
passes  unrecognized, 
rule    diagnosed,   a   chronic   duodenal 
exist  and  give  rise  to  none  of  the 
•he    first    evidence    of    such    a 
•'les   il»   perforation 
•r«    arc    met    with    most    fre- 
■  ^clerosis.  and   are   found 
r  wall  of  the  duoilenum 
•  icior.   usually   within   the 
juc:i:I)  associated  with  the  colon  or 
■n    a    large    proportion    of    cases'  of 

T 

many  acute  duodenal  nicer*  are  primarily 
-t    from    the    breaking    down    of    inflamed 

-  be  the  primary  cause  of  a  irastric  or 
-  ipaim  of  the  muscular  coal*  of  the  viscut 
•  factor  in  determininjt  its  chronicify 
■ion  of  the  oppoimg  ulren  on  the  anterior 
•*alU  of  the  duf>drfiiim  on  the  boundary 
-'as  supplied   by  the  anterior  and  posterior 


branches  of  the  supraduodenal  artery  suggests  that  a 
common  vascular  deficiency  rather  than  a  contact  infec- 
tion accounts  for  the  peculiar  tendency  to  chronicity  and 
recurrence. 

8.  This  vascular  deficiency  may  be  due  to  arteriosclero- 
sis, but  probably  it  is  usually  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  duodenum  induced  by  a  slight  local  anxmia 
consequent  to  strain  on  the  supraduodenal  vessels,  this 
muscular  spasm  being  favored  by  the  increased  vago- 
tonus  and  tne  irritable  condition  of  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  which  exists  in  such  cases. 

9  The  sex  incidence  of  duodenal  ulcer  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  anatomical  grounds.  The  relatively  high 
pylorus  and  short  fixed  duodenum  of  the  male  allows  of 
Its  vascular  supporting  ligament,  the  hcpato-duodenal 
li^ment.  being  exposed  to  strain,  which  in  the  female, 
with  her  relatively  low  pylorus  and  lax  duodenum,  is 
borne  by  the  left  border  of  the  gastro-hcpatic  omentum 
and  letser  curvature  of  the   stomach 

Are  Worms,  Especially  the  Oxyuris,  the  Direct  or 
Indirect  Cause  of  Appendicitis?  I-.  .Xm-hokk,  l-rei- 
burg.  Berliner  Klinische  H'ochenschriji.  .August  10, 
1914. 

This  paper  is  a  polemic  against  Rheindorf,  who  recently 
claimed  that  oxyuris  is  the  direct  cause  of  some  cases  of 
acute  appendicitis.  AschofT  claims,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  although  oxyuris  within  the  appendix  may  cause 
symptoms  simulating  appendicitis  ( pseudoappcndicitis), 
an  acute  inflammation  is  never  the  result.  Pscudoappcn- 
dicitis  is  never  accompanied  by  fever.  Therefore  patients, 
especiallv  children,  who  present  certain  signs  and  symp- 
toms o{  appendicitis  without  the  accompanying  fever, 
should  be  examined  with  the  view  of  excluding  intestinal 
worms,  especially  oxyuris.  The  fi.-suris  in  the  mucosa 
which  Rheindorf  describes  as  caused  hy  the  oxyuris  are 
regarded   by  .Xschoff  as   artefacts. 

Contributions  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Post-Operative 
Jejunal  Ulcer  and  Ulcer  at  the  Site  of  the  Anasto- 
inosis.  I  P,-ilrj,i,-  y.ur  Diai)ii"il:l;  Jrs  ['••u-oj-.-ra- 
tiien  jcjunalen  und  Anaslomosi-itulkus.)  T.  Bar- 
so.sv.  IJudapest,  Ificiii-r  Klinische  tl'cchcnschrifi,  July 
16.  1014. 

The  symptoms  of  jejunal  ulcer  following  gastroenteros- 
tomy correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  gastric  or  duo- 
denal ulcer  lor  which  the  operation  was  indicated;  the 
only  point  rif  difTercnrc  is  lli.nt  llie  Icnderiuss  i<;  on  the 
left  side  of  the  epigastrium.  Fiy  the  aid  of  the  j-ray 
after  a  bismuth  meal,  Barsony  was  enabled  in  three  cases 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  This  consisted  in  the  finding 
of  a  persistent  shadow  overlying  the  distended  jejunal 
l"Op.  which  is  not  influenced  by  massage  or  peristalsis. 
This  shadow  also  corresponds  to  the  point  of  maximum 
tenderness 


N'      Hr.miam.     Hrilish    ,\fedical 


Appendicular  Grafting. 

./..|.r>;,,/.    luly    11,    1"14 

.\  tviy.  aged  11.  received  an  extensive  injury  of  the 
perineum,  resulting  in  urinary  extravasation  ami  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  perineal  urethra  Complete  obliteration 
of  the  urethra  resulted,  so  that  all  the  urine  passed  out 
through  a  suprapubic  opening  which  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  first  operation.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
rfTorts  to  create  a  new  urelhral  channel.  Braliam  removed 
the  appendix  and  sewed  this  organ  between  the  severed 
ends  of  the  urethra  The  appendix  healed  in  nicely  and 
the  functional  result  is  perfect. 

Radiotherapy  in  Gynecology.  (Sirahleniherapie  in  der 
CvnHkologie  )  M.  Mabtis,  Jahreskurse  fur  ArzlUcht 
Parlbildung,   July.    PI 4. 

.■\  Martin  reviews  the  most  recent  advances  in  radio- 
therapy of  carcinoma  of  the  iiicrus  He  states  that  in 
view  of  his  own  recent  experience  .ind  that  of  the  most 
eminent  gynecologists  as  rrjK.rted  in  rerrnl  literature,  he 
is  no  longer  skeptical  a«  to  the  value  of  railiotberapv  in 
cancer  of  the  uterus     There  i«  no  doubi.  he  asserts,  that 
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every  variety  o£  cancer  tissue  in  the  uterus  yields  to  the 
curative  influence  of  the  ray  in  the  course  of  three  to  five 
weeks,  some  showing  a  quick  and  others  a  slower  reac- 
tion. Injurious  effects  from  the  ray  action  are  becoming, 
thanks  to  the  improved  technic,  more  and  more  reduced. 
Their  importance  when  compared  to  the  absolute  danger 
of  the  underlying  disease  is  not  to  be  seriously  considered. 
In  operable  cases,  radiotherapy  is  fully  justified  as  an 
alternative  to  the  radical  extirpation.  Further  experience 
will  teach  us  the  best  form  of  irradiation  to  adopt  in  the 
cure  of  cancer,  whether  the  .r-rays  or  the  radium  or  meso- 
thorium. 

The  final  word  as  to  the  value  of  these  therapeutic 
agencies  must  wait  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
the  coming  three  to  four  years.  Only  then  shall  we  be 
in  a  position  to  know  whether  we  possess  in  radiotherapy 
only  a  temporary  measure  against  cancer,  or  whether  it 
may  prove  to  be  the  curative  agency  against  that  dread 
disease. 

In  the  metropathy  (metritis  chronica)  radiotherapy  has 
come  to  have  a  distinct  value;  also  in  the  treatment  of 
fibromyomata  of  the  uterus.  All  the  applied  forms  of 
irradiation  have  proved  of  value.  Hemorrhage  is  con- 
trolled even  to  the  point  of  temporary  or  permanent 
amenorrhea  and  in  many  instances  a  disappearance  of  the 
growth.  But  as  Martin  remarks,  we  are  still  in  need  of 
further  observation  and  control  of  the  cases  treated  to 
determine  especially  the  possibility  of  untoward  effects  of 
a  serious  nature.  Meanwhile  the  technic  for  myoma  has 
been  so  perfected  that  the  mortality  from  the  operation 
in  the  hands  of  many  has  been  reduced  to  zero. 

Pyelitis  of  Pregnancy,  {(j'bcr  Pyelitis  Grdvidarum.)  A. 
B.\UEREisEN,  JahrcsL-nrsc  fiir  Arctlichc  Fortbildting, 
July,  1914. 

The  mode  of  infection  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  either 
ascending  from  the  bladder — a  theory  which  Stoeckel, 
Opitz,  Kehrer  and  Menge  and  most  German  authors  sup- 
port— or  it  is  descending,  the  infection  coming  through  the 
lymphatics  or  the  blood  stream  into  the  kidney  capsule 
and  thence  into  the  renal  pelvis.  The  latter  theory  is 
chiefly  advanced  by  Albarran  and  Zangemeister  and  most 
of  the  French  authors.  According  to  Bauereisen's  own 
experience  the  infection  is  most  probably  in  the  majority 
of  instances  an  ascending  one.  The  growing  uterus  exerts 
direct  pressure  on  the  ureters,  causing  stasis,  which  is  the 
strongest  predisposing  factor  in  infection,  or  by  intestinal 
stasis  develops  secondary  urinary  infection.  The  bacilli 
coli  communis  is  present  in  the  urethra  and  bladder  in  19 
per  cent  of  pregnant  women.  This  fact  alone  would  tend 
to  explain  the  readiness  of  the  b.  coli  infection.  Strepto- 
cocci and  staphylococci  are  less  common,  while  the  bacillus 
proteus,  the  gonococcus  and  pneumococcus  are  also  occa- 
sionally found. 

In  the  therapy  of  the  pyelitis,  the  cystoscope  and  the 
ureteral  catheter  are  the  most  essential  means  of  deter- 
mining in  the  first  instance  whether  one  is  dealing  with 
merely  stasis,  or  also  with  an  infection.  In  mild  cases  of 
stasis  without  associated  infection,  the  ureteral  catheter 
used  for  diagnostic  purposes  may  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  a  cure.  Rest  in  bed  and  regulation  of  diet  complete 
the  recovery.  If  bacteria  and  pus  are  revealed  l)y  the 
cystoscopy,  no  time  should  be  lost  with  conservative  treat- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  possible  lavage  of  the  renal  pelvis 
should  be  begun.  Since  Stoeckel's  recommendation  of  this 
therapeutic  measure  most  authorities  have  supported  it. 
Bauereiscn  believes  it  to  be  the  method  of  choice  in  the 
treatment  of  pyelitis  of  moderate  severity.  The  proper 
and  timely  use  of  the  ureteral  catheter  will  not  only  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  pregnancy,  but  it  can 
also  prevent  those  bad  cases  of  pyonephrosis.  The  cases 
of  moderate  severity  may  be  cured  also,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of   spontaneous  early  miscarriages. 

The  interruption  of  pregnancy,  according  to  Stoeckel, 
does  not  relieve  the  alarming  symptoms  of  the  pyelitis, 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  employed.  An  important  factor  is 
the   early  diagnosis  of  the  existing  pyelitis. 

In  protracted  and  mismanaged  cases  of  pyonephrosis 
neither  the  artificial  abortion  or  lavage  of  the  renal  pelvis 


will  be  of  avail.     In  these  instances  the  indication  is  purely 
surgical,   namely,   for  nephrotomy  or  for  nephrectomy. 

The  Ovary  in  Women  With  Fibromyoma.  (L'ovaire 
chez  les  fibromateuses.)  Mlle.  de  Jong,  Annales  de 
Gynecologie   et   d'obstctrique,  June,    1914. 

De  Jong  has  studied  the  ovaries  of  13  women  operated 
upon  for  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus  and  has  also  re- 
viewed observations  on  this  subject  in  the  literature.  Her 
conclusions  are  as  follows:  1.  The  evolution  of  the  in- 
terstitial gland  is  very  variable  in  women  with  fibromyoma. 
both  as  to  the  number  of  the  atretic  follicles  and  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation.  2.  The 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  is  an  inconstant  formation 
in  the  ovary  of  the  fibromyomatous  uterus;  it  may  be 
double. 

In  6  cases  this  formation  was  absent. 

In  5  cases  it  was  present  (1  case  had  had  an  arphorec- 
tomy  18  years  previously.) 

In  1  case  there  was  a  corpus  luteum  in  each  ovary. 

In  1  case  there  were  2  corpora  lutea  in  the  same  ovary. 

These  differences  bear  no  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
patients. 

At  the  same  time  these  facts  would  tend  to  disagree 
with  those  theories  which  suppose  that  the  ripe  follicle  rup- 
tures regularly  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  the  menses. 
The  corpus  luteum  of  the  normal  ovary  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  an  ovary  in  a  woman  with  fibro- 
myoma. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incontestably  true  that 
the  ovaries  play  a  role  in  the  uterine  hemorrhages  of  fibro- 
myomata. 

Five    Cases    of    Pregnancy    Following    Myomectomy. 

(Cinq  Cos  de  Grosscssc  a[>>es  iiiyoiiiecloinie.)  M. 
GoULLioun,  Annales  de  Gynecologie  et  d'  Obstetriquc, 
June,  1914. 

Oi  26  women  in  whom  a  conservative  myomectomy  was 
done,  five  became  pregnant  and  went  to  term.  These 
women  were  all  below  40  years  of  age.  The  percentage 
of  pregnancies  in  such  patients  would  be  about  20;  in 
women  over  35  years,  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  after 
a  myomectomy  is  very  much  less.  Goullioud  operated  on 
young  women,  some  of  whom  were  still  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  the  operation.  There  were  a  few  miscarriages 
after  the  operation,  but  these  occurred  in  women  who  had 
previously  miscarried,  the  cause  probably  being  outside 
of  the  uterus.  There  were  no  fatalities  during  labor,  the 
possibility  of  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  having  been  pre- 
vented by  a  careful  repair  of  the  uterus  at  the  removal 
of  the  fibromyoma. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  pregnancies,  there  was  a  recur- 
rence of  a  myoma.  In  these  instances  the  radical  opera- 
tion was  then  performed. 

The  Use  of  Pituitary  Extract  in  Labor.    D.  G.  Madill. 

M.D.,  and  R.  M.  Allan,  Dublin,  Surgery  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics,  August,   1914. 

The  authors  conclude  that  pituitary  e-xtract  undoubtedly 
increases  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions,  the  con- 
tractions being  of  a  physiological  character.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  in  the  second  stage  and  the  use  of  the 
extract  reduces  the  number  of  forceps  cases.  It  is  safe 
for  the  mother  and  at  least  as  safe  for  the  child  as  the 
forceps.  In  cases  of  placenta  previa,  it  gives  improved  re- 
sults for  both  mother  and  child  if  used  in  combination 
with  version.     It  does  not  influence  the  puerperium. 

Sarcoma    of    the    Round     Ligament    of    the    Uterus. 

Fred.  J.  Taussig,  St.  Louis,  Surgery,  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics,  August,  1914. 

Taus.sig  reports  his  case  as  the  sixth  substantiated  case 
in  the  literature.  The  tumors  are  of  slow  growth  and  not 
very  malignant  clinically.  Metastases  are  not  recorded  nor 
have  recurrences  been  noted.  The  tumors  are  mostly 
extraabdominal  and  usually  originate  in  a  fibromyoma.  In 
Taussig's  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  previously  exist- 
ing benign  growth. 
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Calcified     Fibroma     Uteri    Compressing     the    Sigmoid 

Colon.        (.tiiln.K      lit     TaEXuW  >KV.     lllK.iv;!'.      Sur./i-ry, 

i.i\n<iology  tiiiJ  Obslflrici,  August,  1V14. 

ramowsky  reports  n  case  of  this  kind  and  reviews  the 
•trrature.  He  says  that  especially  the  subserous  and  inter- 
>titia!  varieties  ol  tibroijs  may  undergo  calcareous  changes, 
usually  after  (he  nirnopause.  This  late  change  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  weight  and  ilisplaccmcnt  of  the  tumor 
late  in  life,  lie  advises  early  removal  of  all  tihroids  to 
msure  the  best  prognosis  and  the  lowest  operative  inor- 
lalily 

Dysmenorrhea   Essentialis.    T.   J.   Docdeblein.   Chicago. 

'  ur.jcry,   (j_viir.i'/,ri/v   and  Obsiclrici,   .\ugust,    I9U. 

■  riein    distinguishes    two    types    of    dysmenorrhea 

l^,  one  due  to  a  lo.\enua  ansmg   from  the  thyroid 

:k  tuberculous   focus  or  coprostasis,  plus  overwork, 

aiiMi.l>,    fatigue  and   poor   nutrition.     The   other    form   is 

(he    psychoneurotic    type    more     frequently    appearing    in 

.itiUuiit  women.     These  cases  are  all  free  from  anatomical 

•  s.     Treatment  is  preventive  and   symptomatic,  al- 

the  author  has  had  good  results  in  l<o(h   forms  by 

n  anil  the  siiliseiiuent  use  •>■  sounds 

Polypoid  Chondrofibroma  of  the  Fallopian  Tube, 
Associated  With  Tubal  Pregnancy.  Geuki.e  \V. 
OuTUiUBiuot.,  i'hiladelphi.i.  .Itiu'riVuM  Journal  of  Ub- 
sletrics,  August,  1''14. 


reports  this  case  in  which  the  microscopic 
!  the  tumor  slmwed  it  to  lie  a  degenerated 
'I  with  tubal  epithelium.  It  contained  some 
ge  It  -.cems  not  to  have  been  a  mi.xed 
ryonic  orijjin.  .As  the  tumor  almost  com- 
i  the  tube,  it  seems  to  have  bien  a  factor  in 
r\i-'iTi^  tubal  pregnancy. 

The  Biochemical  Functions  of  the  Endometrium  in  the 
Etiology  of  Metrorrhagia  and  Menorrhagia.  J. 
Krniii.K  (rtitfT,  X.-u-  )',tI:  Mcdtcai  Jnurmil,  July  18, 
1014 

.irgumint    upon   the   well-known   observation 

blood  IS  incoagulable,  (jofle  deduces  that  in 

1   the  fluid  through  the  endometrium  a  sub- 

ra(ed  (ha(  inhibi(s  coagulation.     X'arious  in- 

ive   found    that    the    incoagulability   of   nieii- 

!-   not   due   to  a   filtering   of   the  coagulating 

the  blood,  but   rather  to  the   pro<luction   of 

The  nature  of  this  substance  has  not  been 

lit  in  all   probability  it   is  determined  by  the 

.  and  in  i>art  by  the  thyroid  gland.     The  old 

•    an   inflammation,   an   endometritis,   must   in 

cent  histological  examination,  he  abandoned. 

purposes,   GofTc   concludes    from   his   argu- 

curctte  is  of  no  avail  in  such  case.     Drugs, 

liituiirin,  arc  also  of  no  value.     In  adults, 

iionia,  iH>lypi  and  fibroids  must  be  ex- 

patienis,  the  inilication  is  to  increase 

<  orpus  hiteuin  and  the  thyroid  by  giv- 

'   organs     When  these  arc  of  no  avail. 

"limes  necessary  to  save  life. 

Obstetrical  ParalytU.  T.  T.  Thomas,  Philailclphia  New 
^    rk    U.-./.,j.'  Journal.  July  11,  1914. 

r■■^ling   rommunicalion,   Thomas   again 

.il  paralysis   is  not   due  to  injuries  of 

.IS  generally  lielicved,  but  to  posterior 

shoulder    joint.      Thomas     sets    lorlh 

prove  his  contention,  most  of   which 

'ng      The  main  argumcnls  whereby  he 

.-M-..-   hi»  thesis  arc   two:      I     Thai    the  elcc- 

■  '■  and  tests  for  scnsalion  are  normal  in  these 

would  not  iMTCur  if  the  fil>cr»  of  the  brachial 

pUxui  ate   lorn.     2.   Treatment  directed  to  the   reduction 

of  the  posterior  dialncalion  result*  in  cure. 

rhc  Clinical  Acpectt  of  Renal  Infection.  D  Kisrs- 
iwATii     Chicagi      hii.rji.tii-    MfJual    Journal,     July. 

I'M 

Infection  of  the  kidney  may  take   place   by  one  or 


iiiiire  of  four  routes,  a  combination  of  several  routes  not 
being  an  exception.  The  lir>t  is  ihe  blood  route  (hemato- 
genous )  ;  second,  the  so-called  urogenous,  alon,^  the  in- 
terior of  llie  ureter,  the  micro-organisms  being  c^irried  up 
iiilo  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  with  tile  stagnant  urine; 
third,  the  lympliogenous  route,  that  is,  from  the  lyiiiphulics 
of  the  bladder  lo  their  coiiimuiiicatioii  with  the  lymphatics 
of  the  ureter  up  along  tin-  latter  to  the  pelvis  anil  into  the 
lymphatics  of  the  kidney.  |-"rom  the  writer's  observation 
this  is  not  at  all  a  rare  form  of  inleriiuii.  The  fourth, 
the  ci'nnection  of  tin  lymphatics  of  the  inloii  with  those 
of  the  kidney.  This  route  has  not  been  proveil,  but  seems 
a  plausible  explanation  for  some  of  the  cases,  r-pi-cially 
those  occurini;  in  infancy  an<l  childlioud 

2  Many  of  the  cases  of  renal  infeclioii  are  depiiideiit 
iipnn  the  presence  of  a  calculus  blocking  the  ureter,  often- 
times tin-  pelvic  portion,  or  at  the  iireteropelvic  junction 
h'or  this  reason  a  routine  examination  with  ilii-  .i-ray  ol 
every   case  of   renal   infection   should   lie   made,   if   possible 

3.  Many  of  the  cases  of  renal  infection  ;ire  iiiaskcd  by 
(he  pseudomalarial  chills  and  fe\er,  or  the  lyphniil-like 
course  of  the  temperature.  In  every  case  of  temperature 
in  which  a  lugative  Widal  or  malarial  test  has  been  made 
fine  .should  alw.iys  think  of  the  kidney  as  the  jiossiblc 
source  of  the  infection. 

4.  The  s>  tiipiotiis  111  renal  infectimi  are  nfteiitimes  .so 
iiulistiiK'i  il'at  the  kidney  is  not  thouglii  ni  .is  the  source 
of  obscure  lever.  Tenderness  and  other  l^cal  si|.;ns  are  not 
infrequently  absent,  even  though  the  general  symptoms  arc 
of  the  most  septic  character. 

5.  lioth  acute  and  chronic  hematogenous  and  urogenous 
forms  of  infection  may  be  unilateral,  and  their  early 
diagnosis  may  greatly  assist  in  retiinval  or  other  methods 
of  treatment  fif  the  infectiini. 

l>.  The  best  method  of  eliciting  tenderness  over  the 
kidney  is  either  by  Imnanual  palpation  or  by  palpation  at 
the  costovertebral  iiiigle.  The  most  reliable  eviilenccs 
clinically  of  renal  infection  are.  however,  those  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  cysloscope  and   the  ureteral  catheter. 

7.  Pelvic  lavage  is  of  more  assistance  in  the  cases  of 
chronic  than  those  of  acute  infection  of  the  renal  pelvis. 
At  titnes  in  the  pyelitis  of  pregnancy  and  of  ihe  puerpcr- 
iiim,  if  they  ilo  not  yield  to  conserv.ilive  treatment,  the 
pelvic  lavage  will  often  cut  the  disease  short. 

S  Kifrirmation  of  renal  calculi  in  kidneys  which  are 
the  seat  of  chronic  colon  bacillus  infection  is  not  infrequent, 
and  must  be  considered  in  giving  the  prognosis  of  any 
case  in  wliicli  a  stone  has  been  removeil.  where  the  kidney 
is  the  seat  of  a  longst.iiiding  infection.  The  calculi  will 
reforni  as  long  as  infection  is  present.  Xnl  infrei|ueiilly 
such  infection  is  bilateral,  necessitating  the  avoidance  of 
a  pcphreclomy  on  account  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the 
disease  in  both  kiflneys. 

9.  In  children  with  high  temperatures,  especially  of 
the  remittent  type,  the  kidney  shtmld  be  thought  of  iinmedi- 
alely   as  the   possible  source  of   infection. 

10.  In  the  most  severe  types,  both  of  urogenous  and 
hematogenous  infection,  the  general  septic  symptoms  in 
the  form  of  bacterieinia  may  mask  the  local  condition 
completely.  The  longer  the  obsiruciion  of  tin-  urinary 
passages  exists,  with  infection  of  the  kidney,  the  more 
advanctil  arc  the  patluilogical  changes  in  the  latter. 

11.  Primary  nrplircctomy.  if  the  opposite  kidney  is 
capable  of  domg  the  work  of  both,  is  ii,  l,e  preferred  in 
advanced  cases  of  renal  infection  to  a  lonservative  melluxl. 
.•\  secondary  nephrectoniv  is  exceedingly  difticull.  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  llrm  adfiesinns  and  the  danger  of  lirmor- 
rhage.  The  term  pyelitis  is  often  mistaken  m  its  appli- 
cation. The  majoritv  o|  eases  belong  to  the  type  of  pyelo 
nephritis,  both  the  parenchyma  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
being  involved 

12.  Cases  of  mixed  infection  of  tuberculosis  ,ind  pyo- 
genic micro-organisms  are  very  diflicult  to  diagnose,  and 
must  lie  thought  of  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  renal  in- 
fection of  the  chronic  type  The  bladder  symptoms,  which 
are  often  so  marked  in  the  ordinary  type  of  tuberculosis. 
arc  entirely  absent  or  are  not  present  in  sulTicienl  degree 
lo  lead  one  to  suspect  the  presence  ol  tuberculosis 

1.1  Conservatism  should  lie  the  rule  in  all  rase*  of  renal 
infection  except  those  of  the  hyperacute  type  In  the  latter, 
nephrectomy    should    l>e    performetl    as    earl)    as    possible. 
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In  the  acute  form  of  renal  infection,  whether  hemato- 
genous or  urogenous,  one  should  at  first  try  the  conserva- 
tive measures  outlined  above.  Even  a  nephrotomy  with 
decapsulation  of  the  kidney  and  the  puncturing  of  the 
little  abscesses  scattered  over  the  cortex  may  save  the 
kidney.  One  should  not,  however,  wait  too  long  with  such 
conservative  measures,  and  if  a  prompt  response  is  not 
obtained,  nephrectomy  should  be  performed  at  once. 

A    Treatment    for    Acute     Gonorrhea    in    the    Male. 

(Eiiie  Behandlnngsmethodc  des  Frischen  Trippers  der 
Manner.)  Prof.  L.  Merk,  Innsbruck,  Medisinische 
Klinik,  July  26,  1914. 

The  author  presents  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate  in  preference  to  the  organic  silver  combina- 
tions. He  believes  that  not  only  the  Ag.  radical  but  also 
the  NOa  has  a  part  in  the  therapeutic  results.  He  does 
not  believe  it  proven  that  the  organic  silver  salts  are  better 
because  they  are  not  precipitated  by  albumin.  Silver  nitrate 
is  also  to  be  preferred  because  it  is  less  expensive.  The 
Janet  method  should  be  used,  the  patient  being  given 
small  bottles  containing  0.03  to  0.06  silver  nitrate  and  0.025 
potassium  permanganate.  These  the  patient  dissolves  in  J4 
liter  of  very  hot  water  and  injects  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
(about  37°  C).  Most  patients  can  stand  three  such  in- 
jections daily. 

The  Pharyngeal  Tonsil  in  the  Adult.     L.  G.  Kaempfer, 
New   "iork  Medical  Record,  July  11,  1914. 

Kaempfer  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which 
adenoids  persist  into  adult  life,  and  that  these  cause  many 
of  the  stubborn  chronic  conditions  within  the  nose  and 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  ears.  Until  the  condi- 
tion is  recognized,  many  of  these  patients  are  treated, 
sometimes  for  years,  for  intranasal  and  pharyngeal 
catarrh,  obviously  with  little  benefit.  Kaempfer  reports 
six  cases,  the  age  of  the  patient  ranging  between  18  and 
32  years.  In  all  six  patients,  removal  of  the  adenoids 
caused  marked  improvement,  hypertrophied  turbinates  be- 
came smaller;  intranasal  congestion  was  relieved  and  dis- 
charges diminished  or  ceased.  Iti  one  case,  an  old  fetid 
ear  discharge  was  profoundly  improved. 

[The  reviewer  can  corroborate  Kaempfer's  statement. 
It  is  surprising  how  frequently  routine  examination  re- 
veals vegetations  in  the  pharyngeal  vault,  which  are  fre- 
quently the  underlying  cause  of  "chronic  catarrh"  and 
progressive  deafness.] 

New  Technic   for  the   Removal   of   Intrinsic   Growths 
of   the    Larynx.    Robert  Clyde  Lynch.    The  Laryn- 
goscope.    July,    1914. 
Lynch  uses  the  suspension  laryngoscope  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  larynx.     Many  cases  are  done  under  local 
anesthesia.    A  suction  apparatus  is  necessary.      With  suit- 
able instruments  the   author  has   been   able  to  work   with 
such   precision   that   he   can   take   out   a   small   tumor,   re- 
applying the  surface  membrane  by  the  application  of  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin.     He  has  been  able  to  stitch  together  the 
membrane  of  the  larynx  after  excision  of  the  tumor. 

The  Preparation  of  Dry  Bony  Areas  for  Skin  Grafting. 

Charles  H.  Mavo,  Rochester,  Minn.  Annals  of  Sur- 
gery, September,  1914. 
Mayo  here  describes  a  method,  which  he  has  practiced 
successfully  for  many  years,  of  shortening  the  period  of 
healing  of  large  bony  surfaces  laid  bare  by  burns,  infec- 
tion, or  the  removal  of  malignant  periosteal  growths. 
He  recommends  that,  by  means  of  a  drill,  the  entire  bone 
area  be  perforated  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart  and  penetrating  to  the  diploe  of  the  skull  or  to  the 
blood  supply  of  the  long  bone,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
perforations  cause  granulations  to  come  to  the  surface 
and  unite,  with  ample  blood  supply  for  skin-grafting. 
Until  the  protecting  granulations  appear  the  wound  must 
receive  excellent  care  to  prevent  infection.  The  cases 
which  Mayo  thus  treated  included  large  areas  of  the 
skul!  left  after  the  excision  of  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  or 
infection  with  pneumococci. 


Correction  of  Permanent  Contractures  of  the  Fingers 
Secondary  to  Cellulitis  of  the  Palm.  (Ve  la  Correc- 
tion des  Flexions  Fcrnianentes  des  Doigts  Consecu- 
tives  aux  Panaris  et  aux  Phlegmons  de  la  Paume  de 
le  Main.)  H.  Morestin,  Paris.  Revue  de  Cliirurgie, 
July   10,   1914. 

These  flexion  contractures,  occurring  most  often  among 
the  working  classes,  are  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  se- 
quelae of  infections  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm.  In  the 
severe  grades  under  consideration  by  the  author  the  at- 
tempt is  made  at  their  reconstruction.  Morestin's  treat- 
ment consists,  essentially,  in  the  division  of  all  obstacles 
opposing  extension  and  the  fixation  of  the  finger  in  the 
corrected  position.  He  makes  two  flaps  of  skin,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  longitudinal  scar,  and  then  proceeds  to 
carefully  and  minutely  excise  all  the  scar  tissue  that  op- 
poses exlen=;ion.  Incision  of  the  joint  capsule  may  be 
necessary.  Each  flap  of  skin  is  then  split  up  by  angular 
incisions  into  tiny  flaps  that  are  imbricated  to  cover  the 
defect.  It  is  essential  that  joint  surfaces  are  covered  in, 
for  the  rest,  areas  of  tissues  not  covered  by  skin,  may  be 
permitted  to  heal  by  granulation.  The  result  is,  in  Mores- 
tin's  hands,  a  finger  in  e.xtension,  one  in  which  flexion  to 
a  slight  degree  (action  of  the  interossei  and  lumbricales) 
is  possible,  and  apposition  to  a  considerable  degree  if  the 
finger  is  the  first  or  fifth.  The  patients  operated  upon  by 
him  were  able  to  return  to  their  occupations  with  consid- 
erable return  of  capacity  for  their  work.  Morestin  scouts 
any  attempt  to  reconstruct  tendons  in  these  cases. 

The  Effect  of  the  X-Rays  Upon  Bone  Healing.  {Uebcr 
den  Einfluss  der  Roentgenstrahlen  auf  die  Bildung 
der  Knochennarbe.)  K.  Salvetti,  Camerino,  Italy. 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fuer  Cliirurgie,  Vol.  128,  Parts  I 
and  II. 

These  interesting  experiments  were  conducted  upon  rab- 
bits in  an  attempt  to  learn  whether  the  .r-rays  had  any 
effect  upon  the  healing  of  fractured  bones.  From  a  care- 
ful series  of  histological  studies  the  author  shows  that 
Roentgenization  of  fractures  is  disadvantageous  to  the  de- 
velopment of  callus.  Cartilage  appears  between  the  ends 
of  the  divided  bone  at  too  early  a  time,  the  bony  tissue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fracture  has  less  lime  than  in  the 
control  animals,  and  the  Haversian  systems  are  too  scantily 
developed  Relatively  small  doses  of  ;r-rays  applied  daily 
were  sufficient  to  give  these   results. 

The  Treatment  of  Gas  Phlegmons.     {Zur     Behandlung 

der     Gasphicgmonen.)        VV.     Goldschmidt,      Vienna, 
Wiener   Klinischc  iVachenschrift,  July  9,   1914. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  treatment  of  gas  phlegmon, 
1.  e..  wound  infection,  by  the  b.  aerogenes  capsulatus,  is 
usually  unsuccessful.  Ten  successes  in  eleven  cases,  ob- 
serveii  during  the  Balkan  war,  have  led  Goldschmidt  to 
the  belief  that  his  method  of  treatment  will  lift  this  op- 
probrium. Hij  method  consists  in  wide  incision,  no  dress- 
in,;  except  a  light  application  of  gauze  to  absorb  discharge 
and  frequent  irrigations  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  He 
believes  that  close  bandaging  is  contraindicated,  because 
the  bacillus  is  an  anaerobic  one  and  therefore  grows  more 
readily  when  air  is  excluded  from  the  wound. 

Coccygodynia— A  Nfw  Method  of  Treatment  by  In- 
jections of  Alcohol.  1".  C.  Yeomans,  New  York. 
Medical  Record,  August  22,  1914. 

Yeomans  reviews  the  general  features  of  this  malady 
and  then  submits  a  report  of  seven  cases  in  which  the 
injection  of  alcohol  has  efi^ected  a  cure.  Briefly,  his 
method  is  the  following:  The  needle  of  the  syringe  is 
inserted  to  the  point  of  maximum  tenderness  over  the 
coccyx;  this  is  usually  just  below  the  tip  of  the  bone, 
in  the  midline  or  slightly  lateral  to  it.  About  10  to  20 
minims  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  are  then  injected.  As  a 
rule  three  to  five  injections  suffice  at  intervals  of  five  to 
ten  days,  and  they  arc  to  be  made  at  the  most  tender 
point.  In  none  of  the  author's  cases  has  recurrence 
taken  place. 
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THE  TECHXIC  OF  SPIXAL  ANESTHESIA.* 

By  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Professor    of    Surgery    in    the     Medical     Department    uf 

Temple   University;   Surgeon  to  the 

Samaritan  Hospital, 

Philadelphia. 

The  introduction  of  a  local  anesthetic  within  the 
dura  is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  complete  arrest 
of  conduction  in  those  spinal  nerve  roots  that  come 
in  contact  with  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  there  is  complete  arrest  of 
motor,  sensory  and  sympathetic  conduction  of  the 
segments  affected.  The  effect  upon  the  cord  proper 
is  relatively  slight  and  it  is  often  possible  under 
high  spinal  anesthesia  to  demonstrate  evidences  of 
conduction  along  the  paths  of  the  cord.  With  weak 
anesthetic  solutions  sensory  conduction  may  be  ar- 
rested with  but  imperfect  loss  of  motor  or  syinpa- 
thetic  conduction,  while  very  weak  solutions  ma\' 
cause  only  an  imperfect  analgesia.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  loss  of  protopathic  or  pain  sense  in- 
volves a  wider  area  and  is  more  intense  than  the 
loss  of  epicritic  or  touch  sense.  Patients  may, 
therefore,  feel  the  knife,  although  it  does  not  hurt 
them,  or  they  may  complain  that  alcohol  burns  the 
skin,  although  they  do  not  recognize  the  incision  of 
tissues.  The  duration  of  intradural  anesthesia  is 
influenced  by  the  dosage  and  concentration  of  the 
drug  employed  and  varies  from  twelve  minutes  to 
two  hours.  One  to  one  and  one-half  hours  is  the 
average  duration  for  the  adult. 

The  most  effective  percentage  strengths  for  in- 
tradural use  we  have  found  to  be  4  per  cent,  for 
stovaine,  4  or  5  per  cent,  for  tropacocaine,  and  7  or 
8  per  cent,  for  novocaine.  The  weaker  solutions 
give  too  light  and  transient  an  anesthesia  and  tend 
to  become  too  widely  diffused,  while  the  stronger 
solutions  are  so  concentrated  as  to  diffuse  imper- 
fectly, limiting  their  area  of  action  and  at  times 
increasing  their  danger.  To  secure  efficiency  when 
using  a  strong  solution,  the  operator  may  be 
tempted  to  increase  the  dosage.  For  example.  Jon- 
nesco,  who  uses  a  10  per  cent,  solution  for  lower 
spinal  work,  advocates  nearly  twice  what  we  con- 
sider a  normal  dosage.  Five  or  six  centigrams  of 
stovaine  in  4  per  cent  solution  will  give  an  analgesia 
that  lasts  about  ninety  minutes ;  two  or  three  centi- 
grams of  stovaine  in  4  per  cent,  solution  will  pro- 
duce an  analgesia  that  lasts  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  It  follows  that  in  very  young  children, 
for  whom  only  small  doses  may  be  given,  prolonged 
operations  are  not  conveniently  done  under  spinal 
anesthesia. 


•Read   during   the    Second    Meeting   of   the    A 
of  Anesthetists,  at  Atlantic  City.  June  22,   1914. 
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Spinal  anesthesia  acts  with  great  rapidity,  the 
analgesia  appearing  within  a  few  seconds  after  the 
injection  and  being  rapidly  followed  by  loss  of 
motor  power  and  muscular  sense.  With  the  aver- 
age adult  dose  the  analgesia  reaches  its  intensity 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  injection,  and  then 
gradually  fades.  First  the  motor  loss  and  muscular 
sense  gradually  return,  the  sympathetic  regains  its 
tone,  the  area  of  epicritic  loss  becomes  gradually  re- 
duced, and  finally  the  area  of  protopathic  arrest 
disappears.  The  effect  is  tide-like,  the  influence 
gradually  spreading  upward  along  the  cord  until 
the  highest  nerve  roots  in  the  eff'ective  range  of  dif- 
fusion of  the  drug  are  affected,  and  then  the  vvave 
of  analgesia  recedes.  This  tide,  which  washes  up- 
wards and  then  returns,  is  not  so  clearly  noticeable 
in  a  downward  direction,  although  when  a  small 
dose  of  the  analgesic  has  been  injected  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord,  there  may  be  observed 
waves  of  analgesia  passing  simultaneously  upward 
and  downward,  to  reach  their  intensity  and  widest 
limits,  and  then  gradually  recede  toward  the  seg- 
ments close  to  the  point  of  injection.  As  the  anal- 
gesic wave  diffuses  upward  the  strength  of  the 
drug  is  weakened  by  the  diluting  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  For  this  reason  the  nerve  roots  near  the 
ape.x  of  the  wave  are  more  lightly  and  transiently 
affected  than  the  nerve  roots  first  washed  by  the 
injection. 

For  prolonged  and  complete  analgesia  it  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  make  the  injection  if  feasible 
into  the  dura  through  an  interspace  adjacent  to  the 
nerve  roots  that  supply  the  field  of  operation.  Thus 
for  operations  upon  the  perineum  or  anus  the  in- 
jection is  especially  effective  if  made  through  the 
third  or  fourth  lumbar  interspace :  for  operations 
upon  the  leg,  tlirough  the  second  lumbar  inter- 
space ;  for  the  lower  abdomen  or  groin,  through  the 
first  lumbar  interspace :  while  for  operations  upon 
the  stomach,  gall  bladder  or  liver,  the  injection  is 
most  effective  when  given  through  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  dorsal  interspace.  With  a  minimum  dose 
injected  through  the  twelfth  dorsal  inters])ace,  al- 
though the  anagesia  may  be  sufficient  for  upper 
abdominal  work,  it  may  be  transient  and  patchy  for 
operations  upon  the  legs  or  perineum.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  operator  who  injects  the  solution  through 
the  fourth  lumbar  interspace  and  then  attempts  to 
do  a  gastro-enterostomy,  will  condemn  the  anes- 
thetic as  ineffective  and  unreliable,  as  may  also  the 
operator  who  attempts  an  operation  upon  the  toes 
after  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  the  analgesic  in 
the  twelfth  dorsal  interspace. 

The  injection  of  weak  solutions  in  the  lower  part 
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of  the  cercbro-spinal  canal  is  rdaiivcly  sale,  lor  as  lioii  of  sucli  a  heavy  sohitiun  wiih  the  patient  upon 

thty  ditluse  upward  toward  the  phrenic  nerve  roots  his  side,  his  shoulders  and  liips  elevated,  and  tlien 

of  the  cervical  region  they  are  so  weakened  as  to  cautiously    ruUiny    the    patient    on    iiis    back    while 

have  little  etlect.     Weak  solutions  injected  in  the  still  maintaining  the  elevatiuii  of  the  hips  and  [k-I- 

middle  or  upi>er  dorsal  region  or  in  the  cervical  re-  vis,  the  heavy  solution  remains  in  the  most  depeiid- 

gion    are,    however,    dangerous,    as    they    interfere  ent  i)orlion  of   the  dural   cavity,   the   lower  dorsal 

with  the  innervation  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  region.     This  is  the  method  elaborated  by   Barker. 

Strong   solutions  of  high   specific  gravity   injected  As  it   is    frequently  desirable   to  operate    witli   the 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  arachnoid  cavity  may  be  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  posture,  or  to  lower 

dangerous  by  upward  gravitation   unless   watchful  the  head  of  the  patient   for  circulatory  .lepressioii, 

care  is  taken  not  to  elevate  the  pelvis  until  a  sufli-  I    have    for   several   years   chietly    used   a    Milution 

cient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  the  absorption  of  lighter  than  that  of  the  cerebrospinal  Ibiid. 

the  bulk  of  the  drug.     It  should  be  evident,  there-  Cerebro-spinal    fluid    has    a    specitic    gravity    of 

fore,  that  for  successful  spinal  anesthesia  the  oper-  about  i.0O55.     The  addition  of  a  10  per  cent,  abso- 

ator  should  not  only  understand  clearly  the  physi-  lute  alcohol  to  a  4  i>er  cent,  solution  of  slovain  re- 

olt»gic  action,  but  should  understand  the  dosage  and  duces  its  specific  gravity  to  about  0.W2.     rhi>  light 

the  interspace  most  suited  for  the  special  operation  solution  ascends  in  cerebro-spinal  lluid  with  a  >pectl 

to  be  performed.     The  operator  should  also  realize  somewhat  approximating    10  centimeters   per  min- 

the  transient  nature  of  spinal  analgesia  and  should  utc.     Stovain  has  the  proiK-rty  of  alkaloids  of  be- 

bc  prepared  promptly  to  start  the  operation  after  hg  precipitated  by  alkalies,  and  therefore  a  minute 

the  injection;  otherwise  valuable  time  may  be  lost  quantity  of  lactic  acid  is  ad.ied  to  the  .solution  to 

and  the  patient  may  emerge  fro.ii  the  influence  be-  retard   precipitation   by   the   alkaline   cercbro-spinal 

fore  the  operation  has  been  completed.     Although  fluid,     hi   case   it  is  desirable   to  elevate   the  hoad 

spinal  anesthesia  is  relatively  safe  and  very  effect-  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  during  the  operation. 

ive  when  used  skilfully,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dan-  a  solution  made  heavy  by  the  addition  of  5  per  cent. 

gcrous  and  unreliable  anesthetic   in   the   hands   of  of  milk  sugar  is  cmpl.iyed.     The  following  are  the 

those  who  do  not  understand  its  action.  formulas  that  we  have  found  useful : 

SOLUTIONS    E.M  PLOYED.  U„l,t  Solulwns. 

My   associates   at   the    Samaritan    Hospital   and  .\.  Sit.v.iin   OOS  e'" 

, ,  ,  .   J         J  ■      I  .1  '-'clic    .Acid     0.(M  c  c 

myself  nave  now  operated  under  spinal  anesthesia  .\l>s.)lii(o  .Mcoii..]                                  OJ    cc 

over  6,000  times.  DistilU-.l  \\ ator  ..'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.  l .«    ex 

Personally,  we  prefer  solutions  in  ampules,  on  I'..  Trop.icr.cain    0.1    kh 

account  of  their  convenience,  accuracy,  known  spe-  ■iV'*"n"r  ,).''^"'"''    *' ^    '^ '^■ 

'  \  Uislillcd    Water    l.X     cc. 

cific  gravity  and  greater  assurance  of  sterility.     In 

..  ••  1        1  1  f  •  ^-   N'ovofain     IK)     nm. 

any  case  the  preparation  should,  as  far  as  is  jxjssi-  .\l>solt:ti-  .Mcolii.l                                   02    cc 

ble,  be  of  unquestioned  reliability.     Unfortunately  l)isiilli<l   Uaur    IH    cc. 

this  is  not  always  assured,  and  we  have  found  liv-  Heavy  Solmion 

ine  micro-oreanisms  in  solutions  upon  the  market.  "  .Stovain   O.tsS  ^ni 

%.  ,  ..  ,,  .  .      ,  .,       •     ,        I  I-actii    .\ci.l    0  4     cc 

Onc  of  the  problems  m  spinal  anesthesia  has  been  \ii\\^  Sunar                                           0  !0  ^■  i 

to  produce  a  sufficiently  high  efTcct  for  upper  ab-  I>l^tllUl!  Water  t.i  make-                        _'     i.r 

dominal  work.     This  may  be  accomplished,  first,  by  1  he   solutions   are  kept   in   sealed   amjiulcs   each 

selecting  a  high  interspace  for  the  injection ;  second,  containing  2  cc.  of  the  solution.     They  should  be 

by  withdrawing  a  considerable  quantity,  5  to  15  cc,  prepared    under   aseptic   precautions   and   sterilized 

of  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  adding  the  drug  and  rein-  by  the  intermittent  method  at  a  temperature  about 

jccting  or  injecting  a  corrcsixjnding  quantity  of  the  'i?"  C.    .Mthough  manufacturers  sometimes  contend 

analgesic    in    weak    solution ;    third,    by    employing  that  these  substances  withstand  the  temiH-raturc  of 

gravity  to  retain  the  solution  in  contact   with   the  l)oiling  water  with  impunity,  we  have  founfj  boiled 

selected  ner\'c  roots.     This  latter  method  is  based  solutions  objectionable.    The  dose  for  tlu-  adult  of 

upon  the  fact  that  any  solution  introduced  within  each  solution  is  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  cc 

the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  rises  or  falls  according  Novocain  is  the  weakest  of  the  anesthetics,  is  not 

as  its  specific  gravity  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  that  precipitated  by  the  cerebrospinal   fluid,  and  does 

of   the   cerebro-spinal   fluids.      By   adding   glucose,  not  hcmolyse  blood.     It  does  not  profluce  as  satis- 

milk  sugar  or  mannitol  the  specific  gravity  of  the  factory  a  loss  of  cpicritic  sense  and  motor  power 

solution  may  be  increased,  and  by  giving  the  injcc-  as  solution  A,  which  at  the  present  time  we  prefer. 
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Solutions  extemporized  from  powders  or  tablets  I 
have  abandoned  from  fear  of  bacterial  contamina- 
tion. 

SELECTION    OF    THE    PATIENT. 

We  have  employed  spinal  anesthesia  in  patients 
of  all  ages,  from  the  new  born  to  those  of  advanced 
life.  It  may  frequently  be  employed  where  ether 
is  inadmissible  or  has  produced  dangerous  symp- 
toms. Probably  no  anesthetic  gives  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  muscular  relaxation  with  as  little  danger 
as  spinal  anesthesia.  As  a  rule,  patients  who  have 
a  marked  hypotension  of  the  circulatory  system,  or 
those  in  whom  a  marked  reduction  of  vasomotor 
pressure  would  be  dangerous,  should  not  have  spinal 
anesthesia.  Should  it  be  administered  to  such  a 
person  a  cannula  should  be  tied  in  a  vein  of  the 
arm  connected  with  a  funnel  of  salt  solution  before 
the  intradural  injection,  and  any  dangerous  fall  of 
blood  pressure  counteracted  by  the  cautious  intra- 
venous introduction  of  the  salt  solution  containing 
adrenalin.  By  this  expedient,  I  was  enabled  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  a  patient,  at  the  beginning  pulseless 
and  apparently  moribund  from  a  ruptured  uterus, 
through  a  Porro  operation.  A  patient  pulseless  or 
nearly  pulseless  from  traumatic  shock  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  given  spinal  anesthesia  until  reaction 
has  occurred.  Patients  with  advanced  peritonitis, 
with  great  abdominal  distension  and  cyanotic  ex- 
tremities, are  not  good  subjects  for  spinal  anesthe- 
sia :  especially  is  this  true  of  the  middle-aged  obese 
patient.  Patients  in  collapse  from  traumatic  ileus 
do  not  well  withstand  the  hypotension  of  spinal 
anesthesia.  Patients  with  advanced  septic  disease 
of  the  biliary  system  and  associated  marked  myo- 
cardial weakness  are  also  bad  subjects.  The  method 
is  contraindicated  in  patients  greatly  depressed  and 
toxic  or  with  mechanical  limitation  of  respiratory 
space,  as  from  large  pleural  efifusions  or  pus  or 
serum,  or  massive  intrathoracic  growths.  In  pa- 
tients in  collapse  from  hemorrhage,  the  intradural 
injection  should  be  made  w-ith  great  caution.  Obese 
patients  with  short,  thick  chests  and  limited  breath- 
ing apparatus  are  less  favorable  than  patients  with 
large  respiratory  mechanisms.  Those  very  de- 
pressed patients  who  may  be  carried  through  an 
operation  by  local  anesthesia  or  a  few  whiffs  of 
ether  should  not  be  given  the  intradural  injection. 
Patients  with  large  fibroid  tumors  and  myocardial 
degeneration  should  be  given  the  injection  with 
great  caution.  The  aged  and  debilitated  should  be 
given  relatively  small  doses.  Young  or  middle 
aged  adults  of  the  robust  type,  patients  with  the 
hypertension  of  renal  disease  or  eclampsia  are  good 
subjects  for  the  injection.     Children  withstand  rel- 


atively large  doses.  Thus  IJ/2  ctgm.  of  stovain 
may  be  given  to  the  new  born ;  3  ctgm.  to  a  child 
of  five;  4  ctgm.  to  a  child  of  ten.  The  proportion- 
ate size  and  robustness  of  the  child  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  exact  age. 

PRELIMINARY    NARCOTISM. 

The  retention  of  consciousness  within  the  oper- 
ating room  is  often  objectionable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances this  may  be  obviated  by  the  preliminary 
injection  of  narcotics.  We  have  employed  mor- 
phine and  scopolamine  chiefly.  For  a  robust  adult 
1/6  of  a  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  with  1/100 
of  a  grain  of  scopolamine  or  hyoscin  hydrobromide 
is  given  by  hypodermatic  injection  about  seventy- 
five  minutes  before  the  time  of  operation.  If  in 
twenty  minutes  the  patient  answers  questions  with- 
out evidence  of  mental  confusion  the  injection  is 
repeated ;  while  for  certain  very  robust  and  re- 
sistant patients  a  third  injection  of  morphine  either 
alone  or  combined  with  a  1/15  of  a  grain  of  apo- 
morphine  if  the  delirifacient  action  of  the  scopola- 
mine predominates,  or  of  both  morphine  and  sco- 
polamine if  the  previous  injections  have  produced 
little  effect,  is  given.  These  injections  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes  and 
should  be  used  with  great  caution  or  avoided  in 
the  debilitated,  toxic  or  aged  patient.  In  patients 
under  thirty  the  delirifacient  action  of  hyoscin  or 
scopolamine  often  predominates  and  is  objection- 
able. In  these  patients  the  initial  dose  of  morphine 
may  be  1/4  grain  in  combination  with  1/50  of  a 
grain  of  atropine.  In  children  narcotics  are  rarely 
required.  After  the  intradural  injection,  if  prop- 
erly reassured  the  child  usually  quickly  adjusts  him- 
self to  the  environment  of  the  operating  room,  and 
when  convinced  that  the  numbness  and  loss  of 
power  of  the  legs  are  quite  proper,  the  little  patient 
often  will  fall  asleep  during  the  operation.  Nar- 
cotics intensify  and  by  reducing  epicritic  sense  in- 
crease the  duration  of  spinal  analgesia.  When 
properly  used  they  enable  the  patient  to  pass 
through  the  operation  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  removed  from  his  bed,  and  often  strongly 
protesting  on  awakening  that  he  has  not  been  oper- 
ated upon  or  even  been  alseep. 

While  narcotics  render  the  patient  oblivious  of 
the  operation,  they  increase  the  danger  of  spinal 
anesthesia  or  of  any  other  anesthetic  that  may  be 
administered,  as  they  depress  the  centers  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  suppress  certain  metabolic 
processes  and  produce  undesirable,  although  often 
transient,  alterations  in  the  parenchymatous  organs. 
In  the  asthenic,  shocked,  debilitated  or  aged  patient 
they    should   be    used    with    the   greatest    care    or 
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avoided.  Preceding  or  during  spinal  anesthesia 
consciousness  may  also  be  dulled  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  ether  or  other  anesthetic  by  inhalation. 

ASSOCIATED    LOCAL    ANESTHESIA. 

Local  anesthesia  is  at  times  of  value  in  associa- 
tion with  spinal  anesthesia  to  extend  the  incision 
above  the  level  of  the  analgesia  or  to  prolong  the 
intradural  effect  which  may  partly  pass  ofT  before 
the  operation  has  been  completed.  Likewise,  it 
very  extensive  amputations,  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
Crile's  method  of  nerve  blocking  in  association  with 
the  spinal  analgesia. 

AFTER   TREAT.MENT. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  patients  who 
have  received  narcotic  injections  usually  are  given 
a  large  enema.  Two  quarts  of  warm  water  to  which 
may  be  added  2  ounces  of  glucose  and  3  drachms  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  are  slowly  run  into  the  bowel, 
and  each  fourth  hour  thereafter  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  receives  from 
4  to  8  ounces  of  fluid  by  rectum.  If  the  narcosis  is 
too  prolonged  or  intense,  there  is  incorporated  into 
the  first  enema  a  pint  of  black  coffee  and  2  drachms 
of  tincture  of  capsicum.  The  deeply  narcotised  pa- 
tient must  constantly  be  watched  until  awake  and 
if  there  is  any  evidence  of  cyanosis  or  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  upper  air  passages,  the  tongue  and  lower 
jaw  must  be  held  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  free  air  way.  In  several  instances  death 
from  suflfocation  has  resulted  from  failure  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  in  patients  comatose  from  scopola- 
mine morphine. 

METHOD    OF    INJECTION. 

Before  being  brought  to  the  operating  room  the 
back  of  the  patient  is  scrubbed  with  acetone  and 
painted  with  a  2j/i  per  cent,  tincture  of  iodine.  A 
dry  sterile  binder  is  then  applied.  In  the  operating 
room  the  patient  is  seated  across  the  ojKjrating  table 
so  that  he  sil«  well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  dressing  is  then  removed  and  the  back  either 
flushed  with  alcohol  or  given  a  second  coat  of  one- 
half  strength  tincture  of  icnline.  The  assistant  ob- 
ser\es  that  the  patient  sits  squarely  across  the  table, 
that  the  hips  arc  even,  that  the  cllx>ws  are  parallel 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  patient,  and  that  the  fore- 
arms arc  crossed  in  front  of  the  patient's  body. 
Facing  the  patient  he  then  stands  on  a  low  stool, 
holds  the  patient's  hands  with  his  right  hand,  while 
his  left  arm  encircles  the  back  of  the  patient's  neck 
and  his  fist  makes  pressure  against  the  patient's  ab- 
domen. The  patient's  chin  is  thus  forced  down 
upon  his  chest,  the  back  is  arched,  but  the  patient 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lean  forward.  The  de- 
sired spinal  interspace  is  now  selected. 


POINT    OF    INJECTION. 

The  point  of  injection  for  an  abdominal  operation 
should  be  approximately  on  a  plane  with  the  oper- 
ative area.  Thus  for  operations  upon  the  stomach, 
liver  or  gall  bladder,  injections  through  the  twelfth 
dorsal  interspace  give  the  best  analgesia.  For  oper- 
ations upon  the  lower  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  first  lumbar  interspace ;  for  operations  upon  the 
leg,  the  second  or  third  lumbar  intcrsjjace ;  for  op- 
erations upon  the  perineum,  the  fourth  lumbar  in- 
terspace may  be  selected.  Practically  most  of  our 
operations  have  been  done  by  injections  through 
the  first  or  second  lumbar  interspace  with  an  occa- 
sional twelfth  dorsal  injection  when  it  was  desired 
to  thoroughly  anesthetize  the  upper  abdomen.  As 
a  rule,  the  lower  point  of  injection  is  safer,  as  the 
involvement  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerve  roots  inter- 
feres with  the  respiration  and  increases  the  fall  of 
blood  pressure. 

APPARATUS. 

.'\  syringe  of  2  c.c.  capacity  of  the  Lucr  tyi)e  is 
preferred.  If  properly  made,  the  piston  of  such  a 
syringe  fits  loosely  enough  to  be  forced  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  intradural  fluid.  This  is  important 
as  showing  that  the  needle  has  properly  entered  the 
arachnoid.  The  Record  syringe  is  rather  heavy, 
and  the  piston  docs  not  move  with  sufficient  case. 
To  insure  delicacy  of  maniinilation  the  needle 
should  likewise  be  small  and  lifjlit.  It  should  be  of 
iridinized  platinum  or  gold  to  avoid  breakage ;  have 
a  length  of  about  7  centimeters  and  a  diameter  of 
l/IO  centimeter.  A  well  fitted  stylet  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  needle  cannot  become  clogged  in 
the  introduction.  The  syringe,  needle  and  stylet 
should  be  wrapped  in  gauze  and  boiled  just  before 
using,  in  water  free  from  alkali,  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  apparatus  should  be  brought  to  the  op- 
erator while  still  boiling  hot  not  only  to  insure 
sterility,  but  also  to  serve  to  warm  the  anesthetic 
solution.  The  assistant  now  wipes  the  surface  of 
an  ampule  with  a  bit  of  gauze  moistened  with  alco- 
hol and  breaks  the  ampule  at  its  neck.  The  con- 
tents of  the  amjjtde  are  drawn  into  the  syringe,  and 
air  bubbles  and  excess  of  solution  ex[)elled.  For 
an  adult,  the  syringe  usually  should  now  contain 
from  1.2  to  1.5  c.c.  of  the  solution.  The  needle 
containing  the  stylet  should  be  entered  close  to  the 
midline  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  interspace.  It  should  be  carried 
directly  forward  until  it  is  felt  to  1)C  grasped  by  the 
dense  intcrspinous  ligament.  Only  in  the  dor.sal 
region  it  is  necessary  to  tilt  the  needle  somewhat 
upward.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  greatest  success 
is  obtained  by  entering  the  needle  at  right  angles 
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to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Following  this  rule  I 
have  failed  to  enter  the  spinal  cavity  only  once  in 
over  4.000  personal  cases,  the  failure  being  in  the 
case  of  a  kyphotic  dwarf.  If  the  patient  shows  a 
scoliosis  do  not  enter  the  needle  in  the  midline  of 
the  body,  but  along  the  midline  of  the  spinous 
processes,  and  pass  the  needle  directly  forward  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  deviate  it  to  the  midHne  of 
the  back.  The  grasp  of  the  needle  by  the  cartilag- 
inous interspinous  ligament  usually  indicates  that 
the  needle  is  passing  in  the  proper  direction.  After 
penetrating  the  ligament  the  stylet  is  withdrawn  and 
the  needle  pushed  forward  a  few  millimeters  at  a 
time.  The  hand  notes  the  cessation  of  resistance 
as  the  needle  passes  through  the  interspinous  liga- 
ment and  enters  the  loose  areolar  space  external 
to  the  dura,  and  finally  the  slight  resistance  suc- 
ceeded by  a  snap,  as  if  a  drum  head  had  been  punc- 
tured, when  the  needle  penetrates  the  dura.  If  the 
needle  being  rather  dull  does  not  immediately  punc- 
ture the  dura,  it  is  given  a  partial  rotation  so  that 
its  edge  may  cut  through  the  dura.  As  soon  as  the 
dura  is  entered,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  begin 
to  drop  from  the  needle.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the 
needle  is  cautiously  rotated  and  slightly  moved  until 
there  is  a  free  flow  of  fluid.  At  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reintroduce  the  stylet,  make  a  very  cautious 
aspiration  with  the  syringe  or  to  seek  another  inter- 
space. If  there  is  much  difficult)'  with  the  first  at- 
tempt, it  is  usually  best  to  try  another  interspace. 
At  times,  if  the  needle  enters  directly  in  the  median 
line,  the  plexus  of  veins  external  to  the  dura  will 
be  punctured  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  may  flow 
from  the  needle.  We  have  observed  no  evidence  of 
harm  from  this  injury,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is 
usually  quickly  succeeded  by  clear  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  With  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  running  freely, 
a>id  only  when  it  is  running  freely,  the  charged 
syringe  is  affixed  to  the  needle.  The  piston  is  first 
withdrawn  a  short  distance  to  permit  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  to  enter  and  mix  with  the  solution,  as 
well  as  to  again  prove  the  proper  introduction  of  the 
needle.  If  a  thorough  diffusion  is  desired  a  part 
of  the  solution  is  now  injected,  more  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  withdrawn  by  the  syringe,  and  this  pro- 
cedure repeated  two  or  three  times  until  the  syringe 
is  empty.  The  needle  is  now  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  if  a  light  solution  has  been  used,  the  patient 
immediately  laid  upon  the  table,  which  is  so  tilted 
that  the  shoulders  are  2  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  hips.  This  is  to  prevent  an  undesirable  upward 
ditTusion  of  the  drug.  Not  over  twenty  seconds 
should  be  consumed  in  the  injection. 

The  pulse  and  respiration  are  now  continuously 


watched,  the  latter  by  the  movements  of  a  wisp  of 
cotton  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  nose.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  awake,  diverting  conversation  is  often  de- 
sirable, and  if  not  contraindicated  by  the  operation 
small  bits  of  ice  or  sips  of  water  may  be  adminis- 
tered. If  the  patient  is  very  weak  an  injection  of 
4  grains  of  cafifeine  and  1/15  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine sulphate  is  given  subcutaneously  to  anticipate 
any  respiratory  depression.  A  nearly  pulseless 
patient  should  also  have  a  needle,  connected  with 
a  funnel  containing  physiologic  salt  solution,  tied 
into  a  convenient  vein.  The  salt  solution  is  per- 
mitted to  run  into  the  vein  from  time  to  time  as 
may  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  to  each  6-ounce 
funnelful  is  added  from  1  to  10  drops  of  adrenalin. 
The  adrenalin  must  be  used  with  caution  and  we  do 
not  add  it  unless  the  patient  becomes  pulseless  at 
the  wrist.  The  flow  of  adrenalin  is  also  to  be  cut 
ofif  by  pinching  the  tube  as  soon  as  the  pulse  re- 
turns, for  fear  of  an  excessive  action  upon  the 
heart.  For  weak  patients,  not  sufficiently  asthenic 
to  require  the  intravenous  use  of  adrenalized  salt 
solution,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  one  ampule 
of  pituitrin  at  the  onset  of  the  operation  may  be  of 
value.  For  nervous  faintness,  the  inhalation  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  or  a  few  drops  of 
ether  may  be  tried. 

Should  the  patient  show  evidence  of  nausea,  the 
head  and  shoulders  are  lowered  to  a  greater  degree 
by  inclining  the  table.  Should  respirations  become 
shallow  or  imperfect  then  artificial  respiration  by 
compression  of  the  thorax  must  be  resorted  to.  It 
should  be  continued  if  necessary  for  one  hour  or 
more,  or  until  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  spon- 
taneous respiration.  If  the  patient  be  so  obese  or 
the  intrathoracic  condition  so  interferes  as  to  pre- 
vent artificial  respiration  by  compression  of  the 
thorax,  then  forced  artificial  respiration  should  be 
tried.  In  such  an  emergency  we  doubt  the  value 
of  the  Meltzer  intra-tracheal  method.  The  pul- 
motor,  if  quickly  available,  may  be  used.  In  a 
sudden  emergency  we  can  certify  to  the  value  of  a 
full  size  tracheal  tube  and  the  direct  rhythmic  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  by  the  surgeon  or  assistant. 
Using  a  piece  of  drainage  tube  that  is  cut  off  square 
at  the  end,  pressed  over  the  opening  of  the  tracheal 
tube,  the  surgeon  inhales  deeply  and  inflates  the 
patient's  chest  by  blowing  through  the  rubber  tube. 
Exhalation  occurs  when  the  tube  is  lifted  from  the 
external  plate  of  the  tracheal  tube.  The  pressure 
of  the  inflation  cannot  be  harmful  for  an  adult,  as 
it  cannot  exceed  or  indeed  reach  the  jiressure  within 
the   surgeon's  chest.     While   this   method   involves 
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the  dangers  of  a   tracheotomy   wound   it   may   be 
quickly  carried  out  with  but  few  instruments. 

AhTER  TRE-\TMEXT. 

No  special  after  treatment  is  re»|uircd.  In  over 
6,000  punctures  without  an  occlusive  dressing  none 
have  shown  any  signs  of  infection,  so  tliat  we  con- 
sider the  sealing  or  dressing  of  the  point  of  punc- 
ture unnecessary.  The  head  and  shoulders  should 
not  be  ele%'ated  until  one  hour  has  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  injecting  a  light  solution.  Secondary  head- 
aches should  not  occur,  and  when  of  the  character- 
istic spinal  tyf>e,  that  is  when  they  are  increased 
by  raising  the  head  from  the  pillow,  are  associated 
with  some  stiffness  of  the  jwsterior  muscles  of  the 
neck,  they  indicate  the  use  of  contaminated  or  dc- 
oomfiosed  solutions.  Such  solutions  may  not  only 
1  .luse  intense  headache,  but  also  abducens  palsy, 
.irid  should  l)e  promptly  discarded.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  abducens  palsy  follows  the  employment  of 
pure  solutions.  The  anesthetic  does  not  contrain- 
dicate  the  prompt  administration  of  water  either 
during  or  after  the  ojK-ration,  and  such  fiwd  is 
given  as  in  the  particular  case  seems  best  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  been  anes- 
thetized. Secondary  nausea  or  vomiting  should  not 
occur  as  a  result  of  spinal  anesthesia,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  have  less  post-operative  pain,  less  head- 
ache, less  l>ackachc  and  general  discomfort  than 
rhe  patient  who  has  received  ether.  Finally,  it  is 
•i  hr  emphasized  that  the  novice  should  not  at- 
•  spinal  anesthesia  without  carefully  invcsti- 
^'  the  subject,  and  should  only  use  the  method 
ii|Mjn  robust  patients  until  he  acquires  dexterity  and 
lamiliarity  with  the  technic. 
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-SOME    CONSIDER.XTIOXS    ON    THE     NA- 
TURE OF  SL'RGICAL  SHOCK.* 
Hv  F'ROF.  F.  H.  Pike. 
I>rpirtinriii  of   PhysioloRy,  Columbia  University, 
.\'ew  York  Citv. 


Kefore  pr<Kecding  to  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  surgical  shock,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out 
some  of  the  ambiguities  and  general  obscurities  of 
the  word  .shock.  I  have  been  working  with  a  very 
special  kind  of  shock — the  kind  that  comes  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  completely  cut  across,  or  frozen, 
or  deprived  of  its  blood  supply  at  a  given  level. 
The  cuttmg  or  the  freezing  or  the  lack  of  blood 
completely  bUxrks  the  conduction  of  nerve  impulses 
past  the  frozen  or  ait  or  injured  point.  Tlie  same 
result  may  be  accomplished  through  the  grf)wth  of 
,-,    .,r,,.mr>  r.f   the  vcftcbral  column.'     Tliere  is  a 


very  dehnitely  hjcalized  lesion,  and  the  results  arc 
also  detinite. 

If  the  complete  iransvcr>e  lesion  i>i  tlu-  cord 
occurs  in  the  n)id-dursal  region,  we  tind  a  complete 
and  permanent  paralysis  of  all  the  skeletal  muscles 
whose  motor  nerves  arise  helow  the  level  of  the 
transection,  together  with  a  ciunplete  and  penna- 
iieiii  loss  of  sensation  in  all  ref^iims  the  sensory 
nerves  from  which  enter  the  spnial  cord  below  the 
level  of  the  lesion.  The  blood  |>rcssure  may  be 
vrr\  low.  nr  may  closely  approach  the  normal  nieas- 
urenients,  de|)ending  on  whether  the  lesion  is  high 
U|),  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  seg- 
ment, or  nuich  lower  <lown.  The  visceral  symp- 
toms are  severe  at  first,  lint  imjiroxe  as  time  goes 
on." 

This  kind  of  sluKk  is  called  spinal  shock,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  shock  with  which  you,  as  anesthetists, 
have  very  little  to  do.  The  kinds  of  shock  with 
which  you  deal  do  not  generally  involve  aii\  de- 
sinictioii  of  tissues  within  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  follows  from  this  thai  there  are  at  least 
two  different  kinds  of  shock — the  spinal  shock  and 
some  other  kind.  Personally,  I  believe  that  there 
is  more  than  one  other  kind. 

(Jiie  of  the  lirst  investigators  to  recognize  clearly 
this  difference  and  to  insist  ujwn  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  tw<j  kinds  of  shock  w.as  Professor  W  .  1 . 
Porter,'  and  many  of  the  other  clear  conceptions 
of  processes  involved  together  with  the  accurate 
descrijitions  of  conditions  found,  so  far  as  they 
deal  with  the  physical  asjK-cts  of  surgical  shock, 
have  come  from  Professor  Porter  and  his  pupils. 
Concerning  the  chemical  phenomena  in  shock,  im- 
portant though  they  are,  we  will  have  Init  little  to 
say  at  this  time. 

Let  me  show  what  I  mean  by  the  statement  liiat 
there  is  more  than  one  other  kin<l  of  shock.  A 
(latient  may  have  suffered  from  a  severe  crushing 
injury  of  a  limb,  but  not  have  suffered  any  injiir\ 
to  the  central  nervous  system  directly,  and  he  may 
not  have  suffered  much  hemorrhage.  Vet  there  is 
a  fall  of  blood  pressure,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  all  the 
other  features  nf  the  clinical  picture  of  shock.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  shock  with  which  I  ha\e 
been  working,  since  all  the  ordinary  rellexes  of  the 
skeletal  muscles,  or  most  of  tluni,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  no 
complete  blocking  of  conduclion  involving  the 
whole  area  of  cross  section  of  any  part  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

.•\gain,  in  some  oi  the  si>ecilic  infectious  disease, 
the  jjatient  may  suffer  collapse  toward  the  close  of 
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the  disease.  No  mechanical  injury  has  occurred, 
yet  the  picture  is  that  of  shock. 

We  should,  then,  be  careful  to  tell  the  circum- 
stances under  which  shock  has  arisen.  To  speak 
of  a  particular  case  as  traumatic  shock  is  not  suf- 
ficiently definite,  unless  we  specify  whether  or  not 
the  central  nervous  system  has  been  injured  directly. 
If  the  central  nervous  system  has  been  injured,  we 
may  have  the  exact  homologue  of  the  laboratory 
condition  known  as  spinal  shock.  Not  all  injuries 
to  the  central  nervous  system  result  in  a  complete 
blocking  of  all  the  paths  below  a  certain  region, 
so  that  the  description  is  not  sufficiently  exact  un- 
less the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  is  specified. 
The  man  with  a  crushed  leg  may  die  from  shock, 
and  the  teamster  who  has  had  his  spinal  cord 
crushed  beneath  a  load  of  coal  may  recover,  al- 
though certain  of  the  manifestations  of  shock  may 
be  more  severe  in  the  teamster  with  the  crushed 
spinal  cord. 

To  the  laboratory  worker,  certain  clinical  descrip- 
tive terms,  such  as  traumatic  shock,  do  not,  there- 
fore, convey  any  very  definite  idea  either  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt,  in  this  paper, 
to  follow  the  ordinary  clinical  terminology,  and  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  of  conditions 
rather  than  names. 

Since  in  practically  all  cases  of  acute  shock,  low 
blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  physical  signs,  we  may 
first  look  into  the  mechanism  for  maintaining  blood 
pressure  under  normal  conditions,  using  this  as  a 
type  of  reflex  nervous  mechanisms,  and  then  point 
out  some  departures  from  the  normal  as  they  occur 
in  shock. 

The  heart  and  blood  vessels,  both  of  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  are  the 
principal  agents  in  maintaining  blood  pressure 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  vasomotor  nerves 
vary  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  and  arterioles,  and 
the  mean  blood  pressures  tends  to  rise  or  to  fall 
according  to  whether  the  vessels  constrict  or  dilate. 
When  the  blood  pressure  tends  to  fall  because  of 
the  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  heart  beats 
faster,  because  of  accelerator  impulses  sent  out 
from  the  central  system  over  the  sympathetic  nerve 
supply,  and  forces  more  blood  through  the  vessels. 
When  the  vessels  are  constricted,  the  heart  beats 
more  slowly,  in  response  to  impulses  passing  out 
of  it  over  the  vagus.  The  rapid  heart  rate  of  a 
man  who  has  just  finished  running  is  familiar  to 
all  of  you.  But  the  heart  will  not  beat  faster  when 
the  blood  pressure  falls,  nor  become  slower  when 
the  blood  pressure  rises  unless  the  sympathetic  and 


the  vagus  nerves  are  uninjured  and  active.  When 
these  nerves  are  renderd  inactive  by  cutting  them 
across,  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  unchanged  when  the 
blood  pressure  rises  or  falls.*  Rabbits  can  no 
longer  run  distances  after  these  cardiac  nerves  are 
cut,  although  there  may  be  no  lesion  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  blood  vessels.  The  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  heart  while  in  the  animal  body  under 
constant  physico-chemical  conditions  will  not 
change  its  rate  unless  acted  upon  by  nerve  im- 
pulses coming  from  outside  the  heart.  I  insist 
upon  this  point  at  this  time  because  of  a  slight  mis- 
conception that  may  have  arised  in  the  past.^  Only 
after  its  excision  from  the  body  will  changes  in 
pressure  alone  bring  about  changes  in  the  heart 
rate,  and  the  rate  then  increases  with  the  pressure. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  at  least  four  mech- 
anisms involved  in  the  maintenance  of  blood  pres- 
sure, namely,  (1)  the  vasomotor  nerves,  whose 
common  point  or  origin  lies  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata; (2)  the  heart  and  its  nerves — intrinsic,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  extrinsic;  (3)  the  skeletal  muscles; 
and  (4)  some  property  of  the  tissues  of  the  ves- 
sel walls,  possibly  independent  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  addition  to  those  properties  directly  under 
nervous  control. 

These  mechanisms  for  maintaining  blood  pres- 
sure are,  however,  dependent  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  central  nervous  system  for  their  efficient 
and  coordinated  action.  And,  as  Descartes  long 
ago  suggested  with  reference  to  coordination  in 
general,  the  central  nervous  system  here  serves  as 
the  mechanism  of  coordination  between  the  afferent 
impulses  and  the  motor  response.  We  must  con- 
sider, then,  the  various  structural  or  functional  ele- 
ments interposed  between  the  starting  point  of  the 
afferent  impulses  and  the  muscle  or  gland  cell  in 
which  the  response  occurs. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  ner\'ous 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  process  of  coordination, 
we  may  point  out  that  there  are  two  systems  con- 
cerned :  ( 1 )  the  somatic  system,  sensory  and  motor, 
and  (2)  the  visceral  system,  sensory  and  motor. 

The  somatic  sensory  nerves  arise  in  the  organs 
of  general  and  special  sensation,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  and  joints.  They  con- 
vey information  of  the  general  happenings  in  the 
somatic  or  "body"  part  of  the  organism.  Most  of 
these  impulses  at  some  time  or  another  arise  into 
consciousness,  although  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
pass  directly  through  the  lower  levels  of  the  nervous 
system  without  entering  into  the  cerebrum.' 

The  somatic  motor  system  is  concerned  with  the 
movements  of  the  skeletal  or  striated  muscle. 
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The  visceral  sensory  nerves  arise  in  glandular 
structures  and  in  smooth  muscles  thro 
visceral  system.     Some  of  them  convt} 
which  may  enter  into  consciousness,  but  others  do 
not.     They  constitute  the  afferent  portion  of  the 
sympathetic  or  autonomic  system. 

By  tlie  autonomic  system,  Langley  means  not 
only  all  the  sympathetic  system  but  also  certain 
fibers  in  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such  as  the 
vagus,  and  sacral  fibers  in  the  nervi  erigentes.  It 
includes  both  afferent  and  efferent  fibers. 

The  visceral  motor  nerves,  as  their  name  implies. 
.unvey  afferent  impulses  from  the  central  nervous 
system  to  the  various  structures  comprised  in  the 
viscera — the  heart  and  the  blood  vessels,  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  all  the  glands  and  other  similar 
structures  containing  smooth  muscle  fibers.  They 
belong  to  the  efferent  portion  of  the  autonomic  or 
sympathetic  nerovus  system. 

In  the  operation  of  any  mechanism  which  in- 
volves the  coordination  of  afferent  and  efferent 
impulses,  there  is  first  of  all  a  receptor  or  nerve 
ending  at  the  periphery  which  is  sensitive  to  stim- 
uli. This  receptor  may  be  a  free  ending  of  the 
nerve  in  the  tissue  or  it  may  be  a  specialized  end- 
ing which  is  particularly  sensitive  to  one  particular 
form  of  stimulus,  such  as  light,  or  touch.  Sher- 
rington has  defined  a  sense  organ  as  a  mechanism 
for  lowering  the  threshold  value  of  the  stimulus. 
.•\s  a  rule,  the  nerve  endings  are  more  sensitive  to 
stimuli  than  the  nerve  trunks.  There  are  (a)  af- 
ferent ner\es  leading  from  the  receptor  to  the  cen- 
tral system;  (b)  the  junction  or  synapse — perhaps 
many  synapses  in  series,  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem itself  between  the  terminations  of  the  afferent 
neurone  and  the  final  efferent  neurone;  (c;  the 
efferent  fiber;  (d)  the  terminations  or  end  plates 
of  the  efferent  fiber;  and  (c)  the  effectors — mus- 
cles, gland  cells,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be.  All 
of  these  things  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  reflex 
arc  in  a  higher  animal.  And  as  each  of  them  has 
certain  peculiar  properties  of  its  own,  as  evidenced 
by  its  reactions  to  drugs,  or  •  ■  •  -iianges  of 
conditions,  we  may  consider  >  .  ;.arately. 

The  receptors  and  the  affcrtiu  nerves  may  be 
.ncsthetized  either  partially  or  wholly,  by  cold,  pres- 
sure, cocaine,  and  similar  agents;  or  some  of  ■ 
may  become  unusually  sensitive  through  infla 
tory  processes. 

The  synapses  are  affected  by  strychnine  and  other 
drugs,  and  by  changes  in  the  oxygen  and  carbon- 
dioxide  content  of  the  blood.  The  synapses  also 
have  the  faculty  of  summation  in  a  high  degree 
(Stirhng).   A  single  stimulus  applied  to  an  afferent 


nerve  may  produce  no  effect,  but  if  repeated  suf- 
ficiently often,  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  nerve 
impulse  set  up  may  become  sufficiently  intense  to 
pass  the  synapse  and  produce  an  effect.  The  syn- 
apses are  the  most  sensitive  f>ortion  of  the  arc  to 
the  effects  of  prolonged  lack  of  oxygen,  as  is  shown 
by  resuscitation  experiments.' 

Strychnine,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  increases  the 
passability,  or  decreases  the  resistance,  at  the  syn- 
apse. But  even  in  small  doses,  it  may  increase 
thr  r.-istance  or  even  block  conduction  for  vaso- 
;iulses.  This  paralysis  of  the  vasomotors 
...„,  „..ar  at  a  time  when  the  passability  of  the 
synapses  for  reflexes  of  the  skeletal  muscles  is  but 
litt!<-  i' 1.  r,  ,,.,1  '  and  the  paralysis  of  a  previously 
ini  of  the  spinal  cord,  e.g.,  during  or 

aftc;  .^  ...^i,  from  anemia,  for  responses  of  the 
skeletal  muscles  as  well  as  vasomotors,  occurs  at 
a  time  when  the  reflex  response  of  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles through  uninjured  portions  of  the  cord  is  still 
increased.  The  paralytic  action  of  str)chnine  is 
manifested  earlier  after  previous  lack  of  oxygen 
than  otherwise.* 

The  efferent  nerve  cells  are  excited  by  an  in- 
creased concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood 
and  asphyxial  convulsions  may  result.  The  cells 
constituting  the  respiratory  center  i:      '  'ilia 

oblongata  are  particularly  sensitive  to  ^es 

of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  t.n.-  oiood. 
It  is  the  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  hydro- 
gen ions  associated  with  these  slight  increases  in 
carbon  dioxide  or  decrease  in  oxygen  which  consti- 
tute the  effectual  stimulus  for  respiratory-  move- 
ments.'" 

The  relation  of  the  efferent  nerves  to  the  effect- 
ors, i.e.,  the  muscle  or  gland  cells,  is  not  altogether 
a  simple  one.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  there  is  a  third  element  inter\ening  between 
nerve  fiber  and  the  muscle  or  gland  cell — the  re- 
ceptor substance  of  Langley.  The  three  elements 
— the  end  of  the  nerve  fiber,  the  receptor  substance, 
and  the  muscle  or  gland  cell — constitute  what 
Elliott  has  called  the  myo-neural  junction,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Elliott,"  it  is  upon  this  myo-neural  junc- 
tion between  sympathetic  nerve  fibers  and  smooth 
muscle  that  adrenalin  acts.  Adrenalin  does  not  act 
I  smooth  muscle  directly,  since  smooth  muscle 
;.:h  is  not  innervated  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem does  not  respond  to  its  application.  But  smooth 
muscle  which  is  innervated  by  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem will  respond  to  the  application  of  adrenalin 
even  after  the  nerves  going  to  it  have  been  divided 
and  have  degenerated. 

The  myo-neural  junction  between  somatic  nerve 
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and  striated  muscle  is  markedly  affected  by  such 
drugs  as  curare,  by  certain  toxins  whose  origin  ap- 
parently is  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  by  the 
waste  products  of  metabolism,  fatigue  products, 
and  other  substances  of  like  nature. 

The  synapses,  particularly  of  certain  regions  of 
the  central  system,  and  the  myo-neural  junctions 
are  the  weak  places  in  the  reflex  arc,  and  the  places 
most  commonly  acted  upon  by  foreign  substances, 
toxins,  or  other  adverse  influences.  The  nerve 
fibers  are,  in  general,  more  resistant  than  the  nerve 
cells."  The  Betz  cells  of  the  cerebral  motor  cortex 
ma)'  be  inexcitable  during  ether  narcosis,  but  the 
fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  spinal  cord  may 
still  be  highly  excitable.  Nor  are  the  synapses  be  - 
tween  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  the  cells 
in  the  spinal  cord  about  which  they  end  aft'ected  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  synapses  in  other  regions, 
such  as  the  cerebrum. 

Aiiferent  impulses  over  the  visceral  sensory 
nerves  are  not  limited  in  their  effects  to  reflex  re- 
sponses through  the  visceral  motor  system.  Irrita- 
tion within  the  stomach  may  lead  to  vomiting,  and 
as  will  be  shown  a  little  later,  vomiting  involves  the 
action  of  certain  striated  muscles.  Similarly,  af- 
ferent impulses  over  the  somatic  sensory  nerves 
may  bring  about  a  reflex  response  which  will  in- 
volve the  visceral  motor  system  as  well  as  the  so- 
matic. The  mere  sight  of  a  disagreeable  object 
may  produce  vomiting. 

This  community  of  relationshp  between  somatic 
sensory,  somatic  motor,  visceral  sensory,  and  vis- 
ceral motor  systems  is  an  important  one.  Various 
kinds  of  afferent  impulses  may  lead  to  the  same 
general  motor  response.  The  various  kinds  of  af- 
ferent impulses  which  may  lead  to  vomiting  illus- 
trate this  point.  But  no  matter  over  what  channels 
the  different  afferent  impulses  which  lead  to  a  par- 
ticular motor  reaction  may  pass,  they  eventually 
come  to  a  definite  group  of  cells  somewhere  in  the 
central  system,  in  which  the  motor  or  efferent  im- 
pulses arise.  From  this  point  on,  the  path  is  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  afferent 
impulse  may  be.  We  have,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  the  final  common  path  (Sherrington)  founded 
on  facts  of  the  general  character  which  are  here 
briefly  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  reflex  elements  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  blood  pressure,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  automatic  elements,  i.e.,  an 
element  dependent  upon  the  changes  of  blood  pres- 
sure or  blood  constituents  within  the  vasomotor 
center  in  the  medulla  oblongata.'''  This  is  analo- 
gous, though  not  so  preponderant  in  its  action,  to 


the  well-known  automatic  element  in  the  respiratory 
mechanism,  dependent  upon  the  "blood-stimulus" 
for  its  normal  operation.  Evidence  of  such  a  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  "blood-stimulus"  in  the  motor 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  recently  adduced 
by  Graham  Brown. '^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  glan- 
dular mechanism  involved  in  the  circulation,  and 
such  are  its  strong  and  its  weak  points.  Which 
of  these  are  affected  in  shock,  and  how  ? 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  the 
sympathetic — the  viscero-sensory  and  viscero-motor 
system  is  the  one  primarily  and  most  markedly  af- 
fected in  surgical  shock.  The  patient  may  be  fully 
conscious,  and  have  voluntary  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  skeletal  muscles.  It  is  true  that  the 
movements  may  be  sluggish,  and  that  the  skeletal 
muscles  may  be  more  flaccid  than  usual,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  may  not  .be  a  secondary  re- 
sult of  the  low  blood  pressure  and  other  disturbed 
metabolic  conditions  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  a  primary  effect. 

Nor  would  complete  relaxation  of  the  skeletal 
muscles,  such  as  occurs  after  intravenous  injection 
of  curare,  account  for  the  great  fall  of  blood  pres- 
sure observed.  The  vascular  system  and  the  heart 
nuist  then  be  responsible.  It  is  commonly  ob- 
served that  the  heart  beats  rapidly  in  such  condi- 
tions. The  heart  itself,  independently  of  its  ex- 
trinsic nerves,  never  beats  more  rapidly  when  the 
blood  pressure  is  low.  The  heart  must,  therefore, 
be  receiving  accelerator  impulses  over  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  during  certain  phases  of  shock. 

The  reflex  mechanism  for  acceleration  of  the 
heart  is  not  exhausted  nor  depressed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  active  than  usual. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that  many  of  the  periph- 
eral arteries  are  constricted  and  not  dilated. '°  So 
far  as  these  vessels  go,  there  is  again  no  exhaustion 
of  the  reflex  or  other  mechanism  for  vaso-constric- 
tion,  but  even  an  increased  activity.  The  question 
arises  whether  all  the  arteries  in  the  body  are  sim- 
ilarly constricted,  or  whether  some  of  them  may  be 
widely  dilated.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the 
peripheral  blood  vessels,  and  particularly  the  arte- 
rioles, constrict  when  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
cooled,  but  the  systemic  blood  pressure  does  not 
necessarily  arise.  Nor  does  the  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  surface  when  the  external  temperature 
is  high  necessarily  entail  a  fall  of  pressure.  There 
is  either  a  coiupensatory  change  in  the  caliber  of 
the  deep  blood  vessels  or  a  change  in  the  heart 
rate,  or  both,  by  which  the  blood  pressure  is  main- 
tained at  a  nearly  constant  level.     Porter,"  how- 
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cr,  has  found  that  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve 

pparcntly  affects  all  parts  of  the  vasomotor  sys- 

111  in  much  the  same  way,  causing  constriction  of 

e  splanchnic  and  peripheral  vessels  alike,  or  else 

Illation  of  all  of  them.    Stewart's"  studies  on  blood 

•  >w  in  disease  are  leading  to  the  acc|iiisiiion  of 
i.Lta  on  this  point,  and  clearly  indicate  that  in  cer- 
iin  disease  processes  at  least,  there  is  a  differ- 
ncc  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  various 
.irts  of  the  body,  probably  due  to  local  changes  in 
ic  caliber  of  the  arteries. 

It  is  known  also  that  active  muscles  and  glands 

•  ccivc  more  blood  than  when  in  the  resting  state, 
or  the  present,  1  believe  that  the  assumption  that 

■'■\  the  arteries  are  constricted  in  surgical  shock  must 
remain  purely  an  assumption  until  further  evidence 
I        is  adduced,  either  for  or  against  it. 

Hut  if  all  the  arteries  arc  constricted,  and   the 
oart   is  beating  rapidly,  indicating  no  e.xhaustion 
•I  these  mechanisms,  some  other  part  of  the  vaso- 
>tor  syste;n  must  be  at   fault.     It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  veins,  |>articularly  in  the  splanchnic 
region,  are  dilated  and  that  the  blood  is  in  them, 
'ne  fact  seems  to  militate  against  these  two  sup- 
■Nitions,  i.e.,  that  all  the  arteries  arc  constricted, 
and   that   the  blood   is   largely   accumulated   in   the 
veins;    it    has   been    found   that    stimulation   of   an 
afTerent  nerve  will  produce  a  rise  of  blood  pressure 
when    the    animal    is    in    a    condition    of    surgical 
shock.'*     Such   a    rise   of   blood    pressure    usually 
comes  about   through   constriction   of   the  arteries 
rather  than  through  constriction  of  the  veins,  and 
it  would  api>ear  that   there  were  some  arteries  at 
least  which  were  still  capable  of   further  constric- 
tion.    Such  a  view  would  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system  were  not 
affected  alike  by  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  during 
shock,  but  that  <iomc  arteries.  ]x>ssibly  those  in  the 
splanchnic  region,  were  somewhat  dilated. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  the  low  blofnl 
rcssurcs  may  be,  it  may  well  become  part  of  a 
vicious  circle.  Even  though  the  bW^I  be  well  oxy- 
genated by  artificial  respiration,  and  the  heart  be 
beating  regularly,  a  previously  damaged  portion  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  e.g.,  the  brain,  after 
subjection  to  anemia,  docs  not  recover  as  long  as 
the  systemic  blood  pressure  remains  low.'*  Nor 
does  this  fact  need  surprise  us  when  we  rememl)cr 
that,  among  the  other  relatively  constant  conditions 
of  the  mammalian  botly,  a  blood  pressure  varying 
but  a  few  millimeters  under  the  various  conditions 
of  activity  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year,  is  an 
important  item.  Any  considerable  variation  from 
this  usual  level  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 


abnormal    processes    involving    other    mechanisms 
than  that  for  circulation. 

If  the  law  of  mass  action  holds  for  the  reactions 
of  the  animal  organism,  we  would  e.xpect  any  very 
wide  departures  of  any  one  condition — blood  jires- 
sure,  o.wgen  or  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  blood, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — from  the  usual  standard  to 
bring  about  associated  changes  in  the  other  condi- 
tions Coexisting  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  shock,  \vc  ni.iy  ccni- 
sider  brieliy  a  few  of  the  current  llicories  or  liy- 
potheses. 

Crile  has  assumed  as  the  basis  for  his  cx|)laiia- 
tions  a  stimulation  of  the  noci-cejUors  by  the  oper- 
ative procedures,  lie  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
afferent  nerves  are  still  excitable,  and  that  tlicy  are 
transmitting  impulses  to  the  central  niechanisiiis. 
It -is  true  that  in  surgical  anesthesia  with  ether,  the 
efferent  or  motor  nerves  are  still  excitable,  and 
probably  the  afferent  nerves  are  also  excitable.  I'.ut 
it  is  a  familiar  fact,  known  to  every  one  who  has 
done  even  the  routine  nianimalian  experiments  of 
the  student  laboratory,  that  no  rctlexcs  of  the  skel- 
etal muscles  can  be  obtained  by  slinnilati<in  of  af- 
ferent nerves  in  an  aTiesthetized  d>ig.  I'.nt  tlie  vaso- 
motor responses,  the  effects  on  the  heart  beat  and 
ni>on  the  resi)iratory  iimvements  can  still  be  ob- 
tained in  resjionse  to  stimulation  oi  afferent  nerves 
when  the  animal  is  in  surgical  anesthesia.  l"iirther- 
more.  these  effects  on  the  smooth  nnisdes  and  upon 
the  respiratory  movements  may  be  obtained  in  a 
decerebrated  dog  or  cat.  In  other  words,  the  only 
reflexes  whicii  can  be  obtained  in  anesthetized  ani- 
mals may  be  obtained  equally  well  in  decerebrated 
animals,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  only  reflex  patii  open  in  anesthesia 
involves  any  part  of  the  cerebrum.  They  are  all 
visceral  reflexes  through  the  lower  levels  of  the 
encephalon. 

Dr.  C'riic.  however,  says  that  he  finds  chroinato 
lysis  in  the  nerve  cells  occurring  in  tlie  cerebrum, 
and  attributes  this  to  the  effect  of  afferent  impulses. 
When  we  consider  tliat.  in  a<ldition  to  the  fact  that 
no  reflexes  involving  the  skeletal  muscles,  anri  hence 
none  that  could  involve  the  cells  of  the  cerebrum 
in  any  wjiy,  can  lie  obtained  in  anesthetize<l  animals, 
the  cerebral  cortex  is  itself  inexritable  in  such  ani- 
mals, one  wopders  jnst  hf)w  much  damage  these 
afferent  impulses  are  drting  to  tlie  cells  of  the  cere- 
bnnn.  And.  furthcnnore,  while  it  would  not  per- 
haps be  so  siiqirising  to  see  sfime  chromatolysis  in 
the  general  sensory  area  of  the  left  cerebral  cortex 
after  amputation  of  the  right  leg.  it  is  passing 
strange  that  we  find  chromatolvsis  in  the  visual  and 
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auditory  cortical  areas  of  the  other  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebrum. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  cerebellum. 
There  is  inexcitability  of  the  cortex,  and  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  the  usual  reflex  phenomena  at- 
tributable to  the  cerebellum,  such  as  tone  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Yet,  chromatolysis 
occurs  here  also. 

It  is  one  of  the  well-established  facts  of  neurol- 
ogy that  afferent  fibers  from  a  given  region  of  the 
body  terminate  in  definite  regions  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  And  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  the  cells  of 
origin  of  the  motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  any 
given  region  of  the  body  lie  in  a  definite  area  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  There  is  a  definite  localization  of 
the  projection  fibers,  afferent  and  efferent,  in  the 
cerebrum.  We  should  accordingly  expect  to  find 
chromatolysis  in  those  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
in  which  the  afferent  fibers  from  the  injured  part 
end,  or  in  which  the  cells  of  origin  of  the  motor 
nerves  to  its  muscles  and  glands  lie.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Crile  admits  that  there 
is  no  specificity  of  chromatolysis,  but  that  it  occurs 
in  all  regions  of  the  cerebrum  and  in  the  cerebellum. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that  chromatolysis  occurs 
in  animals  which  are  not  in  the  condition  of  sur- 
gical shock,  but  which  manifest  rather  different 
physical  signs. ^^ 

Finally,  Nissl  himself  pointed  out  some  years  ago 
that  chromatolysis  was  not  a  lesion  indicative  of 
any  specific  injurious  influence,  but  that  it  might 
arise  in  response  to  many  injurious  agencies. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  cerebrum  in,  and  the  relation  of  chro- 
matolysis to,  the  cause  of  shock,  the  various  lines 
of  evidence  adduced:  (1)  that,  when  an  animal  is 
in  a  condition  of  surgical  anesthesia,  no  afferent 
impulses  which  are  normally  operative  are  produc- 
ing any  noticeable  reflex  response  on  the  skeletal 
muscles;  (2)  that,  in  general  the  cortical  cells  are 
inexcitable  to  electrical  stimuli  at  such  a  period ; 
(3)  the  fact  that  chromatolysis  occurs  not  only  in 
the  particular  regions  of  the  brain  in  which  they 
might  be  expected  to  occur  on  any  known  basis  of 
localization,  but  also  in  other  widely  removed  and 
scattered  regions  of  the  brain;  (4)  that  animals  may 
show  a  considerable  degree  of  chromatolysis  and 
not  manifest  any  of  the  physical  signs  of  surgical 
shock  as  they  are  ordinarily  understood;  and  (5) 
that  chromatolysis  may  occur  in  response  to  the 
action  of  many  diverse  injurious  agents,  such  as 
the  anesthetic  itself,  force  one  to  conclude  that  the 
relation  of  chromatolysis  to  the  onset  of  shock  can- 
not be  very  important  or  very  definite. 


An  animal  may  be  completely  decerebrated  with- 
out showing  any  particular  signs  of  surgical  shock, 
although  the  spinal  shock  may  be  profound.  After 
a  time  the  reflexes  of  the  skeletal  muscles  return 
and  the  symptoms  of  spinal  shock  gradually  abate 
in  severity.  But  it  is  now  possible  so  to  treat  the 
animal  as  to  induce  the  condition  known  as  surgical 
shock.  The  blood  pressure  falls,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  respiration  shallow,  or 
even  periodic.  Surgical  shock  may  be  induced  in 
the  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  and  whatever  affer- 
ent impulses  may  be  involved  in  its  onset  certainly 
do  not  pass  through  the  cerebrum.  Nor  are  effer- 
ent impulses  from  the  cerebrum  demonstrable  here. 

These  facts  acquire  a  peculiar  significance  with 
reference  to  the  onset  of  shock  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  visceral  system.  It  is  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata that  we  find  the  first  extensive  connection  be- 
tween the  nerves  bearing  afferent  impulses  which 
are  capable  of  affecting  the  viscera  and  the  efferent 
viscero-motor  fibers.''^ 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  heart  rate  and  the  con- 
striction of  the  arteries  already  mentioned,  there 
are  certain  other  effects  due  to  the  sympathetic  or 
autonomic  system  that  are  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion. Space  does  not  piermit  their  consideration  at 
this  time.  Nor  can  the  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  the  afferent  impulses  be  taken  up  in  detail.  Both 
of  these  questions  must  be  left  for  future  discus- 
sion. 
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ilVLAXIS      OF      POST-AXESTHETIC 
\OMlTlNG.» 
Hv   H.  Warren  Bickler,  M.D., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


1  am  going  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  society 
in  calling  its  attention  to  some  ven'  old,  very  well- 
known  facts  which  1  believe  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  the  individual  about  to  undergo  a  surgical  oper- 
ation involving  the  administration  of  a  general  an- 

thetic. 

It  should  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  of  us  en- 
^'aged  in  the  practical  administration  of  anesthetics 
to  adopt  every  means  known  towards  eliminating 
or  minimizing  the  disagreeable  complications  and 
sequelae  that  are  likely  to  occur.  There  is  no 
<loubt  that  of  these  vomiting  is  the  most  distressing 
and  its  prevention  or  reduction  will  do  much  to- 
wards lessening  the  horrors  of  taking  a  general 
anesthetic. 

Doubtless  we  all  have  our  own  views  as  to  the 

ology  of  vomiting.  Many  Inrlieve  it  to  be  influ- 
triced  largely  by  the  kind  of  anesthetic  used,  others 
by  the  method  of  administration.  .Some  think  the 
temperament,  the  individual  idosyncrasies,  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  or  gentleness  of  the  sur- 
geon to  be  in^ixjrtant  factors  in  the  anesthetic  re- 
covery. Some  regard  vomiting  as  a  distinctly  local 
condition,  a  gastritis  due  to  the  irritating  cflfects  of 
swallowed  saliva  saturated  with  the  anesthetic, 
while  others,  and  myself  included,  believe  vomiting 
»o  be  to  a  large  e.xtcnt  simply  a  local  manifestation 
'   some  general  constitutional  disturbance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  for  a  j)eriod  of  twelve 
years  to  have  full  charge  of  the  after-care  of  about 
7fi  per  cent,  of  the  patients  1  anesthetized,  and  hence 
I  had  ample  opiH)rtunity  to  observe  their  recovery 
from  the  anesthetic.  I  don't  mind  admitting  that 
in  that  tmie  I  sj>ent  some  very  imcf>mfortable  mo- 
ments when  being  reproached  by  individuals  who 
found  the  after  effects  of  the  anesthetic  worse  than 
the  o|H-ration.     In  my  endeavor  to  minimize  such 

nditioiis,  I  tried  different  anesthetics,  different 
'inbination.s  and  different  metlK>ds  of  administra- 
tion, and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  short  anesthesias  unfler  gas 
and  oxygen,  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite  relation- 
ship l)etween  the  jlegree  of  vomiting  an  individual 
suffers  and  the  amount  of  anesthetic,  the  method 
of  admini<itration  or  the  length  of  time  of  the  nar- 
cosis. I  have  seen  patienl.s  vomit  frc<|uently  and 
persistently  after  a  short  anesthesia  for  sonie  sim- 
pk  surgical  procedure,  and  others  suffer  little  or 
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no  gastric  disturbance  following  a  prolonged  nar- 
cosis for  a  major  operation.  I  therefore  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  above-mentioned 
factors  play  more  than  a  minor  part  in  the  etiology 
of  vomiting. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  individuals  are 
more  prone  to  vomit  than  others,  anil  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  post-anesthetic  vomiting  is  due  to 
something  other  than  the  anesthetic.  I'crsons  of  a 
highly  neurotic  temperament,  those  badly  fright- 
ened and  dreading  the  ordeal,  are  not  likely  to  re- 
cover without  considerable  gastric  distress.  In  this 
class  of  cases  anoci  association  as  recommcMuicd  by 
Crile  undoubtedly  is  of  great  benefit. 

I-'very  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  case  with 
a  marked  idiosyncrasy  for  morphia,  and  the  subse- 
quent vomiting  is  due  to  this  drug.  1  know  of  no 
way  of  avoiding  this  error  except  by  careful  ciucs- 
tioning  and  omitting  the  preliminary  morphia  if 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  an  unusual  susceptibility. 

I  believe  that  patients  with  a  ])re-existiiig  dilated 
or  displaced  stomach  are  very  likely  to  vomit  more 
than  others,  and  while  I  do  not  practice  lavage  as 
a  routine.  I  think  in  this  class  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  drain 
the  stomach  before  leaving  the  table.  There  is  no 
excu.se  to  my  mind  for  vomiting  from  the  swallow- 
ing of  ether  saturated  .saliva.  The  buccal  cavity 
should  be  kept  dry  by  drains  placed  in  the  (le)Krnd- 
ent  cheek,  or.  as  Dr.  (iwathmey  recently  suggested 
to  me,  by  a  dentist's  asjjirator. 

I'"rom  tlie  reiwirts  of  others  and  from  my  own 
observations.  I  am  led  to  In-lieve  that  |)ost-anes- 
thctic  vomiting  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of 
some  general  constitutional  disturbance  involving 
the  body  metabolism  and  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  toxic  substances  of  an  acid  nature,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  preventing  such  vomiting  lies  in 
the  adoption  of  certain  precautionary  measures  pre- 
vious to  the  |)eriod  fif  induction. 

.\  few  years  ago  I  was  called  n|H)ii  to  anesthetize 
the  wife  of  one  of  iry  most  intimate  friends.  She 
was  particularly  apprehensive  about  the  anesthetic 
Iwcause  a  j)revious  exjKrrience  had  resulted  in  a 
prolonged  emesis.  The  oi)eration  wn>-  ;i  simple  one, 
a  [H-rineal  repair,  and  the  jK-rifxl  of  anesthesia  was 
less  than  thirty  minutes.  I  used  nitrous  oxide  gas 
and  oxygen  with  the  atldition  rif  less  than  half  an 
ounce  of  ether  at  the  onset  There  was  nothing 
imusual  alxjut  the  anesthesia,  and  the  jiatient  Itft 
the  o|)erating  room  fully  conscious,  having  had 
some  sul)conscious  gagging  as  she  awoke.  .Xbout 
twelve  hours  later  she  l)egan  to  vomit.  When  I 
«iw   her   so:ne   forty-eight   hours   after   the   opera- 
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tion,  I  found  that  she  had  been  vomiting  persist- 
ently. The  vomitus  was  scanty  and  of  a  distinct 
cofifee  ground  character.  Her  restlessness  was  in- 
tense, constantly  tossing  about  the  bed,  and  her  lips 
and  sides  of  her  mouth  were  excoriated  from  the 
constant  passage' of  gastric  contents.  Her  pulse 
was  rapid  and  feeble  and  she  had  the  expression 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  profound  shock,  and 
looked  as  if  she  was  rapidly  going  sous  grundi.  A 
pronounced  fruity  odor  to  her  breath  and  the  pres- 
ence of  acetone  in  her  urine  led  us  to  believe  that 
she  was  a  case  of  post-operative  acid  intoxication, 
and  the  prompt  application  of  the  proper  remedies 
saved  her  life,  though  her  convalescence,  due  to 
the  profound  exhaustion,  was  a  protracted  one. 

It  takes  an  experience  of  this  kind  to  awaken 
one,  and  I  immediately  began  to  search  the  litera- 
ture for  information.  I  was  rewarded  by  finding 
many  excellent  contributions  upon  the  development 
of  acid  intoxication  following  anesthesia,  upon  the 
relationship  of  this  condition  to  post-anesthetic 
vomiting  and  upon  its  therapy  and  prophylaxis. 
Caspar,  Langenbeck,  Guthrie,  Bevan  and  Faville  re- 
port cases  following  the  use  of  chloroform  under 
the  caption  of  the  so-called  delayed  chloroform 
poisoning.  Becker,  Rhamy,  Brewer,  Fren,  Waugh, 
Brockett,  Stone  and  Low  give  their  experience 
after  ether,  while  Chalfant  reports  from  a  study  of 
700  cases  the  relations  between  post-operative 
vomiting  and  acetonuria.  I  can  find  no  reference 
to  the  development  of  this  condition  after  nitrous 
oxide,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  worst  cases  we 
have  had  in  Baltimore,  and  in  fact  two  fatal  cases 
that  I  have  been  told  about,  followed  short  anesthe- 
sias under  gas  and  oxygen.  The  therapeutic  and 
prophylactic  sides  of  the  question  have  been  thor- 
oughly treated  by  Marchand,  Bresley,  Biddart, 
Wallace  and  Gillespie,  so  you  see  I  am  indeed  sim- 
ply calling  your  attention  to  an  old  subject. 

The  clinical  pictures  presented  by  these  cases  re- 
semble more  or  less  the  case  previously  described, 
the  symptoms  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
toxication, and  the  fatal  cases  terminating  in  coma. 
It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go 
into  the  theories  regarding  the  physiology  of  acid 
intoxication,  or  the  part  the  anesthetic  plays  in  its 
etiology  other  than  to  say  that  acetone  forms  in  the 
system  as  the  result  of  abnormal  fat  metabolism, 
that  the  complete  combustion  of  fats  requires  the 
simultaneous  kalabolism  of  carbohydrates,  in  the 
absence  of  which  there  is  a  defective  and  abnormal 
course  of  fat  metabolism,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  various  fatty  acids  and  acetone.  This  carbo- 
hydrate deficiency,  barring  outside  influences  such 


as  starvation  or  restricted  diet,  results  from  some 
disturbance  in  the  glycogen-storing  functions  of  the 
liver.  What  part  does  the  anesthetic  play  in  this 
glycogenolysis  ?  It  must  be  either  due  to  some 
direct  destructive  action  on  the  part  of  the  anes- 
thetic upon  the  liver  cells,  or  else,  as  MacLeod  sug- 
gests, to  some  action  upon  the  splanchnic  nerves 
controlling  the  glycogen  output. 

.At  all  events,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  are 
dealing  with  bad  conditions,  a  toxemia  of  an  acid 
character  and  a  carbohydrate  deficiency.  Common 
sense  would  seem  to  suggest  the  employment  of  an 
alkali  and  a  sugar.  Bresley  in  a  series  of  articles 
describes  his  results  in  the  treatment  of  acid  intox- 
ication both  from  a  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
standpoint,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Those  treated 
after  symptoms  developed  rapidly  improved,  and 
those  treated  before  operation  recovered  without 
any  vomiting.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  pushing 
the  soda  until  the  urine  is  alkaline,  reporting  cases 
with  absolutely  no  vomiting,  and  I  wish  also  to 
emphasize  this  point.  Later  Biddart  also  reports 
his  results  with  the  use  of  glucose  as  a  prophylac- 
tic, giving  half  an  ounce  every  four  hours  for  six 
doses.  Wallace  and  Gillespie  draw  their  conclu- 
sions from  a  study  of  three  series  of  cases,  treated 
(a)  with  soda,  one-half  drachm  every  four  hours 
until  half  an  ounce  has  been  taken;  (b)  with  glu- 
cose, half  an  ounce  every  four  hours  for  six  doses ; 
and  (c)  with  no  treatment.  They  believe  that  the 
carbohydrate  treatment  is  more  effective  as  a  pro- 
phylactic to  control  vomiting  than  the  alkali,  but 
that  the  alkali  is  more  efficacious  after  symptoms 
have  developed.  In  the  control  series  where  neither 
was  used  there  was  distinctly  more  vomiting  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  groups  of  cases. 

I  could  see  no  reason  why  both  an  alkali  and  a 
carbohydrate  should  not  be  given  both  before  and 
after  anesthesia.  Accordingly  1  began  giving  pa- 
tients one  drachm  of  soda  bicarbonate  and  one 
drachm  of  lactose  every  four  hours  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  before  operation.  I  purposely 
gave  a  small  dose  of  carbohydrate  in  accordance 
with  Taylor's  theory  that  a  small  amount  of  car- 
bohydrate is  sufficient  to  check  an  acidosis.  If 
upon  admission  to  the  hospital  the  urine  was  acid, 
the  dose  of  soda  was  increased  so  as  to  have  the 
urine  alkaline  at  the  time  of  operation.  Immedi- 
ately upon  returning  to  the  room  the  patient  is 
given  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  per  rectum 
by  the  Murphy  drop  method,  using  usually  about 
250  c.c.  or  300  c.c.  at  a  time.  Sips  of  a  2  per  cent, 
soda  solution  are  given  repeatedly  for  the  first  day 
and  upon  the  second  and  third  days  30  grains  are 
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given  cverj'  four  hours.  The  sugar  solution  is  re- 
peated on  the  second  day  and  later  until  tlie  patient 
is  on  a  diet  sufficient  to  prevent  any  carhohydrate 
starvation. 

Following  out  the  theory  of  W'augli  that  a  too 
restricted  diet  or  excessive  purging  niiglii  be  con- 
ducive to  subsequent  acidosis.  Dr.  Stickiiey  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  has  rearranged  the  preliminary 
routine  prior  to  operation.  He  gives  a  purge  of 
castor  oil  forty-eight  hours  before  operation,  and 
an  enema  the  night  before,  repeating  same  in  the 
morning  until  the  fluid  is  clear.  If  the  patient 
enters  the  hospital  within  twenty- four  hours  of 
time  for  operation  the  purge  is  omitted  and  the 
bowels  emptied  only  by  enemata.  Regular  diet 
with  plenty  of  starchy  food  is  maintained  until 
noontime  of  the  day  before  operation,  tlien  a  slight 
supper  and  albumen  and  sugar  water  at  midnight. 
Of  course,  this  regime  varies  somewhat  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

Our  results  have  been  most  astonisliing.  We 
have  had  no  cases  of  severe  vomiting  and  many 
with  absolutely  none  at  all. 

Formerly   vomiting   was   looked   upon   as   to  be 
expected,  now  it  is  the  exception.     Of  course,  one 
will  say  that  frequently  cases  recover  without  any 
vomiting.    This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  part  an  acid  intoxication  plays 
in  pfjst-anesthetic  vomiting  and  the  efficacy  of  pro- 
phylactic treatment  is  seen  in  those  patients  wlio 
e  had  several  anesthesias,  giving  a  iiistory  of 
.  ere  vomiting  with  no  prophylactic  treatment  and 
:ic  at  all  when  properly  protected  against  an  aci- 
-is.     I    believe    that    nearly    everyone    develops 
■  re  or  less  of  an  acidosis  after  a  general  anes- 
tic.     Whether  they  will  show  symptoms  of  an 
'  ixication  or  not  depends  upon  the  eliminating 
',  ors  of  their  kidneys.     Jn  a  scries  of  cases  we 
■  1  the  urine  before  and  after  anesthesia  for 
i;.d   found  it  present  in  nearly  every  case 
n.     The  degree  of  acctonuria,  how- 
>  progjiostic  value  in  determining  the 
^ility  of  an  intoxication  for  the 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  in- 
^  are  more  prone  to  subsequent  intoxica- 
in  others.     Children  arc   very   susceptible, 
with  a  wasting  disease,  those   with  prc- 
^  vomiting  as  a  symptom  of  their  surgical 
nent,  are  the  ones  to  look  out  for.     I  have  also 
ti  \rrv  much  impressed  with  the  apparent  close 
•'tween   nervousness  and    fright   and 
idosis. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  1  have  been  unable  to 
;'.si.i:i!i.Tif  mv  remarks  with  detailed  statistics  of 


a  given  number  of  cases.  Scattered  as  they  have 
been  in  dilTerent  hospitals,  1  can  base  my  conclu- 
sions only  upon  the  opinions  of  ])aticnts,  nurses 
and  surgeons.  These  seem  so  uniformly  favorable 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  prophylactic  treatment 
of  post-anesthetic  vomiting  on  the  su])position  that 
it  is  largely  the  result  of  an  acid  intoxication  that 
I  feel  justified  in  calling  this  society's  alitnlion  to 
the  subject  in  the  hopes  that  its  efticicncy  will  be 
tried  bv  others. 


THF    l.NFLUENCE    OF    ANESTHKSIA    ON 

ACIDOSIS.* 

I'.v  GEORtiK  W.  Crii.k.  .M.D..  1-"..'\.C.S., 
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Tlie  eiierg>'  of  the  body  which,  in  dilTercnt  ways 
is  (ferivcd  from  tiie  environment,  is  tem|)orarily 
stored  in  the  several  organs  and  tissues  until  in 
response  to  some  adequate  stimulus  it  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  or  motion.  Prominent  among 
the  products  of  this  transformation  of  latent  into 
kinetic  energy  are  acids.  We  may  say  that  every 
motion,  every  emotion,  every  injury,  every  physical 
exertion,  every  degree  of  fever,  every  reaction  to 
infection  or  to  autointoxication,  every  respiratory 
movement,  every  heart  beat,  produces  an  acid.  I'n- 
der  normal  conditions  these  acids  are  neutralized 
into  liarmless  compounds,  which  are  eliminated  by 
the  kidney,  so  tliat  under  n(jrmal  conditions  the 
body  tissue  and  fluids  are  for  tiie  most  part  slightly 
alkaline.  If  every  activity  of  the  body  produces 
acidity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  1)1  idy  to  maintain  a  large  margin  of 
safety  against  acidosis  by  the  presence  nl  :iikaiinc 
salts  and  bases,  which  are  derived  frrtm  fnod. 

Exi>eriments  have  shown  that  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  normal  state  of  sliglit  alkalinity,  the 
body  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  livir.  and 
secondarily  upon  the  adrenals.  When  tin-  liver  is 
excised  the  blood  swm  loses  its  slight  alkalinity 
and  in  a  few  hours  becomes  acid.  When  the  adri-- 
nals  are  excised  the  alkalinity  of  tlie  blood  is  main- 
tained for  a  longer  period,  periiaj)S  twice  as  lung. 
but  it  then  becomes  acid,  and  in  each  ca.se  the  acid- 
ity of  the  blood  is  the  close  [)recur.s(ir  of  death. 
The  excision  of  no  other  organ  in  the  body  i)roduces 
this  tendency  to  immediate  acidosis. 

We  cannot  dwell  here  njKin  other  experimental 
observations  which  show  the  relative  activities  of 
the    liver    and    the    adrenals    in    this    neutralizing 
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process,  nor  the  evidence  that  the  Hver  and  the 
adrenals  are  directly  controlled  by  the  brain,  which 
also  controls  the  transformation  of  energy,  which 
in  turn,  as  we  have  already  stated,  always  produces 
acidity;  we  will  merely  recapitulate  by  saying  that 
the  harder  the  body  is  driven  by  any  stimulus,  the 
more  rapidly  w-ill  latent  energy  be  transformed  into 
kinetic  energy.  The  more  rapid  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy,  the  greater  the  production  of  acid. 
The  greater  the  production  of  acid,  the  greater  also 
the  strain  upon  the  power  of  neutralization  pos- 
sessed by  the  liver  and  the  adrenals,  and  the  greater 
the  drain  upon  the  body's  store  of  alkalies  and 
bases.  When  the  liver  and  the  adrenals  are  over- 
taxed, and  the  alkalies  and  bases  are  exhausted, 
the  state  of  acidosis  is  reached. 

Clinically  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  when 
a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  resulting  from 
infection,  from  injury,  from  shock,  from  starvation, 
from  hemorrhage,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, he  may  never  recover  consciousness  after  the 
administration  of  a  general  anesthetic.  In  a  Hun- 
garian reference,  the  title  of  which  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect at  the  moment,  it  is  shown  that  starved  dogs 
inevitably  die  after  inhalation  anesthesia.  Clini- 
cians know  well  how  unsafe  it  is  to  give  a  general 
anesthetic  of  any  kind  to  a  patient  on  the  verge  of 
acidosis.  A  patient  with  chronic  vomiting,  with  or 
without  chronic  pyloric  obstruction,  with  an  acetone 
odor  of  the  breath,  with  peculiarly  pink  lips  and 
dry  tongue  and  mouth  will  in  all  probability  never 
regain  consciousness  after  being  anesthetized.  The 
aged  not  infrequently  die  after  even  a  short  anes- 
thesia. 

Why  do  not  these  patients  recover?  If  the  jia- 
tient  has  the  power  of  consciousness  before  the 
anesthetic  is  administered  what  happened  during 
the  anesthesia  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  regain  consciousness? 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  acid-producing 
power  of  stimuli.  Shall  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  trauma  of  the  operation  alone  may  have 
pushed  beyond  the  margin  of  safety  the  neutralizing 
powers  of  the  body  already  taxed  by  pre-existing 
conditions;  or  is  the  anesthetic  itself  a  factor  in 
producing  the  fatal  result? 

To  answer  this  question,  Dr.  Alenten  in  my  lab- 
oratory made  for  me  observations  of  the  H-ion 
concentration  of  the  blood  under  various  conditions 
— the  H-ion  concentration  being  an  index  of  the 
acidity  of  the  blood. 

H-ion  concentration  tests  were  made  after  the 
application  of  many  kinds  of  stimuli,  the  results  of 
which  confirmed  the  postulate  which  we  have  al- 


ready stated,  that  acidity  is  the  result  of  the  activa- 
tion of  the  body  by  any  adequate  stimulus.  The 
blood  was  then  tested  to  determine  the  H-ion  con- 
centration in  ether  anesthesia,  in  nitrous  oxid  an- 
esthesia, and  after  the  administration  of  alcohol  and 
of  morphin.  Both  ether  and  nitrous  oxid  pro- 
duced a  marked  increase  in  the  H-ion  concentra- 
tion, that  is,  both  produced  acidity  in  the  blood. 
After  coming  out  from  the  anesthetic  this  acidity 
was  neutralized  by  the  animal  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes. This  result  gave  us  our  clue  to  the  tendency 
to  acidosis  and  to  death  after  anesthesia  of  weak 
and  emaciated  patients.  The  increased  acidity  pro- 
duced by  the  anesthesia  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  already  narrow  margin  of  safety.  That  acid 
intoxication  follows  the  administration  of  ether  and 
chloroform  has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  the 
acidity  being  evidenced  by  the  early  appearance  in 
the  urine  of  acetone  and  later  diacetic  acid.  It  has 
also  been  noted,  as  one  writer  states,  that  the  "star- 
vation preceding  and  following  the  operation  is  also 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance." 

(Jur  experiments  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
increased  acidity  actually  develops  during  the  anes- 
thesia itself,  sometimes  to  a  fatal  degree,  and  that 
a  starved  condition  is  not  only  of  "considerable" 
but  of  prime  importance,  since  it  means  that  the 
acid-neutralizing  power  of  the  liver  has  been  purely 
impaired,  if  not  possibly  lost. 

Two  more  important  clues  were  obtained  from 
the  result  of  the  H-ion  concentration  tests  after  the 
administration  of  morphin  and  of  alcohol.  Alco- 
hol caused  acidity,  the  acidity  not  being  so  marked, 
however,  as  that  produced  by  the  anesthetics.  The 
Il-ion  concentration  was  not  altered  by  morphin. 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  dose.  When  the 
administration  of  morphin  preceded  the  induction 
of  anesthesia  then  a  smaller  amount  of  the  anes- 
thetic was  required  to  produce  complete  anesthesia, 
and  the  H-ion  concentration  test  showed  that  the 
acidity  was  markedly  less  than  in  anesthetized  ani- 
mals which  had  not  received  the  preliminary  dose. 
The  preliminary  dose  of  morphia  not  only  lessened' 
the  degree  of  acidity  produced  by  the  anesthetic, 
but  it  ill  no  way  interfered  with  the  return  of  the- 
blood  to  its  normal  alkalinity ;  on  the  contrary,  and 
the  following  observation  is  of  great  significance, 
if  mori)hin  was  given  after  acidity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  anesthetic,  it  postponed  the  time  of 
neutralization,  and  if  given  in  large  doses  prevented' 
the  animal  from  overcoming  the  acidosis.  That  is, 
it  would  appear  that  moqihin  controls  the  mech- 
anism which  governs  the  neutralization  of  alkalini- 
zation  of  the  blood. 
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Tlicsc  ll-ioii  concentration  or  acidity  tests  of 
the  blood  have  therefore  given  us  the  clue  and  an 
invaluable  clue  to  the  treatment  of  patients  with 
mild  acidosis  or  in  whom  acidosis  is  threatened. 
Since  in  every  case  the  presence  of  diseased  condi- 
tions is  undoubtedly  producing  a  mild  acidosis, 
needlessly  long  anesthesia  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the 
increased  acidity  produced  by  the  anesthetic  will 
diminish  the  patient's  margin  of  safety.  The  de- 
gree of  acidosis  seems  to  be  proixjrtional  not  only 
to  the  length  but  to  the  depth  of  the  anesthesia. 
Therefore  the  lightest  possible  anesthesia  should  Ije 
maintained.  With  starved  patients,  with  patients 
whose  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb,  in  whom  acidosis  is 
already  markedly  present,  the  inhalation  anesthetic 
may  be  absolutely  contraindicatcd.  If  an  opera- 
tion is  mandatory  it  may  be  [>erfonned  under  local 
anesthesia,  or  in  the  analgesia  of  twilight  anesthesia 
produced  by  the  gentlest  administration  of  nitrous 
oxid  oxygen. 

In  cases  of  acidosis  es|H-cially  nitrous,  oxid  oxy- 
gen anesthesia  is  always  the  anesthetic  of  choice, 
for  though  our  tests  have  shown  that  like  ether 
it  does  produce  aridity  in  the  blood,  unlike  ether 
it  is  not  a  lipf)id-solvent ;  does  not  impair  the  im- 
munity of  the  body,  and  to  some  extent  conserves 
I  he  energy  in  the  brain-cells  from  exhaustion. 

Although,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  both  the 
pre-opcrative  and  the  ijost-operative  use  of  mor- 
()hin  is  of  great  value  in  certain  cases,  in  these 
cases  of  existing  or  threatened  acidosis  its  use  is 
rontraindicated  since  it  interferes  with  or  prevents 
the  neutralization  of  acidity  in  the  blood,  but  bro- 
mides per  rectum  may  be  safely  given  to  diminish 
the  prc-operative  psychic  strain.  The  pre-oi>erative 
administration  of  sodium  bicarlxniate  and  glucose 
is  of  value  also. 

To  recapitulate :  The  ideal  treatment  for  the  class 
of  patients  we  have  been  considering,  those  handi- 
lapped  by  exhaustion,  in  whom  acidosis  is  present 
or  is  threatened,  is : 

1.  The  pre-oj)crative  administration  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  glucose  and  of  bromides  |)er  rec- 
tum. 

2.  Ether  twilight  or  a  liglit  nitrous  oxid  oxygen 
anesthesia. 

.^.  .V  technic  so  accurate  and  so  completely  ano- 
riated  by  the  use  of  local  anesthetics  and  gentle 
manipulations  that  hut  a  small  amount  of  the  an- 
esthetic is  needed. 

4.  As  rapid  a  technic  as  is  consistent  with  grxxl 
work  that  the  period  of  anesthesia  may  be  as  short 
as  possible. 
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To  produce  anesthesia  by  the  inli.il.ition  of  vola- 
tile anesthetics  is  a  difficult  mechanical  procedure, 
and  the  results  of  such  an  anesthesia,  IkjiIi  imme- 
diate and  remote,  are  often  alarming.  The  me- 
chanical difliciilty  is  due  to  the  obstruction  |)re- 
seiited  by  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  local  action  of  the  anesthetic.  The 
evil  and  sometimes  fatal  results  are  due  to  over- 
dosage and  uneven  dosage,  chilling  of  the  lungs  by 
cold  inspired  air.  aspiration  into  the  Itings  of  for- 
eign material,  and  fatigue  from  the  undue  load 
placed  upon  the  respiratory  system. 

J-"or  these  reasons  inhalation  anesthesia  has  fallen 
somewhat  into  disfavor :  and  local,  spinal,  intra- 
venous, and  colonic  anesthesia  have  been  tried  in 
its  stead.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  cases 
these  alternative  methods  are  exi)edieiil,  but  the 
necessity  for  their  use  has  been  greatly  lessened 
by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  method  of  ad- 
ministering anesthetics  by  the  respiratory  rotite, 
insufflation  anesthesia. 

I'.y  "insufHation  anesthesia"  I  mean  the  condi- 
tion which  is  produced  by  blowing  into  the'paticnt's 
])harynx  or  trachea  a  <|uantity  of  air  or  gas  suffi- 
cient to  sujjply  all  his  respiratory  needs  without 
etTort  upon  his  part,  containing  an  evenly  distrib- 
uted, and  C(jn.seqtiently  non-irritating,  minimum  cl<ise 
of  the  aiiestlietic  agent. 

it  is  now  three  years  since  I  began  the  use  of 
this  method,  and  to-<lay.  more  than  ever,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  for  the  majority  of  cases,  intratracheal 
insulllation  is  the  best  method,  and  pharyngeal  in- 
stifFlatinn  the  next  best  meth<xl.  for  administering 
anesthetics  through  the  respiratory  tract. 

ADVANTAGE.S. 

Till-  first  ad-iiiiilatjt'  of  insufflation  anesthesia  is 
that  it  prevents  undue  exertion  of  the  res|)irator>' 
system  by  overcoming  the  mechanical  obstrtiction 
to  the  entrance  of  air.  wliidi  exists  largely  in  the 
jtatient's  mouth. 

The  second  advantaijc  is  that  it  i)ermits  of  dosi- 
metric adininistralion  ;  that  is.  all  the  air  delivered 
to  the  (latient  can  l>e  measured,  and  can  l>e  sup- 
plied with  an  evenly  distributed  and  measured 
amount  of  anesthetic  |>er  mintite.  The  local  action 
and  reflexes  caused  by  irritation  when  too  concen- 
tratc<l  an  anesthetic  is  given,  or  when  it  is  |)oorly 
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mixed  with  the  inspired  air,  are  thus  aboHshed. 
Dosimetric  instruments  which  do  not  employ  in- 
sufflation are  very  inaccurate  because  (1)  they  de- 
pend upon  extremely  variable  factors,  the  respira- 
tory rate  and  value  of  the  patient,  which  are  af- 
fected in  turn  by  the  anesthetic,  and  a  vicious  circle 
is  often  produced;  and  (2)  they  do  not  supply  all 
the  air  required  by  the  patient,  and  the  efferent 
mixture  is,  therefore,  diluted  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  air  drawn  in  directly  from  the  room. 

Using  the  insufflation  method,  Connell,  of  New 
York,  has  devised  an  instrument — "The  Anesthe- 
tometer" — which  is  absolutely  accurate  in  dosi- 
metry. This  apparatus  allows  us  to  measure  and 
record  our  dosage,  and  compare  and  standardize 
our  results,  so  that  we  can  place  our  empirical 
knowledge  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  employ  it  not 
only  to  our  own  future  advantage,  but  also  as  a 
basis  of  knowledge  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  learn  as  we  learned — ^by  rule  of  thumb 
and  personal  experience. 

The  third  advantage  is  that  the  anesthetic  mixture 
can  be  warmed  and  moistened  accurately.  In  this 
connection  I  have  found  in  practice  a  grave  fault 
in  the  warming  apparatus  of  our  instruments:  the 
air  and  ether  mixture,  in  passing  over  the  hot  water, 
picks  up  steam,  some  of  which  is  condensed  in  the 
efferent  tube.  Surely,  when  this  condition  is  pres- 
ent, there  must  be  too  much  moisture  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

I  had  hoped  to  describe  in  detail  in  this  paper 
a  dry  heater  with  separate  moistener  which  is  at 
present  being  made  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, but  it  is  not  finished.  However,  the  idea  is 
this :  The  heater  consists  of  a  coil  of  copper  tub- 
ing around  which  a  wire  resistance  is  wound.  The 
heat  of  this  apparatus  is  controlled  by  a  rheostat, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  anesthetic  mixture 
which  passes  through  the  copper  tubing  is  read 
from  a  thermometer  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
efferent  tube  from  the  instrument.  The  air  is 
moistened  after  leaving  the  heater,  so  that  too  much 
moisture  cannot  inadvertently  find  its  way  into  the 
anesthetic  mixture. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  that  the  danger  of  aspi- 
ration is  overcome  absolutely  in  intratracheal  insuf- 
flation. In  pharyngeal  insufflation  it  is  practically 
overcome ;  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  anes- 
thetic is  delivered  behind  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
and  that  it  is  evenly  distributed  and  diluted,  it 
does  not  produce  the  hypersecretion  found  in  in- 
halation anesthesia. 

The  fifth  advantage  is  the  improvement  in  the 
type  of  anesthesia  produced;  quiet  breathing,  ex- 


cellent color,  normal  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  ab- 
sence of  venous  engorgement,  perfect  relaxation, 
and  quick,  uneventful  recovery. 

The  sixth  advantage  is  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
an  ideal  means  of  artificial  respiration  is  already 
at  hand.  This  is  especially  useful  in  intrathoracic 
surgery. 

The  seventh  advantage  is  the  ease  of  adminis- 
tration. The  anesthetist  needs  to  give  only  a  small 
amount  of  his  attention  to  the  instrument,  and  con- 
sequently can  take  much  more  accurate  care  of  his 
patient.  Besides,  he  is  not  fighting  for  room  and 
endangering  the  asepsis  of  the  operative  field. 

TECHNIC. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  technic,  two  parts 
of  the  apparatus  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  in- 
strument proper,  and  (2)  the  efferent  tube  system. 

The  instrument  proper  should  give  a  respirable 
stream  of  air  or  gas,  warmed  and  moistened,  with 
which  the  anesthetic  is  evenly  mixed.  The  oper- 
ator should  be  able  to  control  and  register  the  vol- 
ume of  air  or  gas,  the  amount  of  the  anesthetic, 
the  temperature,  and  the  moisture.  A  manometer 
and  safety  valve  should  be  inserted  into  the  effer- 
ent tubing  to  prevent  any  undue  pressure  reaching 
the  patient's  lungs,  all  of  which  requirements  are 
fulfilled  in  the  Connell  anesthetometer. 

The  tubing  system  for  carrying  the  anesthetic 
mixture  from  the  instrument  to  the  patient  should, 
for  intratracheal  anesthesia,  terminate  in  a  cathe- 
ter, which  is  inserted  into  the  trachea  down  to  a 
point  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  bifurca- 
tion. This  catheter  should  have  a  terminal  open- 
ing, and  at  least  two  lateral  openings  near  the  tip: 
it  should  be  made  of  material  which  will  stand  re- 
peated boiling ;  and  its  caliber  should  be  relatively 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  trachea.  It  should 
be  introduced  under  direct  illumination,  after  the 
patient  has  been  well  anesthetized. 

For  pharyngeal  anesthesia  the  tubing  system 
should  end  in  a  Y-tube  carrying  two  catheters, 
which  are  passed  through  the  nose  deep  into  the 
pharynx.  For  this  method  deep  initial  anesthesia 
is  not  necessary. 

In  actual  practice  in  hospital  I  have  used,  for 
both  kinds  of  insufflation,  the  Janeway  Insufflation 
Apparatus.  This  instrument  is  not  dosimetric.  For 
intratracheal  insufflation  I  use  on  an  average  20 
mm.  pressure;  and  for  intrapharyngeal  insufflation, 
30  mm.  For  introducing  the  intratracheal  tube  the 
Chevalier  Jackson  Pharyngoscope  has  always  an- 
swered perfectly. 

I  have  special  tubes  made  for  this  work,  which 
are   almost   rigid   when   cold,   but   soften  up   when 
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in  use.     They  can   be   boiled   many   times   witliom 
becoming  rough. 

For  u.se  outside  the  hosjjital  1  liave  made  up 
an  insurtlation  machine  of  tlie  (^iwatlimey  three- 
bottle  inhaler,  by  substituting  a  small  nu>tor  and 
pump  for  the  foot-bellows  and  providing  a  safety 
valve  with  manometer,  which  1  think  greatly  im- 
proves the  original  instrumetu. 

Two  things  have  prevented  the  more  extensive 
use  of  insuHlation  anesthesia  in  our  hos)>ital : 

1 )   Although  we  have  had  no  bad  results  from 
■  use,  some  surgeons  are  prejudiced  against  intra- 
I     tracheal  intuabtion. 

'         (2)  The  noise  4)f  the  instrument  is  very  disagree- 

K-.  especially  in  a  teaching  clinic.     This  objection 

ii.  however,  soon  be  overcome  by  the  installation 

of  a  central  compressed  air  plant  in  the  basement 

with    pipes    carrying    a    supply    to    each    operating 

room. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  That    insurtlation    is    the    best    and    safest 
'     means  of   introducing   volatile   anesthetics   through 

the  respiratory  system. 

(2)  That  accurate  dosimetry  can  be  ajiplicd  to 
the  insufflation  method,  and  should  be  used  when 
possible. 

(3)  Tliat,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  bad  results,  we 
must  follow  carefully  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mcltzcr  concerning  the  size  and  character  of  the 
tube  and  the  method  of  insertion. 

'         (4)  That,  if  insufflation  is  used,  especially  if    it   is 

combined   with   measured   dosage,   the    res|)iratory 

I     route  can  be  chosen  in  a  much  larger  percentage 

•  ■•'  rases,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  patient, 

!   the  need  for  more  extraordinary  routes  and 

M.„ls   ,,i    idministration  will  to  a  great   extent 
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I'nurteen  years  ago,  while  resident  surgeon  at 
tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  I  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  in  the  case  of  a  father  and  two  sons 
operated  upon  for  inguinal  hernia.  .\t  that  time 
most  of  the  hernia  operations  were  done  under 
general  ether  anesthesia.  The  boys  made  unevent- 
ful recoveries.  F'urty-eight  hours  after  operation 
the  father  developed  double  pneumonia  and  died. 
.\  little  later  I  saw  a  second  death  from  pneumonia 
following  an  operation  under  ether  for  an  umbilical 
hernia  in  a  very  stout  woman.  I  realize  thoroughly 
tile  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  anesthesia  since  that  time,  and  know  that  with 
present-day  methods  such  occurrences  must  be  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  must  be  granted,  howx'ver,  that 
there  is  still  a  small  element  of  danger  in  the  very 
best  hands.  Where  an  operation  can  be  as  well  and 
as  thoroughly  done  under  local  as  under  general 
anesthesia,  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  local 
method  in  that  it  adds  one  more  factor  of  safety. 

Since  the  occurrences  related  I  have  endeavored 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  general  anesthesia  in 
all  hernia  operations.  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  had 
already  published  his  paper  describing  his  method 
I)icturing  the  ncr\'e  supply  of  the  inguinal  region. 
During  the  first  few  years  a  general  anesthetic  was 
used  occasionally,  partly  because  the  patient  in- 
sisted upon  it,  partly  because  of  our  timidity  in 
undertaking  difficult  cases.  With  increasing  expe- 
rience we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  prac- 
tically all  hernias  can  be  painlessly  operated  under 
local  methods.  During  the  ()ast  six  or  eight  years 
a  general  anesthetic  has  never  been  given  for  a 
hernia  operation  unless  there  was  some  other  coinci- 
dent operative  [)rocedurc  which  necessitated  it. 
For  a  time  recurrent  hernias  and  large  post-opera- 
tive or  umbilical  hernias  in  very  stout  pco|)lc  were 
<lone  under  the  combined  method,  but  at  present 
these  olTer  little  difficulty.  It  is  also  most  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  various  house  officers  have  so 
ac<|uircd  the  habit  through  assisting  at  these  opera- 
tions that  in  their  own  cases  local  anesthesia  is 
almost  invariably  used.  The  present  resident  sur- 
geon at  Providence  Hospital  has  thus  done  sixty 
inguinal  hernias  during  the  past  year.  We  find 
that  in  our  clinic  the  knowledge  of  the  method  is 
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passed  from  patient  to  patient,  and  not  only  de  we 
rarely  have  any  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
submit  to  the  operation  under  local  anesthesia,  but 
as  a  rule  they  demand  it  and  many  come  to  us  be- 
cause of  its  use.  Where  one  operation  has  been 
done  under  the  local  method,  and  a  second  becomes 
necessary,  general  anesthesia  is  never  requested,  but 
the  local  is  insisted  upon.  Age  and  sex  matter 
little.  Our  youngest  case  was  nine  years  of  age, 
the  oldest  ninety-seven.  Exact  figures  have  not 
been  compiled,  but  our  cases  now  number  many 
hundred. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  patient  the  advantages 
are  evident.  While  absolute  freedom  from  post- 
operative nausea  and  distension  is  not  claimed,  both 
are  certainly  lessened  and,  provided  sufficient  care 
is  taken  in  the  pre-operative  preparation  of  the  pa- 
tient and  in  the  handling  of  tissues,  especially  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  during  the  operation  itself, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  preliminary  hypodermic 
of  morphia  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  disten- 
sion and  nausea.  The  preparatory  treatment  should 
be  the  same  as  for  a  general  anesthetic,  with  this 
exception,  that  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  milk 
may  be  given  just  before  the  operation.  During 
the  operation  itself  water  may  be  taken  freely  and 
the  patient  is  often  allowed  to  smoke.  It  was  at 
one  time  our  custom  to  allow  a  resumption  of  nor- 
mal diet  shortly  after  the  operation.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  good  plan  and 
that  it  is  much  better  to  limit  the  diet  to  liquids  for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Retention  of  urine 
is  almost  unknown  and  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  operation  and  educating  him  to  the  use 
of  the  urinal.  There  is  some  post-operative  pain 
which  usually  appears  within  the  first  two  hours 
and  necessitates  a  small  hypodermic  of  morphia, 
which  should  not  be  withheld. 

As  to  the  immediate  results,  healing  is  better 
than  under  general  anesthesia,  due  most  likely  to 
the  more  careful  handling  of  tissues.  We  have  had 
no  deaths  and  no  post-operative  pneumonias.  A 
comparison  of  our  ultimate  results  with  those  ob- 
tained under  general  anesthesia  would  be  of  no 
value;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  operations 
under  local  anesthesia  have  been  done  at  a  time 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  success- 
ful hernia  operations  is  so  much  better  developed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  every  step  of  the 
operation  can  be  as  carefully  and  thoroughly 
executed  under  local  as  under  general  anesthesia. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  operator  dissatisfac- 


tion may  be  attributed  primarily  to  hurry  or  lack 
of  time,  and  secondly  to  insufficient  familiarity 
with  the  details  and  requirements  of  local  anesthe- 
sia. These  operations  undoubtedly  require  more 
time  than  when  the  patient  is  unconscious,  but  with 
increasing  experience  the  time  limit  is  reduced. 
Great  speed,  however,  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  pain,  and  the  time  required  for  an  ordinary  in- 
guinal, femoral  or  umbilical  hernia  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  brought  under  an  hour.  Naturally  this  is 
prohibitive  where  many  cases  are  scheduled  for  one 
day.  Another  objection  is  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  operator ;  for  one  is  more  fatigued  by  the  addi- 
tional strain  of  the  careful  dissection  and  the  effort 
to  converse  with  the  patient — a  faculty  which,  how- 
ever, is  soon  acquired  by  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  those  details  which 
are  essential  in  all  local  anesthesia  operations ;  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  patient  should  be  in  a 
comfortable  position  on  a  well  padded  table  and 
quiet  as  far  as  possible  should  prevail  in  the  oper- 
ating room.  The  most  satisfactory  apparatus  is 
the  graduated  Record  syringe,  glass  with  luetal 
piston,  of  a  capacity  of  10  and  20  c.c,  with  nickel 
needles  of  varying  size  and  length.  In  the  great 
majority  of  our  cases  in  the  past  cocaine  has  been 
the  anesthetic ;  but  this  is  rapidly  being  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  less  toxic  novocain.  In  either  case 
adrenalin  is  added  to  intensify  and  prolong  the 
drug  action  and  to  prevent  absorption.  One-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  cocaine  is  sufficient  for  infiltration 
and  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  for  injecting  the 
nerves ;  or  one-half  per  cent,  novocain  for  infiltra- 
tion and  one  to  two  per  cent,  for  nerve  injection. 
We  have  never  seen  toxic  effects  from  cocaine  in 
even  the  most  extensive  operations ;  but  novocain 
solutions  being  so  easily  prepared  and  having  the 
advantage  of  less  toxicity,  are  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

We  will  describe  tlie  technic  of  the  operations 
which  have  proven  best  in  our  hands  for  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  usual  hernias  with  the  idea  of 
showing  the  use  of  the  local  anesthetic  in  the  dif- 
ferent steps  rather  than  to  exploit  any  particular 
ty])e  of  ojjeration. 

l.VGUINAL   HERNIA. 

As  was  beautifully  shown  by  Gushing,  tiie  in- 
guinal region  is  especially  adapted  to  regional  anes- 
thesia because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
supiilied  by  two  nerves,  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  the 
ilio-inguinal,  which  can  be  readily  reached  for 
blocking.  It  has  l)cen  our  custom  to  follow  the 
method  of  Gushing  and  to  anesthetize  the  skin  sep- 
arately.    According  to   Braun   the  whole   injection 
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is  made  before  the  skin  is  incised,  the  inguinal 
region  being  thoroughly  infiUrated  through  one  or 
more  punctures  and  the  ners'es  thus  reached  by  dif- 
fusion. It  is  here  necessary  to  wait  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  before  beginning  the  operation, 
while  with  a  separate  skin  injection  the  incision 
may  be  made  at  once.  In  double  hernias  we  some- 
times employ  liraun's  method  for  the  second  ojjera- 
tion,  making  the  injection  Ik* fore  starting  the  first 
incision  so  that  anesthesia  is  well  established  by  the 
time  the  first  side  is  finished.  The  line  of  incision 
extends  from  a  point  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  anterior  spine  to  the  umbilicus,  downward  in 
the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  a  point  slightly 
alx>ve  the  e.xtcmal  ring.  .A  skin  wheal  is  produced 
with  the  weak  solution  the  whole  length  of  this  line 
and  through  it  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  also  infil- 
trated. By  pinching  up  the  skin  tightly  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  even  the  first  needle  prick 
may  be  made  painless.  The  needle  may  at  the 
•iamc  time  l)e  carried  through  the  external  oblique 
.md  some  of  the  solution  distributed  between  it  and 
the  internal  oblii|iie.  The  skin  incision  is  made  and 
in  the  upper  part  is  carrietl  down  directly  to  ex- 
ternal oblique.  The  line  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
marked  usually  by  a  thinned  out  area  in  the  exter- 
nal obliciuc  is  now  readily  observed.  .Mong  this 
iine  an  incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers 
I  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  muscle  flaps  re- 
'  traded  with  a  couple  of  clamps.  The  ilio-inguinal 

nerve  is  immediately  cxjHJsed  nmning  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  cord  towards  the  external  ring.  This 
IS  injected  with  the  stronger  solution,  the  needle 
lieing  thnist  into  the  substance  pfjinting  centrally. 
In  this  way  «lragging  on  the  nerve  is  prevented  and 
the  injection  is  painless.  The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve 
is  foun<l  lying  usually  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  internal  oblique  running  towards  the  median 
line  and  perforating  the  external  oblique  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rectus  mu.scle.  This  nerve  is 
likewise  injected.  Unless  this  is  done  before  the 
lower  part  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  divided 
unanesthctizcd  nerve  fibers  may  be  cut,  causing 
some  pain. 

The  nerves  arc  subject  to  great  variation,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  their  cxiKisurc  or 
identification.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  being 
widely  retracted,  the  incision  is  continued  parallel 
with  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique  directly 
through  the  external  ring.  The  edges  of  the  ex- 
ternal obliqae  are  retracted  and  the  nerve  dissected 
free  and  held  to  one  side  with  the  clamps  on  the 
muscle  edges.  The  cremaster  is  now  divided  in 
the  same  wav  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers  and  in 


the  case  of  an  oblique  hernia  the  sac  and  cord  are 
ex]xjsed.  If  the  hernia  be  direct  the  sac  is  found 
lying  to  its  median  side.  .\  diffuse  injection  of  the 
weak  solution  is  made  all  about  the  neck  of  the  sac 
and  if  possible  is  carried  well  up  beyond  its  neck 
in  the  subserous  comiective  tissue  about  the  parietal 
perit(jncum.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation,  if  the  sac  presents,  to  cx])ose  the  cord. 
The  sac  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced  or  ex- 
cised as  may  be  indicated.  It  nuist  be  remembered 
here  that  omentum  or  intestines,  which  niay  present 
in  the  sac,  have  no  sensation,  and  no  pain  is  expe- 
rienced in  their  handling  unless  traction  is  made 
from  Ik-Iow.  ( )mentum  may  be  freely  excised  or 
the  intestines  resected  without  jiain  provided  trac- 
tion is  avoided. 

We  fre(|uent!y  at  this  stage  remove  an  apjiendix, 
which  n'ay  presenting  in  the  hernial  sac.  The  sac 
being  widely  opened  and  its  contents  cared  for.  a 
long  needle  is  introduced  from  within  the  sac  just 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  a  further  injection 
made  to  insure  complete  anesthetization  of  the  neck 
of  the  sac  and  i)arietal  peritoneum  above.  The  neck 
can  be  readily  recognized  by  a  dense  white  band 
indicating  a  thickening  in  the  peritoneum.  It  is  in 
the  line  of  this  band  that  the  infiltration  is  best 
made.  Pulling  upon  the  sac  without  this  thorough 
anesthetization  will  cause  pain,  |)allor.  nausea  and 
even  severe  vomiting.  The  sac  is  now  cut  across 
dose  to  the  neck  and  being  dissected  free  from  the 
surrounding  structures  is  closed  hifjh  up  with  a 
purse-string  suture  of  fine  silk.  The  ends  of  this 
suture  are  left  long.  .\  finger  is  i)assed  within  the 
internal  ring  and  with  it  as  a  guide  the  ends  of  the 
purse-string  suture  are  threaded  one  at  a  time  on  a 
curved  needle  and  carried  up  beneath  and  through 
the  internal  oblique,  carefully  avoiding  the  ilio- 
hypogastric nerve.  They  are  tied  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  internal  obIi(|ue,  thus  leaving  the 
neck  of  the  sac  fixe<l  hinh  almve  the  exit  f>f  the 
cor<l.  By  dividing  the  sac  at  this  early  sta^e  of 
the  operation,  the  removal  of  its  lower  i)art  is  done 
without  any  discomfort  whatever,  peritcpiieal  sensa- 
tion having  been  interrupted. 

From  this  jxiint  on  little  or  no  care  is  necessary 
as  far  as  i)ain  is  concerned.  The  remaining  steps 
differ  with  different  operators.  The  cord  may  be 
transplanted  or  not.  It  is  our  custom  in  hernias  in 
adults  to  transplant  the  cord  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  It  is  gently  lifted  from  its  bed  and  sus- 
pended on  a  piece  of  gauze.  The  nniscle  layers 
being  isolated  the  sutures  arc  now  introduced.  r)ur 
present  suture  material  is  fine  linen.  The  first 
stitches  include  on  the  median  side  cremaster,  in- 
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ternal  oblique  and  conjoined  tendon  and  possibly 
the  edge  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  pubic  spine.  Passing  under  the 
cord  the  cremaster  is  again  picked  up  and  the  needle 
is  introduced  from  within  through  the  lower  part 
of  Poupart's  ligament  close  to  the  pubic  spine  on 
the  outer  side.  The  needle  is  now  carried  back 
through  cremaster,  under  the  cord,  and  the  suture 
is  tied.  Three  or  four  of  these  are  placed  beneath 
the  cord,  bringing  over  the  internal  oblique  to  the 
tinder  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  case 
of  muscular  weakness  or  atrophy  of  conjoined  ten- 
don the  rectus  is  readily  tr.7nsplanted  without  fur- 
ther application  of  the  anesthetic.  In  direct  her- 
nias the  sac  ofTers  more  difficulty  because  of  the 
surrounding  fat,  and  here  we  always  transplant  the 
rectus.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  epigastric  vessels  in  order  to  thoroughly  free 
the  neck  of  the  sac  in  direct  hernias.  The  row  of 
deep  stitches  is  continued  upward  until  strong  in- 
ternal oblique  muscle  is  sutured  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment beneath  the  cord.  One  similar  stitch  is  taken 
above  the  cord.  As  a  rule  when  these  are  all  placed 
the  point  at  which  the  sac  is  attached  can  be  seen 
well  above  the  last  suture.  The  cord  and  the  two 
nerves  which  have  been  carefully  protected  are  al- 
lowed to  drop  back  into  place  on  top  of  the  internal 
oblique.  The  lower  flap  of  external  oblique  is 
brought  over  the  cord  and  sutured  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  internal  oblique  with  fine  linen,  silk 
or  catgut.  The  upper  flap  is  overlapped  and  sutured 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  flap  with  simi- 
lar material.  The  deep  fascia  may  be  brought  to- 
gether by  two  or  three  sutures  of  catgut  and  the 
skin  is  closed  with  a  running  through  and  through 
fine  silk  stitch.  Ordinarily  a  small  protective  wick 
is  brought  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision. 
This  has  never  given  trouble  and  is  removed  at  the 
first  dressing,  which  is  done  from  the  eighth  to  the 
tenth  day.  Iodine  preparation  is  ordinarily  used 
and  a  dry  gauze  dressing  over  which  a  starch  ban- 
dage is  placed  in  order  to  prevent  unusual  motion 
for  the  first  few  days.  Distention  is  relieved  by 
enemata  and  the  bowels  usually  moved  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  patients  are  allowed  to  be  turned 
immediately  after  the  operation ;  but  are  kept  flat 
in  bed  for  about  ten  days,  when  they  are  gradually 
propped  up  and  are  allowed  out  of  bed  in  from  two 
weeks  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  This  usually 
means  a  maximum  hospital  stay  of  about  three 
weeks,  with  a  period  of  discomfort  which  rarely 
lasts  through  the  first  forty-eight  hours  and  in  most 
cases  does  not  exist. 


recurrent  hernias. 
These  offer  little  more  difficulty  as  far  as  obtain- 
ing anesthesia  is  concerned.  The  incision  must  be 
carried  higher  in  order  to  expose  the  nerves  well 
above  the  old  scar.  These  being  injected,  the  oper- 
ation may  be  carried  out  with  as  great  precision  and 
as  much  ease  as  where  general  anesthesia  is  used. 
The  method  of  injecting  the  nerves  separately  after 
their  exposure  is  in  these  cases  undoubtedly  much 
more  satisfactory  than  a  diffuse  injection  through 
several  points  before  the  skin  incision  is  made;  for 
the  scar  of  the  previous  operation  renders  a  dif- 
fuse injection  most  difficult.  In  very  fat  subjects 
it  may  be  difficult  to  locate  the  nerves,  but  by  first 
dissecting  off  the  layer  of  fat  which  surrounds  them 
they  may  be  readily  exposed.  Recurrent  hernias 
naturally  offer  greater  difficulty  from  a  technical 
standpoint  because  of  the  scar  tissue  and  the  fact 
that  often  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  operation  which  has  been  done  before. 

FEMORAL    hernia. 

The  femoral  hernia  offers  a  good  field  for  the 
diffuse  primary  infiltration  of  Braun,  although  here 
also  we  use  a  separate  skin  injection.  The  line  of 
incision  extending  perpendicularly  over  the  femoral 
canal  is  injected  thoroughly  with  a  weak  solution 
and  through  this  the  needle  is  thrust  all  about  the 
prominence  of  the  heria.  Care  has  to  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  femoral  vein  which  lies  in  close  appo- 
sition. The  needle  is  also  carried  through  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  a  dif- 
fuse injection  made  beneath  this  muscle  to  block 
fibres  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal 
which  may  run  into  the  femoral  region.  Dissection 
of  the  sac  is  then  very  readily  accomplished.  When 
the  sac  is  dissected  free  a  second  injection  should 
be  made  close  about  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  this 
should  be  carried  well  up  within  the  femoral  ring 
in  order  that  a  high  ligation  of  the  sac  may  be 
made.  The  contents  of  the  sac  may  then  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  in  an  inguinal  hernia  and  the 
same  precautions  observed  as  to  dragging  on  the 
mesentery.  We  have  resected  small  intestine  with 
good  result  in  a  patient  eighty-four  years  of  age 
in  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  sac  being 
opened  and  its  contents  disposed  of,  the  neck  is 
thoroughly  freed  and  ligated  as  high  as  possible 
with  a  purse-string  suture  of  fine  silk.  The  lower 
portion  is  removed  and  the  stump  allowed  to  re- 
tract within  the  femoral  ring.  The  closure  of  the 
femoral  ring  involves  no  sensitive  tissues  and  the 
sutures  can  be  placed  with  absolute  freedom  from 
pain.  One  or  more  mattress  sutures  pass  through 
Poupart's  ligament  picking  up  pectineus  muscle  or 
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:.-- lascia  about  the  femoral  vein,  and 

back  through  Poupart's  ligament.  The  skin  is 
closed  with  a  continuous  through  and  through  fine 
silk  stitch.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up 
in  two  weeks.  We  have  never  seen  a  recurrence 
after  this  operation. 

UMBILICAL    hernia. 

The  ncr\e  supply  in  the  umbilical  region  is  dif- 
fuse and  the  regional  method  does  not  here  apply. 
The  circumscribing  diffuse  injection  of  a  weak 
solution,  however,  renders  operation  extremely 
simple  and  painless.  We  are  accustomed  to  using 
a  double  elliptical  incision,  which  includes  the  um- 
tjiliais.  The  skin  in  the  line  of  incision  is  injected 
with  the  weak  solution  and  before  the  skin  incision 
is  made  a  long  needle  is  carried  down  along  the 
hernial  sac  until  muscle  is  reached.  The  whole 
region  of  the  hernial  protrusion  is  thus  bathed  with 
the  weak  solution  by  a  circumscribing  injection. 
The  skin  incision  is  made  and  the  dissection  slowly 
carried  through  the  fat,  and  any  large  vessels  or 
prominent  nerve  fibers  which  may  be  encountered 
are  given  a  separate  injection  before  being  divided. 
When  the  mu>cle  is  reached  the  dissection  is  car- 
ried close  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  until  it  is  well  iso- 
loated.  A  needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  sac 
wall  and  the  whole  region  of  the  neck  is  well  infil- 
trated and  the  peritoneum  injected  as  far  as  possi- 
ble on  all  sides.  The  sac  is  cut  across  flush  wit 
the  muscle  wall.  In  doing  the  Mayo  operation  '.■ 
is  well  now  to  introduce  the  needle  through  the 
muscle  and  to  inject  well  the  subserous  connective 
tissue.  In  case  a  large  amount  of  solution  has 
been  used  in  getting  to  this  stage  of  the  operation  it 
may  be  better  to  inject  the  peritoneum  only  at  the 
[Ktints  where  the  needle  will  be  introduced  for  the 
placing  of  the  sutures.  In  this  way  the  stitches  can 
t>c  easily  placed  and  tied.  The  external  layer  of 
^uturcs  offers  no  difficult)-. 

The  use  of  local  anesthesia  for  umbilical  hernias 
in  very  stout  people  is  most  highly  recommended. 
If  t<  JTi-t  these  patients  who  in  the  past  have  been 
to  develop  pneumonia  after  a  general 
nd  the  operation  can  l)c  so  readily  and 
V  done  that  the  advantages  of  the  local 
■    at  once  evident.     We  have  been  able 
to  carry  to  a  successful  termination  most  extensive 
ijmhilirnl    hernia    operations.     I    recall    one    case 
■1  which  a  woman  weighing  some  three 
nnds  had  a  very  large  hernia  which  con- 
tamed    many    feet   of   adherent    small    intestine   as 
well  as  the  transverse  colon  and  omentum.     Tlic 
'•I<r.ition  would  have  been  necessarily  long,  even 
I'.tili  r  a  general  anesthetic.    Under  local  anesthesia 


it  required  three  hours  for  its  completion.  The  her- 
nial of>ening,  after  the  sac  was  excised,  and  its  con- 
tents reduced  measured  about  15cm.  in  diameter. 
We  were  able  to  get  a  gorxl  firm  overlapping  closure 
and  the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation  with 
no  nausea,  no  shock,  and  now  after  several  years 
is  entirely  well.  The  abdominal  wall  is  strong  and 
she  has  had  no  suggestion  of  recurrence  of  the 
trouble. 

it  is  in  these  large  operations  especially  that  no- 
vocain with  its  lower  toxcity  otTers  such  distinct 
advantages  in  the  field  of  local  anesthesia.  Many 
post-operative  hernias  come  under  the  same  cat- 
egory, and  we  are  beginning  to  rely  on  local  anes- 
thesia for  oj>erative  work  in  this  line  more  and 
more.  The  dissection  of  the  muscle  layers  in  these 
troublesome  operations  is  naturally  extremely  te- 
dious and  difficult,  but  with  patience  and  a  careful 
introduction  of  abundant  anesthetizing  fluid  the 
hernia  of  this  type,  which  cannot  be  as  successfully 
treated  under  local  anesthesia  as  under  general, 
is  extremely  rare. 

We  believe  more  and  more  that  all  types  of  her- 
nias can  be  operated  under  local  anesthesia.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time,  patience,  familiarity  with 
details  and  sufficient  experience.  That  an  extra 
factor  of  safety  is  thereby  added  is  sufficient  re- 
ward for  the  additional  wear  and  tear  on  the  sur- 
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•I-riar  Laurence:  Take  thou  this  vial, 

-And    this    distilled    liquor    drink    thou    off. 
When,     presently,    through    all    thy    veins    shall    run 
A     cold    and     drowsy     humor;      for     no    pulse 
Shall     keep     his    native     progress,     but    surcease: 
No    warmth,    no    breath,    shall    testify    thou    liv'st; 
The    roses    in    thy     lips    and     cheeks    shall     fade 
To     paly     ashes;      thv     eyes'     windows     fall. 
Like     death,     when     he     shuts     up     the     day     of     life; 
Each     part     deprived     of     supple     government 
Shall,    stiff    and     stark    and    cold,    appear    like    death. 
-And     in    this    borrowed    likeness    of    shrunk    death 
Thou     Shalt    continue     two    and    forty     hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep." 

Ron<eo    and   Juliet. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  editorial  policy  of  this  Supplement  will  be 
one  of  serznce. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  medical  jour- 
nalism a  journalistic  medium  is  being  provided  for 
advancing  the  science  and  practice  of  anesthesia 
and  analgesia,  and  for  improving  the  status  of  the 
anesthetist.  Needless  to  say  the  energies  of  the 
editor  and  his  associates  will  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing the  Supplement  subserve  the  useful  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  founded. 

Primarily  established  as  a  medium  for  progres- 
sive anesthetists,  medical  and  dental,  and  their  or- 
ganizations, for  the  exchange  of  experiences  and 
the  comparison  of  methods,  the  Supplement  is 
also  intended  to  actively  serve  the  interested  sur- 
geon, and  to  be  a  complete  and  reliable  source  of 
practical  information  for  the  large  body  of  prac- 
titioners who  include  the  administration  of  general 
anesthesia  and  the  use  of  local  analgesia  among 
their  accomplishments. 


To  maintain  an  editorial  policy  of  serznce,  the 
EDITOR  requests  those  interested  to  favor  the  Sup- 
plement with  their  original  contributions,  clinical 
or  experimental,  first  hand ;  and  he  cordially  in- 
vites associations  of  anesthetists  to  utilize  the  Sup- 
plement for  the  publication  of  their  transactions. 

In  conclusion  the  editor  wishes  to  extend  his 
heartiest  thanks  to  those  whose  assistance  has  made 
the  issuing  of  this  Supplement  a  possibility,  and 
to  acknowledge  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  asso- 
ciates, who  by  their  personal  co-operation  are  giv- 
ing the  Supplement  a  national  and  international 
scope.  Also  the  editor  solicits  the  continued  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  may  appreciate  the  service 
which  the  Supplement  will  provide. — F.  H.  M. 


A  MARTYR  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  MEDICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

A  fact  scarcely  known,  but  well  worth  recording, 
is  that  the  American  edition  of  Prof.  Dr.  Heinrich 
Uraun's  "Die  lokal  Anasthesie"  cost  the  translator 
his  life. 

Dr.  Percy  Shields,  of  Cincinnati,  spent  a  number 
of  months  with  Prof.  Braun  in  his  clinic  at  Zwickau 
studying  the  most  recent  advances  in  analgesia.  On 
returning  home  his  health  failed  him,  but  he 
guarded  the  secret  closely  from  his  family  and 
most  intimate  friends.  His  personal  diagnosis  of 
leukemia  was  later  corroborated  by  experts  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Had  Dr.  Shields  then  elected  invalidism  he 
might  have  prolonged  his  life  indefinitely ;  but  with 
a  true  scientist's  disregard  of  fate  he  plunged  into 
the  work  at  hand,  and  spent  the  very  remnants  of 
his  vitality  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

He  spent  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  his  sole  companion  the  Grim 
Reaper  opposite,  both  watching  the  sifting  sands  in 
the  hour-glass  of  life.  Nor  did  Dr.  Shields  falter 
or  complain.  When  the  pen  fell  from  his  lifeless 
fingers,  death  picked  it  up  and  wrote  "Finis"  to  his 
task.  He  was  denied  even  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing his  work  in  print.  The  editing  of  the  manu- 
script and  proofs  was  completed  under  the  friendly 
auspices  of  Dr.  Otto  Jucttner,  the  medical  his- 
torian. 

In  behalf  of  the  world's  progress  one  man  sac- 
rifices existence  to  conquer  Culebra  cut ;  another 
becomes  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  heroism  of  workaday  life  that 
transcends  the  glories  of  war  and  the  honors  of 
pomp  and  circumstance. 

Would  that  each  of  us  could  be  as  one  of  these. 

F.  II.  M. 
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Anesthesia.  By  James  T.  Gwathmev.  M  D.  Anesthetist 
to  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  and  Columbia 
Hospitals  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Clinic;  President  of 
the  .\nierican  .Association  of  Anesthetists;  in  Collabor- 
.iti.ii  with  t'liARi-ES  lUsKKKViLLE.  Ph.D.,  F.O.S..  Pro- 
ii-~  r  :  I  hcmistrv  and  Hircctur  of  Laboratories  in 
■  i:. -r  ..f  thi' Citv  of  .New  York  Octavo.  319 
,1  :ii>trations;.  Cloth,  $6.00.  D.  .\pi-leton  & 
^i.rk.  1914. 

-ive  practitioner,  who  has  come  to  regard 
■la  as  somcthinR  more  than  rendering  the 
to  pain,  can  certainly  inform  himself  on 
■  convenient  and  most  helpful  methods  of 
I  in  this  recent  volume  of  Gwathmey  and 
It  is  an  eminently  practical  and  thoroughly 
exhaustive  work,  containing  the  very  latest  knowledge  upon 
every  form  of  anesthesia  and  analgesia,  and  it  has  been 
compiled  with  the  as>istance  of  some  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts in  thr  I'niti-ft  States. 

.\s    an  :    important    anesthetic    apparatus,    a 

master    .i  if    long   service    and    a    scientist    ol 

marked    .  mey   was   fully  equipped   to   prepare 

a  work  '^  ''ject,  and  his  volume,  which  appears 

after  sew  preparation,  deserves  to  be   ranked 

with  thr  ^:iow,  Hewitt  and  Braun. 

i;  .-laborate    investigations    have   estab- 

li»l  .  r   standards  of  purity   for  anesthetic 

a>;.  ■  'd   with  Gwathmey  in   revising  and 

prep.iriiii;  tlu-  .iuiit;..il  side  of  anesthesia.  An  interesting 
feature  which  he  has  supplied  l>eing  a  complete  list  of  all 
substances  ever  u-scd  for  anesthesia,  with  a  full  description 
of  each. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  of  exhaustive  scope 
Gwathmey  hn-  jiidicinusly  divided  honors  with  such  other 
rr:  rs    as     Bainbridge,     Crim.     Elsbcrg, 

I-i  .  1.     Prinz,    Kobinovilch,    Sutlon    and 

\\  ,  ally   the  volume   stands  as  a   monu- 

ment |i  lie  Irtdrrto  unacknowledged  worth  of  .Americ.in 
investigations  in  the  science  and  practice  of  anesthesia  and 
nnaVrsia 

■   It    interesting    consideration    of    the 
;  .-Xnesthesia.  Gwathmey  plunges  into 
cories  on  the  underlying  physiology 
I  from  the  original  theories  of  Mer- 
ry latest  investigations  of  Verwom 
innection    Gwathmey    again    empha- 
■iied  anesthetic  vapors  and  concomi- 
•  TS  in   the   siiccessful  administration 
ive  now  received  the  endorsement  of 
.^   well   as   Continental   authorities, 
■irealhing   is    the   same   masterly   ex- 
•  ■  t    which   drew    the   attention   of   the 
w  •;  t..  datch  during  his  work  at  Johns  Hop- 

k::  ■    of   the   most    valuable   cr>ntribulions   ever 

m  •   '!nv  m<-'h'v!»  r,f  anesthetic  practice. 

dealt   with   particularly 

•ration   and   the  various 

•  .   detailed   consideration 

(11.     r.  vr.ir.  hrs    and    technics    of    Hewitt, 

e  .-r.    W'o'^ey.    liooi' liy    nifj    (  otton     the 

heal  and  inlra-lrachcat  metho<ls  being  en- 

r«  drvnicd  to  elher  and  chloroform,  while 
'.  t^  described,  as  perfected  by   Terguson. 
:':  '  .idminislralion  is  advocated,  ami  the 

»i:  of     the    Gwathmey.     Roth-Draeger. 

I'r  ••sices  are  explained.     Connell's  bril- 

h.  •  '  !   the  surgical  planes  of  narcosis  in  re- 

]i'  •-rcetilage-slrcnRths  of  anesthetic  vapors  is 

gi  it  deserves 

.    the  various  anesthetic  technics   for  special 
oi-  value   iif   the   water   vacuum   aspirator   and 

llu  .^r-tablc  are  illustrated  and  their  advantages 

dev-r,'-.l 


The  chapter  devoted  to  treatment  before,  during  and 
.ifter  anesthesia  is  replete  with  suggestions  of  the  most 
practical  kind  and  are  in  accord  with  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations  and   conclusions   regarding   acidosis. 

Sutton  reviews  his  experiences  with  the  colonic  absorp- 
tion of  ether-oxygen  as  an  introduction  to  Gwathmcy's 
more  recent  technic  of  tiil-ethcr  rectal  anesthesia,  a  method 
that  gives  promise  of  being  retained  as  a  permanent  tech- 
nic  for   special   operative   procedures. 

While  the  chapters  on  local  anesthesia  in  general  sur- 
gery by  Mitchell  and  in  dentistry  by  Prinz  cannot  com- 
pete in  scope  with  such  monographs  as  Braun  and  Pischer, 
they  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  included  as 
do  the  chapters  devoted  to  mental  inllucnce  in  anesthesia 
by  Walsh  and  hypnotism  by  Frink.  Louise  Robinovitch 
contributes  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  electric  analgesia, 
sleep  and  resuscitation,  and  opens  up  a  licld  of  research 
pregnant    with   great    possibilities. 

Bainbridge  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner  handles  the 
subject  of  spinal  analgesia  and  anesthesia  with  a  knowl- 
edge born  of  long  experience  and  routine  success. 

Crim's  consideration  of  the  medico-legal  status  of  the 
anesthetist  serves  as  a  welcome  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject III  lh;s  Country  and  the  raiiidity  with  which  decisions 
involvini;  the  nncMhelisl  and  his  special  work  are  accuiuu- 
l:ii  n-.;.  em   l-i'i'c  tic-  iMi.nniKe  of   the  srbiecl 

The  concluding  statistics  arc  intensely  interesting  as 
perhaps  the  most  complete  that  have  ever  been  collected, 
and  they  serve  to  throw  some  disconcerting  sidelights  on 
preconceived   notions  of  anesthetic   fatalities. 

I-'or  the  anesthetist  who  wants  one  book  to  aileriuately 
serve  all  his  needs,  this  voluinr  of  Gwathmey  and  Itasker- 
yillc  certainly  answers  the  purpose,  and  for  the  expert 
with  a  library  of  literature  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  the 
Iwok  to  which  he  will  most   frequently  refer. 

Text-Book    of    Local    Anesthesia    For    Students    and 
Practitioners.   By  Prof.  Dr.  George  Hirschei..  Iki.lel- 
hern       With    ;in    Introiluctory     Preface    by     Prok.    Pk. 
Wilms.     Tr.-inslatcd   b^-    Ronald   E.   S.   Kroii.s,   M.U., 
London.     103   illustrations    in    Text.     Willia.m    Wo(jd 
AM.  Co..  New  York,  1''14. 
Local   and    regional   anesthesia    have   nowadays   assumed 
great    importance    in    operative    surgery.      Comnu-ii^urately 
with  this  evolution,  the  technic  has  become  a  procedure, 
demanding   almost   as   much   dexterity    and    experience   as 
the  operation   itself.      In  onler  tf>  assist,  a   pla>tic   concep- 
tion,   which    is    the    prime    requisite    for    every    conduction 
anesthesia.  Hirschei  has  collated  various  satisfactorj-  meth- 
ods   from   personal   aii'l   authoritative  sources,   .-ind  has   fa- 
cilitated tlieir  understanding  by  copious  illustrations.    These 
remarkable  clear  illustrations  have  proven   a   valu.nble  aid 
to   both    Hirschei    and    Wilms    in    teaching    the    subject    in 
their  clinics,   and   they   should   subserve   the   same   purpose 
to  the  intelligent   reader,  seeking  technical  information  re- 
garding the   routine  methods  of   local  and   regional   anes- 
thesia. 

After  an  historical  survey  of  the  subject,  Hirschei  re- 
views the  indications  and  contraindications  for  local  anes- 
thesia; discusses  the  preparation  of  the  patient  and  the 
worth  of  the  various  analgesic  agents,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  instrumenlarium.  This  general  consideration  is 
followed  by  a  concise,  yet  exhaustive  exposition  of  ijiose 
technics  which  have  proven  themselves  the  most  expeilient 
for   specific  operations  in   all   parts  of   the   l)i>dy. 

The  translation  is  exceptionally  reailablr  and  the  trans- 
lator. Dr.  Krohn.  has  added  to  the  original  text,  the  latest 
Inliliography  of  the  subject  and  a  crmvenirnt  in^lex  .As  a 
practical  ex(K>sition  of  local  and  regional  ane»the<ia.  ex- 
quisitely illustrated,  this  manual  is  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

AnestheticB.  Their  Uses  and  Administration.  By 
1)1  t.i.jv  Wii.MoT  BrxTos-,  M.I).  HS.  M  K<  P.  S-unc- 
tiinc  President  of  the  Society  of  ,\nrsllirti<is ;  Anes- 
thetist and  Lecturer.  L'niversity  College  Hospital,  l-on- 
don.  etc.  etc  I-iflh  fditimi.  .Small  octavo;  477  pages; 
84  illustrations  Philadelphia.  I'.  Blakistons  Son  & 
Co.  1914.     Price,  J3C0, 

A  fifth  edition  of  this  standard  work  needs  no  review 
To  the  many  who  are   familiar  with  its  merits  it   will  be 
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sufficient  to  say  that  in  this  issue  the  author  has  omitted 
much  material  that  has  become  obsolete  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, and  has  included  ample  descriptions  of  the  newer  pro- 
cedures of  anesthesia  and  anelgesia,  the  various  methods 
and  apparatus  that  have  made  the  administration  of  anes- 
thetics more  complicated  and  correspondingly  more  pre- 
cise. He  explains,  for  example,  the  rationale  of  Melt- 
zer's  intratracheal  insufflation,  illustrates  several  of  the  ap- 
paratus devised  for  its  employment,  and  describes  both  the 
indication  and  the  technic.  Nitrous  o.xide-oxygen  narcosis 
is  accorded  the  space  that  this  method  has.  in  recent  years, 
come  to  deserve.  Spinal  and  regional  anesthesia  are  con- 
sidered at  length,  and  maay  new  illustrations  have  been 
introduced  to  make  clearer  their  precise  administration. 
The  employment  of  ajkaloids  of  opium  and  hyoscyamus  in 
narcosis  is  also  briefly  reviewed.  .'\s  before,  the  work 
aims  to  teach  the  scientific,  rather  than  the  routine  in 
anesthesia  methods,  to  establish  reasons  rather  than  mere 
rules. 

Local  Anesthesia.  By  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Berlin. 
Translated  by  F.  S.  Arnold,  B.,^.,  M.B.,  B.Ch. 
(Oxon).  Duodecimo;  211  pages;  illustrated.  New 
York:  Rebman  Co.,  1914.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  small  work  should  prove  a  very  useful  one  for  be- 
ginners in  the  field.  It  deals  with  the  subject  from  a 
purely  practical  standpoint,  so  those  interested  in  the 
theory  or  the  chemistry  of  local  anesthetics  must  seek  de- 
tailed  information   elsewhere. 

The  work  is  up-to-date  in  nearly  every  respect  and  the 
logically  established  views  of  the  author  are  clearly  set 
forth.  The  only  important  adverse  criticism  that  can  be 
made  of  the  book  is  that  the  translator  has  adhered  too 
closeLy  to  the  German  form,  and,  in  consequence,  sentences 
are  encountered  here  and  there  that  are  very  ungainly  or 
almost  unintelligible. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Authors  of  pertinent  articles,  zvlio 
desire  to  have  them  indexed  and  abstracted,  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  copies  of  the  journals  containing  their  con- 
tributions, direct  to  the  editor,  immediately  on  publication. 
Also  the  receipt  of  reprints  for  filing  and  reference  will  be 
duly  appreciated. 

AcAPNi.^,  Its  Relation  to  Anesthesia  and  Surgery.  C. 
G.   Parsons,  Denver,  Colorado  Medicine,  June,  1914. 

Admi.nistration  of  an  Anesthetic  (Chloroform).  Ber- 
nard Higham,  Rawal  Pindi,  India,  Indian  Medical  Ga- 
zette,  also   Medical   Brief,  July,    1914. 

After-Pain  Following  Operations  Under  Local  Anal- 
gesia. A.  Schlesinger,  London,  Deutsche  Medizinische 
Wochenschrift,   .April   16,   1914. 

After-Pain  With  Local  Analgesia.  F.  Honigmann,  Zen- 
tralblatt   ful   Chirurgie,   Leipsic,   February  7,   1914. 

Alvpin,  Toxic  Limit  of.  L.  Lichtenstein,  Therapie  der 
Gegenwart,    Berlin,    February,    1914. 

Anesthesia.  L.  Frank,  Louisville,  Kentucky  State  Medi- 
cal Journal,  March  15,  1914. 

Anesthetics,  Anesthesia  and  the  Anesthetist.  G.  T. 
McCaulifT,  Webster  City,  Iowa  State  Medical  Society 
Journal,   February,    1914. 

Anesthetics  W.  N.  Lynn,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  State 
Medical  Association  Journal,  February,  1914. 

Anesthetists,  Duties  of.  E.  F.  Horine,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky Medical  Journal,  May  15,  1914. 

Anesthetist,  Difficulties  With  Which  he  Has  to 
Contend.  R.  W.  Hornabrook,  Practitioner,  London, 
June,   1914. 


Anesthetic  Agents,  Our  General,  Ether  and  Nitrous 
Oxin.  W.  C.  Woolsey,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  Medical 
Journal,   February,   1914. 

Anesthetist,  Standard  Educational  Qualifications  for 
the.  R.  C.  Coburn,  New  York,  Medical  Record,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1914. 

Anesthetics  and  Diagnosis.  T.  Blumfeld,  Lancet,  March 
28. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Medical  Graduates'  College 
and  Polyclinic,  Blumfeld  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  an  anesthetic  may  be  the  chief  step  in 
making  a  correct  diagnosis,  not  merely  by  allowing  of  an 
examination  which  was  previously  impossible  without  it, 
but  also  by  providing  fresh  symptoms  through  the  ob- 
served behavior  of  the  patient  during  anesthesia.  On  one 
occasion,  Blumfeld  saw  respiratory  trouble  arising  during 
anesthesia,  led  to  the  detection  of  a  mediastinal  tumor, 
which  had  caused  no  symptoms  in  the  conscious  patient. 

An  examination  with  the  abdominal  wall  thoroughly  re- 
laxed and  just  previous  to  operation,  will  often  enable  the 
surgeon  to  modify  his  prelimmary  diagnosis  as  to  the 
organ  afTected  or  the  location  of  tumor  masses.  It  is  in- 
convenient to  make  a  gridiron  incision  for  apendectomy 
and  find  a  carcinoma  of  the  sigmoid  that  can  be  removed 
only  through  another  incision. 

.Again,  it  is  frequently  possible  under  an  anesthetic  to 
make  out  secondary  deposits  that  preclude  a  successful 
operative  interference,  and  also  to  differentiate  carcinoma 
of  the  transverse  colon  from   an  enlarged  gall-bladder. 

While  phantom  tumors  may  enlarge  during  the  excite- 
ment stage  of  anesthesia,  they  slowly  melt  away  under  the 
examining  hand,  when  a  plane  of  surgical  narcosis  has 
been   reached. 

Blumfeld  draws  attention  to  this  unique  point  of  dif- 
ferential diagnostic  significance,  that  under  anesthesia,  par- 
ticularly in  chronic  cases  coming  to  operation,  the  patho- 
logical seat  of  trouble  will  be  found  under  that  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  where  rigidity  persists.  Thus  he  has 
seen  duodenal  ulcer  differentiated  from  appendicitis,  and 
the  correct  incision  made  after  an  examination  under  deep 
narcosis,  during  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectus 
muscle  remained  rigid  in  spite  of  the  anesthetic.  He 
suggests  that  in  such  instances  portions  of  the  muscle 
may  undergo  fibrotic  changes  as  a  protective  action  on 
the   part   of   nature. 

He  quotes  a  personal  observation  in  which  under  an 
anesthetic   a   gynecologist   changed   his   diagnosis  from   an  | 

ovarian   cyst  complicating  pregnancy,  to  a  cyst  complicat-  i 

ing  a   fibroid   tumor,  the   cyst,   remarkable   to   say,   having  j 

been   considered   the   pregnant   uterus. 

Respiratory  trouble  under  anesthesia  in  another  gyne- 
cological case  led  to  the  discover.y  of  a  band  attached  to 
the  cervix,  which  m.ade  traction  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cul-de-sac  and  caused  considerable  pain  to  the  con- 
scious  patient. 

Blumfeld  also  reiterates  the  importance  of  examina- 
tions under  an  anesthetic  in  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina 
or  rectum   in  order  to   rule  out   carcinoma. 

Anesthetic  Tension  of  Ether  Vapor  in  Man.  Deter- 
mination OF.  Mode  of  -Action  of  Common  Volatile 
.Anesthetics.  W.  M.  Boothby,  Boston,  Journal  of 
Pharmacologj'  and  E.xperimental  Therapeutics,  March, 
1914. 

Anesthetization, — Anesthetizer  and  Surgeon.  R.  L. 
Charles,   Denver,   Colorado   Medicine,   June,   1914. 

Anoci-Association.  (Weitere  Erfahrungcn  mit  Kombin- 
icrten  NarkosenL  P.  Sick,  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur 
Chirurgie,  cxxviii.  Nos.  3-4. 

Anoci-Associ.'Ktion.  Technic  and  Results  of.  H.  G. 
-Sloan,    Cleveland,    Lancet-Clinic,   January   3,    1914. 

Anoci-Association  and  Cancer  of  the  Cheek.  E.  W.  C. 
Bradfield,    Indian    Medical    Gazette,    April,    1914. 

Anoci-Association  —  Prew.ntion  of  Shock  and  Post- 
Operative  Pain.  A.  B.  Cooke,  Los  Angeles,  Journal 
American    Medical   Association,   June   6,    1914. 

Anocithesia — Painless  Surgery.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  Cin- 
cinnati,   Medical    Record,    March   7.    1914. 
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Anoci-Association  in  Its  Relation  to  Operations  on  the 
BiUiary  Tract  and  Stomach.  (Illustrated.)  Gcuki.k 
W.  Cnut  ricM-l.inil  rill-  Ohio  Slalf  Medical  Jour- 
nal. July.   l'M4. 

Impairment  of  liver   function  due  to  pathological  states 

of  the  stomach  or  billiary  passages,  which  require  opera- 

luiii   'inilcr  an  anesthetic,  may  result  in  a  metabolic  quick- 

san!      Mulicatrd    by    increasing    apatKy.    somnolence    pro- 

grt--  UK    to    unconsciousness    and    death    of    the    patient. 

I  r.  ■      exhaustive    IalM.>rati>ry    experiments    Crilc    has    con- 

cl'.:''!   that  the  brain,  adrenals  and  liver  are  mutually  dt- 

('(■•i'itru   upon  each   other   in   the  conversion  of  latent   into 

kmetic  energy.    The    functional   activity  of   the   liver   de- 

•  nds  <m  a   Mmultanccus  harmone  action   and   sympathetic 

•■:■.•■    >limulation.      Operative    trauma    readily    blocks    this 

•^ctic  nerve  stimulation,  resulting  in  temporary  loss 

r    function,    and    jeopardizing    the    patient's    post- 

rioovery. 

-  these  hazardous  risks  anoci-association  cn- 
ralor  to  preserve  and  perchance  widen  the 
'1  of  safely.  Preoperative  medication  should 
riinimizc  or  prevent  emotional  excitement, 
■xyscn  should  be  the  anesthetic  of  choice, 
"  ■'    impair  immunity,   as   does   ether. 

1  v\ith  novocain  should  precede  every 
'earing  tissue;  manipulative  trauma 
I  and  sharp,  bloodless  dissectiim  used; 
should  be  controlled  by  quinine  and 
■I'ccted  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of 
•ig  the  intirc  area  of  opcrnll<m;  the 
lent  should  be  made  cheerful  and 
tics  should  be  used  to  control  post- 
'indue  psychic  strain, 
•iient*  hackeil  by  clinical  results  have 
•  deep  morphinization  will  measurably 
•he  suprarenals  and  the  liver  against 
■d  against  infection.  Nforphia  given. 
'  in  repeated  doses,  will  cnscrve  the 
■  'f  the  vital  organs  and  prevent  the 
'••stn'clive  metalxdic  process  that  will 
•  f  a   hazardous   risk. 

Anoci-Assoctation:  The  Needlessness  of  Combined 
General  and  Local  Anesthesia  as  Showm  in  the 
Results  of  the  Last  1. 000  Cases  Admitted  to  the 
Gynecological  Department  of  the  Howard  Hos- 
pital 1...1K1.  ilik-r.  I'hil.idelpliiii.  .liiieriian 
■,lries,  .April.  1914, 

'■  ■  lueslion   <if   the   accuracy   of    hospital 

'to  Crile's   reported   mortality  of  0  8 

-  under  annci-association.     Comparing 

•1    the    last    IfDO   ca«es   operated    on    in 

lepartment    of    Howard    Hospital,    be 

■    15  per  cent,  or  fifteen  deaths        Ex- 

ath  on  the  table  brfure  operation   was 

ite   occurrence  to  two  of   the   resident 

•■   f.-italities  were  <liie  to  advanced  can- 

»ef>»i«.    and    excUiding    the    hopeless 

would  be  reduced   to  0.6. 

II «    the    advisability   of    combined    gen- 

liesia  a%  a  routine  procedure,  particu- 

TS  of  the   lo«»  of   vitality   due   to  the 

time  and  the  incidence  of  suppurating 

■^  ■  rctl. 

\\v^  i!E     N'tTvot's    Oxii>-OxYcr.s.       .S     W. 

"  '  idelphia.    Journal    American    Medical 

ril  25,   l'>14 
Arr.vk  ■- ;  _  iM  OrnATiOKS  ok  thb  Ofek  Thorax 

C    .V     Kwaiil.    Seattle,    Botlon    Medical   and    Surgical 

Journal.   April  9.    1014. 
\rr'v —       *■—    ••;    OxtD-Oxvcrx-ETiiBi.    Pur.vioi-si.v 

'  FtATftr    IN    Tiir.    Ojsst«i<-tiov    of. 

i  w  York  City.  Journal  American  Mcd- 

January  3.   1914. 
■Nip'i-  '.TSATaAi  iir.M,     Issi.'mjkTtoN.      J.     p. 

I  -r.   loumal   American  Medical  Associa- 

ti   n.    lamiarv  3,  1914. 


- — Impkoved  Face  Mask.  .W.  L.  and  C.  P. 
Uruwn.  Kl  Paso.  lournal  .\merican  Medical  .Associa- 
tion,  .\pril   25.    I9'l4. 

.-\PPA»ATL'S,  SlMPU;  ASl>  CoMHLETF.  I'VlKMS  OK.  FOR  INTRA- 
TRACHEAL .A.SESTHEsiA  H.  H.  Janeway.  .\'ew  York, 
Annals   of    Surgery,    .April.    1914. 

Apparatus — Ether  Vaporizer,  an  Inexpensive  and 
Simple.  I'.Mi.  H  <  "iiu..  Indianapolis.  Journal  In- 
d'uiitd   .~irj/c   Medical   Assuciiilioii.    .March    15.    1914. 

In  his  apparatus  Coble  obviates  the  administration  of 
moist  ether  vapor,  and  the  ilanger  of  forcing  li'niid  ether 
into  the  mouth  or  naso-pharynx.  by  surrounding  liis  ether 
generator  and  the  separate  vapor  chamber  with  water 
jackets,  instead  ol  passing  the  vapor  through  the  hot 
water   itself. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results  from  etheri/alion 
by  the  vapor  method  it  is  necessary  to  watch  a  few  de- 
tails. The  metal  tubing  on  the  mouth-gag,  mouth  piece 
or  mask,  must  be  of  sufiicient  caliber  to  permit  a  ready 
flow.  The  anesthetist  must  use  a  continuous  flow  of 
vapor,  and  not  try  to  give  it  merely  "luring  inspiration 
In  tonsil  and  adenoid  work  particularly  about  one-half 
of  the  vapor  is  lost,  being  blown  away  by  expiration 
Covering  the  mouth  or  occluding  the  nares  for  a  lew 
inspirations   will   deepen   narcosis   as   desired 

Aural  Surcerv.  .Ankstiiksia  i.s  W .  G.  Ooran,  .\ew 
York.     Laryngoscope.  June.  1*^14. 

BlOCKI.VG    the    I.NFEKIOR    MaXII.LARV     .Vf.KVE    AT    THE     I'ORA- 

ME.\  Ovale.     F.   lionula,   Policlinico.  .April,   1914. 

Blocking  the  Sympathetic  to  Prevent  Shock  in  Com- 
bined OpERATION.S  for  CxNCF.R  OF  THE  1\K<-T1-.M  OR 
Kecto-Su;moii).\l  Jinitire.  Jerome  M.  Lynch,  .Vew 
York.  .American  Journal  of  Obstetrics.  February.  1914. 

Biwir-Presstre.  Variaiiilitv  ok  AM)  \'a«omotor  Ikrita- 
Bii  iTV  of  .Anesthetized  Dor..  U.  S.  Hoskins  ;md  H 
Wheclon.  Chicago.  .American  Journal  of  I'hvsiology. 
April.  1914. 

Blood  -  Prkssikk.  Com  pari  so  .n  ok  .Aition  ok  Cmloro- 
FORM  AND  I^TiiER  ON  H.  P.  I'airlie.  London.  Lancet. 
February  21.   1914. 

HiHo  Operations.  Local  .Anesthesia  in.  S  Honna  .nnil 
M.  Kitagawa.  Tokvo.  Sei-I-Kwai  Medical  Journal. 
June    6.    J914. 

Brachial  Plexi's  .Analgesia  and  Its  Comi-lications 
F.  Hartel  and  \V.  Keppler,  .Archives  fur  Klinische 
Chirurgie,  ciii.  No.   1. 

Br.\chial  Plexus  —  Supraclavicular  .Anesthetization 
of;  Case  of  Ojllapse  Following  Its  Administra- 
tion. H.  Ncuhof,  New  York.  Journal  .American  Med- 
ical   .Association.    M.iy    23.    1914. 

Brachial  Plexus  Anesthesia:  Complete  Local  Analgesia. 
Permitting  of  all  Major  Operations  on  the  Upper 
Extremity.  A.  .Strachauer,  Miitnea/'olis  Journal- 
Lanccl,  June   1. 

Sirachauer  prefers  the  technic  of  Kulenkampff.  who 
in  1911  successfully  induced  brachial  plexus  analgesia  on 
his  own  body.  The  p.iticnt  is  seated  with  the  head  turned 
away  from  the  side  tf>  be  injecleil.  In  favorable  cases  the 
plexus  can  be  palpated  in  the  inferior  cervical  triangle 
as  it  crosses  the  tirst  rib.  The  neeille  is  introduced  above 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle  external  lo  the  pulsation  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  is  pushed  inward  and  ilownward 
toward  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  needle  should  be  '>  cm.  long  Parasthetic  scns.it ions 
in  the  hand  and  arm  indicate  that  the  plexus  has  been 
reacheil.  Twenty  cc.  of  a  2  per  criit  solution  of  novo- 
cain and  juparenin,  in  isotonic  sahne  at  body  temperature. 
are  injected.  Paraslhesia  lncrca^es  inomrntanly  and 
then  analgesia  supervenes  in  from  three  lo  ten  minutes, 
and  lasts  for  one  to  two  hours.  The  analgesia  is  sufli- 
ciently  complete  for  any  major  operation  on  the  upper 
extremity,  except  that  m  shoulder  operations  ailditional 
jubdcrmal   blocking  of   the   cutaneous  nerves   is   necessary. 

Brachial  iilexu.*  anesthesia  is  an  ideal  melhr.d  for  the 
reduction  of  old  dislocations  and  fractures  on  account  of 
the  iierfect   relaxation  obtained. 
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Calxibr-ation  of  Waller  Gas  Balance  and  Connell 
Anesthetometer,  \V.  M.  Boothby  and  I.  Sanford. 
Boston,  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics,  March,  1914. 

Cell-Dutsion,  Action  of  Anesthetics  in  Suppressi.vg. 
R.  S.  Lillie,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Journal  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  March,  1914. 

Chloroform  Anesthesia  in  the  Light  of  Physiological 
Research.  G.  H.  Clark,  Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
January.    1914. 

Chloroform  Toxicity  and  Hepatic  Necrosis.  Influence 
OF  Diet  un.  E.  I.  Opie  and  L.  B.  Alford,  St.  Louis, 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  March  21, 
1914. 

Country  Practit'oner,  Anesthesia  fro.m  the  Stand- 
point OF.  J.  F.  Auner,  Waverly,  Iowa,  State  Medical 
Society  Journal,  June,  1914. 

Cocaine,  Dosage  of,  and  Other  Drugs  Used  For  Local 
Analgesia.  .-\..  H.  Miller,  Providence,  R.  I.,  The 
Journal  of  the  Atnencan  Medical  Assoeiation,  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Miller  reported  103  cases  to  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  So- 
ciety of  .Anesthetists,  in  which  alypin  had  been  used  as 
a  local  analgesic.  Of  these,  thirty-five  were  minor  sur- 
gical operations  and  sixty-eight  genito-urinary.  In  one 
hundred  of  the  cases  analgesia  was  perfectly  satisfactory, 
in  two  the  analgesic  caused  serious  difficulty  and  in  one 
instance  death.  In  the  last  case  the  patient  was  an  ap- 
parently healthy  adult,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who  was 
about  to  undergo  dilatation  for  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
About  two  drachms  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alypin 
were  introduced  into  the  urethra  and  bladder.  Two  min- 
utes later  he  had  a  general  convulsion.  A  half-dozen 
similar  convulsions  occurred  during  the  next  ten  minutes, 
with  cessation  of  respiration  and  stopping  of  the  pulse. 
Artificial  respiration  and  stimulation  were  tried  without 
avail. 

In  another  instance  an  adult  was  about  to  have  sounds 
passed  for  retention  of  urine.  An  unmeasured  quantity 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alypin  was  introduced  into 
the  urethra.  In  about  five  minutes  the  patient  had  a  gen- 
eral convulsion,  respiration  ceased  and  the  pulse  became 
imperceptible.  The  patient  was  revived  after  about  two 
hours'  work.  In  the  third  untoward  case  about  one  and 
a  half  drachms  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alypin  was 
introduced  into  the  urethra  and  bladder  for  dilitation  of  a 
stricture.  In  three  minutes  the  patient  became  uncon- 
scious, and  respiration  became  embarassed,  but  the  pulse 
remained  good.  .Artificial  respiration  and  inhalations  of 
oxygen  brought  this  patient  around  in  about  ten  minutes. 

These  experiences  emphasize  the  necessity  for  great  care 
in  the  dosage  of  local  analgesics.  High  percentage  solu- 
tions are  always  dangerous.  A  fact  that  urologists  over- 
look is  the  extremely  rapid  absorption  of  local  analgesic 
drugs  from  the  urethra  and  bladder  into  the  general  cir- 
culation. Those  interested  should  try  a  liberal  dose  of 
adrenalin  or  eserine  per  urethra  to  note  this  peculiar 
rapidity  of  absorption  and  the  disastrous  systemic  eff'ects 
of  potent  drugs  thus  administered. 

With  regard  to  alypin,  Bremmermann's  technic  of  de- 
positing a  tablet  of  the  drug  at  the  point  of  analgesic 
localization  is  far  preferable  to  throwing  an  unmeasured 
quantity  of  the  10  per  cent,  solution  into  the  urethra  or 
bladder. 

Deaths  and  Fatalities,  Secondary  Anesthetic.     George 

Keil,  Deutsche   Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  May   14, 

1914. 
(Deaths)   Surgical  Mortality  from   .Standpoint  of  the 

Anesthetist.      H.    W.   Kearney,    Washington,   D.   C. 

Washington  Medical  Annals,  May,  1914. 
(Deaths)    Anesthetic   Fatalities  and  Injuries,  Means 

OF  Lessening..   K.  F.  Patterson,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

State  Medical  Association  Journal,  February,  1914. 
Death  During  Ether  Anesthesia,  Status  Lymphaticus. 

W.   B.   Howell.   Montreal,   Canada,   Journal   American 

Medical  Association,  March  28,  1914. 


Deaths     During    Anesthesia,    a    Review    of    Inquests 

Concerning.    R.   Flemming,   London,  Proceedings   of 
the  Roxiil  Socictv  of  Medicine,  Section  of  Anesthetics. 
vol.   vii",   1914. 
Flemming    has    collected    data    regarding    all    instances 
of   death   under   anesthesia   reported   in  the   English   press 
from    1910-1913.      The    statistics    are    therefore    far    from 
complete.     Of  700  cases  recorded,  the  nature  of  the  anes- 
thetic used   was   ascertained   in   542;   in  521   of   which   the 
anesthetic  seemed  to  have   been   more   or   less  responsible 
in  the  causation  of  death.     In  223  cases  death  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  before  operation  was  begun.     In  at  least 
100  cases  the  severity  of  the  operative  interference  was  a 
factor  in  the   consequent   fatality.  I 

Deaths  from  certain  anesthetics  occurred  as  follows: 
Chloroform,  378:  Ether,  28;  Mixtures,  100;  Nitrous  Oxide, 
12;  Ethyl  Chloride.  6;  Spinal.  8;  Scopolamine,  2;  Hedonal. 
2;   Local,  6;  not  specified,   158. 

Among  338  persons  the  age  ranged  between  twenty-si.x 
and  sixty ;  in  the  remaining  124  it  varied  between  six  and 
fifteen. 

Perhaps  the  only  tenable  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  Flemming's  data  is  the  fact  that  chloroforrn  is  ex- 
tremely fatal  during  the  induction  period  of  narcosis.  The 
recent  popularity  of  the  drop  method  of  etherization  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  may  soon  modify  statistics 
so  that   further  deductions  may  be  drawn. 

Erroneous     Deductions     From    Tracheal     Insufflation. 

Raymond   C.    Coburn,     New    York     City,   AVit'    i'ork 
Medical  Journal,  June  20,  1914. 

Coburn  contends  that  less  shock  follows  operations  per- 
formed under  insufflated  ether,  not  because  the  latter  pro- 
tects better  against  shock  than  inhaled  ether,  but  because 
tracheal  insufflation  relieves  the  extra  burden  thrown  upon 
respiration,  thereby  conserving  vitality.  Crile's  researches 
show  that  while  neither  ether  nor  nitrous  oxide  cause 
shock  per  se,  still  in  the  presence  of  trauma,  brain  cell  ex- 
haustion under  ether  is  three  times  that  which  occurs  under 
nitrous  oxide  anesthesia  in  the  normal  subject,  and  the 
proportion  is  greater  in  handicapped  risks.  Also  ether  by 
inhalation  technics  directly  devitalizes  the  patient  through 
respiratory  restriction,  and  by  the  dissolving  of  the  lipoid 
in  the  cells  of  the  blood,  thereby  embarrassing  the  elimi- 
nating and  disintoxicating  organs — the  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  thyroid  and  adrenals. 

Clinical  experiences  at  Johns  Hopkins  prove  conclusively 
that  warm  anesthetic  vapor  tends  to  conserve  both  the  life 
and  vitality  of  patients. 

While  indicators  may  be  a  guide  in  adjusting  the  appar- 
ent oxygen  percentage  in  any  given  technic  of  administra- 
tion, the  proper  degree  of  oxygenation  and  proper  depth 
of  anesthesia  are  the  real  factors  that  control  the  percen- 
tage adjustment. 

Tracheal  insufflation  with  increased  pulmonary  aeration 
without  shock  has  led  many  observers  to  argue  that 
acapnia  is  not  a  cause  of  shock. 

While  the  increased  intrapulmonary  pressure  of  tracheal 
insufflation  increases  the  alveolar  oxygen  tension,  thereby 
facilitating  oxy.gcnation,  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  ten- 
sion is  unaffected,  as  its  percentage  varies  inversely  with 
this  pressure,  and  is  not  decreased  unless  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  alveolar  ventilation.  Intratracheal  insufflation 
really  produces  a  hypcrcapnia,  necessitating,  according  to 
Meltzer's  technic  periodic  interruptions,  to  partially  deflate 
the  lungs  and  thus  increase  alveolar  ventilation,  thereby 
removing  the  excess  of  accumulated  carbon  dioxide. 

Ether  Anesthesia.  W.  C.  Huyser,  Kalamazoo.  Michi- 
gan State  Society  Journal.  June,  1914. 

Ether  Anesthesia  by  the  Open  Method.  F.  R.  Wid- 
dowson,  Philadelphia.  New  Jersey  State  Medical  So- 
ciety Journal,  May,  1914. 

Ether  Inhalation.  Effect  of  on  Skeletal  Motor  Mech- 
anism. S.  J.  Meltzer  and  J.  Aucr,  Journal  of  Phar- 
macology and  Experimental   Therapeutics,   May.   1914. 

Eye  and  Face  Operations  under  Regional  Anesthesia. 
R.  and  M.  Danis,  Brussels.  Ophthalmology,  January, 
1914. 
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:    VE)      LlXAL    ASAUJtSLX    TO    CutiaAT     PUOTOPHOBIA    CoM- 

PLicATi.NG   Conjunctivitis    Eczejjatosa.     H.    I'cterka, 
Munchcner  Mcdiimiichc  Wochenschrift,  June  2.  I'.'U. 

ill\CTUBKS  or  THK  LoWE*  EXT«EMITV.  KeCIOSAL  ANAL- 
GESIA ro*.  (Uegionarc  An.-isthcsicrunK  bci  Frakturcn 
der  unicrtn  Extrcmitat.  >  P.  Babitzki.  Deutsche 
Mcdizinisclic   Wochcnschrilt.  February   12.   1914. 

Hemorrhoids,  Their  Radical  Treatment  Under  Local 
Analgesia.  E.  H  Ttnuti-L,  Kiclimond,  \a  I'irginm 
A/j-Ju-u/  Si-mt-Mo'ilhly,  April  24.  1V14. 

Trrrc!!  «,i^  led  to  use  the  ambulant  radical  treatment  of 
'ruler    local   analgesia   because   so   many    pa- 
to    submit    to   a    general    anesthetic    and    as 
r  M  not  jeopardize  their  employment  by  going 

for    the    classical    operation.     While   the 
i^   limitations,   its   applicabihty   is   especially 
ili'M-  lonR-standiiiK  cases  of  hemorrhoids, 
and  have  to  be   frequently  replaced, 
r,   are   irritable   or   the   parts   acutely 
treatment    is    necessary    before    re- 
1  f.  however,  the  sphincter  cannot  be 
ithout    excessive    pain,    Terrell    uses 
.  overcome  the  spasm,  and  finds  this 
[iractically   painless. 
cs  are  operated  in  the  ofTicc,  prefer- 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  Sunday's  rest 
.uirk.   although   this   is   not   essential, 
tc  the  largest,  accessible  pile  is  first 
-ought    down,    cleansed    with   a    mild 
mI  infiltrated  with  a  solution  contain- 
:iiiinc    anil    urea    hydrochloride,   and 
novocain.    A  clamp  is  then  applied 
m  two  or   more  sections,  depending 
Fine  linen  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
is  the  most  impnrtanl  as  it  controls 
With  a  pair  of  sharp,  curved  scis- 
:t  close  to  the  ligatures,  leaving  only 
'Vcnt  slipping.     If  there  is  no  undue 
returned  almvc  the  sphincters, 
lie  down   for  a  while  before  going 
'     '•.  occupation.     Patients  treated 
I  »f  pain,  although  occasionally 
■nsation  for  a  few  hours.     The 
of    the    quinine   and   urea   is 
t  omfortable. 

\  at  intervals  of  from  five  days 
.   cure  is  accomplished. 

emphasized:  (a)  no  cutaneous 

I'Icd  in  the  ligatures;   and    (b) 

tr.i    ;iii)St  sensitive  and  irritable  por- 

,  and  therefore  must  be  deeply  anes- 

:    .    manipulated  to  avoid  trauma. 

!raNiA,  Local  Akcstiibsia  with  Speoal  Refekencx  to. 
C.  W.  Allen.  New  Orleans.  Texas  State  Journal  of 
Medicinr.   March.   1''I4 

High  Pressure  Analgesia.  W.  T  Jackman,  Cleveland. 
Tkt  Dfnial  Summary.  May.   1914. 

Uckm-in  ci.tiMij.rs  high  pressure  analgesia  the  preferable 

-•'•    '    lor   completely   obtunding  the  tooth    (or  painless 

ion   of   the   scniitive    cavity.     His    technic    is    as 

•- '•-   -.1.-.-   -rgion  of    the  prospective 

with   an   aqueous   5   per 

:;  a  cotton  swab  with  con- 

•  1    .viiiiii  tcie  rubber  dam  i.i  adjusted. 

I   bur.  a   pit    not    over  nnc-lhird   the 

rl   is   made   over   healthy    dentin,   on 

cal  cavity,  or  preferably  below  it.  if 

>     slightly    deepened    with    a    No.    </, 

Tforatin^  the  enamel      This  prclim- 

«peed  is  painless.     .\    Myers   syringe 

and  locking  device  is  filled  with  a  2 

!  ition  of  cocain.    Grasping  the  handles. 

>perat<ir     stands    behind    and    to   the 

patting  the   left   arm  amtincl   the  pa- 

•  ing  the  second,  third  and   fourth   \\n- 

.    -x    .  :    \r.'    i'-ir    nand    under    the    patient's    mandible    near 


the  chin,  with  the  index  linger  against  the  tooth  to  be 
operated  on.  for  counter-pressure. 

Having  passed  the  syringe  through  the  llamc  of  the 
alcohol  lamp,  the  needle  is  pUiced  in  the  previously  pre- 
pared pit.  pressing  sligliily.  and  the  handles  arc  then 
closed.  The  rapidity  with  wIikIi  the  tooth  will  be  ob- 
lunded  will  be  in  pruporiuiii  a^  the  contact  is  relatively 
perfect. 

Having  obtained  perfect  contact,  an  application  of  tliiriv 
seconds  is  usually  required  to  force  the  solution  through 
the  remaining  portion  of  tlic  enamel  .ind  into  the  dentin, 
which  may  now  be  entered  with  a  No.  '  .•  bur  without  pain. 
Pressure  is  continued  lor  ninety  second.-,  lunger  to  sulli- 
ciently  obtuiid  the  remaining  pulp.  If  sensation  persists 
use  the  pressure  for  a  few   seconds  longer. 

I'ive  years"  clinical  test  of  the  method  has  convinced 
Jackman  that  high  pressure  analgesia  with  ;i  2  per  cent 
solution  does  not  act  destructively  on  the  pulp  tissue.  In 
fact,  the  analgesia  prevents  necrosis  due  to  shock  and  the 
trauma  of  nialleting,  although  it  can  in  no  way  influence 
the   injurious  effects  of   excessive   heat  by   rapid   boring. 

For  the  removal  of  the  pulp,  its  condition  is  always  a 
factor  in  determining  the  length  of  lime  high  pressure 
analgesia  should  be  used,  two  to  two  and  a  li.Tlf  minutes 
being  the  routine  duration.  If  congestion  has  reached  the 
stage  of  stasis,  no  method  of  analgesia  will  obtund  the 
pulp.  The  presence  of  curly  dentin  contraindicates  the 
method  as  it  is  ineffective  in  this  condition,  just  as  it  is 
dangerous  in  tlie  preparation  of  carious  cavities,  in  which 
case  ptomaines  may  be  forced  into  the  pulp,  resulting  in 
its  ultimate  destruction. 

Hospital  .■\.vesthesia.  Recent  Mkthods  in.  C  N.  Chip- 
man,  Washington.  IJ.  C  Kentuckv  .State  Meilioal 
Journal.  June  1.   1"'14. 

Hysterical     Monoplegia     Following      Electric      Shock 
Cured   Under   Anesthesia.   1'.  Stewakt,  Kniisli  Mcd- 
iciil  Journal,  March  7. 
This    remarkable   cure   occurred    in    a   young   adult    who 
had   suffered   an   hysterical    monoplegia    following   electric 
shock,  after  all  other  methods  of  therapy  had  been  tried 
without   success.     Six   months  after   the  time  of   the  acci- 
dent   the    patient    was    anesthetized,    and     the     excitemeiil 
stage   of    etherization    was    unduly   prolonged,   and    during 
this  period  the  functional  activity  of  the  arm  involved  was 
restored. 

Intrave.nous  Anesthesia.  C  I..  Candler.  Detroit.  Michi 
gan   State  Medical   Society  Journal,  June.   1914. 

InTKAVENOU.S    .XnESTIIESIA     with     HeIioNAL,    ExrEUIMENTAI. 

Ke>ear(1ies  on.     N.  Ilercnesgowsky.  .Archiv   fur  Klin- 
ische  Chirurgie,  cii,  No.   1. 

iNTRAIRACHfAL    AnESTIIE.SI  A.    MolilKIEn     TeCIINIC      loll        K 

Jcger.  Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift.  Januarv 
29.  1914. 
Intratracheal     Anesthesia.     S.     Pope.    San     Francisco. 
California.     State  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  l''I4 

Intratracheal  InsuERation,  Proper  Depth  of  the  Tube  in. 
S.  J.  Mil.T/tK,  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  Journal  of 
Iht  Amrrican  Medical  Atsociation,  May  10. 
In  first  describing  the  procedure  of  intratracheal  insuf- 
flation for  anesthesia  during  intrathoracic  surgery.  Metlzer 
advocated  the  introduction  of  the  tube  until  it  met  an  ob- 
struction and  then  suggested  its  withdrawal  about  an  inch, 
w-hich  would  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  bifurcation.  The 
obstruction  thus  encountered  was  the  lumen  of  the  bron- 
chus, not  the  bronchial  partition  at  the  bifurcation  This 
fact  is  of  diagnostic  significance.  .Some  viirgrons  ami 
anesthetists  as  a  routine  practice  have  simply  accustomed 
themselves  to  introducing  the  tulu-  to  a  dciiih  rif  27  cm. 
This  practice  may  lead  to  error.  Nrithrr  the  cough  re- 
flex, nor  the  rhythmic  expiratory  and  in^lliralory  changes 
of  air  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  catheter  are  absolute 
indications  that  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea  .\  similar  re- 
flex and  respiratory  phenomena  occurs  aUo  with  the  tube 
inadvertently  inlrojjuced  into  the  esophagus  Metlzer  hat 
witnessed  two  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  was 
no  air  di'lention  of  the  stomach,  and  in  which  the  escape 
of  the  ether-ladened  air  upward  resulted  in  a  pharyngeal 
form  of  anesthesia 
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The  fact  that  anesthesia  may  be  maintained  with  the 
tube  in  the  esophagus  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing this  contretemps,  as  the  aspiration  of  blood  and  mucus 
would  be  facihtated  instead  of  prevented,  as  it  is  in  the 
proper  technic. 

A  rehable  evidence  that  the  catheter  is  in  the  trachea 
is  the  encountering  of  an  undoubted  resistance  while  push- 
ing the  catheter  downward.  If  the  catheter  can  be  pushed 
beyond  a  depth  exceeding  33  cm.  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  esophagus. 

To  obviate  this  mistake  Metlzer  suggests  that  the  cathe- 
ter be  marked  at  two  points,  27  cm.  and  35  cm.,  respec- 
tively; that  the  tube  be  introduced  until  it  meets  an  ob- 
struction at  or  near  the  35  cm.  mark,  and  then  be  with- 
drawn to  the  21  cm.  mark,  and  that  the  routine  practice 
of  introducing  the  tube  only  to  a  place  above  the  tracheal 
bifurcation,  without  differentiating  its  real  situation,  be 
discontinued. 

In  conclusion  Metlzer  points  out  the  disadvantages  of 
the  catheter  with  lateral  openings  as  against  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  tube  with  the  opening  at  the  end. 

IsoPRAL  Rectal  Anesthesi.v  Dangers  of.  P.  Kleinschmidt, 
Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  February  2,  1914. 

Kidneys,  Action  of  Spinal  Anesthesia  on.  R.  Mosti, 
Gazetta  degli  Ospedali  e  delle  Kliniche,  Milan,  xxxv, 
Nos.  30-33. 

Larynx,  A  Method  of  Anesthetiaing.  Courtenay  Yorke, 
Liverpool,   British  Medical  Journal,  June    13,   1914, 

Anesthesia  of  the  larj-nx  by  novocain  injections  around 
the  internal  laryngeal  nerves  is  of  value  when  cocaine 
alone  will  not  induce  complete  anesthesia,  as  in  inflamma- 
tory and  highly  irritable  conditions  of  the  larynx ;  when 
deep  anesthesia  is  required  for  actual  cauterization,  and 
when  the  patient  is  unduly  sensitive  to  the  toxic  properties 
of  cocaine. 

The  method  was  originally  proposed  by  Frey  in  1906, 
and  Yorke  has  used  a  modified  technic  in  55  cases,  includ- 
ing 9  with  new  growths  of  the  larynx,  2  with  singer's 
nodes,  2  with  lupus,  and  the  remainder  with  tuberculous 
laryngitis  requiring  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

A  preliminary  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  and 
atropine  is  advisable,  and  the  palate,  fauces,  pharynx  and 
base  of  the  tongue  are  desensitized  by  the  usual  applica- 
tion of  cocaine.  A  hypersensitive  palate  requires  novo- 
cain injections  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  pala- 
tine foramina,  and  the  recalcitrant  epiglottis  and  base  of 
the  tongue  may  be  controlled  by  injections  just  above  the 
hyoid. 

Post-mortem  dissections  have  convinced  Yorke  that  pre- 
vious methods  are  uncertain  for  anatomical  reasons. 
Thrusting  the  needle  in  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  in 
an  effort  to  reach  the  internal  laryngeal  nerve  as  it  lies 
on  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  just  before  piercing  that 
structure,  makes  it  difficult  to  locate  the  plane  of  the  nerve, 
and  places  the  great  vessels  in  danger  of  puncture. 

Yorke  directs  the  needle  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
from  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  solution  is  injected  during  the 
progress  of  the  needle,  and  in  this  technic  one  inch  or 
more  of  the  nerve  in  a  position  easily  accessible,  is 
brought  under  the  effect  of  the  novocain. 

To  get  the  needle  into  the  plane  of  the  nerve  it  is  en- 
tered so  as  to  strike  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  one  inch 
behind  the  lesser  cornu;  the  point  is  slightly  depressed 
until  it  hitches  against  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
cornu,  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  uncovered  area  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  in  a  position  to  commence 
the  downward  and   forward  movement  along  the  nerve. 

There  is  very  little  likelihood  of  the  needle  entering  the 
pharynx,  until  it  sinks  beneath  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid,  in  which  location  it  is  important  to  keep  in  front 
of  the  sinus  pyriformis.  In  the  male,  Yorke  has  found 
that  the  sinus  pyriformis  is  one  to  one  and  a  quarter,  and 
in  the  female  three-quarters  to  an  inch  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck. 

During  the  injection  the  patient  lies  in  the  recumbent 
position  with  the  neck  well  extended  to  open  up  the  thyro- 
hyoid interval.     A  strong,  sharply  pointed  needle,  two  and 


a  half  inches  long,  is  employed,  and  the  fluid  used  is  a 
5  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  novocain,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  adrenal  is  added.  Twenty  to  thirty  m.  of  this 
solution  are  injected  into  both  sides.  Quinine  and  urea 
hydrochloride  similarly  used  has  proved  disappointing. 

In  the  55  cases  thus  anesthetized  there  was  no  hemor- 
rhage or  inflammatory  reaction.  The  large  vessels,  if 
pressed  back  with  the  thumb  are  quite  out  of  danger,  and 
with  aseptic  precautions  the  risk  of  infection  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

Legal  St.^tus  of  Trained  Nurses  in  Administration  of 

Anesthetics.    A.   C.  Vandiver,    New    York    Medical 

Journal,  May  30,  1914. 
Local  Anesthetics  in  Surgic-\l  Practice.     D.  Pellegrino, 

Rome,  Policlinico,  February  15,  1914. 
Local  Anesthesia.     R.  Duffy,  Plant    City,  Fla.     Georgia 

Medical  Association  Journal,  May,  1914. 

Magnesium   Narcosis,  Investigation  of.     {Untersuchun- 

gen  iiber  die  Magnesiumnarkose.)     E.   Starkenstein, 
Centralblat  fur  Physiologie,  XX\'III,   1914. 

Since  the  initial  laboratory  and  clinical  researches  of 
Metlzer  and  Auer  on  anesthesia  following  the  injection  of 
magnesium  salts,  it  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the 
phenomena  observed  was  a  true  narcosis  of  central  origin 
or  a  profound  paralysis  involving  the  peripheral  nervous 
system.  Combined  in  doses  insufficient  of  themselves  to 
induce  anesthesia,  Metlzer  and  Auer  found  that  magne- 
sium and  ether  would  produce  narcosis  without  any  evi- 
dence of  peripheral  paralysis.  More  recently  Starkenstein 
has  found  that  the  irritability  of  the  entire  nervous  system 
is  depressed  by  magnesium  ions.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
latest  observations  of  Meltzer  and  Auer  that  the  decreased 
capacity  of  the  skeletal  motor  mechanism  to  produce 
tetanus  under  ether  anesthesia  is  in  reality  an  increase  of 
fatigability,  more  noticeable  in  nerve  stimulation  than  in 
direct  stimulation  of  the  musculature,  thereby  indicating 
a  curare-like  action.  Further  investigation  of  Githens  and 
Meltzer  have  shown  that  the  toxic  action  on  the  peripheral 
respiratory  mechanism  begins  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
etherization,  and  that  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  diaphragm 
lose  a  great  deal  of  their  irritability  in  the  course  of  pro- 
longed ether  narcosis. 

Primarily  chloroform  does  not  produce  this  same  effect. 
The  irritability  of  motor  nerves  to  faradic  stimulation 
persists,  independently  of  the  length  of  narcosis,  under 
chloroform,  unless  the  heart  becomes  profoundly  affected 
from  an  overdosage  or  secondary  complications  such  as 
anemia  or  asphyxia  are  present. 

Mental  and  Infra-Orbital  Nerves,  Blocking  of,  at 
Their  For.^mina  to  Induce  Operative  An.^lcesia  in 
Their  Cut.^neous  Distribution.  P.  G.  Skillern,  Jr., 
Philadelphia.  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics, 
March,  1914. 

Motor  Nerves,  Irritability  of  under  Chloroform  Anes- 
thesia. T.  S.  Githens  and  S.  J.  Metlzer,  Journal  of 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  May, 
1914. 

Nitrous  Oxid-Oxygen  Novocain  Anesthesia.  W.  E. 
Bannen,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Medical  Journal,  May, 
1914. 

Nitrous  Oxid  Anesthesia.  H.  M.  Decker,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Ibid. 

Nitrous  Oxid-Oxygen  Anesthesia.  A.  H.  Miller,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  New  York  Medicnl  Journal,  January  24, 
1914. 

Nitrous  Oxid-Oxygen  Analgesia.  Moses  Salzer,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.     The  Dental  Summary,  June,  1914. 

Salzer  points  out  the  futihty  of  attempting  analgesia 
with  nitrous  oxid-oxygcn  alone  in  patients  who  are  ex- 
cessively nervous  and  do  not  want  to  be  conscious  of  what 
is  going  on.  Until  they  have  been  educated  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  gas-oxygen  analgesia  by  several  experiences, 
they  should  receive  some  preliminary  medication  as  mor- 
phin,  hyoscin  or  bromides. 

In  all  cases  in  which  pain,  caused  by  the  dental  manipu- 
lation itself,  is  responsible  for  the  patient's  dread  or  nerv- 
ousness, gas-oxygen   amalgesia    is    marvellously    efficient. 
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Salzet  is  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  averaijc  dentist  to 

..    .„,j  maintain  analgesia  at  the  same  time,  without 

:t,  even  when  using  the  variuus  automatic  appa- 
:.  (he  market      Unless  the  assistant  is  an  expert 
j...  -    .      -!  or  the  dentist  himself  is  unusually  skillful,  the 
anaiKc>iu  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  may  lapse  into  anes- 
thesia    ::■,    which   unpleasant    dreams    may    supervene,   the 
•   ■•  'vh  may  remain,  causing  a  lasting  shock  to 
:cm,  or  may  be  mismterpreled,  thus  seri- 
-ing  the  operator. 

I    nitrous  oxid  and   oxygen  necessary   for 

'.^esia   must   be   guaged    wholly   and    solely 

sensation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  sense  of 

lit   oi    the   s(>rcial   senses   to   be  obtunded. 

^la.  answers  to  questions  may  be  utilized 

ni  the  depth  of    analgesia      Reflexes  of 

■■•;rcly    mdependent    of    the    perception 

;r   under    deep    nitrous  oxid-oxygen 

y    may    inconvenience   the   operator 

that  the  analgesia   is  not   satisfac- 

rr  conftuHe«  hi?  article  by  recounting  the  personal 
'    '        :  and  a  physician  under  anal- 

>i  he  could  readily  control  the 

:ig  his  breathing  of  the  gases, 

■y   the   thought   that   it   would 

r-  if  he  reached  a  point  where 

iiicir  instructions  to  indicate  sen- 

;ng  his  hand,  but  could  nevertheless 

•'lat  he  could  control  the  depth 
~  breathing,  and  he  was  par- 
ear  line  of  demarlcation  that 
II   <>i   outside  impressions,   such   as 
from  reasoning   ability.     Through- 
.1  he  was  able  to  reason  clearly  and 
:iis  sensations  to  report  them  to  the 
was  only  noticeable  when  the  gases 
i    all   the   mental    processes   re-estab- 
■  !   ti'T'i^clvr*   «ith  "confusing  rapidity." 

Mf::.m.     \>.h -thft!-;t>.     Lawrence    Irwell.    Buffalo, 

al  of   Medicine,  March,   1914. 

Quinine  and  Urea   Hvtmo- 

-/ig.  New  York  Medical  Jour- 

;4,  i.'U. 

Local  Analcksic   (Mayo  Ginic).     D.   C. 
I'.iil  Medical  Journal,  February.  1914 

V.  James  T.  Gwathmcy.  New  York, 
il  Journal,  January  31.  1914.  Tech- 
h  21.  1914 

:a.     J.   C.    Plate.   Valdosta,   Georgia, 
■n   Journal.    February,    1914. 
\SESTHE>IA      \V.   \V.   Spargo.   Albu- 
"'xico  Medical  Journal,  July.   1914 

X.StSTHESIA  :      500    SuCCESSFfL       .\t>- 

-.  -  Ijmes  T    Gwathinev,  .Xmerican  Jour- 

.  July,  1914 


nai  ot   surgery 

Oil-Ether  Rectal  Ane*the«U:  Some  Theoreticml  Con- 
ttderadonft.  H.  Ctinx)!*  Ll'ke,  New  York,  Medieal 
fV.    rj    Mav  9,  1914 

r   colonic   anesthesia   by 

'■  uke   to    propound    some 

.ri'.iirn  that  the  method 

IS   estimated    and 

re   the   length    of 

::ile    the    patient's 

the   patient's   age 

ar  .rly   in   the   Tren- 

;naccuracy,    while 
'  "-I  after  the  poit- 
■m  the  anesthetic. 
'   rarry    inle»- 
tr  be  proven. 

A  ••  vital  cen- 

ter blood  and 

paues   thrvfUiiti  t)'.e  p^ria^  circu^Uun  i>efurc   reaching  the 
n(ht    heart    and    lungs.     Furthermore    the   method    predis- 


poses to  pulmonary  depression  and  does  not  obviate  aspi- 
ration, as  does  intratracheal  insufflation,  and  opens  the 
way  to  i)Osl-anesthelic  pneumonias. 

Clinically  Luke  objects  to  the  method  because  of  the 
exhaustion  associated  with  the  special  rectal  preparation 
required;  the  occasional  necessity  of  prostoscopic  exami- 
nation as  a  matter  of  precaution;  the  occurrence  of 
cramps  during  the  induction  period,  which  is  frequently 
prolonged,  and  must  often  be  aided  by  inhalation  narco- 
sis; the  slov*'  or  abrupt  onset  of  respiratory  depression, 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  breathing,  loss  of  muscular  tone, 
dilated  pupils  and  the  possibility  of  fatal  syncope ;  the  oc- 
currence of  proctitis  or  colitis  post-operatively,  delayed 
recovery,  and  increased  toxemia. 

Pantopon-Scopolamine  as  an  Adjunct  to  Local  Anal- 
gesia in  Opthalmic  Surgery.  .\.  Maitlanu  Kam- 
.sAV,  Lancet,  .\pril  25. 

Ramsay  reports  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  use 
of  pantopon-scopolamine  as  an  adjunct  to  local  analgesia 
in  routine  opthalmic  operative  procedures.  Pantopon  was 
introduced  by  Prof.  Sahli,  director  of  the  Medical  Clinic 
at  Kerne,  and  it  contains  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium  as 
solube  hydrochlorides  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  the 
crude  drug.  The  average  dose  ■■!  the  combination  is  2-3 
gr.  pantopon  and  1-150  gr.  scopolamine. 

Ramsay's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  combination  by 
Gray's  report  of  its  efficacy  as  an  adjunct  to  local  analge- 
sia.' (lancet,  September  2,  1911.)  \\hilc  the  use  of  co- 
caine or  novocainc  produces  a  perfect  analgesia,  the  pa- 
tient's mind  is  not  at  ease.  He  is  alert  and  apprehensive, 
and  in  consequence  has  difficulty  in  keeping  himself  under 
control.  The  use  of  pantopon-scopolamine,  however,  acts 
as  a  sedative  to  the  ncrvuus  system  and  thereby  helps  the 
surgeon  to  perform  the  operatiim  in  hand  easily  and  sat- 
isfactorily. In  administering  the  combination,  Ramsay 
advocates  the  use  of  a  full  dose  to  adults  one  and  a  half 
hours  previous  to  operation,  and  an  additional  half-dose 
if  the  first  is  not  sufficiently  effective.  The  patient  should 
come  to  the  table  without  any  feeling  of  nervous  dread. 
.■\  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is 
used  for  instillation,  and  a  2  |)er  ci-nt  solution  of  novo- 
caine  with  39  minims  of  adrenalin  chloride  (1:1.000)  for 
injection. 

Ramsay  has  used  the  combination  as  an  adjuvant  in  the 
following  operations  upon  the  eye-ball  and  its  appendages. 
Cataract,  glaucoma,  irido-sclerectomy  in  chronic  glaucoma, 
plastic  operations  on  the  eyelids,  extirpation  of  the  lach- 
rymal sac.  and  enucleation  of  the  globe.  The  pantopon- 
scopolamine  acted  least  satisfactorily  in  the  extraction  of 
cataracts,  as  there  was  a  tendency,  on  account  of  the  pa- 
tient's drowsiness,  for  the  eyeball  to  roll  upward,  thereby 
hindering  the  delivery  of  the  lens. 

Although  the  use  of  the  combination  in  no  way  facili- 
tated the  actual  operative  procedure,  the  after-effects  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Patients  usually  went  to  sleep 
immediately  on  their  return  to  l)ed  and  slept  soundly 
without  any  marked  effect  upon  either  pulse  or  respira- 
tion. 

pAtASAOAL    Analgesia.     R    Tolken.    Deutsche    Mediiin- 

ische  Wochenschrift,  January  22,  1914. 
Phimosis  Opehatkins    I.'>rAi,    .'Xnalcesia  ro«      M.  Saissi, 

Presse  Mcdicale.  April  4,  1914. 

Prognosis  in  Generml  Anesthesia.  V  .\  Stance  Rus- 
ik\  I  ralch   (St.   Petersburg),  January  IH. 

Stangc  considers  the  condition  of  the  hr.Trt  as  the  t>c»l 
indication  of  the  patient's  ability  to  withstand  general 
anesthesia.  To  determine  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  Stange  recommends  the  so-called  respiratory  test, 
that  it.  the  ability  to  abstain  from  breathing  for  tome 
time.  Healthy  persons  can  do  this  from  thirty  to  forty 
seconds,  while  those  with  a  weak  heart  muscle  can  hold 
their  breath  at  most  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  The 
test  is  very  simple  The  patient,  sitting  at  ease,  lakes  a 
deep  inspiration  and  closes  his  mouth,  the  nostrils  being 
slightly  compressed  to  avoid  involuntary  expiration ;  and 
while  the  patient  is  requested  to  abstain  from  breathing 
as  long  as  possible,  the  seconds  are  counted.     .Stange  in- 
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sists  that  if  the  breath  cannot  be  held  more  than  twenty 
seconds,  the  patient  should  be  operated  on  under  analgesia, 
or  his  systemic  condition  be  first  improved.  He  quotes 
some  American  insurance  companies  who  do  not  consider 
any  candidate  a  good  risk  who  has  a  respiratory  test  be- 
low  forty. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Yandel! 
Henderson  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  ilcdica  .-isso- 
ciatio>t,  July  25,  has  a  preliminary  communication  on  "The 
time  that  Breath  can  be  Held  as  an  Index  of  Acidosis.'' 

While  Stange  seems  to  have  no  suspicion  that  his  test 
is  based  on  an  apnea  due  to  acidosis,  nevertheless  he  re- 
ports observations  on  a  number  of  chronic  diseases  in 
which  he  finds  the  duration  of  voluntary  apnea  to  be  ab- 
breviated in  about  the  degree,  in  which  acidosis  is  known, 
from  the  results  of  other  observers,  to  occur.  Lewis, 
Ryfifel,  Wolf,  Cotton  and  Bancroft  have  recently  shown 
that  the  dyspnea  of  nephritis  is  due  to  an  acidosis  essen- 
tially like  that  developed  in  normal  persons  at  great  alti- 
tudes. Keneway,  Pembrey  and  Poulton  have  found  that 
by  following  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  in  diabetics,  a 
warning  drop  in  its  tension  indicates  the  approach  of  coma 
as  long  as  forty-eight  hours  before  hand  and  longer  than 
any  other  method. 

Thus  voluntary  apnea  due  to  acidosis,  diagnosed  by  this 
simple  respiratory  test,  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
anesthetist  and  operator  in  handling  diabetic,  cardiac  and 
renal  risks. 

Prostatectomies  (17)  Under  Exclusive  Local  Analge- 
sia.   F.  Legueu,  Paris,  Journal  d'Urologie,  June,  1914. 

Prostatectomy  Under  Local  Anesthesia.  C.  W.  Allen, 
New  Orleans.  Nczi.'  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  February,   1914. 

The  technic  developed  by  Allen  is  as  follows :  One  hour 
before  operation  a  suppository  containing  10  grains  of 
anesthesin  is  placed  in  the  rectum  to  anesthetize  this  re- 
gion and  prevent  any  discomfort  when  the  finger  is  intro- 
duced to  elevate  the  prostate.  At  the  same  time  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  1-6  grain  and  scopolamin  1-150 
grain  is  administered  to  lessen  psychical  disturbances. 
The  bladder  is  opened  under  local  anesthesia  and  its  walls 
retracted  by  long,  deep  retractors,  bringing  the  field  of 
the  prostate  into  view.  Points  below  the  opening  of  the 
urethra,  near  the  base  of  the  gland  an  on  either  side,  are 
selected  for  injection  on  the  vesical  surface.  The  needle 
is  passed  through  the  mucosa  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
injection  between  the  true  and  false  sheath  of  the  prostate, 
as  it  is  in  this  plane  that  the  solution  must  diffuse  around 
the  gland  and  the  enucleation  is  effected.  It  is  here  that 
the  large  venous  plexuses  are  situated  and  the  nerve  fila- 
ments are  more  easily  reached  as  they  pass  through  to  the 
prostate. 

Two  or  three  drams  of  a  ^  per  cent  novocain  solution, 
containing  IS  minims  of  adrenalin  to  the  ounce,  are  in- 
jected at  the  points  mentioned.  The  needle  is  then  passed 
into  the  urethral  opening  and  the  lateral  walls  are  similarly 
injected.  An  additional  injection  may  be  made  at  the 
point  where  very  large  glands  project  above  the  urethral 
opening.  Analgesia  is  established  within  five  minutes, 
during  which  period  the  adrenalin  blanches  the  prostate. 
The  solution  does  no  harm  if  injected  directly  into  the 
gland,  but  the  analgesia  is  not  as  elTective  as  when  infil- 
tration occurs  peripherally  between  the  true  and  false 
sheath  of  the  prostate. 

This  technic  blocks  all  shock  from  surgical  trauma,  con- 
trols hemorrhage  and  obviates  the  systemic  complications 
of  general  anesthesia,  hence  its  efficacy  in  reducing  the 
already  low  mortality  in  prostatectomy,  particularly  in  bad 
risks  that  have  had  the  additional  security  of  preliminary 
bladder  drainage  in  the  two-stage  operation. 

Rectal  Neuroses  and  Office  Operations,  Local  Anal- 
gesia IN.  J.  D.  Reeder,  Maryland  Medical  Journal, 
February,  1914. 

Rectal  Anesthesia,  Dangers  of  Isopral  for.  P.  Klein- 
schmidt,  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  February 
2,  1914. 

Rectal  Cases  under  Local  Anesthesia.  J.  F.  Saphir, 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  9,  1914. 


Research,  Anesthesia  in  Surgical.  B.  F.  McGrath, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Surgery.  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
June,  1914. 

Respir.\tio.v.  Nature  of  the  Cessation  of  During  Deep 
Ether  .\nesthesi.a.  T.  S.  Githens  and  S.  J.  Meltzer, 
Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  E.xperimental  Therapeu- 
tics, May,  1914. 

Sacral  and   Local   Anesthesia   For   Laparotomies.     M. 

Traugott,     Munchener    Medizinischc     Wochensthrifl. 
May  12,  1914. 

Traugott  advocates  the  following  preliminary  medica- 
tion :  The  evening  before  the  operation  the  patient  receives 
0.5  gram  of  veronal ;  one  and  a  half  hours  before  the 
operation  a  combination  of  pantopon-scopolamine  is  in- 
jected subcutaneously,  the  dose  being  repeated  one-half 
hour  before  operation,  or  during  the  operative  procedure 
if   the   patient  becomes  restless. 

The  spinal  injection  is  made  with  the  patient  in  the 
knee-chest  position.  If  bleeding  occurs  through  the  tro- 
car, the  needle  is  slightly  withdrawn  and  the  body  of  the 
patient  elevated.  Ten  to  twenty  c.c.  of  salt  solution  are 
injected,  followed  by  an  equal  amount  of  a  1  per  cent 
novocain  solution,  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  care- 
fully observed. 

The  accidental  injection  of  the  novocain  solution  into  a 
vein  causes  immediate  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration. 

The  technic  was  applied  in  a  long  series  of  laparoto- 
mies, including  hysterectomies,  appendicectomies,  nephrec- 
tomies and  ovariotomies,  and  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  sacral  analgesia  was  completely  satisfactory.  In  38- 
per  cent  an  additional  volatile  anesthetic  had  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  in  6  per  cent  the  method  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  pain  and  the  failure  of  the  musculature  to  relax. 

Sacral  Anesthesia:  Epidural  Injections.  E.  ZweifeL 
Munchener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  March  31. 
1914. 

Spinal  Analgesia.  J.  M.  Bartrina,  Presse  Medicale,  Jan- 
uary 3.  1914. 

Spinal  Anf.sthesia  with  Novocain.  S.  Mercade,  Jour- 
nal de  Chirurgie,  January,  1914. 

Spinal  Anesthesia,  Experiences  with  in  Pelvic  Sur- 
gery. B.  M.  Anspach,  Philadelphia,  American  Journal 
of   Obstetrics.   May,   1914. 

Spinal  Analgesia  and  Shockless  Operations.  J.  Mot- 
ley, Medical  Chronicle,   Manchester,  January,  1914. 

Submucous  Resection  of  the  Nasal  Septum,  Satisfac- 
tory Local  Analgesia  For.  J.  J.  King,  New  York 
City.  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  May  30, 
1914. 
Following  a  preliminary  dose  of  scopolamine,  1-150  gr., 
one-half  hour  previous  to  operation  to  allay  nervousness 
and  act  as  a  therapeutic  antagonist  to  cocaine,  King,  with: 
a  cotton-wool  applicator,  applies  a  20  per  cent  solution  of 
cocaine  over  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
septum,  the  application  being  immediately  repeated.  This- 
is  succeeded  by  a  similar  application  of  a  1  :1.000  epinephrin 
solution.  Then  8  to  10  c.cin.  of  sterile  salt  solution,  to> 
which  5  minims  of  a  1  :1.000  epinephrin  solution  have  been 
added,  are  injected  under  the  septum  perichondrium  and 
periosteum  on  each  side.  This  infiltrates  every  portion 
of  the  septum  membrane,  blocks  off  the  nerves,  [irevcnts 
shock  and  renders  the  operation  practically  bloodless.  It 
also  aids  in  elevating  the  perichondrium  from  the  carti- 
lage, thereby  facilitating  dissection.  King  limits  himself 
to  5  minims  of  the  epinephrin  solution,  as  this  dose  is  well 
within  the  toxic  limits  of  the  drug,  and  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  operative  field  bloodless. 

ToxiCATioN,  Increase  of  Ether,  by  New  Mf.thot)  of  Ad- 
ministration. R.  C.  Coburn,  New  York.  Journal 
American  Medical  Association,  January  31,  1914. 

Tonsillectomy  in  the  Upright  Position  under  Ether. 
W.  H.  Roberts,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Laryngoscope,  Febru- 
ary, 1914. 

Urology,  Regional  and  Local  Analgesia  in.  G.  Le- 
moine.  Journal  d'Urologie,  May,  1914. 
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The  Operation  liereiii  described  combines  advan- 
ageous  features  of  several  operations  together 
sith  a  few  original  procedures.  It  seems  to  tiillill 
lost  satisfactorily  the  indications  in  certain  tyi>es 
I  ununited  fracture,  especially  fracture  of  the 
iliia,  and  it  does  away  completely  with  the  neces- 
ity  of  cutting  into  both  legs,  thus  reducing  the 
i.mger   of    infection   by   almost   one-half.      It   pro- 

.  ides  lor  adecjuate  fi.xation  of  the  transplant  with- 
■II  the  intriHluction  of  any  metallic  or  other  foreign 
M)dy.      ITie  whole  procedure  is  the  evolution  of  an 

■  'Tort  to  do  away  with  the  insertion  of  all  types  of 
iiabsorbable  material,  because  of  the  necessity  for 

:>  later  removal  in  a  large  |>erceiitage  of  cases,  and 
K  cause  it  is  apparently  proven  that,  though  effi- 
icnt  and  .sound  in  many  clean  cases,  bone  union 

■n  the  presence  of  foreign  material  is  usually  de- 
lycd.  Further,  the  operation  finds  its  greatest  use- 
dncss  in  cases  where  union  by  plate  or  wire  has 
ii^ally  failed.  The  sliding  transplant  has  also 
•  en  used  in  recent  cases  with  most  satisfactory 
-suits. 

The  mctliod  is  a  direct  result  of  a  study  of  tin- 
.ise  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  The  man  had  a 
idly  comminuted  fracture  r»f  the  lower  third  of 
le  tibia  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  up|)er  thir>l 
■  t  the  fibula  (  P'ig.  1  ).  Immediate  (>|K-ration  w;i~ 
''•cided    iijMiii     ind    |>crforme«l    .-Vugust    2^.    191.^ 

Numerous  irat.;mcnts  were  removed  and  the  largest 
I    them  placed   in   the  salt   solution.     This  left  a 

.  ip  in  the  bone  nearly  five  inches  in  length.  To  fill 
lis  gap  a  long  lK)ne  splinter  was  trimmed  anri 
I  riven  into  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  upper  ami 
■  wcT  fragments,  the  canaK  having  first  been  vivi- 
'  d  with  the  Murphy  reamer.  A  radiograph  taken 
'ctf>ber  9.  191.^  fin  the  seventh  week  after  opcra- 

•   in     it  -'ir.wn  in  fignrc  2.     Attention  is  called  to 

••;  bony  callus  completely   surrounding 

■I  more  than  filling  the  gap  in  the  iKinc. 

r  here  was  necessarily  primary  union  and  absence 

t  infection      \n  application  of  the  deductions  from 


this  case  resulted  in  tlic  oiicratiun  ilhi>tr.ii<  •!  in  ii;;- 
urcs  6  and  7. 

It  seemed  logical  to  i>resumc  that  a  bone  i;''''t 
might  be  taken  from  a  healthy  section  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  and  transplanted  to  the  desired  area,  anil 
that  the  gap  left  would  till  in  while  the  fracture  i- 
healing.  Disability  of  the  utlier  limb  and  added 
suffering   uf   tlu-   patient    wnnld   he   [)rcvcnted   ami 


h'lK.  1.  1  r.  W  p  fc.»lcii.ivcl/  cunilmnulc.l  It.iclutc  ol  the  tibia. 
.Simple  Iraclure   upper   thiril  ot   fibula 

the  dangi-r  of  infection  reduced.  l'"xperiiiiental 
work  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  living  Iwnc 
nail,  taken  also  from  the  fractured  bone. 

The  first  complete  sliding  .t;raft  with  autogenous 
bone  nails  was  made  January  28,  1914,  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  for  an  ununited  fracture  i.f  the 
tibia  of  three  months'  standing  (^Eig.  .?).  The  re- 
sult was  pleasing  and  the  i)atient  walked  without 
support  in  eight  weeks.  The  ccjiuiition  on  l-ehruarv 
20.  l'M4.  is  shown  in  figure  4.  an<l  on  March  20, 
l'M4.   in   figure   ." 


KlH  :  if  W>  Result  •on.  ocrki  alter  iriiM.val  "I  lu<.>r 
bone  ami  inMrtion  n(  Urge  aulocenoui  intra  me<lullar]r  (rail  At 
lenlion  ii  callr'l  m  the  cnnrmoui  rallui  mr.rr  than  filling  tlir  gap 
in   ihe  l»one 

.Similar  cases,  all  tibia  fractures,  have  iK-eii 
<i|ually  successful.  That  the  method  is  practical 
i*.  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Albee  lias 
used  and  <lcscribcd  a  somewhat  similar  sliding  in- 
sert graft  held  with  autogrnmis  bone  dowels  i  V<-;<' 
Vnrl:  Med    Journal.  May  2.^.  KM4) 

It  will  Ix"  noted  that  in  the  melhorl  herein  pre- 
sented, the  transplant  is  inlaid  in  the  pref>;ircd 
medullary  canal  of  one  fragment  an«l  driven  into 
the     mcdiillarv     canal     of     the     other;     maximum 
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Strength  is  thus  provided  for.  Tiie  bone  nails  are 
trimmed  squarely  and  driven  in  J/^-inch  round 
holes,  utilizing  the  principle  of  the  square  boat  nail 
for  greater  holding  power. 

The  technic  of  the  operation  is  as  follows: 
Fre-operatnc.      Forty-eight   hours   before  opera- 


for  instance,  the  entire  foot,  leg  and  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  are  wiped  with  iodine  in  benzine,  then 
painted  with  3j^  per  cent,  tincture  of  iodine.  After 
the  latter  coat  has  dried,  the  excess  is  wiped  away 
with  alcohol  sponges.  All  applications  are  made 
with  gauze  held  in  long-handled  forceps.  Fingers 
do  not  touch  skin,  sponges  or  anything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  operative  field. 


(H.    T.    C.I      L  iiunitL-.l    fracture    of    th 
standing.      Operation    January    28,    1914. 

tion  the  limb  is  carefully  cleaned  with  tincture  of 
green  soap  and  water,  using  gauze  sponges,  never 
a  brush.  A  safety  razor  is  used  for  shaving,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  or  scrape  the  skin.  The  field  is 
then  washed  for  five  minutes  with  alcohol,  and  a 
thick  dressing  wet  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide,  1-20000,  is  applied  and  kept  constantly  moist. 
( For  convenience  and  accuracy  in  preparing  the 
solution,   McClintnck's  germicidal  discs  are  used.  ) 


Fig. 


Sho 


ing  space  left  in  bone  after  sliding  giait  lia=  beer- 
cut  out.  Medullary  canal  of  upper  fragment  chiseled  uul  lo  re- 
ceive prepared  graft.  Cross  section  shows  direction  of  saw  or 
chisel  cuts  in  removing  graft.  Dotted  lines  show  approximately 
extent   of   vivification   of   medullary   canal. 

A  sterile  towel  is  wrapped  around  the  leg;  the 
foot  and  the  knee  and  lower  thigh  are  bandaged 
with  sterile  gauze  bandages  (Fig.  8j.  To  totally 
eliminate  finger  contact,  the  bandages  may  be  rolled 
on  6-inch  glass  rods,  sterilized,  and  applied  by  hold- 
ing the  rod,  without  having  been  touched  by  fingers. 


I'ig.  4.  (H.  T.  C.)  Result  February  20,  1914,  showing  the  auto, 
genous  sliding  graft  driven  into  the  prepared  medullary  canal  be- 
low imbedded  above,  and  held  by  an  autogenous  bone  nail. 
Callus    beginning. 

The  evening  before  operation  the  first  dressing  is 
removed,  the  field  again  washed  with  alcohol  and 
a  fresh  wet  iodide  dressing  applied,  to  be  kept 
moist  and  left  undisturbed  until  removed  in  the 
operating  room. 


Fig.  7.  Lateral  view  showing  sliding  bone  graft  driven  into 
reamed  out  canal  below,  imbedded  in  prepared  channel  above,  and 
held  with  living  bone  nails.  Cross  section  shows  direction  of 
drill  holes  and  nails  through  imbedded  transplant  and  bone. 
Placed    at    right    angles    to    each    other    the    holding   power    of    two 


effici. 


A  Straight  cut  with  a  knife  is  made  through 
towel  and  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  edges 
of  the  towel  are  then  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
cut  skin  ;  the  skin,  witli  its  potentialities  for  wound 


Fig.  5.  (IL  T.  C.)  Same 
taken  .March  20,  1914,  shov 
walking. 


Operating  room  preparation.     The  wet  dressing 
is  removed  and,  if  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  tibia 


Fig  8.  Leg  prepared  for  operation — covered  by  sterile  towels, 
foot  and  knee  bandaged.  After  skin  incision  the  borders  of  the 
slit  in  the  towel  arc  fastened  to  the  skin  edges  with  Michel  clips. 
The  tenacula  shown  arc  no  longer  used  since  in  placing  them  they 
must   necessarily  have   been  touched   by   fingers. 

contamination,  is  thus  eliminated.  We  first  fastened 
the  towel,  or  gauze,  or  rubber  dam  to  the  skin 
edges  with  small  tenacula,  later  with  silkworm  gut, 
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the  needle  being  passed   from  within  outward,  but 
this  latter  procedure  consumed  much  time  because 

■  I  knot-tying  with  forceps.     .At  present  we  use  the 
UiciicI  oli()s.  so  that  fasteninjj  the  protective  is  but 

a  iiuitcr  oi  a  tew  seconds,     t  This  suggestion  was 

made  by  a  specialist  in  internal  medicine.     In  the 

•urse  of  the  development  of  an  absolutely  finger- 

■  rt-e  bone  technic  the  comments  of  the  medical  spec- 
itors    have    bein    most    helpful,    if    often    caustic. 

irther  I  found  that  asking  a  trained  surgical  nurse 
•  watch  ever>'  move  made  by  the  operator  and  as- 


'^lung  rnraclor,  sdjiwuble  in  all  <lit«iionL    Thr 
"C    owd    in    tlxllav,    the    loni    pton(>    in    deep 


■li-  in  correcting  many  minor  as 

ical  errors.) 

./;»!i<-.     Instruments  are  taken  from 

_    tray  with   forceps  and  arranged  on 

talilc  so  that  working  parts  do  not  touch  han- 

i  •  thU  order  is  maintained  throughout  the  oper- 

sponges.  etc..  arc  handled  only  with 

alt  packs,  if  used,  are  wrung  out  with 

cci>i.  and.  in  general,  as  has  been  so  emphasized 

Mr.  I^nc  and  others,  fingers  never  touch  the 

•ind  or  anything  that  ever  comes  in  contact  with 


the  wound,  nor  does  anything  tliat  goes  into  the 
wound  ever  touch  skin.  Were  it  not  for  the  prob- 
ability of  dropping  jjerspiration,  aseptic  bone  sur- 
gery might  be  done  with  operator,  assistants,  and 
nurses  working  with  ungloved  and  unstcrile  hands. 
It  is  well  to  have  every  one  connected  with  a  bone 
operation  consider  their  gloved  hands  unsterile  and 
do  their  work  with  that  in  mind. 

Instruments  after  being  used  once  are  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  mercuric  iodide  solution,  1/20000, 
rinsed  by  the  instrument  nurse  and  placed  on  the 
uorkins'  trav   so  that  the  hanf!l«->-  do  not   contain- 


hiU  III  The  ling  method  of  hol.lini;  ihc  »li.ling  eiaft.  The 
ICralt  it  driven  into  the  reamed  out  mr<lullai>'  cavity  in  one  dag- 
ment  and  held  by  an  intact  nnK  uf  liune  in  the  other  ;  no  nailt  or 
pin«  are  neceiury.  This  method  it  only  practical  in  the  humertia 
and  femur  or  when  Iragmentf  can  be  teparated. 

inate  working  parts  of  other  instruments.  Before 
going  back  to  the  main  instniment  table  they  must 
be  resterilized. 

Instruments  in  constant  use  are  kept  on  the  work- 
ing tray ;  the  criterion  of  asepsis  here  is  that  the 
tray  towel  must  never  be  blood-stained,  the  instru- 
ments having  gone  through  the  iodide  solution  as 
before  stated,  and  are  never  thrown  down  in  dis- 
order. 

Sponging  is  done  with  gauze  pads  held  in  long 
sixjiige  forceps,  used  but  once  and  then  discarded. 

Torsion,  pressure,  hot  salt  packs,  or  the  Fergu- 
-son  aneiotribe   forceps  are  all  agents   for  the  con- 


Ki£      II        (Actual    »;jie  ;       Li.,n    n,;,..n.    of    an 
adult   male  tibia. 

A— Center  of  lower  third;   B— Middle  third;  f—Iunclic 
and   middle   ihirdt ;    I)— Upper   third. 

trol  of  hemorrhage.  Should  a  large  vessel  rec|uire 
ligation,  plain  catgut  is  used,  and  tied  with  forceps. 

If  suture  material  is  used  in  needles,  the  thread- 
ing, placing,  and  tying  arc  all  done  with  forceps. 

The  soft  tissues  having  Inren  elevated  from  the 
bone,  a  self-retaining  adjustable  rcctrnctor  is 
placed.  I  have  modified  a  self-retaining  abdominal 
retractor,  lengthening  the  sliding  arms,  and  fitting 
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thereon  four  sliding  pronged  retractors  (Fig.  9). 
it  will  be  noted  that  two  sizes  are  used — the  long 
prongs  for  thigh  work,  the  short  prongs  for  work 
about  legs  and  forearms — two,  three  or  four  of  the 
prongs  may  be  employed,  and  the  wound  adjusted 
at  will. 

Technic  of  sliding  transplant.  The  bone  having 
been  thoroughly  exposed  the  fracture  area  is  cleared 
and  elevated,  and  in  old  cases  the  excess  of  callus 
is  cut  away.  The  bone  ends  are  trimmed  so  that 
they  will  approximate  nicely. 

The  short  fragment  is  elevated  and  its  medullary 
cavity  reamed  out ;  care  must  be  exercised  in  old 
cases  that  the  freshening  extends  well  beyond  the 
area  of  sclerosis  into  healthy  bone.  The  transplant 
must  be  taken  from  above  or  below  the  sclerosed 
area.  It  is  cut  from  the  long  fragment,  by  chisel 
or  electric  saw,  as  shown  in  figure  7.  The  cuts 
should  slant  downward  and  inward  toward  the 
medullary  canal  and  should  be  started  about  }4, 
inch  each  side  of  the  crest.  This  should  give  a 
total  width  through  the  center  of  the  graft  of  at 
least  J4  inch.  In  old  cases  the  sclerosed  ends  are 
cut  away. 

The  medullary  canal  of  the  long  fragment  is 
gouged  or  chiseled  out  as  shown  in  figure  6.  The 
graft  is  then  trimmed  so  that  it  will  drive  snugly 
into  the  reamed  medullary  canal  and  imbed  firmly 
in  the  groove  in  the  other  fragment  with  the  crest 
up. 

This  cutting  and  fitting  may  be  done  with  saw  or 
biting  forceps,  but  I  have  found  that  a  vise  and  an 
ordinary  cabinet  maker's  rasp  render  the  work  both 
easy  and  rapid.  An  ordinary  iron  vise,  puchasable 
at  any  hardware  store  for  75  cents,  and  nickel-plated 
at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  graft  having  been  placed  and  the  fragments 
approximated,  the  transplant  and  bone  are  drilled 
with  J/^-inch  or  3/16-inch  drills,  and  nailed  with 
bone  nails.  The  nails  are  fashioned  with  bone- 
cutting  forceps  and  rasp  from  splinters  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  bone  at  the  time  the  graft  is 
removed.  In  the  tibia,  we  have  found  it  best  to 
take  material  for  bone  nails  from  the  side  of  the 
bone  rather  than  the  crest,  since  the  latter  is  denser 
and  more  brittle. 

The  wound  is  closed  with  Michel  clips,  a  carbolic 
dressing  is  applied,  and  the  limb  put  up  in  plaster, 
taking  care  to  immobilize  joints  above  and  below 
the  fractured  area. 

The  ring  method  of  holding  transplants.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  single  round  bones.  The 
medullary  canals  of  both  fragments  are  reamed 
out.     The  graft  is  lifted  from  the  bone  far  enough 


away  from  the  fractured  area  so  that  a  ring  at  least 
one  inch  in  width  is  left.  The  graft  is  then  in- 
serted as  in  the  usual  intra-medullary  operation ; 
no  nail,  wire  suture  is  necessary. 

This  method  may  be  used  in  any  case  where  both 
fragments  can  be  elevated,  and  it  is  also  appHcable 
to  cases  where  moderate  gaps  exist. 

In  bone  transplantation,  particularly  in  intra- 
medullary bone  grafting,  some  consideration  of  the 
size  and  thicknesses  of  bone,  especially  of  the  tibia, 
and  diameter  of  the  medullary  canals  seems  impor- 
tant. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tibial  cross  sections 
shown  in  figure  11.  The  varying  sizes  of  the  canal 
and  thicknesses  of  bone  from  which  grafts  may 
be  taken  are  worthy  of  notice. 

We  have  tried  several  dowel  cutters,  but  have 
found  them  impractical  in  tibial  work  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  bone  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  make  round  dowels  large  enough  to  fill  the  me- 
dullary canal  except  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 
A  transplant  trimmed  to  an  exact  fit  with  the  rasp 
seems  to  fulfill  all  requirements. 


The  Seventh  International  Congress  for 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
New  York,  September  13-17,  1915. 

The  Seventh  International  Congress  for  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  will  convene  in  New  York 
City,  U.  S.  A.,  on  September  13,  1915,  and  the  Sci- 
entific Session  will  be  held  on  September  14,  15, 
16  and  17,  1915. 

There  will  be  one  scientific  session  each  day  from 
9  to  1  and  the  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  clinics, 
etc. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  scientific  pro- 
.i;ram : 

1st  theme:  The  Remote  Results  of  Operations 
for  the  Relief  of  Retrodisplacements  of  the  Uterus, 
Both  Simple  and  Complicated.  Reporter,  Prof.  Th. 
H.  Van  der  Velde,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

2d  theme :  The  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Infec- 
tions. Reporter,  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  program  will  be:  The 
Value  of  Radioactivity  in  Gynecological  Thera- 
peutics; 1st,  Roentgen  Ray;  2d,  Radium;  3d,  Meso- 
thorium.  This  may  be  discussed  in  individual  pa- 
pers or  in  the  form  of  reports. 

Friday.  September  17th:    Miscellaneous  Papers. 

National  societies  are  encouraged  to  discuss  these 
subjects  at  least  eight  months  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  have  reporters  collect  and 
digest  the  discussions  and  report  their  conclusions. 
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HONK  KKt.KNERATION:  AN   EXPERIMEN- 
TAL STUDY.* 

I.SIUORE    COHN,    M.D.. 
Juniur  Surgeon,  Touro  Inhrmary:   Lecturer  and   Ucmon- 
Mralor  Minor  Surgery,  Tulane  University, 

N'ew  Oki.ea.ns,  La. 


I'bc  prublcin  herein  discussed  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  has  more  interest  for  us  to-day  than  it  had 
for  our  predecessors.  In  an  endeavor  to  find  out 
from  tile  literature  of  the  past  what  theories  have 
been  held  regarding  regeneration  of  bone,  I  nat- 
urally turned  to  the  question  of  repair  of  fractures, 
as  it  seemed  to  mc  the  only  phase  of  the  subject 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Hip- 
pocrates held  that  callus  was  formed  from  the  mar- 
ri)w,  as  the  marrow  was  thought  to  be  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  bone.  Galen  held  that  callus  was  due 
to  excessive  nutritious  juice  brought  to  the  Ixjne 
by  the  blood.  In  \f{f?,  Jacque  de  Marque  demon- 
strated that  marrow  could  not  of  itself  furnish  the 
materials  for  callus.  In  I74I,  Duhamel  attributed 
callus  to  the  ossification  of  the  periosteum  and  oi 
the  medullar)'  tissue.  In  1859,  Malgaigne,  in  his 
surgery,  stated :  "To  sum  up,  then,  callus  is  formed 
by  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  probably  secreted 
trom  the  periosteum  and  the  medullary  tissue,  per- 
haps also  by  the  surface  of  the  fracture." 

Antivivisection  sentiment  was  so  strong  prior 
ti)  this  time  that  a  surgeon  (Jobi  Merken,  1682) 
li.id  l>een  threatened  with  excommunication  because 
In-  had  placed  a  piece  of  dog's  skull  in  a  defect  in 
the  skull  of  a  soldier. 

Ihis  being  the  case,  we  can  understand  that 
knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  periosteum  and 
b(inc  fragments  marked  time.  However,  in  186", 
( )IIier's  illuminating  work  ap|>eared.  He  stated 
that  it  was  the  periosteum  which  lived  and  that  the 
bone  died  and  was  rcplacc(|  by  vascular  granulation 
tissue  from  the  periosteum.  This  view  is  still  helil 
by  the  majority  of  authorities,  if  we  can  take  a 
review  of  the  literature  as  an  in«le\  of  the  scnli- 
Mirnt  of  the  profession. 

In  1907,  we  find  that  -Vxhausen.'  after  a  study  of 
an  amputation  stump  in  which  a  «lefcct  in  the  mcta- 
t.irstis  had  been  replaced  by  a  transplant  from  the 
tibia  fifty-one  days  prior  to  the  amputation,  states: 
"Rone  cells  do  not  jKissess  the  projKrty  of  form- 
itit;  iii-w  Inine.  This  is  exclusively  the  property  of 
[■<  rh.^tii;rn  and  the  bone  marrow  .  .  .  The 
impLintctl  bone  dies  throughout  and  is  replaced  by 
new  bone  frojn  the  periosteum  and  Umc  marrow." 

In     1910.     laneway'     successfully     transplanted 

*Anf>^U  AiUiti*.    Attdtmy    o<   MrdKiBC,    NtikTillt,   Tcnn ,   Jan 


fresh  bone  with  adherent  periosteum.  The  radio- 
graphs of  tlie  case  demonstrate  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  tlie  size  of  the  transplant.  Jancway  slates: 
"We  must  assutnc  as  a  result  of  the  conclusions  of 
research  work  (not  iiis  own  >  upon  implanted  bone 
and  periosteum  that  the  ini[)lanted  bone  itself  had 
ilied,  but  that  tlie  i)eriosteum  and  marrow  had  lived 
and  replaced  the  old  bone  with  new."  1  do  imi 
think  that  his  .r-ray  pictures  bear  out  tin-  tissunif'- 
lion,  as  in  none  of  them  is  tliere  evidenic  of  a  rari- 
fying  [jrocess  which  is  characteristic  of  hone  deaili. 
Janeway  further  tells  us  that  all  save  David,  .\daiii- 
ikiewicz.  and  Laurent  agree  on  the  osteo-coniluctive 
nature  uf  transplants,  and  tiiat  all  regenerative 
clianges  are  solely  due  lo  tlie  living  and  regenerative 
|)Ower  of  periosteum  and  marrow,  lie  overlooks 
.^ir  William  .Macewen  entirely,  altiiough  tlie  latter 
had  published  in  IVC*"'  cases  of  successful  bone 
lTansi>l.inlation,  done  in  one  case  thirty  years  be- 
fore; and  in  some  of  his  cases  Macewen  h:id  not 
transiilanted  iieriostenni  with  the  bone. 

'  )ne  case  cited  by  Macewen  was  o])erated  upon 
by  him  in  187S.  riii>  case  was  one  of  clironii- 
osteomyelitis  of  the  humerus  in  a  child,  age  three 
\ears.  .\fter  nine  weeks'  treatment  (drainage*  the 
patient  not  having  imjiroved  as  desired,  the  entire 
inimeral  diaphysis  was  renuived  subperiosteal! \ . 
'^nly  at  the  proximal  end  was  there  any  bone  jiro- 
jecting.  The  walls  of  the  periosteal  tunnel  that 
was  left  gradually  coalesced  without  the  formation 
of  new  Wmc.  l-"ifteeii  months  later  the  parent> 
brought  the  l)oy  back  to  have  the  arm  removed 
because  it  was  worse  than  useless.  Instead  of  am- 
putating, transplants  from  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  tibia  of  another  patient  were  made.  These 
transplants  were  cut  int<j  minute  fragments,  irre- 
»I>ective  of  the  periosteum.  The  luilk  of  the  frag- 
ments had  MO  jieriosteuni  adhering  to  them,  having 
been  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  bone.  These 
were  de|K)site<l  int«)  the  muscular  sulcus.  Two 
mouths  later  new  Ixme  one  inch  in  length,  three- 
fourths  inch  in  thickness,  was  ,itlached  to  the  upj>er 
fragment  of  the  humerus.  \ll  the  grafts  prolifer- 
ated, grew  to  one  another,  and  to  the  jiroximal  [kh - 
tion.  The  patient,  now  a  man.  has  a  useful  arm. 
the  humerus  measuring  eleven  inches.  This  brings 
us  down  to  the  interesting  rontrihntions  to  this  sub- 
ject by  John  R.  Muri'by 

In  1912.  Murphy*  stated : 

1.  "The  periosteum  fully  del.nlied  from  bom- 
and  transplantcfl  into  n  fatly  or  muscle  tis>.ue  l>ed 
in  the  same  individual,  if  he  be  young,  may  pro- 
duce a  lasting  bone  deposit 

2    "I'eri'jsteal  <>lrit)s  elevated  ;it  one  end  .iiid  at- 
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tached  at  the  other,  if  turned  out  into  muscle,  re- 
prodit-ce  regularly  bone  on  their  under  surface. 

3.  "Bone  transplanted  without  the  periosteum 
into  muscle  or  cellular  tissue  alivays  dies  and  is  ulti- 
mately absorbed. 

4.  "The  graft  is  per  se  not  osteogenetic  but  oste- 
oconductive." 

In  1913,  Murphy'^  seemed  to  have  changed  his 
views,  as  follows : 

1.  "Normal  periosteum  completely  detached 
from  bone  and  transplanted  into  a  muscle  tissue 
bed  in  the  same  individual,  if  he  be  young,  may 
produce  a  permanent  bone  deposit,  but  only  if  osteo- 
blasts remain  attached  to  the  lower  layer  of  the 
periosteum.  The  periosteum  of  itself  is  not  oste- 
ogenetic; it  is  rather  a  limiting  membrane.  " 

2.  Statement  2  of  1912  is  modified  by  adding, 
"But  not  unless  there  are  osteoblasts  attached  to 
it." 

Macewen.  the  pioneer  of  new  thought  in  this 
field,  states : 

1.  "The  periosteum  has  no  osteogenetic  funtion." 

2.  "Where  bone  is  said  to  have  been  reproduced 
from  periosteum  bone  plaques  must  have  been 
raised  with  the  periosteum." 

3.  "It  has  been  shown  that  the  bone  from  the 
diaphysis  can  be  transplanted  in  bulk  and  that  it 
grows  without  the  intervention  of  periosteum." 

Albee,  of  New  York,  has  recently  added  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  part  of  Macewen's  work.  In 
his  summary  he  tells  us  that  "it  seems  to  be  largely 
a  question  of  definition  of  what  the  periosteum  is 
and  what  it  includes  as  to  whether  it  is  osteogenetic 
or  not."  Let  us,  then,  turn  our  attention  for  a  few- 
moments  to  this  question. 

We  find  two  definitions  of  periosteum.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  periosteum  is  made  up  of  three  layers: 

( 1 )  an  outer  fibrous  layer  possessing  blood-vessels, 

(2)  an  inner  fibro-elastic  layer  made  up  of  elastic 
fibers  and  containing  lymph  spaces,  (3)  an  oste- 
ogenetic layer.  According  to  the  other  definition, 
periosteum  is  a  fibrous  membrane  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  inner  of  which  contains  many  elastic 
fibers  and  blood-vessels.  Beside  these  two  recog- 
nized layers,  however,  there  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  existing  between  the  inner  of  the  two 
layers  and  the  bone.  It  is  sufificiently  loose  to  per- 
mit of  easy  penetration  by  the  osteoblasts  from  the 
underlying  osseous  tissue.  In  healthy  adult  life  the 
subperiosteal  areolar  space  contains  few  or  no  oste- 
oblasts. 

As  a  result  of  such  divergent  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  periosteum  have  arisen  the  pres- 
ent-day   theories    concerning    the    function    of    the 


periosteum.  As  we  have  seen,  the  majority  of 
observers  believe  with  Oilier  that  periosteum  is  the 
chief  regenerator  of  bone. 

Macewen's  view  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  periosteum  aids  in  the  nutrition  of  bone 
because  of  its  abundant  blood  supply  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  haversian  canals  to  the  bone. 

2.  The  periosteum  is  a  limiting  membrane. 

3.  Since  its  contains  no  osteoblasts,  no  osteo- 
blastic reproduction  can  ensue  from  p>eriosteum 
which  is  detached  from  the  bone. 

4.  In  cases  where  bone  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  transplanted  periosteum,  bone  plaques 
must  have  been  raised  from  the  bone  in  process  of 
removal  of  the  periosteum,  and  have  been  trans- 
ferred along  with  it. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  as  a  result  of  experimental 
data,  the  latter  theory  of  the  function  of  the  perios- 
teum, there  must  be  found  a  suitable  explanation  of 


from  periosteum — free  bone  transplant  into 
V  power.  (1)  Newly  formed  connective  tissue 
periosteum.  (2)  Rapidly  growing  periosteum, 
connective    tissue.       (4)     The    black    areas    are 


the  regeneration  of  bone  through  the  agency  of  the 
osteoblast,  the  embryonic  bone  cell 

1.  Primary  ossification  proceeds  through  carti- 
lage ;  in  fact,  the  osteoblast  is  the  result  of  division 
and  liberation  of  the  nuclei  of  cartilage  cells. 

2.  Primary  periosteum  is  a  connective  tissue  lube 
in  which  the  centers  of  ossification  are  laid  down. 
Without  the  deposition  of  such  centers  of  ossifica- 
tion, bone  is  not  formed  and  there  is  then  any  one 
of  the  possible  congenital  anomalies  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  part  (acheiria). 

3.  Bone  is  living  tissue,  and  as  such  must  under- 
go a  constant  ])rocess  of  renewal  and  repair.  Such 
changes  can  only  occur,  according  to  Macewen,  as 
follows : 

4.  Following  stimuli  tn  botic,  the  cells  on  the 
interior  proliferate,  and  escape  through  the  Haver- 
sian canals  into  the  subperiosteal  space ;  there  they 
find  room  for  proliferation  and  may  ultimately 
contribute  to  the  breadth  of  the  shaft. 

With    this    brief    and    incomplete    review    of    the 
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past  and  present  opinions  of  these  questions,  I  shall 
consider  some  of  the  experiments  that  we  have  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  nine  months. 

We  have  not  nearly  completed  what  we  have 
planned,  and  should  there  be  contained  in  these 
statenients  anything  which  is  afterward  proven  in- 
correct, we  expect  to  immediately  acknowledge  our 
error. 

.As  one  can  readily  see,  the  main  |K)ints  of  vari- 
ance among  authorities  are : 

1.  Has  the  free  bone  transplant  an  inherent  os- 
tcogenetic  function? 

2.  Has  the  periosteum  an  osteogenetic  function? 

3.  Is  periosteum  necessary  for  bone  growth? 

4.  Is  the  periosteum  a  limiting  membrane? 
Dogs,  young  and  old.  cats  ami  rabbits  have  been 


f<m  2  lli«h  i.-.-rr  I.cl.l  in  llir  .»nir  .t.ti.>n  »h..winit  Ihc 
TipHttf  proliirratini  hoiwlnrmmt  crll»  linmn  ihc  llarrriian  ty»- 
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used  in  our  experimental  work,  luher  anesthesia 
was  used  in  the  scries. 

For  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  observers 
has  contended  that  bone  transplants  die.  ])articu- 
larly  if  they  are  deprived  of  their  own  bloo<l-sup- 
ply,  of  periosteum,  and  of  contact  with  bone,  we 
have  subjected  our  bone  transplants  to  these  most 
adverse  conditions. 

In  one  instance,  pieces  of  a  trephine  button  free 
of  periosteum  were  transplanted  into  rectus  muscle 
and  omentum  ( Exp.  1 ) ;  after  six  weeks  micro- 
scopic examination  revealed  the  presence  of  hard 
masses  (bone)  in  the  site  of  the  transplants. 

In  another  experiment  a  subperiosteal  resection 
of  a  rib  was  done  and  fr.igments  of  bone  were 
placed  in  the  rectus  muscle,  omentum,  and  spleen. 
Five  weeks  later  we  found  that  the  bone  was  still 


where  it  iiad  been  transplanted.  I  list(ilogical  ex- 
amination by  my  culleaguc,  i'rul.  Gustav  Mann, 
gave  the  following  information: 

"The  results  of  histological  investigation  show 
that  after  transplantation  of  a  piece  of  rib  into  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  into  the  spleen,  and  after  wrap- 
ping up  a  fragment  of  bone  in  the  omentum,  there 
is  no  indication  of  absorption  after  live  weeks.  The 
piece  in  the  omentum  is  least  active  ■.  thai  in  the 
spleen  shows  distinct  signs  of  bone  formation.  The 
Howship's  lacunae  on  the  surface  arc  well  marked; 
lying  in  the  lacunae  are  osteoblasts.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  active  bone  proliferation  was  seen  in  the 
rectus  muscle.  The  appearances  seen  here  arc 
identical  with  those  seen  in  the  jawbone  of  a  newly 
born  kitten.  The  bony  trabcculae  are  lined  with 
bone-forming  cells  arranged  so  close  together  as  to 
almost  fonn  the  palisade,  l-rom  the  projecting 
points  of  the  trabcculae  streamers  of  osteoblasts 
pass  out  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  always 
easy  to  tell  whether  any  ])articular  surface  or  tra- 
becula  is  actively  engaged  in  hone  formation  be- 
cause of  the  deep  staining  of  the  cells  and  cell 
nuclei,  for  they  will  remain  after  the  other  cells 
have  become  decolorized." 

In  two  experiments  transplanis  free  of  f>erios- 
teum  have  been  placed  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  of  a  cat.  In  both  instaiuc^  the  fragments 
have  increased  in  size. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  gained  from  these 
experiments  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  small 
free  bone  transplants  do  not  alw.iys  die.  but  may 
live  and  grow.  In  other  words,  thus  far  we  believe 
with  Macewen  in  the  inherent  osteogenetic  func- 
tion of  bone  transplants.  W'e  are  now  conducting 
experiments  relative  to  liie  large  free  bone  trans- 
plants. 

The  osteogenetic  function  of  the  periosteum, 
having  been  lauded  by  many  and  accepted  by  most, 
has  been  denied  by  Macewen,  and  oidy  in  the  last 
article  by  MurpliV  has  he  receded  from  his  former 
acceptance  of  that  belief. 

.'\  strip  of  jjeriosteum  which  remained  attached 
above  was  elevated  from  the  shaft  and  made  to 
surround  a  muscle  btmdle,  after  which  we  sutured 
the  divided  ends  of  periosteum  (  suggestetl  by  Mac- 
ewen). When  the  animal  was  killed  six  weeks 
later  no  bone  growth  had  proceeded  from  the  ele- 
vated periosteum.  Periosteum  was  transplanted  as 
a  band  around  the  carotid  artcn.-  (twice,  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  cat,  and  into  the 
erector  spinal  muscle.  In  none  of  these  cx|)eri- 
mcnts  did  we  note  the  growth  of  bone  from  the 
periosteum. 
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Further,  the  periosteum  showed  less  vitality  than 
the  bone  transplants  in  the  experiment  on  the  eye, 
because  we  noted  that  the  periosteum  had  been 
absorbed  and  the  bone  had  grown. 

Is  periosteum  necessary  for  bone  growth?  That 
it  is  not  seems  clearly  proven  by  the  results  of  ex- 
periments dealing  with  Question  1.  To  satisfy  our- 
selves further  we  removed  the  periosteum  entirely 
from  the  shaft  of  growing  bones,  compared  the  two 
after  six  weeks,  and  found  no  difference  in  their 
diameters.  Further,  we  fractured  both  tibiae  in 
the  same  animal;  on  one  side  the  periosteum  had 
been  previously  stripped  from  the  shaft  above  and 
below  the  proposed  site  of  fracture;  on  the  other 
side  the  periosteum  was  not  removed.  Callus  was 
formed  in  large  amounts,  giving  a  perfect  union 
on  both  sides. 

When  periosteum  was  elevated  from  the  shaft, 
in  some  instance  nodules  appeared  on  the  cortex 
from  which  the  periosteum  had  been  removed. 

We  see,  then  from  these  experiments  that  perios- 
teum is  not  essential  for  bone  growth  and  that  it 
acts  as  a  limiting  membrane. 

These  last  two  facts  are  of  great  importance  in 
respect  to  the  future  ideas  governing  the  repair  of 
fractures. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  We  believe  that  small  bony  transplants  are 
osteognenetic  and  not  essentially  osteoconductive. 

2.  Periosteum  has  no  osteogenetic  function,  but 
is  rather  a  limiting  membrane. 

3.  Periosteum  is  not  essential  to  the  repair  of 
defects  in  bone. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  my  indebt- 
edness to  Prof.  Mann  for  the  courtesies  he  has 
shown  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  willingness 
to  assist  me  in  this  work  I  should  have  had  to 
abandon  it.  During  the  entire  time  he  has  mani- 
fested marked  interest  in  all  details  of  the  work. 
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PYKLOTOMY  VS.  NEPHROTOMY  IN 

NEPHROLITHIASIS. 

R.\LPH  Duffy,  A.B.,  V  D., 

Tampa,  Florida. 


Duodenal  Ulcer. 
The  results  following  gastro-enterostomy  for 
duodenal  ulcer  are  very  good.  P>ut  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases  may  not  be  cured  by  this  proced- 
ure and  in  these  the  excision  of  the  ulcer  with  a 
plastic  operation  on  the  outlet  of  the  stomach,  while 
giving  a  slightly  higher  primary  mortality,  will  yield 
a  higher  percentage  of  permanent  cures. — W.  J. 
Mayo  in  The  Lancet-Clinic. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  incision  of  the  kidney 
parenchyma  and  pelvis,  respectively,  for  the  relief 
of  stone — a  matter  about  which  great  difference 
of  opii?ion  exists  among  the  foremost  operators. 

Henry  Morris,'  in  1880,  was  the  first  to  open  an 
otherwise  healthy  kidney  for  the  relief  of  stone. 
He  incised  the  parenchyma.  Following  the  lead 
of  this  great  teacher,  nephrotomy  for  stone  has 
always  been  the  popular  operation  among  English- 
speaking  surgeons.  It  is  remarkable  that  Czemy 
as  far  back  as  1880  advocated  incision  of  the  kid- 
ney pelvis,  but  up  to  within  very  recent  times  his 
views  and  those  of  his  followers  have  been  unpop- 
ular. However,  there  has  been  in  the  last  few 
years  considerable  tendency  for  the  ppndulum  to 
swing  the  other  way. 

I  have  always  practiced  nephrotomy  in  the  re- 
moval of  renal  calculus,  fearing  fistula  from  pyelot- 
omy,  but  an  extremely  grave  hemorrhage  in  an 
otherwise  simple  case  led  me  some  time  ago  to 
modify  my  views  to  some  extent.  In  that  case, 
following  the  removal  of  a  simple  stone  from  an 
infected  kidney,  the  wound  in  the  kidney  being 
closed  with  a  tube  drain,  hemorrhage  occurred  on 
the  fourth  day  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  packing 
the  wound.  Nephrotomy  was  finally  done  on  the 
sixth  day  when  the  patient  was  almost  exsanguin- 
ated. On  examining  the  kidney  removed,  all  the 
sutures  had  held,  and  as  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  bleeding  came  from  the  eroded  drainage  tract. 
However,  as  this  tract  had  been  tightly  packed  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage,  its  raw  appearance  may  have 
been  due  to  this  manipulation. 

advantages  of  nephrotomy. 

In  the  first  place,  nephrotomy  can  be  done  with- 
out dislocating  the  kidney  out  of  the  wound.  Hence 
in  the  case  of  a  short  pedicle,  or  of  adhesions  bind- 
ing the  kidney  down,  it  is  obligatory.  Israel'  con- 
siders pyelotomy  of  but  limited  application  because 
it  is  generally  not  possible  to  deliver  the  kidney 
out  of  the  wound,  an  end  he  considers  essential. 
for  the  proper  opening  of  the  pelvis  and  the  later 
care  of  the  wound.  KuemmeP  also  declared  that 
large  stones  and  those  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
kidney  could  not  be  removed  by  pyelotomy. 

All  of  the  earlier  writers  accused  pyelotomy  of 
the  formation  of  permanent  fistulae. 

\Vlicn  suppuration  exists  and  drainage  is  neces- 
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-ary,  ncplirotomy  is  certainly  to  be  preierred.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  main  indications  of 
nephrotomy  are  suppurative  conditions  of  the  kid- 
•ley,  inability  to  deliver  the  organ  into  the  wound, 
irid  a  branched  condition  of  the  pelvis  with  the 
-tone  in  the  jirimary  branches,  that  is,  high  in  the 
idney  substance. 

DISADVANT.XGES   OF    SEl'UROTO.M Y. 

The  great  objection  to  nephrotomy  is  hemor- 
rhage. This  may  come  on  at  operation,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours,  or  be  deferred  as  long  as  three 
weeks  following  operation.  It  may  be  slight  or 
fatal.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
complication.  It  is  said  to  occur  quite  as  frequently 
in  small  incisions  as  in  large.  Mueller*  considers 
arteriosclerosis  the  main  factor.  N'euhaeuser'*  be- 
lieves that  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  distension  of 
the  pelvis  and  separation  of  the  cut  surfaces  due 
to  blocking  of  the  ureter  by  a  clot.  Eisendrath* 
thinks  that  pressure  of  drainage  material  is  the 
.  ansc,  but  this  would  not  explain  hemorrhage  in 
ion-drainage  cases.  Belfield'  considers  hemor- 
rhage to  be  always  due  to  faulty  technic. 

That  severe  hemorrhage  following  ncplirolitli- 
otomy  is  by  no  means  a  rare  complication  is  clear 
from  the  reports  from  the  various  clinics.  N'eu- 
haeuser*  from  Israel's  clinic  reports  nine  per  cent. 
■  if  serious  hemorrhage  following  nephrotomy  with 
several  deaths.  Plcschner,'  from  Casper's  clinic, 
reports  three  cases  of  hemorrhage  with  one  death. 
Zuckcrkandl"  reports  two  cases  with  one  death, 
i'.aum'  reports  four  cases  with  one  death.  Mak- 
kas  '•  reports  nineteen  cases.  Krotoszyner," 
Hcvan,"  and  Jacobson"  report  fatalities  also. 
There  must  be  many  fatalities  from  this  source 
which  never  appear  in  the  literature. 

At  the  time  of  operation,  the  hemorrhage  can  be 
controlled  by  pressure  on  the  pedicle,  either  with  a 
special  clamp  or  by  the  fingers  of  the  assistant. 
.\pproximation  of  the  cut  surfaces  by  through  and 
through  sutures  of  catgut  are  our  reliance  after 
operation.  Lower,"  of  Cleveland,  claims  to  pre- 
vent post-operative  hemorrhage  by  ligating  the 
spurting  vessels  on  the  cut  surface  with  fine  chromic 
catgut.  I  have  tried  to  do  this,  but  gave  it  up  as 
futile. 

The  line  of  incision  used  in  this  country  is  the 
one  suggested  by  M.  Broedl,"  just  posterior  to  the 
convex  Ijordcr  of  the  kidney.  The  incision  through 
this  line  is  made  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  runs  through  the  division  between 
anterior  and  posterior  arterial  trees.  Zondek'*  ad- 
vocated practically  the  same  incision.  CuUen  and 
Dergc"   advised   dividing  the   kidney    with    silver 


wire,  and  claim  tliai  the  hemorrhage  and  scar  for- 
mation are  reduced  one-half.  However,  these  ob- 
servations were  made  on  dogs,  and  the  same  rea- 
soning would  not  necessarily  hold  for  kidneys  ren- 
dered tibrous  by  disease.  Complete  bisections  of  the 
kidney  will  always  carry  along  with  it  danger  of 
hemorrhage,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  in  these 
days  of  perfected  radiography. 

PVELOTO.MY. 

Ihe  last  three  years  has  shown  a  marked  trend 
of  favor  toward  pyelotomy  for  renal  calculus. 
Risendrath.'"  Ba/.y,'"  Casper,""  Baum,"  Lower,'* 
Gibbon,-'  Schenker,--  Krotoszyner,"  and  Cabot-' 
arc  all  recent  advocates  of  pyelotomy. 

It  must  be  granted  that  pyelotomy  caimot  always 
be  practised.  In  the  first  place,  the  kidney  cannot 
always  he  delivered  well  u])  into  the  wound.  To 
increase  the  ease  of  delivery,  the  twelfth  rib  may 
be  excised.  \V.  J.  Mayo'-*  advises  the  free  ex- 
posure of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  division  of  the 
quadralus  and  the  lateral  arcuate  ligament  which 
binds  the  rib  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra.  He  says  this  gives  excellent  ex- 
posure and  obviates  tlie  necessity  for  rib  resection. 
The  dissection  must  be  made  witii  caution  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  pleura. 

.■\gain,  the  type  of  pelvis  best  adapted  to  pye- 
lotomy, the  ampullary  or  sac-like,  may  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  the  ])elvis  may  be  branched,  either  bifid 
or  trifid,  and  the  stone  may  be  lodged  in  one  of  the 
branches.  Eisendrath'''  finds  the  pelvis  branched 
in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  A  branched  pel- 
vis is  not  on  the  whole  suitable  for  incision  for 
exploratory  purposes.  Indeed,  incision  of  the  pel- 
vis for  exploration  for  stone  is  of  doubtful  benefit 
in  any  case.  For  in  my  eNiH:rience  one  can  feel 
as  much  by  holding  the  kidney  in  one  hand  and 
hooking  the  index  finger  of  the  other  in  the  kidney 
notch  with  the  pelvis  intact. 

With  proper  manipulation  (|uitc  large  stones  can 
be  removed  through  the  incision  in  the  pelvis. 
Garre  reports  the  removal  of  a  stone  weighing  l.'^.^ 
grammes. 

.\s  to  the  incision  itself,  it  is  best  made  by  ele- 
vating the  pelvis  with  two  stay-sutures  and  snip- 
ping a  hole  with  fine  scissors.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  incise  and  reflect  the  layer  of  fatty  tissue  cov- 
ering the  pelvis  and  to  carefully  di.siilace  any  ves- 
.sel  that  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision 
(\V.  J.  M.iyo'°).  The  incision  is  to  be  carefully 
closed  with  fine  catgut  unless  it  is  intended  to  Ik- 
drained,  though  if  pus  be  present  tiei)hrotomy  is 
the  operation  of  choice.  The  incision  should  not 
reach  the  urctcro-pclvic  junction  lest  'ifrirlure  of 
the  ureter  result   from  contraction. 
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Hemorrhage  is  not  marked  in  pyelotomy  as  a 
rule,  but  it  may  occur.  Writers  of  experience  coun- 
sel gentle  manipulation  in  delivering  the  stone  lest 
marked  bleeding  follow.  The  bleeding  seems  to 
come  from  the  stone  tearing  through  the  eroded 
pelvic  wall  into  the  surrounding  venous  plexus 
(Eisendrath^*). 

Fistulae  following  pyelotomy,  formerly  so  feared, 
seem  latterly  to  be  much  less  frequent.  The  fatty 
layer  covering  the  pelvis  should  be  replaced. 
Payr^*  advises  fortifying  the  incision  with  a  flap 
of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The  ureter 
should  always  be  catheterized  to  insure  that  it  is 
patent. 

In  conclusion,  from  a  review  of  my  own  experi- 
ences and  those  of  others  I  am  convinced  that  pye- 
lotomy is  destined  to  win  more  and  more  over 
nephrotomy  on  the  basis  of  its  merits  as  a  simpler 
and  safer  operation. 
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SUSPENSION  LARYNGOSCOPY  IN  AMBU- 
LATORY PATIENTS. 
Louis  G.  Kaempfer,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Out- Patient  Department, 
Mt.   Sinai  Hospital, 

New  York. 


Nystagmus  and  Cerebellar  Disease. 
Nystagmus  is  an  irritative  motor  cerebellar  phe- 
nomenon, since  it  may  be  produced  in  monkeys  by 
irritation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum.  Cere- 
bellar nystagmus  is  usually  manifest  on  turning  the 
eyes  towards  the  diseased  side.  Patients  with 
cerebellar  disease  lie  as  a  rule  on  the  diseased  side, 
because  they  cannot  then  turn  the  head  toward  that 
side  and  thereby  the  nystagmus,  dizziness,  and  vom- 
iting are  lessened.  The  localizing  value  of  this 
symptom  must  not  be  placed  too  high. — S.  P. 
Kramer  in  The  Lancet-Clinic. 


Although  it  is  but  little  more  than  two  years  since 
Killian  published  his  epoch-marking  suspension 
laryngoscopy,  many  men  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  new  procedure  in  the  examination  of 
the  larynx.  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  improvement  in  the  technic  of  direct  laryngos- 
copy as  introduced  by  Kirstein,  rather  than  as  a 
new  method  of  laryngeal  examination.  In  the  older 
method  the  handle  of  the  speculum  is  held  and 
steadied  by  the  operator.  This  requires  often  great 
muscular  effort  and  is  very  fatiguing,  especially 
while  operating  through  the  speculum.  Iti  suspen- 
sion laryngoscopy  the  speculum  is  self-retaining 
and  is  supported  by  an  adjustable  mechanism. 

To  review  briefly  the  apparatus  and  its  method 
of  employment :  It  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
direct  speculum  and  the  suspension  apparatus.  The 
direct  speculum  is  made  up  of  a  hook-shaped  han- 
dle, at  the  lower  end  of  which  there  is  fastened 
a  grooved  spatula,  V-shaped  on  cross  section  with 
its  distal  end  bent  slightly  upward,  flattened  out  and 
broader  than  the  rest  of  the  spatula.*  It  is  fast- 
ened to  the  handle  at  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle. 
The  spatulae  are  interchangeable  and  of  different 
sizes  for  adults  and  for  children,  for  males  and  for 
females.  Later  forms  of  spatulae  in  which  there 
are  movable  central  blades  to  raise  and  hold  the 
epiglottis  after  the  introduction  of  the  spatula  into 
the  mouth  and  its  adjustment  on  the  tongue,  have 
been  devised  by  Albrecht.  I  have  not  inet  with 
any  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  original  Killian 
spatula,  and  in  fact  the  new  form  somewhat  limits 
the  field  of  vision  and  interferes  in  operative  work. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  there  is  a  mouth- 
gag  and  an  adjustable  tooth  plate  which  serve  to 
hold  open  the  mouth  and  to  preserve  the  proper 
relations  between  the  instrument  and  the  head  of 
the  patient. 

The  handle  itself  is  32  cm.  long,  curved  slightly 
forward  at  its  upper  end  and  bent  into  a  hook 
whereby  the  instrument  is  suspended  from  the 
crane.  The  original  rigid  handle  of  Killian  has 
been  modified  by  Albrecht  and  again  by  Killian 
himself,  their  object  being  to  bring  the  point  of 

•The  speculum  and  the  hook  have  undergone  a  number  of  mo^- 
fications  which  in  my  opinion  serve  to  complicate  the  technic 
and  to  make  the  procedure  more  painful  and  uncomfortable  lor 
the  patient  without  materially  increasinpr  the  size  of  the  field  of 
operation  or  rendering  it   more  easy  of  approach. 
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suspension  directly  over  the  tip  of  the  speculum. 
Albrecht  does  this  by  introducing  a  track  at  right 
angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  handle,  on  which  the 
upper  section  moves  backward  or  forward  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion.  In  Killian"s  new  handle  the 
upper  portion  has  a  circular  motion  whereby  it  is 
raised  and  lowered,  thus  bringing  its  extremity, 
when  the  lower  portion  is  fi-xed,  further  forward 
or  backward.  In  a  number  of  e.xperiments  under- 
taken to  determine  the  points  of  greatest  pressure 
and  the  directions  of  the  various  forces  at  |)lay  on 
patients  in  the  suspended  position,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  least  pressure  on  the  larynx  and 
therefore  least  likelihood  of  causing  trauma  or 
possible  edema  when  the  old  handle  of  Killian  was 
used.  Practically,  the  modified  handles  furnish  ad- 
ditional means  of  adjustment  and  are  supplemental 
to  the  natero-posterior  movement  of  the  crane  on 
its  track. 

The  crane  has  a  horizontal  ami  which  extends 
transversely  across  the  table  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  suspended  by  means  of  the  hook-shaped 
handle.  It  has  a  vertical  and  an  antero-posterior 
motion. 

The  patient  is  placed  supine  on  the  table,  the 
head  hanging  free  and  held  by  an  assistant.  The 
tongue  is  drawn  forward  by  the  operator  until  it 
is  just  beyond  the  teeth.  This  is  very  important 
If  it  be  brought  too  far  forward  it  will  be  caught 
between  the  teeth  and  tlic  instrument  and  lacer- 
ated. If  it  be  not  brought  out  and  held  by  the 
operator  until  the  instrument  is  fixed  the  spatula 
will  slip  away  from  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
the  latter  will  fall  away  from  the  midline  and  ob- 
struct the  field  of  vision  so  that  it  may  he  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  anterior  commissure  into  view. 

The  spatula  affixed  to  the  handle  is  then  passed 
into  the  mouth  and  downward  until  it  is  under  the 
epiglottis.  The  distal  end  is  rai.scd  until  the  larynx 
is  brought  into  view,  the  mouth-gag  is  opened  and 
the  handle  suspendc<l  from  the  crane.  The  instru- 
ment is  manipulated  by  moving  the  crane  backward 
and  forward  and  up  and  down  until  the  anterior 
commissure  is  brought  into  view. 

In  our  work  wc  have  adopted  this  as  the  stand- 
ard of  a  satisfactory  suspension.  It  is.  of  course, 
not  difficult  to  introduce  the  spatula  under  the  epi- 
glottis and  to  lift  it  up  until  one  sees  the  ar)-tenoids 
and  the  posterior  portions  of  the  cfirds,  but  the 
bringing  of  the  anterior  commissure  into  the  field 
requires  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  head  by  manip- 
ulation of  the  crane  until  the  proper  relations  be- 
tween the  anteroposterior  and  vertical  movements 
have  been  attained  This  is  not  always  possible. 
eTen  bv  those  who  have  become  skilled  in  the  use 


of  the  instrument.  The  same  difficulties  some- 
times encountered  in  the  older  methods  of  direct 
examination  are  met  witli  this  one — short,  thick 
neck,  rigid  muscles,  a  tiiick  tongue,  long,  promi- 
nent incisor  teeth  or  :i  l;iryii\  hound  down  by  ad- 
hesions. 

Killian  lays  great  stress  u]jon  the  anesthesia  and 
ui)on  the  anesthetic.  Needless  to  say  a  complete 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  oi  the  neck  and  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  of  the  larynx  and  tongue  is  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  outcome  of  this  procedure. 
In  his  adult  |>atients,  Killian  uses  scopolamine  and 
morphine,  the  fonncr  solution  freshly  made,  in  two 
doses  of  I/2CX)  gr.  scopolamine  and  1/6  gr.  mor- 
phine injected  hypodcrmatically  two  hours  and  one 
hour  before  operation.  If  this  be  not  sufficient  he 
gives  a  third  injection  of  half  the  above  dose.  As 
a  local  anesthetic  he  applies  20  per  cent,  cocaine, 
ten  to  twelve  drops,  to  which  is  added  a  few  drops 
of   ]    innn  n-in-Tinlin  solution. 


I  have  used  the  sus|H.'nsion  method  for  the  last 
two  years  and  have  attempted  to  make  it  a  rtjutine 
procedure  in  ont-jiatient  work.  In  this  1  have  met 
with  success,  having  encountered  very  few  patients 
who  refused  to  allow  the  suspension  a  second  time. 
Twenty  [)er  cent,  cocaine  and  I  / 1000  adrenalin  are 
thoroughly  applied  directly  to  the  larynx.  Suffi- 
cient cocaine  is  coughed  up  lo  anesthetize  the 
pharynx.  In  some  cases  the  anesthetic  was  used 
as  as  spray,  but  the  former  nietluxl  is  preferable. 
5>cof>olaminc  and  morphine  cannot  very  well  be 
used  in  out-patient  work,  .\ltcr  waiting  for  about 
ten  minutes  the  jjaticnts  arc  f)laccd  upon  the  table 
and  the  spatula  is  introduced  r>nly  minor  opera- 
tive work  can  be  done  if  the  patients  are  to  be  sent 
home.  Most  of  the  sus|>ensions  were  undertaken 
for  examination  of  the  larynx  when  a  good  view 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinarj-  indirect 
method        Specimen*    for    examination    and    small 
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growths  of  the  cords,  such  as  papillomata,  were  re- 
moved. Cases  of  stubborn  chronic  laryngitis  be- 
haved well  under  suspension  treatment.  The  appli- 
cations can  be  made  more  directly  to  the  lesions. 
and  small  amounts  of  strong  solutions  can  be  ap- 
plied with  more  benefit  than  with  the  methods 
commonly  in  vogue. 

After  resting  for  a  short  while  the  patients  are 
allowed  to  go  home.  In  no  cases  were  there  any 
untoward  results.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
breathing  or  in  swallowing  and  only  occasionally 
did  a  patient  complain  of  a  sore  throat  or  of  a  sore 
tongue.  Several  patients  complained  of  sHght  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck  and  pain  for  a  few  days  after  the 
procedure. 

The  more  extensive  operations,  those  requiring 
general  anesthesia  or  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
the  patient's  being  suspended  for  some  time,  are 
not  ambulatory  cases.  These  patients  are  sent  into 
the  hospital  and  their  treatment  and  the  result^ 
therefrom  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

In  none  of  the  ambulatory  patients  is  the  sus- 
pended position  maintained  for  more  than  five  or 
ten  minutes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
patients  have  been  given  no  morphine  and  that  they 
are  fully  conscious.  They  approach  the  procedure 
without  a  narcotic,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
almost  invariably  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  fur- 
ther suspension.  When  one  considers  the  class  of 
patients  one  sees  in  the  average  out-patient  depart- 
ment, their  comparatively  low  average  of  intelli- 
gence, their  often  high-strung  nervous  organization, 
and  their  great  fear  of  pain,  it  is  evident  that  only 
a  slight  amount  of  pain  or  even  of  discomfort  is 
caused  by  this  method. 

The  results  of  our  work  in  this  field  have  shown 
us  that  suspension  laryngoscopy  is  capable  of  a 
wider  range  of  usefulness  than  it  has  hitherto  de- 
veloped, that  it  can  be  done  on  ambulatory  patients 
for  examination  and  minor  operations  under  local 
anesthesia  without  having  previously  narcotized  the 
patient  with  morphine,  and  that  in  adults  at  least 
it  is  an  entirely  justifiable  procedure. 

616  M.\DrsoN  Avenue. 


Cecal  Tumors. 
The  tumor  formation  of  both  malignant  and  tu- 
bercular ceca  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  ap- 
pendix abscesses.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  malignant 
disease  may  have  engrafted  on  to  it  some  pus  for- 
mation. A  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  in  the  aged 
should  always  be  attended  by  a  grave  prognosis. — 
R.  E.  Kelley  in  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
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(Continued  -from  October  Xuiiiber.) 
Some  general  remarks  on  the  extraction  of  for- 
eign bodies.  The  subject  of  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  a  few  general  remarks  will  not  be 
amiss,  though  the  writer  may  be  accused  of  repeti- 
tion. In  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  when  a 
foreign  body  is  known  to  be  present  or  is  supposed 
from  the  symptoms,  the  sooner  one  operates  the 
better.  To  wait  even  a  short  time  for  the  patient 
to  e.xpel  by  coughing  is  dangerous  and  uncertain. 
Especially  with  such  objects  as  beans  and  grains 
of  corn  is  delay  fraught  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences, for.  each  minute,  they  are  swelling,  and 
if  impacted  in  a  bronchus,  they  will  finally  cut  off 
all  air  to  the  lung,  which  will  collapse.  Then,  in  the 
effort  at  removal  if  the  body  should  be  dislodged 
and  slip  into  the  bronchus  of  the  sound  side,  sud- 
den death  would  result  because  of  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  other  lung.  These  cases  are  ex- 
treme, but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  beans  are  al- 
ways difficult  to  extract,  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  their  attempted  removal.  Cases  of  sudden  death 
in  children  after  the  introduction  of  the  broncho- 
scope, in  which  the  only  symptoms  noted  were  stop- 
page of  respiration  and  syanosis,  were  probably  due 
to  the  above  cause.  Statistics  show  that  only  20.3 
per  cent,  of  all  foreign  bodies  are  expelled  spon- 
taneously. Kahler,  who  collected  data  from  bron- 
choscopists  throughout  the  world,  shows  that  in 
291  foreign  bodies  treated  in  1910-1911,  only  thir- 
teen f4.5  per  cent.)  were  unsuccessful,  which  is  a 
great  triumph  for  the  bronchoscope.  In  no  branch 
of  medicine  do  fixed  rules  or  methods  enter  less 
into  operation  than  in  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies.  The  skill  of  the  operator,  his  personal  in- 
genuity, and  the  knack  of  making  instruments  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  in  cases  out  of  the  ordinary 
are  of  greater  importance  than  rules  of  procedure. 
In  certain  cases  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body 
must  be  proceeded  with,  though  pneumonia  be 
present,  for  the  only  hope  for  the  patient  lies  in 
successful  operation.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly 
the  disease  clears  up  after  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
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jcct  The  writer  has  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
liaving  tracheotomy  instnmients  ready  in  every  case 
of  bronchoscopy,  and  this  is  of  greater  importance 
when  a  general  anesthetic  is  administered.  Success 
in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  depends  upon 
many  things,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
may  be  designated  '"bronchoscopic  judgment,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  judge 
of  the  patients  stamina  and  vitality.  Thus,  a  pa- 
tient who  has  had  active  symptoms  for  some  days 
as  dyspnea,  cough,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  handled 
most  carefully  as  regards  the  time  devoted  to  the 
examination.  In  such  cases  the  question  of  tra- 
cheotomy has  to  U-  seriously  considered  as  to 
whether  the  shock  of  the  operation  will  be  less  than 
the  attempted  removal  by  high  bronchoscopy.  In 
children  the  e.vaniination  must  be  made  as  quickly 
as  is  consistent  with  safety ;  by  this  the  w  ritcr  does 
not  mean  that  one  should  hurry  unnecessarily  in 
passing  the  instniments,  but  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion shouUl  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
In  doing  bronchoscopy  one  must  proceed  slowly 
for  rapid  work  not  only  means  danger  to  the  patient 
from  the  rough  use  of  instniments,  but  one  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  foreign  Ixxly.  Repeated  short  e.x- 
aminations  are  far  lietter  tlian  one  prolonged  seance. 
especially  in  children.  If  general  anesthesia  is  used, 
the  shock  is  added  to.  It  is  quite  probable  tliat 
Dri.IunL'fi  examination.-,  in  chiKlren  under  general 
lave  resulted  fatally  after  the  removal 
ign  IkhIv.  The  question  of  tracheotomy 
i«  a  diMirult  one  to  answer.  In  this  cotmtry  lack- 
>rm  [»refers  lo  dr>  the  high  or)erati<in  even  in  cases 
where  a  tracheal  wound  already  exists,  but  he  is 
an  unstially  skillftil  operator  In  Kurofn;.  I'>runings 
strongly  advi.scs  oj>ening  the  trachea  in  children 
".ii(l«r  two  vears  of  age  by  "less  practised  wf)rkcrs." 
■  ibes  are  certainly  large  for  infants,  and 
extract  the  object  through  them  in  a 
very  ^h^rt  time  if  he  docs  nf>t  want  e<lcma  of  the 
i;|o»ii*  The  writer  has  demonstrated  that  one  can 
U.  "tTie  expert  in  the  use  of  smaller  tnl)cs  by  prac- 
i:ii  nnt\  the  danger  to  the  larynx  is  far  less  In 
■  hililren  with  severe  dyspnea  and  syanosis.  the 
r',  r  i„  li<>ves  that  tracheotomy  with  the  immedi- 
•  >f  the  bronchoscope  is  the  safest  method 
.  .re.  The  trachea  can  he  ojjcned  and  the 
br'nrhial  examination  made  without  anc-thcsia  in 
\'>ung  children,  while  in  older  children  one  can  do 
the  tracheotomy  under  local  anesthesia  and  then, 
if  nere**ar>-,  give  a  general  anesthesia  for  the  bron- 
li.  .^ropy  In  general  the  use  of  the  smallest  possi- 
ble forceps  is  an  advantage,  for  one  is  able  to  see 
t>etlrT  armind  them     The  writer  prefer*  the  I^rge 


forceps  lor  the  small  tubes  and  the  Hrunings  ex- 
tension instrument  for  large  tubes.  The  I'fau  for- 
ceps are  used  for  larynx  work  and  for  removing 
microscopic  specinH-n>  irum  all  parts  of  the  respira- 
tory tract.  In  adults,  foreign  bodies  can  often  be 
removed  with  the  patient  silling  and  the  use  of  local 
anesthesia;  some  palient^,  Imwevcr.  are  so  nervous 
that  general  anesthesia  is  suiter.  .After  the  bron- 
choscope is  in  the  trachea  and  the  foreign  body 
located,  anesthetization  of  the  membrane  alnive  the 
object  nnist  be  done  carefully  so  as  nol  tc  push  it 
furriier  down.  This  can  be  done  with  the  cotton 
carriers  or  with  the  si)ray  apparatus  alread\  de- 
>cribed  ;  with  the  latter  there  is  no  danger  of  jnish- 
ing  the  body  down.  l-"or  most  foreign  bodies  the 
"claw"  tip  attached  to  the  I'.runings  forceps  is  prob- 
ably the  liesi  grasping  instrument ;  with  it  soft 
bodies  such  as  Ijeans,  [Hranuts,  etc..  can  be  grasj)ed 
without  danger  of  breaking  them  u]>.  In  working 
without  general  anesthesia,  the  writer  invariably 
gives  a  hypodemiic  injection  of  morphine  and  atro- 
|)ine.  which  quiets  the  patient  and  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  secretion,  which  is  a  troublesome  factor. 
I-'or  certain  bodies  special  methods  of  extraction 
must  l>e  used ;  thus,  for  a  collar  button,  Hnmings 
has  a  tip  which  gras|)s  the  button  by  its  broad  base 
so  that  it  cannot  sli])  off.  He  also  has  a  snare  for 
removing  needles,  nails,  etc..  that  lie  obliquely 
across  the  bronchus :  he  claims  that  it  will  always 
bring  the  object  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lunien 
and  will  thus  i>reveni  its  sticking  into  the  wall. 
This  instrument,  according  to  Mrunings.  can  be 
Used  successfully  when  the  foreign  brxly  cannot  Ik 
seen  on  account  of  excessive  secretion  or  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  jKissage.  The  lfM)p  is  made  as  large 
as  the  diameter  of  the  bronchus  will  |)crmit,  so  that. 
as  it  is  pushed  down,  the  foreign  Iwidv  will  be  with 
certainty  included  in  it. 

<  )ne  of  the  most  difficult  cases  ai)parenlly  has 
lieen  transformed  into  a  comparatively  simple  one 
by  the  Jackson  dilators.  They  arc  instruments  for 
use  in  chronic  foreign  Ijody  cases  in  which  a  steno- 
sis of  the  brotichus  has  formed  in  front  of  the  ob- 
ject. They  can  l)c  attached  to  the  scissors  handle 
and.  after  dilatation  has  l>een  accomplished  with 
them,  the  foreign  Iwdy  can  easily  Ik-  removed.  With 
the  lackson  tubes  there  is  no  dift'u-tiliy  in  seeing 
the  tertiary  bronchi  and  with  forceps  small  enough 
foreign  bodies  can  l>c  seizc<l  and  wiilulrawn  from 
them.  One  of  the  most  difTicult  foreign  Uxlies  to 
remove  without  injury  to  the  patient  is  the  open 
safety  pin,  especially  when  the  point  is  \i|i  \'arious 
instruments  for  closing  the  pin  have  been  devised : 
McCoy's  tip  for  the  limning*  forceps  is  usefid  when 
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the  pin  is  small,  but  will  not  work  with  large  pins ; 
on  one  blade  of  the  forceps  is  a  groove  in  which 
the  body  of  the  pin  fits,  while  on  the  other  blade  is 
a  small  hook  into  which  fits  the  open  point.  When 
one  succeeds  in  getting  the  point  into  the  hook,  the 
blades  are  closed  so  that  the  pin  is  rendered  harm- 
less and  can  be  extracted  without  difficulty.  The 
writer  feels  that  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
bronchoscopy,  certain  external  operations  such  as 
thoracotomy,  bronchotomy,  and  pneumo-bron- 
chotomy  do  not  need  to  be  considered  in  a  book  of 
this  character.  He  is  convinced  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  foreign  bodies  can  be  successully  removed 
with  the  aid  of  the  tubes,  and  in  the  few  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  bronchoscopy  fails,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  patient  can  be  helped  by  these  cut- 
ting operations. 

Ch.\pter    VII. 

ESOPHAGOSCOPY. 

Historical.  The  history  of  esophagoscopy  shows 
that  it  is  much  older  than  direct  laryngoscopy  and 
bronchoscopy,  and  that  the  first  successful  attempts 
to  pass  an  esophagoscope  were  due  to  the  skill  of 
laryngologists.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  larynx  and  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  are 
best  qualified  to  do  such  work.  That  the  laryngolo- 
gist  by  the  constant  manipulation  of  instruments 
in  the  larynx  can  do  esophagoscopy  best,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  though  some  profess  to  believe  that 
the  esophagus  should  be  given  to  the  stomach  spe- 
cialist, in  1870,  Waldenburg  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  tubular  mirror,  14  centimeters  long,  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  and  diagnosed  a 
diverticulum.  Two  years  before  Semeleder  and 
Stork  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see  into 
the  esophagus.  Shortly  after  Waldenburg's  experi- 
ments, Stork  passed  a  long,  straight  tube  into  the 
esophagus  and  examined  the  entire  organ  for  the 
first  time.  Some  twelve  years  later,  Mackenzie  and 
Lowe  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  a  view  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  esophagus  with  a  skeleton  eso- 
phagoscope, which  ended  in  the  pharynx.  The 
Leiter-Nietze  instrument  was  constructed  with  a 
series  of  prisms  and  an  internal  lamp.  Experiments 
by  Kussmaul  and  later  by  Mueller  proved  that  a 
straight  tube,  13  millimeters  in  diameter,  could  be 
passed  into  the  esophagus  of  a  normal  individual; 
for  illumination  they  used  Desormeaux's  apparatus. 
Kussmaul  wrote  no  articles  on  his  work  and  it 
would  have  passed  into  oblivion  had  it  not  been  for 
Killian.  In  1881,  von  Miculicz  began  to  experi- 
ment with  tubes  at  the  instance  of  Leiter,  who  was 
a  noted  instrument  maker  in  Vienna,  and  who  was 


familiar  with  Kussmaul's  work  in  1868.  Miculicz 
had  seen  Stork  use  the  esophagoscope  and  he  com- 
bined the  straight  tube,  originated  b^'  Stork  with 
Leiter's  illuminating  apparatus,  which  consisted  of 
an  interior  lamp  of  platinum  wire  with  water  cool- 
ing. To  him  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first 
generally  useful  esophagoscope  with  which  he  ex- 
amined the  esophagus  pathologically,  physiologi- 
cally, and  anatomically.  No  one  seems  to  have 
done  anything  worthy  of  mention  with  the  eso- 
phagoscope after  Miculicz  until  a  number  of  years 
later,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  With 
modern  esophagoscopy  the  names  of  Starck,  Gott- 
stein,  Rosenheim,  Kirstein,  Killian,  Brunings,  and 
Guisez,  in  Europe,  and  Jackson,  Mosher,  Halstead, 
and  others,  in  America,  are  linked.  Jackson  prob- 
ably deserves  more  credit  for  the  progress  of  eso- 
phagoscopy in  this  country  than  any  other  one  man. 
His  laryngoscopes  are  certainly  among  the  best  for 
tlie  examination  of  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus, 
which  ought  always  be  done  before  passing  the 
tube  further  down.  The  writer  still  uses  Jackson's 
instruments  as  being  the  handiest  he  has  seen.  For 
some  purposes  a  12-millimeter  tube  is  desirable,  but 
for  all  average  cases,  the  10-millimeter  tube  an- 
swers all  requirements.  With  it  one  can  detect 
diverticula  by  working  carefully,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  lesion  to  diagnose. 

Methods  of  examining  the  esophagus.  The 
writer  will  describe  the  dififerent  methods  of  exam- 
ining the  esophagus  and  will  then  refer  to  the 
straight  method,  which  he  has  used  for  some  time. 
A  fair  comparison  of  the  methods  will  be  made  and 
the  advantages  of  the  straight  method  in  examin- 
ing the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  will  be  pointed 
out. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  point 
in  esophagoscopy  is  the  examination  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus.  At  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  or  the  clavicle,  foreign  bodies  usually 
lodge  because  these  points  are  the  narrowest  in  the 
esophagus ;  in  children  strictures  will  often  be  found 
here  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  therefore  very  im- 
Ijortant  to  have  some  simple  means  of  exposing 
these  areas  so  that  careful  visual  inspection  will 
prevent  possible  injury  to  the  walls,  in  the  case  of 
a  tight  stricture  or  a  sharp  foreign  body,  from 
])ushing  the  esophagoscope  down  into  the  esopha- 
gus. With  a  long  tube  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the 
upper  end  of  the  esophagus.  This  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  skilled  operators  who  have  passed  the 
long  tube  over  a  foreign  body  situated  at  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  and  have  made  a  prolonged  and  un- 
necessary search  before  finding  it.     While  not  de- 
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cr>-ing  other  well-known  methods,  the  writer  hopes 
to  convince  l)is  readers  that  the  all-important  point, 
as  in  direct  laryngoscopy,  is  the  straight  position 
oi  the  head,  especially  in  children.  He  believes  it 
impossible  to  miss  a  foreign  body  at  the  upper  end 
ot  the  esophagus,  and  that  the  operation  can  be 
performed  much  more  quickly  and  easily  than  by 
other  methods.  Upper  esophagoscopy  is  easy  in 
some  individuals  and  very  ditVicult  in  others.  The 
principle  of  the  examination  depends  upon  the  pull- 
ing forward  or  upward  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  or  prone  posi- 
tion, which  with  the  proper  instrument  is  more 
easily  accomplished  than  with  the  large  tubes  gen- 
erally used.  The  same  objection  to  large  tubes 
applies  here  as  in  direct  laryngoscopy,  and  the  same 
gentleness  of  touch  is  necessary-.  One  can  accom- 
plish more  with  a  small  instrument  both  as  to  see- 
ing and  to  operating  with  less  pain  to  the  patient. 
One  of  the  essentials  of  successful  tube  work  is  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  if  one  attempts  to  introduce  a  large  tube 
and  thereby  causes  pain.  .A  smaller  instrument 
properly  manipulated  caimot  cause  discomfort  and 
this  makes  the  examination  easy.  Mosher's  method 
of  exposing  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  would 
be  ideal  if  it  could  be  used  without  general  anes- 
thesia. His  "left  lateral  route"  has  been  described 
under  direct  laryngoscopy  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  description  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  it  is  carried  out  properly  under  deep  general 
anesthesia,  with  the  special  spatula  inserted  into  the 
esophagus,  the  upper  end  opens  up  as  far  as  the 
clavicle.  The  use  of  a  general  anesthetic  is  a  se- 
rious drawback  in  the  average  esophageal  e.xaini- 
nation.  especially  in  weak  children  or  elderly  adults 
with  stricture.  The  only  deaths  the  writer  has  had 
in  tube  work — two  in  number — could  be  directly 
attributed  to  ether  anesthesia.  One  patient,  62 
years  of  age,  resisted  all  efTorts  at  examination  un- 
der local  anesthesia;  on  account  of  a  bronchial 
trouble,  he  was  given  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chlo- 
roform by  Dr.  S.  Griffith  Davis,  the  most  skilful 
anesthetic  in  Baltimore.  He  took  the  anesthetic 
badly,  but  finally  quieted  down  so  that  the  exami- 
nation could  be  made  He  was  put  to  bed  in  good 
condition,  but  died  suddenly  at  one  o'clock  a.  m 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  patient  had  not 
taken  ether,  he  would  not  have  died  The  other 
patient.  14  months  old.  was  in  bad  shai>c  from  a  lye 
stricture  at  the  up[)er  end  nf  the  esophagus.  Fie- 
fore  the  writer  saw  the  patient,  a  surceon  in  at- 
tempting to  diagnose  and  treat  the  stricture  had 
given  him  ether  three  times.     The  stricture  was 


quickly  found  and  dilated  under  slight  ether  anes- 
thesia. The  child  did  will  for  three  days,  at  the 
cud  of  which  time  he  develui)ed  pneumonia,  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
which  resulted  fatally  on  the  tenth  day.  ITie 
chances  are  that  this  patient  would  have  recovered 
if  ether  had  not  been  administered  at  the  last  oper- 
ation. This  was  the  first  stricture  case  treated 
by  the  w  riter ;  he  never  employs  anesthesia  in  such 
cases  now.  His  method  of  operating  on  strictures 
in  young  cliildren  will  be  described  later.  In  young 
healthy  adults,  when  properly  given,  ether  is  no 
more  dangerous  in  tube  work  than  in  other  sur- 
gical conditions.  But  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
one  should  never  use  general  anesthesia  in  very 
young  children  or  in  elderly  people  if  the  esopha- 
geal examination  can  possibly  he  made  without  it. 
He  feels  confident  that  this  can  practically  always 
-be  done  with  the  improved  tcchnic  of  the  present 
day.  In  examining  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  | 
in  adults  at  the  Presbyterian  1  lospital.  the  same 
method  is  used  as  proposed  by  Jackson  with  the 
slight  modifications  that  the  head  is  not  thrown  so 
far  back  and  the  instrument  used  is  smaller  and 
slightly  longer  than  the  one  prescribed  by  him.  In 
children  the  method  differs  materially  from  all 
others  and  will  be  described  in  detail. 

Examination  of  the  csophaqus  -u'ith  the  patient 
silting,  under  local  anesthesia.  The  patient  is  seated 
on  a  low  chair  with  a  high  back  rest,  as  in  direct 
laryngoscopy.  The  back  rest  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage because  the  patient  assumes  a  comfortable  po- 
sition which  is  the  proper  pf)sition  for  the  passage 
of  the  tubes.  If  desired,  a  movable  head  rest  can 
be  added  and  arranged  to  suit  any  jxisition  of  the 
head.  In  the  position  to  be  described,  the  head  is 
almost  straight  and  is  simply  sujiported  by  a  nurse 
Tile  pharynx  is  deadened  with  20  f)er  cent,  alypin 
iir  novocain  solution.  The  writer  does  not  attempt 
the  cxainination  without  ane'-lhesia.  as  has  been  ad- 
vised by  Jackson.  .Mypin  does  iin  harm  and  it 
helps  one  to  gain  the  confidence  of  tlie  patient,  since 
lie  knows  that  one  is  floing  his  bes:  to  make  the 
examination  easy  for  him.  It  is  [K-rfectly  true  that 
the  esophagus  is  not  sensitive,  hut  patients  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  th ;;  the  operator 
would  like  to  have  inider  similar  conditions.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  not  many  laryn- 
gologists  would  \>c  willinif  to  subntit  to  such  an  ex- 
amination without  local  anesthesia.  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes  the  small  mrKlified  laryngoscope 
which  has  been  described  above  is  passcl  between 
the  left  bicuspid  teeth  and  pushed  ra|>idly  down  to 
the  left  pyriform  sinus.     It  is  then  an  easy  matter 
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to  pull  the  cricoid  cartilage  forward  and  to  expose 
the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  instrument  is  that  the  light  is  not  bright 
enough  to  see  far  down.  The  DeZeng  Company 
now  has  under  process  of  construction  a  tube  sim- 
ilar in  shape  to  the  modified  speculum  which  will 
have  their  brilliant  light  at  the  end  of  it.  With 
it  one  will  be  able  to  see  far  down  in  the  esophagus 
or  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  Jackson's 
method  differs  from  the  above  in  that  the  head  is 
further  extended,  since  his  large  separable  specu- 
lum is  used.  In  his  description  the  instrument  is 
introduced  between  the  incisor  instead  of  the  bicus- 
pid teeth.  In  passing  the  large  tube  between  the 
incisor  teeth,  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  pa- 
tients complained  more  than  was  necessary  for  such 
a  simple  procedure.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the 
modified  position  of  the  head  and  the  use  of  the 
smaller  tube  between  the  bicuspid  teeth.  After  the 
examination  of  the  upper  end,  if  one  w'ishes  to  ex- 
plore the  esophagus  to  the  cardia,  the  large  sep- 
arable speculum  is  passed  between  the  bicuspid 
teeth  to  the  pyriform  sinus.  The  10-millimeter 
esophagoscope  is  then  passed  through  the  speculum, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  sinus  the  cricoid  cartilage 
is  pulled  forward  and  slight  pressure  on  the  eso- 
phagoscope coaxes  it  into  the  esophagus  with  a 
certain  "give"  as  it  passes  the  cartilage  which  is 
unmistakable.  An  assistant  steadies  the  esophago- 
scope while  the  operator  removes  the  speculum. 
Then,  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  the  esophago- 
scope is  pushed  further  down  and  the  walls  of  the 
esophagus  examined.  Certain  operators  advise 
larger  tubes,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  them 
absolutely  necessary,  and  one  is  sure  that  with  the 
lO-millimeter  instrument  no  harm  can  be  done  if  it 
is  handled  gently.  The  walls  of  the  esophagus  are 
thin  and  there  is  some  danger  of  tearing  them  with 
the  large  tubes  recommended  by  some  operators. 
The  writer  has  discarded  the  large  separable  spec- 
ulum except  as  an  aid  in  passing  the  large  eso- 
phagoscope under  local  and  general  anesthesia. 
Practically  all  examinations  of  the  esophagus  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  are  made  under  local  an- 
esthesia, and  the  method  described  above  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory. 

The  examination  of  adults  under  general  anesthe- 
sia is  made  by  Jackson  with  the  head  in  the  "Boyce 
position,"  which  has  been  described  above.  With 
the  head  and  shoulders  over  the  end  of  the  table 
and  held  by  an  assistant,  the  operator  passes  the 
separable  speculum  with  the  left  hand  and  pushes 
it  down  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  which  is  lifted 
by  pulling  on  the  instrument.     The  upper  end  of 


the  esophagus  is  thus  exposed.  In  passing  the  eso- 
phagoscope Jackson  uses  the  left  index  finger  which 
is  pushed  down  to  the  pyriform  sinus  or  as  far 
down  as  possible,  as  a  guide,  and  slides  the  tube 
alongside  of  it  until  the  instrument  is  in  the  sinus, 
when  the  larynx  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  are 
forcibly  lifted  with  the  finger  and  the  tube  directed 
into  the  esophagus.  This  is  a  good  method  when 
one  has  long  fingers,  but  with  fingers  as  short  as 
the  writer's,  it  is  almost  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Mosher  sometimes  uses  very  large  esophago- 
scopes  and  claims  that  they  make  diagnosis  and 
operative  procedures  easier.  Occasionally  the 
writer  has  passed  the  esophagoscope  under  local 
anesthesia  with  the  patient  in  the  prone  position. 
The  same  method  was  used  as  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, with  the  head  over  the  end  of  the  table.  Brun- 
ings  uses  in  the  sitting  position  the  same  position 
of  the  patient  as  in  direct  laryngoscopy.  He  states 
that  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
examination  can  be  better  effected  with  the  patient 
lying  on  his  back  or  on  his  side.  He  gives  the  pref- 
erence generally  to  lying  on  the  left  side.  The  dor- 
sal position  is  especially  indicated  if  the  tube  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach.  He  speaks  of  the 
two  methods  of  introducing  the  tube;  in  the  "in- 
troduction by  feel"  a  bougie  is  passed  through  the 
esophagoscope  and  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  slip 
along  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  near  the  mid- 
dle line.  If  the  end  should  stray  into  the  sinus 
pyriformis  in  consequence  of  lateral  deviation,  il 
readily  retains  the  middle  line  when  the  patient  is 
told  to  swallow.  It  is  possible  to  judge  when  the 
bougie  has  passed  the  entrance  to  the  esophagus 
either  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  resistance  or  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  spatula  tube  almost  disappears 
into  the  mouth.  When  this  passage  is  accom- 
plished, the  second  or  straight  act  can  take  place. 
The  patient  bends  his  head  further  back,  the  tube 
is  placed  upright  in  a  gap  between  the  teeth,  if  such 
exists,  or  if  the  upper  jaw  is  very  prominent,  into 
a  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  head  being  rotated  to 
the  other  side.  The  surgeon  rotates  the  tube 
gently,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  moderate 
but  steady  downward  pressure,  and  can  feel  a  per- 
ceptible jerk  when  the  sloping  end  of  the  tube  over- 
comes any  resistance.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  by  following  these  directions,  even  a  begin- 
ner has  no  difficulty  in  introduction.  A  practiced 
hand  can  do  it  almost  mechanically,  and  when  he 
knows  his  bearings  can  use  a  little  extra  pressure, 
as  lesions  are  seldom  caused  by  a  well-fitting  man- 
drin.  The  tube  spatula  keeps  in  position,  of  itself, 
as  soon  as  the  lower  end  is  4  to  5  centimeters  past 
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llic  csuplia^cal  oriticc.  Tlic  inaiidrin  mii---i  tlicrc- 
t'orc  only  be  removed  wlicii  tlie  JJ-ccntimctcr  tube 
projects  beyiiiul  tlic  upper  row  of  teeth  by  one  or 
two  fingers'  breadth.  The  withdrawal  ut  the  nian- 
drin  is  ciTectcd  by  a  rotary  movement,  the  lube  be 
iiig  held  fast  and  slightly  depressed.  Fhe  clectro- 
seojK;  is  tlu-n  attached  and  ocular  examination  can 
begin. 

Uculdr  introJuilion  of  Uruniiit/s.  Unmings  says 
that  in  view  of  the  practical  imi)ortance  of  introduc- 
tion without  a  tiiandrin  and  the  ^<mall  attention 
which  it  lias  hitherto  received,  he  thinks  it  advisable 
to  dwell  somewhat  longer  on  the  indications  for  it. 
The  procedure  is  more  dilVicult  to  carry  out  and  is 
not  intended  to  replace  the  mandrin  in  every  case, 
but  only  when  the  latter  involves  direct  dangers 
or  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  of  esophagoscopy. 
lie  says  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  numerous  for- 
eign bodies  treated  in  Killian's  clinic  in  later  years, 
and  partly  by  beginners,  were,  w  ith  few  exceptions, 
extracted  through  the  tube  spatula  of  his  esoi)hago- 
scojic  without  using  the  inner  tube.  Only  rarely, 
when  the  atlection  is  known  to  be  seated  low.  is  the 
mandrin  used.  The  method  is  more  diflicult  and 
requires  more  skill  than  the  mandrin  method.  The 
following  procedure  is  the  best:  ".\fter  a  thorcjugh 
cocainization  (which  includes  tlic  laryngeal  surface 
of  the  epiglottis  and  root  of  the  tongue),  and  with 
the  manipulation  described  on  page  101,  the  pro- 
cedure is  exactly  the  same  as  in  medical  autoscopy, 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  nf  extension  of  the 
head  the  interarytenoid  region  is  brought  into  view . 
There  is  here  a  final  op{)ortiinity  for  defining  tlie 
middle  line  by  ascertaining  the  center  of  the  [>o;- 
terior  laryngeal  wall  as  it  moves  on  phonation. 
When  this  is  seen  the  end  of  the  spatula  is  raised 
somewhat,  and  passes  behind  the  larynx.  In  this 
way  the  hypopharynx  is  reached,  that  region  which 
is,  according  to  von  Hacker,  "beyond  laryngoscopy 
and  not  remote  enough  for  esophagoscopy."  For 
the  sloping  tube  spatula  such  a  region  really  does 
not  exist.  .\  mo<leratc  |)ressure  with  the  wedge- 
shaped  end  suffices  to  flilatc  the  hyjwpharynx  into 
a  short  transversely  placed  fissure,  on  whose  ante- 
rior sha(>ed  wall  the  lighter  colored  and  often  abso- 
lutely white  surface  of  the  cricoid  plate  is  seen 
more  or  less  distinctly.  It  is  .idvisable  always  to 
exercise  a  certain  rjisplacing  pressure  forwards  with 
the  end  of  the  tube,  until  the  front  cleft  of  the 
hyjjopharynx  enters  the  middle  of  the  field  of 
vision.  As  the  eye  always  anticipates  the  tul>e.  the 
lip  of  the  esophageal  orifice  can  then  fref|uctiily 
he  seen  projecting  from  behind,  and  apf>caring  to 
present  an  unconquerable  obstacle  to  further  ad- 
vance.     For   overcoming    this    obstacle    the    .-.amr 


rules  are  .iiiplied  a^  lor  ihe  introdiulion  willi  a 
mandrin  iianicl),  correal  |Mi>iiiiiii  ni  ilie  ^ultjeci, 
no  rigid  bending  oi  the  neck,  rela.ved  imiMJis.  i|mei 
breathing,  and  tlie  patienl  waiting  iur  relK\  ii>n- 
traciion  to  cease.  Swallowing  niovenieni^  are 
found  very  helpful,  hut  not  ail  iiatieiiis  tan  aiioui- 
(ilisli  them  in  this  position,  if  even  moderate  in- 
crease of  pressure  does  not  i)Usli  the  lube  pasl  the 
physiological  constriciitjii,  some  inrtlier  |jressure, 
which  is  (|uile  witiioui  danger  it  careliiliy  followed 
by  the  eye,  is  iinav uiilable,  because  here  dilataliun 
and  siraigiiteiiing  occur  sininllaiieously.  J'lie  al- 
laiiiineiil  of  a  successful  result  is  often  aided  by 
the  Use  of  rotating  movements,  the  sloping  end  of 
the  tiilie  then  often  taking  a  frontal  and  sagittal 
position,  without,  however,  departing  from  the 
middle  line.  .\s  soon  as  any  doubts  occur,  it  is 
belter  to  go  back  and  check  the  jujsilion  liy  the 
•symmetrical  plion.-ilion  nii>vemen|s  nf  liu-  .iryteiiuid 
cartilages. 

"Tile  method  of  iniriHliii.tion  wiilmui  a  mandrin 
appears  much  more  coniiilicaleil  in  ilescriplion  lli.m 
is  really  the  case.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  esophageal  orilice,  when  correctly  presented. 
may  cert.iinly  be  expected  to  open  on  nnjderaie 
jiressure.  and  llie  tube  to  suddenly  disappear  with 
'•nt  hidrance  int<j  the  pars  cervicalis.  The  wedge 
like  elTect  of  the  llat  end  of  the  lube  is  ^c.ircelx 
less  than  that  of  the  blunt  obturators  of  ilu-  esn 
phagoscopes  of  von  .Miculic/  and  \on  llacker. 

"The  ocular  inlroduction  of  tlie  tube  is  ipiiie 
possible  with  the  patient  lying  <lnwn.  but  llie  sit- 
ting position  must  be  regardeil  ris  typical,  espciially 
when  dealing  with  esophagoscopy  above  the  bifur 
cation  of  the  trachea,  fliildren  with  whom  gen 
eral  anesthesia  has  to  be  employed  slinuld  be  raiseil 
for  the  actual  introduction.  If  for  special  reason^ 
the  lying  position  appears  necessar\.  a  successful 
result  is  best  attained  by  adojiting  the  left  l:iteral 
position.  Lying  on  the  back  nnist  in  any  case  be 
avoidcfl." 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  esophago- 
scopy is  the  examination  of  adults  under  general 
anesthesia  and  the  examination  of  children  with 
and  withfuit  anesthesia.  P'ormerly  tin-  writer  useil 
the  "Hoyce  position"  in  introducing  the  csophngo- 
scope  under  general  anesthesia.  I'.ut  (he  position 
left  much  to  be  tiesired,  so  he  began  to  ex[>eriment 
with  the  straight  jmsition  oi  the  head  in  np|K-r  eso- 
phagfiscopy,  with  the  following  results:  In  a<lults 
the  position  of  the  heafi  is  the  same  as  for  tracheo- 
bronchoscopy under  ether,  the  patient  lying  on  two 
cushions,  one  for  the  head,  the  other  for  the  body. 
With  the  head  straight  on  the  table,  the  operator 
stands  to  the  left  and  holds  the  insirnmeni   in  tin- 
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left  hand  and  passes  it  between  the  bicuspid  teeth, 
pushing  it  rapidly  down  behind  the  larynx.  When 
the  tube  is  well  down  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  for- 
cibly pulled  up,  exposing  the  upper  end  of  the 
esophagus.  The  procedure  is  easy,  but  is  not  often 
resorted  to  because  nearly  all  patients  are  success- 
fully examined  in  the  sitting  position  under  local 
anesthesia.  The  small  speculum  is  long  enough  to 
insert  into  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  if  neces- 
sary. If,  after  examining  the  upper  end,  it  is  de- 
sired to  explore  the  esophagus  proper,  the  cushion 
under  the  head  is  removed  and  the  head  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  plane  of  the  table.  The  large  sepa- 
rable speculum  is  now  passed  between  the  left 
bicuspid  teeth  and  pushed  rapidly  down  until  the 
left  pyriform  sinus  comes  into  view.  In  this  ma- 
neuver the  operator  stands  to  the  left  and  holds  the 
instrument  in  the  left  hand.  When  the  sinus  is 
seen,  the  10-millimeter  esophagoscope  is  passed 
through  the  speculum  and  at  the  instant  that  the 
larynx  is  pulled  up  with  the  short  tube,  the  long 
tube  is  gently  pushed  into  the  esophagus.  The  sep- 
arable speculum  is  then  removed,  the  operator  takes 
his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  proceeds  with 
the  examination  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  If 
the  right  thickness  of  the  cushions  has  been  chosen, 
very  little  movement  of  the  head  is  necessary  to 
explore  the  esophagus.  As  in  tracheo-bronchoscopy 
one  is  surprised  how  little  extention  of  the  head  is 
needed  for  successful  work. 

The  examination  of  the  upper  end  of  the  esopha- 
gus in  children  is  very  simple.  As  in  direct  laryn- 
goscopy no  anesthetic  is  used.  The  little  patient 
is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  is  so  pinned  that  the 
arms  and  legs  are  practically  immovable.  The  head 
lies  straight  on  the  table  and  is  held  by  an  assistant 
who  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator,  who 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  table  and  passes  the  small 
tube  with  the  left  hand  between  the  incisor  or  bicus- 
pid teeth  and  pushes  it  down  back  of  the  larynx 
with  little  force.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  now 
raised  by  pulling  slightly  on  the  laryngoscope  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  exposed.  Strictures 
and  foreign  bodies  are  easily  and  quickly  diagnosed 
and  treatment  carried  out  in  the  same  position. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  esophagus  fur- 
ther down,  the  small  separable  speculum  is  passed 
in  the  middle  line,  the  7-millimeter  esophagoscope 
pushed  down  through  it,  the  .speculum  removed  and 
the  esophagus  easily  examined  with  the  head  slightly 
extended.  The  operator  manipulates  the  instru- 
ments from  the  left  side  of  the  table.  The  ease 
with  which  the  upper  end  of  the  esopahgus  is  ex- 
amined with  the  head  straight  is  really  remark- 
able.    In  a  few  seconds  the  diagnosis  is  made  and 


the  child  is  unhurt.  Sometimes  with  a  struggling 
child,  an  abrasion  of  the  membrane  occurs,  but  this 
also  happens  under  general  anesthesia  occasionally. 
It  is  by  far  the  simplest  method  of  examining  chil- 
dren. The  writer  extracts  all  foreign  bodies  with 
the  head  in  this  position  and  its  advantages  will  be 
clearly  shown  under  this  heading. 

Another  method  of  examining  the  upper  end  of 
the  esophagus  in  children  is  to  pass  the  tubes  with 
the  head  in  the  "Boyce  position,''  but  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  than  the  straight  position  that  the 
writer  simply  mentions  it  by  way  of  comparison. 
Mosher's  method  is  valuable  in  certain  cases,  but  it 
is  hardly  necessarj'  to  go  through  such  a  compli- 
cated procedure  when  the  straight  method  is  so 
much  easier.  For  these  examinations  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus,  no  instrument  is  equal  to  the 
modified  Jackson  laryngoscope,  which  is  large 
enough  to  see  and  to  work  through.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  the  electroscope  of  Brunings  is  less 
valuable  because  the  visual  field  is  not  as  large. 

After  the  esophagoscope  passes  the  narrovf  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus,  the  remainder  of  the  exami- 
nation is  usually  easy.  The  upper  part  of  the 
esophagus — the  so-called  cervical  portion — is  trans- 
verse in  character  with  its  walls  in  contact  for  about 
three  inches  and  this  part  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  so-called  dorsal  portion  which  is 
oval  in  shape  and  appears  open  to  the  esophago- 
scope so  that  one  can  see  some  distance  down  into 
the  esophagus  through  it.  Just  as  soon  as  the  cer- 
vical part  is  passed,  the  mucus  membrane  is  no 
longer  pushed  aside  by  the  advancing  tube,  but  the 
esophagus  itself  opens  up  as  if  to  receive  the  in- 
strument. At  each  inspiration  the  esophagus  widens 
and  in  ordinary  examinations  it  is  always  well  to 
have  the  patient  take  deep  inspirations.  At  the 
bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  there  is  a  slight  con- 
striction which  is  easily  passed ;  in  the  region  of 
the  aorta,  its  pulsations  are  recognized,  and  often 
are  communicated  to  the  tube.  Just  below  these 
constrictions  the  instrument  passes  into  a  wide 
lumen  which  gradually  curves  to  the  opening 
through  the  diaphragm.  In  this  region  it  is  well 
to  have  the  esophagoscope  in  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth  so  that  by  pressing  the  end  to  the  left,  the 
curve  of  the  esophagus  can  be  easily  followed  and 
the  tube  prevented  from  catching  against  the  right 
wall  of  the  lumen,  which  would  happen  if  the  in- 
strument were  pushed  down  straight.  The  dia- 
phragmatic contraction  is  usually  represented  by  a 
narrow  cleft  which  runs  from  the  left  side  anterior 
to  the  right  side  posterior.  In  some  patients  the 
opening  is  shaped  more  like  a  rosette.  Passing  the 
diaphragm    is   probably   the   most   difficult   part   of 
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csophagoscopy ;    after    it    is    passed    the    cardia    is 
soiui-times  missed  because  the  tube  easily  slips  into 
the  .Ntoniach,  the  dark  pink  nicinbrane  of  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  membrane  of  the  esophagus 
which  lb  pale  or  about  the  color  of  the  membrane  of 
the   check.      In    withdrawing    the    tube    the    entire 
lumen  can  again  be  ins|H-cted  by  a  slow  withdrawal 
which  alluws  better  inspection  of  certain  parts,  no- 
tably the  cardia  and  the  cerN'ical  portion.    The  far- 
ther  down    the    tube    is    passed,    the    more    trouble 
there  is   from  secretion  and   regurgitation  of   food 
from  the   stomach.     In   all   cases  examined   under 
local  anesthesia  this  constitutes  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem.    At  the  Presbyterian   I  lospital  a  water  pump 
was  always  used  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion;  in  njost 
ca^cs  applicators   must    be   used    freely.       L'sually 
there  is  not  nmch  trouble  in  introducing  the  eso- 
phagoscopc  under  local  anesthesia,  especially   if   a 
hypodermatic   injection   of   morphine   and   atropine 
is  given  beforehand.    It  is  better  to  attempt  the  ex- 
amination  on   an   empty    stomach,    though    this    is 
not   always   possible.      The   writer  has    found   that 
constant  encouragement  of  the  patient  by  assurances 
that  all  is  well   helps  materially   in  esophagoscopy 
.iud   tracheo-bronchoscopy.     The   second   examina- 
tion is  always  easier  than  the  first,  especially  if  the 
patient  has  sutTered  no  |)ain  at  the  first  trial.     The 
introduction  of  the  csophagoscopc  is  generally  con- 
^idc^cd  easier  than  tracheo-bronchoscopy,  but  with 
the    writer   the   latter   has   always   been   easier  of 
performance  because  he  can  work  with  more  confi- 
dence when  he  sees  exactly  what  he  is  doing.     The 
.\mcrican  methods  of  intrfnlucing  the  esophagoscofKr 
nuist  all  Ix-  consider-jcl  more  or  less  blind   in  that 
the  tube  is  passed  by  touch  and  not  by  sight.     How- 
ever,  with  ordinar)'  care   there  is  little  danger  of 
doing  harm   in   passing   the   tube.     -As   in   trachco- 
i.r  -.',...,  ..t,y    the   o[)erat"rs    watchword    nuist    be 
the  walls  of  the  esophagus  arc  thin  and 
.    ;a  by  rough  manipulation.     Most  of  the 
;cs   in    foreign   body   extractions    have   been 
'   '  »   rough  handling  of   instruments  or  the 
i>c   has   liccn    pushed    through    a   wall 
u<.„^.,,v■.  w,  a  malignant  growth.    If  one  is  careful 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  such  an  accident  to  hap- 
pen     In  p.issing  the  csophagoscopc  into  the  esoph- 
agu.<   anil   into  the  stomach,  a  certain  amount  of 
r>re&surc  niay  be  used  to  overcome  resistance,  but 
he  force  used  must  be  carefully  gauged. 
Indications  for  esofhaijoscopy.    The  writer  is  so 
inial  to  careful  esophagoscopy  that  he  believes  it 
should  be  used  as  a  rotitinc  measure  in  every  for- 
eign body  case.     In  an  article  published  last  year 
t'v  a  prominent  csophagn»copist.  the  following  state- 


ment  is   made :   "Although   the   csophagoscopc   has 
greatly  aided  in  the  management  of  impacted   for- 
eign bodies  in  the  esophagus,  it  has  not  and  caiuiot 
entirely    supplant    the    older    methods.       TlaTc   are 
not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  tinie-honurud  methods 
of  operating  are  simpler,  easier  and  quite  as  ctTect- 
ive  as  esophagoscopy."     lie  then  descriltcs  the  re- 
nio\al   of    conniion   pins    and    tivh    lumis    willi    the 
old  bristle  bougie  which  he  describes  as  an  instru- 
ment than  which  none  is  more  generally  uselnl  and 
etlective  and  which  can  be  employed   with  almost 
perfect  safety.     He  also  says  that   fur  the  removal 
of  coins  and  buttons  often  notliing  is  lH.tter  than  the 
old,  bent  esophageal  forceps  or  a  straight,  smooth, 
blunt-pointed   and    toothless   8-iiich    hemostat.     lie 
then  cites  several   foreign  bodies  in  the  up|)er  end 
of  the  esophagus  which  he   failed   to  locale   for  a 
long  time  with  the  ordinary  csophagoscopc  because 
the  instrument  re(>eatedly  slipped  over  the  object. 
After  what  has  been  said  aljovc,  it  is  unnecess;iry 
for  the  writer  to  express  his  disapproval  of   such 
views.     To  him  it  is  clearly  obvious  that  a  short, 
wide  csophagoscopc  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  op- 
erator is  far  superior  to  blind  groiiiiig  witii  any  kind 
of  forceps  or  bougie.     The  writer  has  never  failed 
to  locate  and  remove  a  foreign  body  within  a  few 
minutes  with  the  method  referred  to  above  and  he 
believes  that  success  has  been  due  to  tiic  straight 
position  of  the  head  with  almost  com])kte  muscular 
relaxation  and  the  use  of  the  short  csophagoscopc 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  miss  seeing  the  for- 
eign body.     In  an  article  by  another  contemporary 
on   the  difficulties  of   up|)er  esopliagoscopy,   refer- 
ence   is    made    to    the    value   of   the   short    tube    in 
searching   for    foreign   bodies  as   if   the   procedure 
were  new.     Jackson,  in  his  book   which   was  pub- 
lished in  18%,  refers  to  the  value  of  the  sliort  lube 
and   advises   its   use    in   every   examination   of   the 
esoj)liagus  as  a  valuable  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation about  the  upper  end.     In  1908,  in  an  article 
in  the  Xciv  York  Medical  Journal,  the  writer  ent- 
phasizcd  the  value  of  the  short  tube  in  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  upi)er  eiul  of  tin-  esoph- 
agus.    The  adoption   of   the   straight    nu-tlioil   has 
made  the  use  of  the  short  tube  much  more  valuable 
in  the  greater  case  of  manipulatinn  and   in  short- 
ening materially  the  time  taken  in  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies. 

.Another  indication  for  the  use  of  the  csophago- 
scopc  is  any  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  in  i)alicnts 
who  complain  frequently  of  the  .so-called  "globus 
hystericus."  Benign  strictures  of  the  esophagus 
always  require  the  assistance  of  esophagoscopy  as 
do  malignant  growths.    The  treatment  of  these  con- 
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ditions  will  be  taken  up  later.  Spasmodic  condi- 
tions of  the  esophagus  will  often  require  the  intro- 
duction of  the  esophagoscope  both  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Contraindicatiuiis  fur  esophaijoscopy.  These  are 
the  same  as  tor  tracheo-bronchoscopy,  viz.,  ad- 
vanced heart  disease,  arteriosclerosis  if  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  and  e.xtreme  weakness.  In  cases  of 
total  obstruction  the  writer  does  not  allow  great 
weakness  to  deter  him  from  passing  the  esophago- 
scope for  the  purpose  uf  dilating  the  stricture.  In 
aneurysm,  esophagoscopy  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  dispense  with 
the  examination  unless  the  patient  is  completely 
stopped  up. 

Dangers  of  csaf'luKjusi-ufy.  These  have  been 
emphasized  above ;  the  writer  does  not  consider 
esophagoscopy  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
operator.  The  most  dangerous  points  in  the  esoph- 
iigus.are  the  upper  end  and  the  opening  through  the 
diaphragm  and  careful  manipulation  of  the  tube 
])ractically  removes  the  danger  of  rupture  at  these 
points.  -\s  has  been  emphasized  above,  the  great- 
est danger  is  in  the  rough  or  hasty  manipulation 
of  the  tube.  In  all  tube  work  one  must  see  what 
he  is  doing;  the  tube  must  not  be  advanced  until 
one  is  convinced  that  he  has  a  clear  field  before 
him.  In  curvature  of  the  spine  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  pass  the  tube;  if  one  succeeds  he  must  work 
verv  carefullv  in  introducing  the  instrument. 


Chapter  VHI. 
diseases  .\menable  to  treatment  throfgh  the 
esophagoscope. 
Acute  esophagitis.  The  esophagoscope  should 
never  be  passed  in  acute  esophagitis  unless  one 
knows  that  a  foreign  body  is  present  or  is  suspi- 
cious that  such  is  the  case,  for  instrumentations 
will  only  make  the  inflammatory  condition  worse. 
One  who  has  seen  the  worst  type  of  esophageal  in- 
flammation with  the  intense  suiifering  to  the  patient 
will  hesitate  to  add  to  the  distress  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  the  esophagoscope  has  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  changes  in  acute  esophagitis.  Some 
years  ago  a  lady  was  brought  to  the  writer  with 
the  history  of  having  swallowed  a  large  oyster.  She 
had  fever  and  pain  on  swallowing  and  was  pros- 
trated. Since  no  food  would  go  down,  she  was 
examined  under  ether  to  find  out  if  the  oyster  was 
sticking  in  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus.  Jack- 
son's separable  speculum  was  passed  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus  exposed ;  the  mucus  mem- 
brane was  enormously  swollen,  reddened,  and  ede- 
matous,  and    in    place   streaked    with   blood.      The 


o)  ster  had  evidently  passed  down ;  the  esophagus 
had  probably  been  scratched  by  a  piece  of  shell 
which  had  set  up  the  severe  inflammation.  Treat- 
ment was  practically  confined  to  the  use  of  ice  ir- 
lernally  and  externally,  with  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphine  to  relieve  pain,  which  was  intense. 
For  several  days  the  efforts  to  swallow  were  ago- 
nizing and  it  looked  as  if  the  patient  would  starve. 
Emaciation  was  extreme.  When  her  condition 
seemed  critical,  some  improvement  in  swallowing 
was  noted  and  the  pain  disappeared  rapidly.  The 
l)atient  immediately  began  to  increase  in  weight 
and  in  about  two  weeks  was  able  to  return  to  her 
home  in  South  Carolina.  Such  a  condition  can  be 
brought  about  in  foreign  body  cases  by  the  care- 
less use  of  forceps  and  bougies,  and  the  membrane 
may  be  so  torn  that  a  fatal  issue  is  the  result  even 
after  the  object  is  removed.  Acute  inflammation 
by  its  swelling  greatly  increases  the  difficulties  of 
removing  foreign  bodies.  The  writer  has  seen  sev- 
eral cases  of  slight  acute  esophagitis  from  swallow- 
ing small  bones.  The  changes  in  the  membrane 
are  not  marked ;  there  is  usually  increased  redness 
with  or  without  some  swelling.  The  chief  com- 
paiiit  of  the  patient  is  a  painful  or  sticking  sensa- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  esophagus  which  may 
or  may  not  radiate  to  the  back.  Such  cases  always 
yield  to  ice  applications  and  cold  milk  as  diet.  The 
writer  has  seen  the  scratch  in  the  membrane  on  two 
occasions.  In  his  earlier  expjerience  he  was  in- 
clined to  subject  these  patients  to  an  examination ; 
of  late  years,  if  the  pain  is  not  severe  and  the  tem- 
perature is  not  elevated,  he  contents  himself  with 
attempts  to  find  out  from  the  patient  the  size  of  the 
bone,  and,  if  it  is  small,  he  does  not  make  an  exami- 
nation in  the  beginning.  If  the  symptoms  grow 
worse,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  esophagoscope 
is  passed  to  be  sure  that  the  foreign  body  is  not 
present. 

Strictures  of  the  esophagus.  The  safest  and  best 
treatment  of  strictures  is  through  the  esophago- 
scope. The  old  method,  which  is  still  persisted  in 
by  some,  of  forcing  stiff  bougies  through  a  stric- 
ture, is  a  dangerous  one,  because  often  the  stric- 
ture is  so  dense  that  the  bougie  can  easily  slip  away 
from  it  to  the  esophageal  wall,  and  undue  force 
here  is  liable  to  jjerforate  with  fatal  mediastinitis 
as  the  result.  In  some  cases  there  are  a  series — 
two  or  more  strictures — and,  if,  perchance,  the  stiff 
instrument  passes  through  the  first  one  safely,  there 
is  still  another  chance  for  perforation.  There  is  no 
way  of  estimating  how  many  deaths  have  been 
caused  from  the  blind  use  of  bougies.  Now  that 
esophagoscopy  is  so  safe  and  so  sure  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  benign   strictures,  it  does  look  as   if  the 
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bougie  will  be  used  in  the   future  uiils    lor  lucrcc 
nary  purposci.      The  treatment   which   has   proven 
ij;h)y   satislactorj    to  the  writer   is   that   proposed 
N  Jackwjn  in  his  l)ook  on  esophagoscopy.    In  adult> 
If    treatment    is    usually    carried    out    under    local 
■esthesia ;   in   young  children   without   anesthesia, 
iid  in  older  children  it  is  generally  necessary  to  use 
'her.     In  adults  after  the  stricture  has  been  diag- 
"scd  through  the  10-millimeter  tube,  the  smallest 
imt  bougie  is  passed   through  the  esophagoscope 
•id  the  tiny  opening  looked    for.      In   some  cases 
lis  is  difficult  to  find,  but  with  patience  and  j>er- 
tvcrance    the    search    is    successful.       The    Bunt 
■>ugie  has  two  olive  tips,  the  distal  one  measur- 
rmg  one  millimeter  in  all  six  sizes,  while  the  prox- 
imal one   gradually    increases    in   size.       The   distal 
tip  is  always  used  as  a  guide,  and  after  it  passes 
'trough  the  stricture,  force  may  safely  Ik-  exerted 
1  the  large  olive  for  dilating  pur{x)ses.     The  next 
:/e  is  then  pushed  through  and  then  the  third  size. 
'■v  this  time  an  8-millimcter  ojHrning  has  l>ecn  ob- 
'  :  this  constitutes  the  first  treatment.     In  most 
I  second  sitting  is  necessary  a  few  days  later 
•H-n  the  same  bougie-  are  used  and  immediately 
"llowrd  by  a  small  I-'rench  bougie  which  is  made  of 
l>cr  and  wax  covered  with  shellac.    The  advantage 
I  such  an  instrument  is  the  fact  that  it  can  do  no 
.irm  since  it  is  not  stiff  like  the  whalel>one  bougies. 
T)d    will   double   on    itself   Inrfore    jK-netrating    the 
wall.      It    usually    passes    through    the 
Kjjcning    with    ease.      The    stricture    i< 
■!<lrr  (iintrol  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  most 
I-    to   )>ass    the    "rftft    iKtugie    every    few    d.ny-. 
■  r  a  lime  and  then  to  u.se  a  larger  I-'rench  instni- 
!cnl       When    the    Imugic   of   sufficient    size   jia^ses 
isily,  the  patient   is   instructe<l   in   its   use   and   al- 
wed  In  go  home,  where  he  carries  out  treatment 
in   the  licgiiining ;   after  a   time   it    will 
■■.to  repeat  treatment  every  two  weeks. 
I'.ming  the  instrument  every  six  months 

•  lent  In  keep  the  stricture  of>en.     Treat- 
'■Iren  i«  the  same  except  that  the  first 

I'.unt  bougies  arc  used.     With  the  ex- 

.  oi  sfjine  |win  for  a  few  days  after  the  first 

(•nt  no  had  results  have  been  noted  in  a  num- 

'T  of  stricture  cases  treated  during  the  last    few 

••ar*      It  has   always   seemed   to  the   writer   that 

•  fures  by   forcible  divulsion  is  danger- 
■ne   cannot    tell   absolutely    how    much 

IS  Uing  us^      N'oi  long  ago  an  exf)erienced 

Cf***^'"'  '"''^   ^^^  writer  of  a  death  in  his 

r  one  week  after   the   forcible  divtiKion  of 

'  ture  near  the  cardia      No  treatment   could 

>  safer  than  that  described  above:  the  bougies  are 


all  numbered  anil  une  can  lell  exactlv  what  the 
dilutation  will  lie. 

."strictures  ol  llie  esophagus  may  be  classified  as 
traumatic,  ulcerative,  corro-ive.  tubercular,  syphil- 
iiK'.  and  malignant 

Traumatic  stricture-  are  usuall\  caused  \>\  the 
careless  or  rough  use  of  instrument-  in  the  removal 
III  foreign  liodies ;  such  cases  not  infrequently  are 
fatal  U-fiire  the  stricture  has  time  to  fonu.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  such  a  case,  he  having  had 
the  giMid  fortune  to  get  all  his  foreign  luxly  cases 
l»efore  any  effort  had  been  made  at  removal. 

l.'Icerative  strictures  are  not  uncoinmuii.  The 
writer  has  seen  two  such  ca.ses,  both  strictures  being 
near  the  cardia,  the  result  probably  of  the  so-called 
l)cptic  ulcer  of  the  esophagus,  ."^nme  year-  ago  a 
woman.  27  years  old.  was  referred  to  the  writer 
with  a  history  of  not  having  swallowed  solid  food 
for  two  years.  Her  troulile  dated  back  to  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever;  during  convalescence  she 
suffered  from  |x;riodic  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  cardia,  especially  on  eating  solid  food. 
She  noticed  that  swallowing  gradually  became  more 
difficult  until  finally  only  li(|uids  passed  into  the 
stomach.  .*>he  had  lived  on  milk  and  ice  cream  for 
two  years.  I'lider  local  anesthesia  the  10-milli- 
meter esophagoscojK.'  was  jiassed  and  the  stritcure 
located  just  above  the  cardia  ;  it  was  dilated  with 
the  Itunt  liougies,  and,  aside  fmm  soiue  pain,  the 
(laticnt  suffered  no  discomfort  In  two  weeks  she 
returned  to  her  home  in  I'irunswick,  Maryland.  She 
(lasses  a  F-rench  bougie  every  six  months  and  is 
practicallv  well.  She  wrote  the  writer  some  time 
ago  that  she  swallows  all  foorls  except  grajx-s  with- 
out diffiailtv . 

Corrosive  strictures  are  the  most  commmi  U- 
lause  of  the  frequency  with  which  children  drink 
a  soltuion  of  lye.  The  first  effect  is  a  severe  in- 
ilammation  of  the  esophagu'^.  which  gradually  heals 
with  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  the  coiuractinn 
•  if  which  gives  rise  Ifi  tin  stricture  \bout  three 
year-  .igo  the  writer  saw  a  little  Ikiv  who  drank 
Ive  when  he  wa-  only  I"'  months  oUI.  His  parent- 
tiKik  him  to  l)r  ("hevalier  Jackson,  who  examined 
him  and  ffiim<l  ulcerations  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
esophagus  He  advi-ed  exjiectanl  trcatinciit  for 
the  cure  of  the  acute  condition  and  then  the  radical 
dilatation  of  the  stricture  which  was  sure  to  ff.rm 
The  patient  gradtially  recovered  and  the  esophagus 
closed,  as  was  exi>cctc<i.  F-'or  in'inths  before  the 
writer  saw  him.  his  mother  had  to  spend  several 
hour*  <lailv  feeding  him,  since  most  of  the  milk 
was  promptly  regurgitated  He  finally  closed  en- 
tirely and  he  was  hurried  to  Baltimore  to  see  Dr. 
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J.  C.  Bloodgood,  who  referred  him  to  the  writer 
for  treatment.  Under  ether  anesthesia  the  7-milli- 
meter esophagoscope  was  passed  and  the  stricture 
located  two  inches  above  the  cardia.  There  was 
no  narrowing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus. 
The  stricture  was  quickly  dilated  and  a  small,  soft 
bougie  was  passed  immediately.  The  little  patient 
had  a  rather  severe  reaction,  but  made  a  good  re- 
covery, and  in  two  weeks  was  allowed  to  go  to  his 
home  in  West  \  irginia  to  be  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  is  a  physician. 

An  interesting  case  which  shows  how  little  eso- 
phagoscopy  is  known,  or,  if  known,  how  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  general  surgeon,  was  that  of  a  boy, 
10  years  old,  who  swallowed  lye  when  he  was  19 
montlis  old.  A  stricture  formed  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  general  surgeon,  who  passed 
bougies  for  years.  \\  hen  the  writer  saw  the  boy 
three  years  ago,  he  had  never  swallowed  solid 
food,  having  lived  all  his  life  on  milk  and  strained 
soups.  If,  perchance,  a  small  piece  of  bread  or 
rice  happened  to  reach  the  esophagus,  there  was 
immediately  a  spasm,  which  sometimes  brought  on 
convulsions,  and  a  hypodermatic  injection  of  mor- 
phine would  have  to  be  given  to  put  him  to  sleep, 
after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  drink  again.  He 
was  a  source  of  great  care  to  his  mother,  who  had 
to  strain  his  food  carefully.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  picnics  with  his  little  playmates  because 
he  could  not  eat.  Under  ether  anesthesia  the 
7-millimeter  esophagoscope  was  passed  and  the 
stricture  located  above  the  cardia.  It  was  success- 
fully dilated  and  in  a  short  time  the  boy  was  eating 
everything.  The  writer  was  interested  to  see  how 
his  stomach  would  act  after  so  long  a  diet  of 
liquids ;  from  the  first  he  had  no  trouble  with  his 
digestion.  Many  things  which  he  had  craved  dur- 
ing his  enforced  fast  were  distasteful  to  him  when 
he  tasted  them.  With  the  passage  of  the  bougie 
every  few  months,  which  he  does  himself,  he  has 
remained  well.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer 
corrosive  strictures  are  more  frequent  near  the 
cardia  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus, 
which  differs  from  the  observations  of  some  other 
men.  It  looks  as  if  strictures  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  esophagus  ought  to  be  more  common  since 
this  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lumen,  and  the 
escharotic  can  exert  its  full  effect  here. 

Tubercular  strictures.  The  writer  has  seen  one 
case  of  this  rare  condition  and  it  happened  to  be 
the  first  stricture  in  his  experience.  The  patient 
was  a  male,  44  years  old,  an  ex-prize  fighter,  who 
came  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  complaining  of 
difficulty   in   swallowing  solid    food.     Examination 


with  the  10-millimeter  esophagoscope  revealed  a 
large  ulcerating  mass  8  inches  from  the  upper  teeth 
which  looked  like  a  malignant  growth.  Since  the 
patient  had  been  a  hard  drinker  for  years,  and  no 
signs  of  syphilis  could  be  found,  a  diagnosis  of 
malignancy  was  made.  The  stricture  was  dilated 
from  time  to  time  and  the  patient  was  made  com- 
fortable for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  died.  A  month  before  his  death  he  developed 
numerous  rales  over  both  lungs.  .\t  the  autopsy 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  esophagus  was  removed 
for  more  careful  examination.  The  patient  died 
of  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Microscopic  sec- 
tions from  the  esophagus  showed  that  the  tumor 
was  tubercular  and  not  malignant.  Sp)ecimens  re- 
moved through  the  esophagoscope  would  have  made 
the  diagnosis  much  earlier.  This  case  teaches  that 
one  can  never  be  certain  of  diagnosis  through  the 
esophagoscope,  and  it  is  always  better  to  remove 
specimens  for  microscopic  examination. 

Syphilitic  strictures.  Syphilitic  lesions  in  the 
esophagus  are  rarely  seen.  Some  observers  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  never  occur.  Some  years 
ago  a  colored  woman,  25  years  old,  came  to  the 
dispensary  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  complain- 
ing of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  After  local  anesthe- 
sia she  was  examined  with  the  large  separable 
speculum.  Just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  a  large, 
reddish,  granular  mass,  resembling  an  ulcerative 
epithelioma,  was  seen.  Since  the  patient  Was  only 
25  years  old  and  had  had  her  trouble  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  a  probable  diagnosis  of  gumma 
was  made.  The  diagnosis  was  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  unmistakable  signs  of  syphilis  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  patient  was  given 
increasing  doses  of  iodide  of  potash  and  the  tumor 
gradually  disappeared.  The  patient  was  watched 
for  some  time  after  the  gumma  had  healed  and 
except  for  a  slight  narrowing  of  the  esophagus 
which  did  not  interfere  with  swallowing  there  were 
no  bad  results. 

Malignant  strictures  of  the  esophagus.  Cancer 
of  the  esophagus  forms  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  Until  the  introduction 
of  the  esophagoscope,  such  cases  were  treated  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  stomach  for  sustaining  life  as 
long  as  possible.  Thanks  to  the  tube  it  is  now 
possible  to  dilate  such  strictures  and  to  give  the 
patient  the  pleasure  of  tasting  what  he  eats.  Some 
authorities  are  opposed  to  the  dilatation  of  malig- 
nant strictures,  claimmg  that  the  growth  of  the 
cancer  is  thereby  stimulated  and  death  hastened. 
If  one  watches  such  a  patient  throughout  his  ill- 
ness, as  the  writer  has  repeatedly  done,  it  will  not 
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<•   ncccssarj-  to  refute  the  above  argument.     It  may 

■»t  be  the  best  surgery,  but  tlic  writer   feels  that 

c  has  prolonged  and  made  the  patient's  life  more 

■imfortablc  in  many   cases  by  adopting   tlie  same 

•eatmenl  as   in   benign   strictures.     Une   who  has 

en  a  poor  miserable  wretch  straggle  into  a  hos- 

ital,  unable  to  swallow  except  by  the  most  painful 

;7orts,  and  even  then  not  enough  liquid  to  sustain 

ic,  and  has  seen  him  beg   for  water  to  cool  his 

ifclud  lips,  and,  after  dilatation  through  the  eso- 

ope,   has    seen    him    swallow    liquids    easily 

■;as   heard   his   words   of   gratitude,    will   care 

ittle  about   the   increased   growth   of   the   cancer. 

.ix)d  results  are  gotten  in  all  cases  of  cancer  by 

iilating  through  the  esopiiagoscopc  or  by  using  the 

ring    method.      The    writer    has    rej^eatedly    seen 

atients  swallow  to  the  very  end  of  life  by  the  occa- 

lonal  dilatation  of  cancerous  strictures.     He  be- 

I        licves  thoroughly  in  the  treatment  and  uses  it  in 

••very  case.     Since  the  manner  of  dilatation  is  the 

.imc  as  for  benign  strictures,  no  cases  will  be  cited. 

"he  history  of  one  patient  who  was  successfully 

lilated  by   the  string   method   after  the   esophago- 

ope  had   failed  will  be  referred  to  briefly.     The 

'.Tticnt  was  a  man.  .^.^  years  old,  who  came  to  the 

•r.  -i.vt.  ri  ,ti  hospital  with  the  usual  history  of  dif- 

•ion  even  witli  litjuids.     The  esophag- 

•1-     vcd    a    malignant    growth    aljout    three 

iirhes  above  the  cardia.  .\ftcr  a  long  search  the 
'ricturc  was  found,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
I  late  it.  .\ftcr  several  attempts  at  dilatation  had 
<-cn  made,  the  patient  was  given  three  yards  of 
ilk  with  instructions  to  swallow  it.    With  the  small 

" ■  "lilk  that  was  passing  through  the  stric- 

in  a  few  days  was  reduced  to  a  yard. 

l)Ougie  svas  now  threaded  on  tin-  silk, 

tip  ln-ing  used.     Since  the   silk  acted 

one  could    feel   comparatively   safe   in 

orcc  to  push  the  \yjug\c  through,  which 

i  -argcr  tips  were  then  tlireaded  on  the 

operation    rejK-atcd   until    the   patient 

.V  liquids  easily.     After  this  start  there 

■hie  in   passing   from   time   to   time   a 

ie  which  kept  the  stricture  open  until 

icd.     The  writer  is  convinced  that  any 

be  dilated  successfully  by  one  of  the 

I         1  ds.  which,   when  used   profKrrly.   will 

^-i-trostomy  in  c\'ery  case.     In  cancerous 

ic  latter  procedure  may  be  preferable,  since 

finds  it5  way  into  the  stomach  in  every  case 

■  bougie  being  flexible  always   follows  the 

K      in  such  a  procedure  there  can  be  no  danger 

f  making  a  fal.<ie  pas<^tge  into  the  mediastinum  as 

"iRht  possibly  happen  with  a  stifT  instrument.     In 


cancer  which  is  ulcerating  the  walls  of  the  csopha- 
gxis  are  already  weakened,  and  one  must  proceed 
with  caution. 

Dift'rtiiuluiii  of  till-  tsochayus.  This  condition 
i.-<  rare  and  is  difficult  to  diagnose.  Some  time  ago 
a  man.  54  years  old,  was  referred  to  the  writer 
with  the  history  of  trouble  in  deglutition  of  five 
years'  duration.  His  trouble  was  peculiar  in  that 
food  which  had  been  swallowed  twenty- four  hours 
before  would  come  up  entirely  undigested  and  al- 
most in  its  original  state.  The  continuous  lack  of 
noitrishmeiu  i)ulled  him  down  from  a  strong  healthy 
man  to  a  mere  shadow.  .\t  times  pain  was  severe, 
liefore  the  examination  he  was  given  morphine  and 
hyoscine  hyi)odermically.  The  esophagosco[K>  was 
easily  passed  and  nothing  abnormal  found  until  the 
region  oi  the  cardia  was  reached.  I  lere  two  dis- 
tinct openings  were  seen,  one  of  which  to  the  left 
led  into  a  fHJcket  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
which  was  filled  with  milk  and  undigested  food. 
-After  pumping  the  pocket  out  tlic  mucus  mem- 
brane could  he  seen.  To  the  right  the  tube  entered 
the  cardia  and  passed  into  the  stomach,  the  nnicus 
membrane  of  which  was  easily  recognized.  To 
enter  the  diverticulum  the  upper  end  of  the  eso- 
phagoscopc  had  to  be  carried  far  ti>  right.  When 
the  pocket  was  emptied,  the  walls  immediately  col- 
lapsed so  that  the  opening  was  difficult  to  tind.  T^xv 
patient  was  so  weak  that  no  surgical  tre.itment  was 
adviseil. 

Eso{>hagismus.  In  nervous  spasm  of  the  esopha- 
gus causing  inability  to  swallow,  the  diagnosis  is 
easily  made  by  passing  the  esophagoscope  under 
deep  general  anesthesia.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis 
can  he  made  by  giving  hyoscine  and  morphine  hy- 
podermically,  which,  by  rela.xing  the  muscles,  allows 
the  tube  to  j)ass.  .\  patient  seen  some  time  ago 
lomplained  that  he  could  not  swallow  at  times. 
.\fter  he  would  masticate  his  footl  and,  on  attemjit- 
ing  to  swallow,  would  become  black  in  the  face 
and  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  table  to  re 
lieve  himself  of  the  bolus  of  fooil.  lie  w,i.s  ;i 
yotmg  man  and  could  do  his  work  without  trouble 
The  f|ueer  attacks  at  the  table  alarmed  iiis  family 
Hyoscine  and  morphine  hypodermically  and  alypiii 
locally  caused  relaxation  of  the  muscles  so  that  the 
esoj)hagoscopc  was  easily  jjassed.  Nothing  abnor- 
mal was  foimd ;  the  patient  was  given  anlispas- 
nifxlics  and  a  French  bougie  was  passed  a  few  limes 
and  left  in  ff)r  sotne  mimilcs  so  as  to  make  the  pro- 
cedure as  <lisagreeable  as  (lossible.  The  atlackf 
fl^adually  disapi)earrd  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
patient  was  entirely  well 

Cardiosf>asm.     This   is   an   cxaggeralcl    form   of 
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esuphagisnuis  which  is  much  more  serious  because 
in  many  cases  treatment  seems  to  do  little  or  no 
good  and  the  patient  is  reduced  to  extreme  weak- 
ness from  lack  of  nourishment.  The  diagonsis  is 
made  by  passing  the  esophagoscope  under  deep 
general  anesthesia,  which  relaxes  the  spasm  and 
allows  the  tube  to  slip  easily  into  the  stomach.  The 
condition  simulates  an  organic  stricture  in  that 
soft  stomach  tubes  and  bougies  fail  to  reach  the 
stomach.  Unfortunately,  treatment  does  not  seem 
to  accomplish  much.  Plummer  has  devised  a  dila- 
tor which  is  placed  in  the  cardia  as  a  flat  bag. 
When  water  is  pumped  into  the  bag,  it  swells  and 
so  dilates,  but  the  dilatation  is  not  often  perma- 
nent. The  patient  promptly  relapses  and  the  dilata- 
tion has  to  be  repeated.  Some  weeks  ago  a  man 
came  to  the  University  Hospital  with  the  history  of 
having  swallowed  almost  nothing  for  three  weeks. 
He  had  had  trouble  for  a  long  time ;  there  were 
times  when  he  could  swallow  with  little  difficulty. 
But  for  three  weeks  he  had  vomited  constantly. 
Repeated  attempts  to  pass  a  stomach  tube  had 
failed.  Under  ether  anesthesia  the  esophagoscope 
was  passed  and  the  walls  of  the  esophagus  exam- 
ined without  finding  anything  abnormal.  The  tube 
was  then  passed  into  the  stomach  without  difficulty, 
thus  making  the  diagnosis  of  cardiospasm.  Under 
this  heading  the  writer  wishes  to  speak  of  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  and  hyoscine  as  an 
anesthetic  in  esophageal  work.  If  given  in  the 
dose  of  morphine  (1/8  gr.)  and  hyoscine  (1/200 
gr.)  an  hour  and  repeated  half  hour  before  the  ex- 
amination, it  acts  as  a  reliable  anesthetic  in  most 
cases,  so  that  practically  no  local  anesthetic  has  to 
be  used.  Some  laryngologists  oppose  its  use ;  in 
the  writer's  cases  it  has  acted  as  a  safe  and  reliable 
anesthetic. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus.  In  the  enthu- 
siasm over  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  through 
the  esophagoscope,  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  use- 
fulness of  the  instrument  in  other  conditions.  For 
this  reason  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  treat- 
ment of  other  conditions  at  some  length  would  not 
be  amiss  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  spectacular  in  the  entire  domain  of 
medicine  than  the  quick  and  skilful  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  from  the  esophagus  or  bronchi 
through  the  tube.  On  the  contrary  there  is  nothing 
more  humiliating  than  to  see  one  attempt  to  re- 
move a  foreign  body  without  some  previous  experi- 
ence in  tube  work.  It  therefore  behooves  everyone 
to  practice  sufficiently  on  the  dummy  and  on  ani- 
mals before  attempting  the  work  on  the  human 
being.     In    a    conversation    with    a    leading    local 


laryngologist,  the  writer  was  told  that  a  friend  had 
borrowed  his  tubes  to  practice  on  a  patient  whom 
he  had  the  resident  physician  keep  asleep  two 
hours  while  he  blundered  about  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  result  was  that  the  resident  had  to  sit 
by  the  patient  all  night  and  stimulate  him  often  for 
fear  that  he  would  die.  Such  things  are  deplorable. 
but  will  continue  to  happen  until  laryngologist- 
realize  that  thir,  work  requires  more  practice  than 
any  other  branch  of  medicine  if  one  would  learn 
to  do  it  well.  Such  incidents  bring  the  method 
into  disrepute  and  delay  its  recognition  by  the  gen- 
eral profession.  There  is  no  work  capable  of  doing 
s(j  much  good  if  well  done,  and  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  if  badly  done. 

.Kt  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  repetition  ilie 
writer  wishes  to  bring  out  some  points  which  have 
been  mentioned  above  in  order  to  emphasize  them 
as  being  very  important  to  all  beginners  in  esopha- 
goscopy.  These  points  are  taken  from  an  article 
on  "The  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the 
Upper  End  of  the  Esophagus,"  which  was  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Oto-Laryngology  in  August,  1912,  and  which 
attracted  much  attention  because  the  writer  advo- 
cated a  position  of  the  head  radically  different  from 
all  other  positions  of  the  head  used  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe'.  The  article  in  substance  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  upper  end  of  the  esophagus  is  that  part 
included  betw-een  the  clavicle  below  and  the  cricoid 
cartilage  above.  In  this  area  foreign  bodies 
usually  lodge  because  at  these  points  the  esophagus 
is  narrowest.  It  may  be  said  that  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  is  practically  limited  to  this  area, 
meaning  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  For- 
eign bodies,  especially  if  flat,  lodge  in  the  esophagus 
with  edges  transverse ;  as  a  rule  they  are  located 
back  of  the  middle  line,  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  an  ordinary  esophagoscope  sometimes 
slips  over  the  anterior  plane  and  the  entire  esopha- 
gus is  examined  without  finding  the  object.  Such 
cases  have  been  reported  by  skilled  operators.  The 
method  of  throwing  the  head  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  thus  causing  tense  muscles,  probably  has 
something  to  do  with  not  finding  the  foreign  body 
at  once.  The  writer  long  ago  discarded  extension 
of  the  head  in  examining  the  upper  end  of  the 
esophagus.  He  is  convinced  that  relaxation  of  the 
muscle  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  examina- 
tion, and  this  can  be  obtained  only  with  the  pa- 
tient's head  practically  straight  on  the  table.  The 
elasticity  of  the  tissues  allows  great  freedom  of 
movement  and,  by  manipulation  of  the  instrument, 
the  right  angle  of  the  throat  become  straight.     It  is 
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lien  easy  to  seize  the  foreign  body  and  remove  it. 
•lie  who  has  tried  extension  of  the  head  with  its 
nany  difficulties  and  then  turns  to  the  straight  po- 
ition   will   immediately   perceive  the  many  advan- 
i;ies  of  the  latter  position.      There  are  operators 
ho  are  skilled  in  e.vtension,  but  they  have  become 
■  p  by  long  e.xiK-rience. 
Methods   of  cA'iJtniHing   the   esophagus.      1.  E.\- 
iision.     This  method  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
•vrfeclion  through  tlie  work  of  Dr.  Chevalier  jack- 
in  and   Dr.    I     W.   I5oyce,   wlio  have  developed  a 
ncthod  of  holding  the  head  known  as  the  "Hoyce 
"isition."     Jackson   emphasizes    the    fact    that    the 
cad  must  be  held  just  right,  which  necessitates  a 
r  linird   assistant.      In    this   method    the    head    and 
loulders  arc  pulled  over  the  end  of  the  table  and 
held  by  an  assistant.     The  objections  to  extension 
are  the  tenseness  of  the  neck  muscles,  which  must 
•f  overcome  by  pulling,  and  the  position  of  the  in- 
•rnment,  which  must  be  sus|)ended  in  the  air  with 
'  and  which  cannot  Ik*  long  held  because 
on  the  forearm      I*"or  these  reasons  a 
;iil>lt.r    liicthod    is    to    be    preferred.     2.   Flexion 
i  iiis  method  was  worked  out  by  Dr.  II.  I'.  Mosiier 
in    1908.      Under   general   anesthesia    the    patient's 
head  b  turned  to  the  left  until  the  cheek  almost 
luchcs  the  pbne  of  the  table  and  then  flexed  on  the 
!<"«(.     The  operator  sits  at  the  left  facing  the  head 
<s  a  sjK'cial  spatula   between   the  left 
ii.    The  tongue  is  pushed  to  the  up|xi- 
the  cricoid  cartilage  lifted,  which  ex 
-er  end  of  the  es^jphagus  to  the  clavicle 
So  far  a.s  tlie  writer  knows  this  method  caimut  be 
used  without  general  anesthesia,  which  exposes  the 
patient  to  unneces.sary  risk.     This  objection   doe^^ 
not  apply  to  extension  in  which  the  patient's  hcail 
m  be  forcibly  held  over  the  end  of  the  table      It 
Jnwcvrr.  more  difficult  to  hold  the  hea<l  than  in 
vhich  will  now  \k  described.     .Ml  that 
i  above  applies  to  chihlrcn.  since  a  sat- 
lactory  examination  can  nearly  always  be  made 
1  adults  under  local  anesthesia,  with  the  patient 
I'ting.     3.  Straight  position.     Tliis  position  of  the 
A'l  i^  flic  same  as  the  straight  p<->sition  of  direct 
which  the  writer  worked  out  in  1908. 
"d  the  head  lies  straight  nn  the  table 
'1  children  up  to  6  years  of  age  no  anesthetic  is 
!>ed.    Cocaine  is  dangerous  in  children,  and  since 
the  mefho<l  is  designed  to  make  csophagoscopy  sim- 
ple and  practically   free   from  danger,  ether  is  not 
f^.    Only  in  rare  cases  is  a  general  anesthetic  nec- 
-^■iry  and  almost  never  in  children.    The  little  pa- 
•  nt.  securely  pinned  in  a  sheet,  is  placed  on  the 
ihir     The  head  is  held  by  an  assistant  while  the 


anns  and  legs  are  attended  to  by  nurses.  Jackson's 
old  child  spcciihim  is  introduced  between  tlie  in 
cisur  teeth  and  pusiied  rai)idly  down  behind  the 
larynx,  which  is  gently  lifted,  exix>sing  the  upper 
end  of  the  esophagus.  The  instrument  may  be 
pushed  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  if  desired.  Since 
the  speculum  has  a  diameter  greater  than  the  aver- 
age esophagoscope,  used  in  children,  one  sees  bet 
ter  ihnjiigh  it.  llecause  of  the  relaxed  iiuiscle>  and 
the  position  of  the  instrument  downward  ami 
slightly  backward,  thus  exposing  the  posterior  part 
of  the  esophagus,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tni>> 
a  foreign  body.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  i)re 
ler  Brunings'  electroscope,  the  writer  has  had  lube^ 
Miaile  by  Mueller  and  Co.  which  expose  the  upix-r 
end  of  the  esophagus  satisfactorily.  For  tiiis 
method  no  special  assistants  arc  required.  I'.so- 
phagoscopy  can  t>e  done  anywhere  because  the  op- 
enilor  needs  only  nurses  to  hold  the  head  and  arms 
I'ron)  the  writer's  experience  he  believes  all  for 
eign  bodies  can  be  removed  throuf;h  the  esophago 
sco[x:. 

To  illustrate  the  improved  technic  in  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  a  few  cases  will  be  cited.  .Some 
years  ago  when  the  writer  w;is  following  method^ 
suggested  by  oilier  operators,  a  little  girl  \\as 
lirought  to  St.  Jo.seph's  Hospital  with  the  historv 
'if  having  >\\ allowed  a  lead  disc  the  >ize  of  a  five 
cent  piece.  She  [)irked  the  tlisc  up  from  the  pave 
nient.  The  .i-ray  siiowed  the  foreign  body  at  tin- 
cricfiid  cartilage.  Fther  was  a<lministered  and 
Jackson's  small  speculum  introduced  with  the  head 
over  the  end  of  the  table.  The  foreign  body  was 
-lucessfully  removed.  This  was  one  of  the  writer's 
first  cases  and  is  cite<l  for  the  purpf)se  of  conii)ari 
-on  with  the  iniprovcl  technic  which  he  uses  now. 

In  February,  1912,  a  little  girl,  2  \e.irs  olil,  was 
referred  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll,  with  the  his- 
tory of  having  swallowed  a  live-cent  jiiece  one  week 
previously.  .She  could  swallow  lii|uid  nourishment 
only.  The  .f-ray  picture  sliowe<l  the  coin  at  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  |)atient  was  taken  to  St,  Jo- 
seph's Hos[)ital  for  (jjK'ration.  That  afternoon  she 
was  pinned  in  a  sheet  and  placed  on  the  table  with 
the  head  straight  and  held  by  a  nurse.  No  anes- 
thetic was  used.  The  small,  short  tube  was  passc<l 
l)etween  the  incisor  teeth  and  [lUshcd  rapidly  flown 
behind  the  larynx,  which  was  lilted,  and  the  uf)per 
end  of  the  esophagus  exp'isefl  to  view.  The  for- 
eign body  was  immediately  seen  just  below  the  cri 
coid  cartilage  and  somewhat  back  of  the  middle  linr 
with  the  edges  transverse.  I'.runincs'  exteiisibh- 
forceps  were  introduced  thmufjh  the  tube,  the  coin 
seized  and  promptly  removed.     The  entire  prf>ced- 
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urc  did  not  take  two  minutes.  The  child  did  not 
have  time  to  cry  and  left  the  table  unhurt.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  mucus  membrane. 
In  September,  1912,  the  writer  was  asked  by  a 
physician  to  see  his  little  daughter,  who.  a  week 
previously,  had  swallowed  a  penny.  The  father, 
thinking  that  the  foreign  body  would  pass  through, 
paid  no  special  attention  to  the  incident  until  the 
mother  noticed  that  the  little  patient  was  having 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  that  she  would  awake 
several  times  at  night  fretting  with  pain  in  her 
throat.  He  then  had  x-ray  pictures  made,  which 
showed  a  shadow  at  about  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra or  at  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagus.  The 
patient  was  taken  to  the  University  Hospital,  where 
she  was  immediately  prepared  for  operation.  The 
preparation  in  these  cases  is  very  simple.  The  pa- 
tient is  taken  to  the  operating  room  in  her  street 
clothes  and  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  is  securely 
pinned  so  as  to  reduce  movements  of  the  arms  and 
legs  to  a  minimum.  She  is  then  placed  on  the  table 
with  the  head  straight  and  not  over  the  end  of  the 
table.  An  assistant  holds  the  head  while  the  arms 
and  legs  are  attended  to  by  nurses.  No  anesthetic 
is  used ;  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, since  cocaine  is  dangerous  and  ether  is  un- 
necessary, except  possibly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  foreign  body  has  sharp  edges  or  happens  to  be 
a.  pin.  The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table  as  above 
•described  with  the  head  held  straight.  The  writer's 
modification  of  Jackson's  child  laryngoscope  was 
passed ;  this  tube  measures  17  centimeters  in  length 
and  10-millimeters  in  the  inside  diameter.  When 
the  larjnx  was  reached  the  spatula  end  of  the  tube 
was  hooked  around  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which 
was  easily  raised,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  esopha- 
gus exposed.  The  penny  was  immediately  seen 
lying  posterior  to  the  middle  line  with  the  edges 
transverse.  Forceps  were  introduced  through  the 
tube,  the  coin  seized  and  removed.  The  entire  pro- 
cedure took  about  two  minutes.  The  little  patient 
was  not  hurt,  the  membrane  was  not  injured,  and 
ten  minutes  after  the  operation  she  was  taken  home 
in  her  father's  automobile.  She  made  an  unevent- 
ful recovery.  This  case  has  been  described  in  de- 
tail to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  straight  position 
of  the  head  and  the  advantage  of  using  a  short  in- 
strument in  upper  esophagoscopy. 

A  short  time  ago  a  boy,  14  months  old.  was 
brought  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  with  the  his- 
tory of  having  swallowed  a  piece  of  St.  John's  bread 
that  morning.  A  physician  was  called,  who  re- 
sorted to  the  usual  procedure  of  putting  his  finger 
in   the  child's  throat  to  remove  the   foreign  body, 


with  the  almost  invariable  result  of  pushing  it  fur- 
ther down  into  the  introitus  esophagi.  Right  here 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  such  a 
procedure,  especially  if  the  foreign  body  is  a  pin 
nr  has  sharp  edges.  The  writer  knows  of  one  case 
in  which  the  physician  pushed  an  open  safety  pin 
so  far  down  in  the  esophagus  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  with  the  short  tube.  Fortunately,  it  did  no 
harm,  but  it  might  have  resulted  seriously.  The 
boy  had  not  been  able  to  nurse  all  day.  He  was 
pinned  in  a  sheet  and  placed  on  the  table  with  the 
head  straight.  The  writer's  tube,  attached  to  Brun- 
ings"  electroscope,  was  introduced  and  the  foreign 
body  was  located  with  difficulty.  While  the  electro- 
scope gives  a  good  light,  the  writer  prefers  the 
Jackson  tube  for  exposing  the  upper  end  of  the 
esophagus  because  it  is  more  easily  handled.  The 
foreign  body  was  so  tightly  wedged  in  the  esopha- 
gus that  only  by  using  considerable  force  with 
Pfau's  forceps  could  it  be  dislodged  and  removed. 
The  stem  end  of  the  object  went  down  first. 

In  December.  1912,  a  child,  8  months  old,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  writer  with  the  history  of  having 
swallowed  a  safety  pin.  The  patient  was  examined 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  with  the  head  straight 
on  the  table.  The  small  tube  was  passed  and  the 
pin  immediately  came  into  view  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  esophagus,  with  the  point  open  and  to  the  left, 
sticking  in  the  wall  of  the  esophagus.  Instead  of 
closing  the  pin,  the  writer  tried  what  he  tliinks  is 
a  simple  method  of  removing  it.  With  the  forceps 
the  point  was  detached  from  the  wall  and  pulled  up 
into  the  tube,  \vhich  w-as  then  carried  as  far  to  the 
left  as  possible ;  careful  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ments caused  the  body  of  the  pin  to  slide  along  the 
right  wall  of  the  esophagus  until  it  passed  the  in- 
troitus, when  all  the  instruments  were  quickly  re- 
moved. The  removal  was  successful  and  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  method  will  work  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Practically  the  only  danger 
of  injury  to  the  espohageal  wall  is  froin  the  point 
of  the  pin ;  since  the  body  is  comparatively  smooth, 
careful  manipulation  of  it  will  withdraw  it  in 
safety. 

An  interesting  case  which  shows  how  some  for- 
eign bodies  will  remove  themselves  in  spite  of  the 
esophagoscope  was  that  of  a  child,  6  months  old. 
who,  according  to  the  mother's  story,  was  supposed 
to  have  swallowed  a  safety  pin.  The  history  was 
that  the  mother  had  a  safety  pin  sticking  in  her 
dress  with  the  child's  head  over  her  shoulder.  Sud- 
denly the  child  choked  and  coughed,  and  when  the 
mother  looked  for  the  pin  it  was  gone.  She  natu- 
rally concluded  that  the  child  had  gotten  the  pin 
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iij  swallowed    it.     The    family   phv.^ician   ran   his 

;:iger  down  the  throat  and  tliought  he  felt  tlie  i>in, 

but  was  not  at  all  sure  of  it.     \\  ith  this  indefinite 

history,  the  |>atieiit  was  brought  t">  the  writer.     The 

lid  was  breathing  well  and  seemed  in  goo<l  condi- 

'II,  bO  it  was  decided  to  make  an  e.vaminatinn  nf 

c  u(>per  end  of  the  esophagus,   since  the  pin.   if 

■cscnt,   would  most   likely  be  there.     »  )ii   passing 

L-  tube  with  the  head  straight  nothing;  vva>  fijiind. 

iic  motlier  was  advised  to  have  an  .r-ra\    i)icture 

ide  the  ne.xt  moniing  and.  if  the  pin  was  fr)Und. 

bring  the  child  Iwck  for  removal.     <  )n  returning 

■ine  she  hjoked  on  the  Aodt  and  found  a  jiiii  which 

■■'■  felt  sure  was  the  one  the  child  was  supixjsed 

Kavc  swallowed.      .Vs  a   result  the   picture   was 

■I  taken.     The  child  seemed  jHrrfectly  well ;  a  few 

ivs  later   the  mother   found   the  <j]»en   s;ifety   pin 

;-king  out  of  the  anu'>.     It  wa^  removed  without 

•riculty.     Tlie  child  apparently  was  at  no  time  af- 

tcd   in  the  slightest    by    the  passage  i>f  the  pin 

rough  the  Ujdy.     I'.efore  the  ii^-e  of  the  e.si>])h;igo- 

■if>e,  the   writer  saw  a  child.    17   weeks  old,   who 

.1  swallowed  a  good  sized  button  with  a  pin  on 

■   back  of  it  which  was  passed  eleven  weeks  later 

!thout  injury  to  the  child. 

\ll  foreign  Ixnlics  in  adult>  have  been  removed 

the  writer  with  the  patients  in  the  sitting  posi- 

•t   "r^.t.-^   !'>cal  anesthesia.     .\   uni(|ue  case   was 

!  lady.  67  years  old,  who  had  swallow  cd 

■..  ■ .   of  ham  without  masticating  it.     W'hi-n 

.'•out  the  size  of  the  ham.  siie  said   it   w.is 

"r  of  the  end  of  her  index  linger.     .\ 

called  and  he  insisted  there  was  nnth- 

i  1  UK  »s.,phagus  because  he  had  [)a>sed  a  -lom- 

^1  tube  into  the  stomach.     .\s  the  patient  was  un- 

' -'Iriw.  another  physician   was  c.nlled   in. 

her     to    the     F'resbyterian     llixijilal, 

;>er  end  of  the  esopliagiis  was  r\am- 

sthesia.   Jacks*jn's  Urge  siH-cuhun  was 

■'ic   upper  en«l  of   the  esoiihagtis 

•  <"e  of  ham  could  Ik*  seen     There 

:  '  iiitv   in   removing   it   becaiisi-  every 

ispcd  with  forceps  only  a  s  nail  jiicce 

Finally  after  45  minutes'  work  the 

~  clcare«1  out.     The  i«atient  swallowed 

vith    the  exception    of    a    bronchitis 

it>out  a  week,  she  made  a  g<irxl  recov- 

other  foreign  bodies  wore  pieces  of 

t  of  false  teeth.     In  the  last  case  the 

•  ••I  to  another  hospital  and  was  assured 

re  was  nothing  in   the  esoj.hagus.   though 

iifficulty  in  swallowing.     In  removing  liones 

rp  edges  one  must  be  careful  to  so  manipu- 

r:  r  object  that  the  sharp  edges  will  not  lacerate 

wall  of  the  esophagus.     This    can    usually  he 


done  by  coaxing  the  foreign  body  out  rather  than 
by  using  force.  In  the  case  of  rubber  plato 
which  arc  tightly  wedged  in  the  esophagus,  it  is  l)ei 
ter  to  try  to  cut  them  up  than  to  attempt  to  pull 
them  out  by  main  force,  which  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
sult in  injury  of  the  wall.  W  ith  patience  and  perse- 
verence  most  foreign  botlies  can  be  removed  witl\ 
forceps. 

Symptomalolo<iy  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  esoplt- 
lujus.  The  symptoms  of  foreign  Iwdies  in  the 
esophagus  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  object 
Thus,  if  the  foreign  Ixwly  be  small  and  smooth  there 
may  |je  no  alarming  symjitoins  and  in  children  the 
accident  may  only  be  discovered  afterwards  from 
the  fact  that  the  child  has  some  trouble  swallowing 
solid  food.  If  the  objea  is  large  there  is  always 
more  or  less  etTort  to  exi>el  it  and,  failing  in  this, 
the  muscular  etTort  may  l(jrce  the  foreign  bods 
ilown  into  the  stomach.  In  some  cases  it  may  Ix- 
come  impacted  further  dow  n  in  the  esophagus.  1  i 
the  object  is  particularly  large  there  may  be  a  spasm 
of  the  glottis  with  dyspniK;a.  cyanosis  and  ojllapse 
due  primarily  t<j  irritation  of  the  su])crior  laryngeal 
nerve.  Irritation  of  that  portion  of  esophagus  op- 
IKJsite  the  larynx  gives  rise  to  these  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  collajjse  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  cause 
death,  though  this  is  rare.  The  symptoms  usually 
continue  in  a  milder  fonn  or  entirely  subside.  Im 
pactifin  generally  occurs  at  one  of  four  jxiints  which 
are  the  narrowest  points  in  the  esophagus,  viz.:  .^l 
the  upi)er  end  of  the  esophagus,  the  introitus  esoph 
agi  at  the  sixth  cervical  intervertebral  cartilage ;  ai 
the  level  of  the  clavicle;  ofi[>osite  the  fourth  dors;iI 
\erteiira  behind  the  .ircli  oi  the  aorta  and  at  the 
[Mjint  where  the  esophagus  is  crossed  by  the  left 
bronchus :  at  the  termination  where  it  passes 
through  the  diajihragin  I-Voni  f«jssible  anomalou> 
construction  of  the  esojihagus  other  jKiints  of  con- 
striction may  exist.  Mchnert  having  <lescribed 
thirteen  such.  Foreign  Iwdies  are  nearly  always 
Iodgc<l  at  the  upinrr  end  of  the  esophagus  which 
makes  their  removal  comparatively  easy.  If  a  for- 
eign body  becomes  impacted,  it  usually  remains  in 
that  particular  position  from  the  muscular  con- 
traction and  swelling  of  the  membrane:  the  higher 
up  the  impaction,  the  more  mark<(l  the  symptoms 
as  a  rule  and  the  more  rajiid  their  onset.  In  manv 
cases  there  arc  no  symptoms  for  a  long  time  except 
the  slight  difTicuIty  in  swallowing.  When  im|>action 
comes  on  the  symptoms  arc  pain,  dysphagia,  regur- 
gitation, nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  cough,  hoarse 
ncss  and  possibly  hemorrhage;  all  thc^c  are  not,  a^ 
a  nile.  observed  but  some  arc  always  present.  In 
children  impaction  high  up  presents  a  clinical  pic- 
ture which  is  almost  diagnostic.     The  head  is  held 
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Stiff  to  the  right  or  left,  saHva  dribbles  out  of  the 
i)l)en  month,  dysphagia  is  immediate  and  increasing 
and  regurgitation  is  pronounced.  These  symittoms 
are  particularly  of  sharp  foreign  bodies.  With 
smooth  objects  the  symptoms  usually  come  un  later 
when  ulceration  caused  by  prolonged  pressure  ap- 
pears ;  pain  is  the  predominant  symptom  increased 
on  swallowing  and  tenderness  can  always  be  elicited 
by  pressure  on  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front  or  at 
the  sides.  If  there  is  impaction  at  the  aortic  ct)n- 
striction  symptoms  are  usually  mild  l)ecause  the  tis- 
sues here  are  more  or  less  yielding.  Dysphagia  is 
not  extreme  and  pain  is  nearly  always  slight  and  is 
referred  to  the  region  between  the  scapulae.  L  ough 
is  early  and  persistent.  Objects  in  this  location  may 
remain  a  long  time  without  causing  serious  trou- 
ble, but  there  is  always  danger  of  ulceration 
through  into  the  aorta  with  sudden  death.  Bron- 
ner  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  who.  at  the  age  of 
."■  years,  swallowed  a  coin,  bluids  easily  passed 
into  the  stomach,  while  solid  food  was  swallowed 
with  difficult}.  For  twenty-two  months  the  symp- 
toms were  occasional  paroxysmal  cough,  hoarse- 
ness and  attacks  of  pain  referred  to  the  abdoinen. 
An  .r-ray  picture  showed  the  coin  at  the  level  of  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra  or  opposite  the  aorta,  b'uller- 
ton  saw  a  case  in  which  a  coin  was  impacted  in  this 
location  for  seven  months ;  there  were  no  symptoms 
until  three  weeks  before  reinoval.  Jalaguier  re- 
moved a  coin  from  a  child,  4  years  old,  which  had 
been  swallowed  when  the  child  was  16  months  old. 
In  Halstead"s  case  a  child,  5  years  old,  had  suf- 
fered from  vomiting,  regurgitation  and  attacks  of 
abdominal  pain  since  infancy.  The  .t--ray  picture 
showed  a  coin  impacted  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  which  had  been  there  for  four  and  a  half 
years.  Impaction  at  the  diaphragmatic  constric- 
tion is  very  rare:  symptoms  aie  usually  persistent 
and  severe.  Hiccough  is  persistent  from  the  be- 
ginning: vomiting  and  pain  are  common. 

Diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  csoplmgns. 
In  many  cases,  even  when  the  foreign  body  is 
small,  a  definite  history  can  be  obtained  and  the 
diagnosis  is  simple,  though  no  syinptoins  are  pres- 
ent. Children  are  constantly  putting  things  in  their 
mouths  and  often  the  mother  or  the  nurse  is  pres- 
ent and  almost  sees  the  object  slip  down  the  throat. 
In  nearly  every  case  there  is  some  reflex  symptom. 
such  as  coughing,  choking  or  gagging,  as  the  object 
passes  down.  In  those  cases  where  the  child  is 
away  from  home  or  no  one  happens  to  be  present 
when  the  accident  occurs,  the  primary  symptoms 
may  subside  quickly,  the  object  becomes  fixed  in  the 
esophagus  and  nothing  is  suspected  until  the  child 
begins  to  have  trouble  in  swallowing.     At  this  stage 


an  .f-ray  picture  may  clear  the  diagnosis  if  the  for- 
eign body  will  cast  a  shadow,  but  if  not,  an  exam- 
ination with  tlie  esophagoscope,  which  is  a  very 
simple  procedure  in  a  child,  will  always  make  the 
diagnosis  between  foreign  body  and  congenital  or 
ac(|uired  stricture.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  a  foreign  body,  an  .i-ray  pic- 
ture has  developed  the  fact  that  both  a  stricture 
and  a  foreign  body  were  present,  the  latter  lying 
above  the  former.  In  all  the  cases,  seen  by  the 
writer  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  diagnosis  was 
easily  made  from  the  history,  which  was  definite  as 
to  the  swallowing  of  a  foreign  body.  When  the 
primary  symptoms  subside  and  no  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  exists,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane swells  around  the  object  and  protects  it,  as 
it  were,  sometimes  for  months  or  even  years, 
."sooner  or  later,  however,  certain  symptoms  arise 
which  point  to  the  presence  of  the  object  and  they 
may  appear  when  it  is  too  late  to  save  life.  In  one 
case  the  only  symptom  was  the  sudden  rupture  of 
the  aorta ;  the  autopsy  showed  as  the  cause  of  death 
a  foreign  body  in  the  esophagus  which  had  ulcer- 
ated through  into  the  aorta.  The  edema  surround- 
ing the  object  inay  go  on  to  ulceration  into  the 
mediastinum,  the  trachea,  the  pleura  or  the  peri- 
cardium, provided  the  foreign  body  is  in  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus.  In  any  part  of 
the  esophagus  an  acute  inflammation  may  form  in 
or  around  the  tube  with  or  without  abscess  which 
gives  rise  to  severe  symptoms,  as  intense  pain, 
referred  to  the  neck  and  chest,  chills,  fever,  vomit- 
ing and  dysphagia.  Abscess  in  the  upjjer  part  of 
the  esophagtis  is  usually  accompanied  by  swelling 
of  the  neck.  Rosenthal  had  a  case  of  a  boy  in 
whom  a  piece  of  bone,  impacted  in  the  esophagtis. 
perforated  the  wall  and  into  the  pleura  causing 
pneumo-thorax.  In  another  remarkable  case  a 
stud-button,  impacted  in  tlie  esophagus  of  a  child,  7 
months  old.  caused  consolidation  of  the  right  lung, 
perforation  of  the  trachea  an  inch  above  the  bifiur- 
cation  and  pus  in  the  bronchi  and  esophagus.  Hem- 
orrhage may  be  the  first  symptom  of  an  ulceration 
which  has  progressed  rapidly  and  insidiously:  it 
has  been  known  to  occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day. 
Tn  a  case  reported  by  Ileaton,  hemorrhage  occurred 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  impaction  of  a  disc  whistle 
in  the  esophagtis.  Hawley  saw  a  case  which  re- 
sulted fatally  after  three  hemorrhages  from  the 
esophagus  of  a  boy,  4  years  old  :  the  autopsy  showed 
a  coin  impacted  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  On  each  side  corresponding  to  the 
edges  of  the  coin  were  deep  ulcers,  the  left  one 
communicating  with  the  descending  aorta.  The 
foreign  bodv  had  been  in  the  esophagus  six  months. 
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'ii  a  case  rci>ortfd  by   Rollcstoii  and  W'hipham.  a 

.  ;rl,  3  years  old,  died  of  tubercular  i  ?)  peritonitis 

liter  an  illness  of  three  months.      The  autop>y  re- 

'■aled  a  headless  pin,   four  and   ilirce-i|iiarters  in- 

les  long,  resembling  a  hat-|iin,  m  the  esophagus 
■  itli  two  and  a  half  inches  of  tiie  |Kjiuted  end  pro- 
jecting upward  and  jjcrforating  the  wall  on  the  right 
just  above  the  diaphragm,  while  the  nther  end  had 
also  (KTforaled  the  esophageal  w.iil,  ]>ierced  tlic 
diapliragin  and  perforated  the  suiK-rinr  mesenteric 
artery,  causing  a  false  aneurism  between  lancreas 
and  duodemnn.  The  cases  related  above  are  ex- 
treme and  could  scarcely  occur  now  :  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  esophagoscope  has  given  us  a  means  of 
examining  the  esophagus  and  diagnosing  foreign 
bodies  iK'fore  [xrrforation  or  ulceration  comes  on. 

Th^  foiuf  of  the  x-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  foreign 
bodies.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  value  of  the 
x-ray  in  bronchoscopy  applies  equally  to  the  esoph- 
agus. There  are  certain  objects  which  will  not 
show  in  a  picture,  but  this  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference in  csophagoscopy  because  the  metiiod  i> 
"mparativcly  simple.     In  fact,  inability  to  get  good 

ray  pictures  should  not  deter  us  from  making  a 
bronchoscopic  or  an  esophageal  examination.  The 
infonnation  obtained  from  tiie  examination  is  of 
great  value  jxjsitivcly  or  negatively.  In  locating 
coins  the  jKjsition  will  usually  tell  whether  the  ob- 
ject is  in  the  trachea  or  the  esophagus.  If  in  the 
former,  the  edges  will  be  antcro-posterior  because 
it  passes  through  the  glottis  in  this  position  and 
there  Is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  trachea  for  the 
coin  to  turn ;  if  in  the  latter,  the  edges  arc  transverse 
or  lateral  because  the  upper  end  of  the  esophagiis 
is  .1  transverse  slit,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  tube  and  foreign  l)odics  nearly  always  I'Klge 
here. 

Special  methods  of  examining  the  esophagus. 
iininings  and  Moshcr  have  devised  methods  of  in- 
rtating  the  esophagus  with  air  througii  the  esoph- 
agoscope. Moshes  uses  a  large  oval  tube  whicli  he 
introduccs  through  his  open  speculum  which  lias 
been  referred  to  above;  he  then  closes  the  end  of 
the  tube  with  a  cap  holding  glass  through  which 
the  operator  looks,  .\fter  the  cap  is  in  place,  by 
means  of  a  rubber  bulb  attached  to  the  esophago- 

opc,  air  is  pumped  into  the  esophagus,  which  bat- 
ons up.     Moshcr  claims  that  the  incthfKl  greatly 

iipiifies  the  diagnosis  of  diverticulum  in  that  the 

"r.Tfnr,  looking  through  the  glass,  sees  two  dis- 
^  with  the  esophagus  "ballooned  tip." 
I  him,  the  method  also  simplifies  the 

.iminatiun  of  the  esophagus  because  the  walls 
iti  br  more  clearly  seen.  He  says  that  the  passage 
•  the  Urge  tube  causes  a  very  sore  throat  for  sev- 


eral days  and  that  the  tube  must  always  be  passed 
under  deep  anesthesia.  Hrunings'  apparatus  con- 
sists of  "an  ordinary  noii-extensibie  esophagoscoix-, 
to  which  may  be  adapted  a  small  closing  cap  pro 
vided  with  a  sloping  pane  of  looking  glass.  The 
cap  is  air-tight,  and  provided  witli  a  lateral  tube 
for  the  attachment  of  an  india-rulji>er  inllator." 
lie  says  the  method  is  safe  because  an_\  excess  of 
air  escai)es  into  the  stomach  and  the  jKitient  com- 
plains of  pain  if  too  much  air  escape^  lie  uses  his 
method  under  local  anesthesia,  which  would  :ipi>ear 
much  safer  than  general  anesthesia  liecanse  lie  ha> 
the  patient's  aid  in  telling  how  inucli  air  Uj  use 
safely.  He  s.iys  "the  advantage  of  ilie  method  for 
the  esophagus  is  limited  in  many  cases  by  the  dol- 
ing cap  rendering  the  employment  of  any  operat- 
ing instrument,  and  even  the  indispensable  cleansing 
of  the  Held  of  vision,  impossible.  .Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  few  indications  for  it.  If  air  is  sIowl\ 
[>um|>cd  into  the  esophagus  when  the  tube  is  high 
up,  the  lumen  is  developed  in  inverse  ratio  to  t!ii 
varying  strength  of  external  resistance.  The  mouth 
of  the  esophagus  does  not  allow  any  air  to  escape 
past  the  tube,  even  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
pressure  and  exjiaiision  of  the  stomach,  in  the 
cervical  section  an  enlargement  of  the  lumen  in 
creasing  downwards  funnel-wise  is  observed,  imt 
this  scarcely  exceeds  the  diameter  of  from  0..S  to  1 
centimetre.  The  lumen,  however,  increases  re- 
markably in  the  thoracic  section  and  es|)ecially  in 
the  pars  infrabifurcalis.  The  increase  in  diameter 
is  not  ef|ual  on  all  sides  but  is  most  marked  laterally, 
so  that  the  bifurcation  constriction  and  the  aorta 
constriction  become  very  prominent.  They  gener 
ally  stand  out  in  the  lumen  to  such  an  extent  thai, 
in  spite  of  the  average  width  of  the  jiassage  being 
2  to  i  centimetres,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  as  far 
as  the  iiiatus  esophageus.  The  diaphragmatic  con- 
striction also  api>ears  during  dilatation  with  great 
distinctness  as  a  sharp  band  :  normally  it  ap|K-ar^ 
as  a  complete  fissurc-likc  occlusion,  but  masses  of 
mucus  are  often  seen  moving  up  and  down  in  the 
hiatus  with  the  respiratory  movements.  I  am  hop 
ing  for  .some  practical  advantage  from  pneumatii 
csophagoscopy.  es|)ecially  in  the  case  of  spasm-. 
parcses  and  dilatations,  which  often  i)resent  great 
difficulties  in  diagnosis.  Motor  disturbances  ma> 
depart  in  twd  directions  from  the  normal  physio- 
logical liehavior  desrril>ed  above.  l-'xpansibilii) 
may  be  diminished,  or  even  abolished,  through  ah 
normal  reflex  contraction,  or  else  expansion  m.i> 
meet  with  such  an  abnormally  slight  resislam-e  that 
there  is  then  no  reflex  {>eristalsis  at  all.  Any  exist- 
ing dilatation,  the  recognition  i  in  slighter  degrees  i 
and  e-.tiniation  of  which    ^at    ;iti    adv:inced   stage  > 
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would  otherwise  be  doubtful,  would  become  very 
prominent.  For  the  pneumatic  method  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  the  cardia  is  air-tight  or  not,  as  the 
air  finds  an  adequate  resistance  at  the  pylorus  for 
any  admissible  degree  of  inflation.  Doubtless  the 
diagnosis  of  an  anatomical  or  spastic  stenosis  is 
aided  by  the  process  of  inflation,  as  the  form  and 
position  of  the  constriction  or  increased  resistance 
is  shown  sharply  against  the  expanded  lumen.  This 
method  may  also  serve  to  locate  the  cardia,  which 
is  often  difficult  to  see,  and  lies  very  excentrically, 
in  dilatation  of  spasmodic  origin,  and  so  entrance 
into  the  stomach  is  facilitated.  The  procedure  in 
pneumatic  esophagoscopy  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  requires  no  further  description.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  danger  whatever,  provided  that  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
such  as  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  stomach."  It 
will  be  seen  that  Brunings  is  not  very  enthusiastic 
over  what  has  been  accomplished  with  "pneumatic 
esophagoscopy."  He  seems  to  think  that  it  has  a 
future,  but  that  it  will  have  to  be  further  developed. 
The  writer  has  never  used  the  method,  hence  the 
quotation  from  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
it. 

Dilatation  of  the  esophagus.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  extract  large  foreign  bodies  from 
the  esophagus.  Chief  among  these  is  the  tooth- 
plate,  which  up  to  1905  was  successfully  removed 
only  five  times  in  fifteen  attempts  through  the 
natural  passage,  according  to  Starck's  statistics. 
Four  times  it  was  pushed  into  the  stomach  and 
five  times  it  was  removed  by  external  esophag- 
otomy.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  dilatation  of 
the  esophagus  has  been  proposed.  Killian  in  one 
case  passed  a  steel  wire  snare  around  a  plate  and 
succeeded  in  burning  through  it  and  removing  the 
fragments.  The  use  of  strong  forceps  for  breaking 
up  objects  seems  to  be  dangerous,  especially  if  the 
foreign  bodies  are  sharp.  Brunings  devised  a  dila- 
tation esophagoscope  which  consists  of  a  tube  di- 
lating unilaterally  in  its  lower  section  only,  by 
means  of  a  lever  outside.  Its  maximum  width  of 
dilatation  is  5.5  centimeters  and  when  this  is  ex- 
ceeded the  instrument  automatically  closes  again. 
The  tube  is  introduced  by  the  sense  of  touch  with 
the  blades  closed;  after  it  is  in  the  esophagus,  it  is 
turned  90  degrees  so  that  "spreading  takes  place 
in  the  frontal  plane."  The  tube  is  now  opened  1.5 
centimetres.  Forceps  are  passed  and  the  foreign 
body  seized ;  the  tube  is  now  gradually  opened 
wider  and  attempts  made  to  dislodge  the  object, 
which  is  then  drawn  into  the  tube  or  turned  and 
loosened  so  that  it  can  be  extracted  without  danger. 
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The  surgeon's  knife  is  now  made  in  many  styles, 
but  they  are  all  similar  to  a  marked  degree.  They 
all  have  many  disadvantages.  To  overcome  these 
I  have  modeled  a  new  form  which  well  serves  my 
purpose. 

The  model  herein  pictured  has  several  advan- 
tages.    It  is  easily  Iield  within  the  palm  of  the  hand 


without  the  slightest  danger  of  slipping.  The  shoul- 
der of  the  scalpel  rests  against  the  thenar  eminence, 
the  middle  finger  passes  through  the  groove,  the 
index  finger  runs  along  the  shaft  toward  the  blade 
while  the  thumb  guides,  as  its  ball  rests  in  an  in- 
dentation on  the  side  of  the  shaft  opposite  the 
index  finger. 

The  blade  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the 
entire  length  to  incise  at  once.  The  stroke  is  made 
by  merely  moving  the  fingers.  No  wrist  motion  is 
necessary.  Thus  a  much  cleaner  and  less  shocking 
incision  is  permitted. 

Most  scalpels  permit  the  operator  to  use  the  dis- 
tal third  of  the  blade  only.  This  is  a  marked  dis- 
advantage in  that  a  clean,  quickly-made  and  pre- 
cise incision  is  quite  impossible. 

The  scalpel  herein  described  allows  the  operator 
to  always  have  the  full  length  of  the  blade  in  view. 
No  picking  or  cumbersome  movements  are  neces- 
sary. The  blade  can  always  be  carefully  watched 
and  dexterous  finger  movements  eliminate  any 
wrist  action. 
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Blunt  dissection  is  readily  carried  out  with  the 
hilt.  This  part  of  the  instrument  is  round,  broad 
and  thick.  The  soft  tissues  can  be  separated  dex- 
terously without  tearing. 

RESU.MK   OF   .\DVANT.\GES. 

1.     Held   lirmly  ycl    lightly   without   slipping. 

Z.     Qcan  incision  by  entire  length  of  blade. 

1     BlaJc  always  in  sight. 

•i     Finger  manipulation,  no  wrist  action 

i     False  moves  eliminated. 

&     Incision    shock    (jrcatly    lessened 

7.     Fits   the   hand   nicely. 

H     Frrniit.s  koimI  blunt  dissection. 

^XJ  Ei.M  Street. 
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HOTH  CL.WICLK.S.     2.  INIQl'F. 

rRUSHIXr,    FR.XeTlRK 

OF  TIBIA. 

F.  W.  McGuiRE,  .\1.1).. 

.\ttendinK  Surgeon,  Emergency  Mo.spital, 

and 

\V.  11.  Johnson,  M.D.. 

Mi>use    Surgeon.    Emergency  .Hospital. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  following  fracture  cases  are  sufficiently  ran- 
and  interesting  to  be  reported. 

Simultaneous  fracture  of  both  clavicles,  as  in 
Case  I,  is  reported  in  the  literature  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  is  unicjue  in  our  experience,  for  no  other 
case  has  appeared  at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  Buf- 
falo, in  the  past  five  years. 

Case  1:  — Mr.  S.,  aged  42,  was  brought  to  the 
clinic  March  16.  1014,  K'ving  a  history  that  a  gar- 
bage wagfMi  which  he  was  driving  overturned  and 
was  struck  by  a  street-car,  and  he  fell  under  the 
box  of  the  wagon,  which  probably  caused  compres- 
sion of  both  shoulders. 

He  sustained  fractures  of  lx)th  clavicles,  the  right 
occurring  at  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  and 
the  left  alioiit  one  inch  from  the  sternoclavicular 
junction.  Reduction  was  attempted  and  a  double 
Sayrc's  dressing  was  applied,  but,  as  the  patient 
was  of  a  rather  low  mentality,  considerable  diffi- 
culty w  need  in  keeping  the  dressing  in 
place.  1  of  one  week   reduction   in   the 

right  c!.. ..  .ilniost  perfect,  but  the  tragmeiit- 

on  the  left  side  were  again  overlapping. 

Under  ether,  a  nail  was  driven  into  the  frag 
ments  of  the  left  clavicle  through  (he  skin  and  a 
Sayre's  dressing  was  applied.  Three  weeks  after 
tl  1  the  patient  was  discharged,  cxamina 

ti  •  firm  union  and  consiflerablc  callus 

I    ^  of  much  interest  l)ccause  of  the  char 

1  ter  of  the   fracture  and  l>ccatise  union  occurred 
:    a  hone  from  which  a  large  segment  of  the  entire 

i.^ft  had  been  completely  separated,  the  blood  siip- 
ly  in  the  detached  portion  having  l>cen  ctH  off. 
:  he  fragment  itself  was  not  deprived  of  its  perios- 


teum, however,  and  regeneration  occurred  witliout 
absf>rption  of  bone,  firm  imion  having  taken  place 
at  the. end  of  seven  weeks. 

Mr.   I'.,  .'iged  31.  was  brought  to  the  clinic  Feb- 
ni.irv    ''.    1''14.    iLjivin),'    a    history    of    having   been 


liic'il.      Ni'lc   lilt    notch    in    llir    uppfr    pfiiliim    nf    llir   litiia 

driving  a  wagon  loaded  with  o.al.  tile  total  wciglit 
of  the  wagon  and  contents  being  about  three  and 
one-half  Ions.  The  patient  w.is  walking  .ilongside 
of  the  wagon,  endeavoring  to  kee]>  warm,  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  on  the  snowy  pavenieiU.  and  a 
rear  wheel  of  the  heavily  loaded  wagon  pa-sed 
o\ir  llle  lower  lliird  of  his  let)   ' 


i'l.x.iinin.ition  disclosed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fr.actnre  al  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  tibia.  Reduction  was  attempted  and 
lateral  splints  were  applied.  .\n  .r-r.iy  picture 
taken  twenty- four  hours  later  showed  a  ]>eculiar 
fracture  of  (he  tibia  and  fibula,  in  that  a  fragment 
of  bone,  consisting  of  (he  cn(ire  shaf(  abou(  (hree 
inche>-  long,  had  been  coinplelely  separ.Ked  from  (he 
tibia,  this  length  of  the  fragment  cf>rre-.iM>nding 
almost  exactly  to  the  width  of  the  wagon  (ire.  The 
tipper  line  of  fracture  was  transverse  with  a  slight 
notching  of  the  surface,  while  the  lower  was  an 
oblique  break.  (See  figure  1  i  Reduction  iR-int; 
impossible,  an  opcra(ion  was  advise<l. 

i'nder  ether,  the  break  was  exposed  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  fragment  was  dove-taile<l  into 
(he  upper  por(ion  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  fragment  had  (o  Ik-  re(ainc(l  in  place  by 
means  of  a  screw,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  frag- 
men(  was  still  somewhat  displaced  af(er  operation, 
but.  at  the  end  of  (hree  weeks,  examination  showed 
firm  union  with  considerable  callus.  ,\t  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  the  pa(ien(  was  <lischarged  with  no 
shortening  and  no  deformity  in  the  injured  member. 
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THE  LANE  PLATE. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  employment  of  Lane's 
metal  plates  for  the  fixation  of  fractured  bones  ap- 
jjears  to  be  very  much  on  the  wane.  This  is  as 
might  have  been  expected.  We  have  previously  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  based  on  careful  observation, 
that  metal  plates  and  screws  applied  to  the  broken 
lione  ends  are  sometimes  of  themselves  a  cause  of 
non-union,  and  that  autoplastic  bone  grafts  used  as 
splints  or  even  only  as  osteogenetic  factors,  are  far 
preferable  physiologically.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  increasing  use  of  such  bone  grafts  in  place  of 
metal  materials.  Animal  tissues  are  intolerant  of 
foreign  bodies.  To  be  sure,  needle  fragments,  bul- 
lets and  other  small  metal  substances  often  remain 
indefinitely  and  inocuously  buried  (usually  in  the 
muscles),  and  the  same  is  true,  very  often  indeed, 
of  sutures  of  silk  and  linen  in  uninfected  tissues. 
To  be  sure,  too,  metal  plates  and  screws  sometimes 
abide  peacefully  on  and  in  human  bones  for  long 
])eriods,  perhaps  even  indefinitely,  but  such  instances 
are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Metal  plates 
tor  filling  cranial  defects  rarely  remain  in  place  for 
long,  and  the  silver  filigree  sometimes  used  in  very 
large  hernise  is  also  always  a  doubtful  expedient. 
Such  a  device  is  sometimes  necessary,  indeed,  and 
so  too,  no  doubt,  is  the  metal  bone  plate  or  screw. 
I'ut  for  most  cases,  at  least,  we  believe  that  bone 
grafts  and  bone  dowels  are  vastly  to  be  preferred 
In  metal  ones.  .And,  too,  although  we  would  not 
<|uarrel  over  the  ]W)int,  we  regard  such  absorbable 


materials  as  kangaroo  tendon  and  chromicized  cat- 
gut as  preferable,  in  most  instances,  to  silk  and 
linen,  for  buried  sutures  and  ligatures. — W.  M.  B. 


STIFF  AND  PAINFUL  KNEE. 

Not  a  little  has  been  written  in  recent  years  con- 
cerning that  often  very  puzzling  condition,  "stiff 
and  painful  shoulder" — puzzling  often  as  to  etiol- 
dg}'.  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Thanks  to  the 
■Strides  of  a  few  observers,  notably  Cadman's  con- 
cerning subacromial  bursitis  and  T.  Turner  Thomas' 
concerning  sprains  and  tears  of  the  capsule,  some 
of  the  varieties  of  shoulder  disability  are  now  much 
better  understood — although  concerning  even  these 
\arieties  many  fallacies  are  still  current. 

The  knee,  a  more  complicated  joint  than  the 
shoulder,  and,  like  it,  surrounded  by  tendinous 
structures  and  bursae,  is,  also  like  it,  subject  to 
jnizzling  conditions  of  prolonged  disability  after 
comparatively  minor  traumata. 

Three  recently  published  articles  by  Ernest 
Finch  and  Edred  M.  Corner  of  London  and  Rob- 
ert Jones  of  Liverpool  deal  very  lucidly  witb  de- 
rangements of  the  knee  joint,  emphasizing,  espe- 
cially, however,  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  carti- 
lages, lacerations  and  gross  sprains,  loose  bodies, 
rujHure  of  the  crucial  ligaments  and  fracture  of 
the  tibial  spine. 

( )ne  or  other  of  these  conditions  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of 
traumatic  stiff  and  painful  knee.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  there  remains  a  still  larger 
number  of  cases  of  prolonged  knee  disability,  some 
traumatic  and  some  developing,  apparently,  spon- 
taneously, in  which  these  internal  derangements 
can  be  excluded.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in 
many  of  these  the  lesion  is,  as  in  the  shoulder,  en- 
tirely extra-articular  and  that  greater  attention  to 
the  tendons  and  bursae  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
joint  may  reveal  a  condition  or  set  of  conditions, 
perhaps  akin  to  supraspinatus  tendon  tear  and 
subacromial  bursitis,  that  will  much  illuminate 
some  of  the  still  obscure  types  of  stiff  and  painful 
knee.— W.  M.  P.. 


AMERICA'S  MEDICAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  are  told  that  the  European  war  will  prove  to 
be  .Xmcrica's  industrial  opportunity,  that  the  par- 
alysis of  enterprises  abroad  will  provide  new  mar- 
kets for  our  own  enterprises,  that  much  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  nations  at  war  can  be  absorbed 
and  perhaps  permanently  retained  by  America.  The 
same  conditions  apply  to  post-graduate  medical 
teaching.    Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  large  mim- 
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:  oi  American  medical  men  who  liad  anticipated 
laking  courses  this  year  in  Germany  or  Austria  will 
lunj  now  to  the  medical  centers  of  their  own  coun- 

.   fur  instriiction,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  man\ 
1  come  to  lis  from  Central  and  S<juth  America. 

■  low  well  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

~ton,  Baltimore  equipped  to  take  up  the  work  that 
j>irforcc  must  languish  in  the  great  luiropean  uni- 
versities and  clinics  ? 

Of  clinical  material,  of  surgical  skill,  of  modern 
hospital  management  and  therapeutic  methods. 
there  arc  ample  for  all  to  behold.  Htit  of  oppor- 
tunities for  actual  clinical  work  and  laboratory 
study  there  are,  we  fear,  too  few  ;  ami  in  autopsy 
material  we  certainly  lag  far  behind 

What  efforts,  then,  will  be  made  in  our  large  cities 
to  attract  and  retain  the  student-  that  K\iropc  must 
now  deny'" 

How  will  our  large  hospitals  and  laboratories  t>e 
opened  to  them?    To  "see  .America  first"  will,  for  a 
time  at  lra«t,  be  a  necessity.     \\  liat  arc  we  going 
it  a  habit: 

teaching  develops  teachers,  which 
at€aiu>  the  .^liinulation  of  re.seardi  and  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  medicine.  This  is  .-Smerica's  med- 
ical opportunity.  Arc  wc  going  to  grasp  it  ? — 
W  M  B. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


PklMIAAl.    OBSTETRICS    PERFETCVTED 
\'"HKisTi>w.N.  Pa.,  September  2.^,  1914. 

(/:.  ■    ■     r 

;,  ,r  :  I  lore  by  good  luck  than  good  manage- 

ment th.i;  :i].iiiy  cases  of  lalxjr  terminate  as  favor- 
ably as  ihiy  do  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  there  is 
a  special  liivinity  which  watches  over  womankind 
during  her  accnuchcment  is  very  likely.  What 
Holmes  and  Senimelweis  enunciated,  what  theories 
have  been  proven  facts,  and  what  technic  elaborated 
hav*"  evidently  not  been  accorded  more  than  of 
a^ ..  icn  one   follows   the   |)racticc  of 

IV.  iher   than   sjH-cialists   in   obstct- 

.....i)   here  for  the  physician  to  use 
.   and   almost    unknown    for   him   to 
In  fact,  the  public  has  Itecn  so  cdu- 
ictl  here  that  they  ridicule  the  use  of  gloves  or 
.A-n      I  have  .seen  two  practitioners  of  quite  some 

■  ash  up  in  a  most  cursory  maimer,  put 
lio  was  in  Ial)or.  in  the  Sims  pf»«.ition, 
•  gentlcnumly  and  modest  way  thrust 

r  the  Ited  clothes  and  after  some  feci 
iginal  examination?)  succeed  in  «liag- 
^ition  of  the  fetus  and  condition  oi 
riie  position  of  the  patient  and  the 
the  physician  were  more  adapted  to 

■  prostate  in  the  male.  At  this  method 
'>me  as  adept  as  an  old  nurse  I  met  in 

who  boasted  of  her  ability  to  catheterize 
.lie  in  the  dark. 


.\nother  physician,  of  a  later  vintage  and  liiJo>- 
ing  a  big  patronage,  covers  his  examining  lingers 
with  a  part  of  the  tirst  household  sheet  he  can  get. 

Douching  of  tlie  ijueri)eral  vagina  is  still  rele- 
gated by  the  physician  to  some  member  of  the 
household  or  a  nurse  of  as  mucii  merit. 

Question:  Does   the  public  or  the  physician   re- 
quire more  education?     Who  would  vou  blame? 
D.  Nathan,  M.D. 

«)15  We-i^t  Marshall  Street. 
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io  secure  yooii  ixpoMirc  \)\  .i  ii.in-vcrst  in- 
cision of  the  upper  abdomen  it  is  important  that 
the.  level  of  the  incision  should  not  be  too  high. 
It  should  pass  through  the  wide  portion  of  the 
costal  arch,  not  far  from  the  umbilicus. 


In  closing  wounds  wc  believe  it  is  undesirable 
to  pass  skin  sutures  througii  the  subcutaneous 
fat,  which  is  easily  licjuefied  and  infected.  The 
fat  layer,  however  thick,  is  amply  coated  by 
the  closure  of  the  skin  ami  tlie  application  of  the 
dressing. 


For  the  closure  of  abdominal  and  other  wounds 
tine  sutures  apjilied  close  to  the  skin  edge  and 
only  through  the  skin  thickness  produce  little  or 
no  scarring.  Those  taking  large  "bites"  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fat,  so  commonly  used, 
leave  ugly  "stepladdcr"  or  "centipede"  scars. 
Tension  sutures,  too,  also  used  by  many  sur- 
geons, are  rarely  necessary,  even  after  hna^t 
amputations. 


A  very  satisfactory  operation  for  umbilical 
hernia  m  cases  where  the  ring  is  not  of  huge 
size  and  the  abdominal  wall  not  attenuated,  con- 
sists in  splitting  open,  like  an  oyster,  '.acli  rectus 
sheath  at  the  ring  and  for  a  greater  or  less  <lis 
tance  in  the  linea  alba  above  and  b.l-  w  and 
suturing  together  the  posterior  and  the  ;.;iterior 
layers  of  the  two  sheaths  in  separate  layers  If 
the  rectus  muscles  are  nfit  separated,  as  they  si' 
often  are  in  multiparous  women,  the  aponeurosis 
sutures  arc  sufficient  to  a|>proximatc  them.  If 
they  are  separated,  it  is  undesirable  to  stretch 
and  tear  them  by  approximating  muscle  sutures. 
The  operation  can  i)e  performed  through  a  vcr 
tical  or  a  transverse  'ncision.  The  former  is 
the  more  convenient  and  the  less  disfiguring 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


Hospitals  Criticised. 

C.  H.  Mayo,  in  the  Modern  Hospital,  October, 
1914,  criticises  directly  or  by  implication  many  fac- 
tors in  hospital  organization.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  numerous  points  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Mayo,  but  certain  phases  at  least  merit  pass- 
ing consideration. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  because  of  the  rush  of 
patients  which  overcrowds  the  hospital  proper,  sur- 
gical patients  are  seldom  retained  in  the  hospital  for 
longer  than  one  or  two  weeks.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  surgical  patients  leave  the  hospital  and  are 
transported  to  a  hotel  or  private  home,  where  they 
receive  their  further  treatment. 

Upon  this  local  experience  Dr.  Mayo  criticises 
as  inefficient  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  conval- 
escence. He  states  that  "To  keep  a  patient  in  the 
hospital  longer  than  is  necessary  is  an  unwarranted 
exi)ense  to  him  or  an  unjustified  tax  on  those  who 
contribute  to  hospital  expenses,  besides  keeping 
some  other  needy  patient  from  being  cared  for." 
As  far  as  the  expense  to  the  patient  is  concerned, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patient  under  the 
Rochester  plan  continues  to  have  an  expense  as  a 
result  of  transportation  to  another  institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for  surgical  care  in 
private  homes  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  af- 
forded in  a  hospital. 

In  general,  the  criticism  has  been  leveled  against 
hospitals  that  they  fail  to  send  out  their  patients 
in  a  condition  enabling  them  to  resume  their  activ- 
ities. It  is  true  that  convalescence  is  often  pro- 
tracted and  there  is  a  pronounced  need  for  the 
establishment  of  convalescent  homes.  The  cost  of 
such  institutions,  however,  would  in  no  wise  de- 
crease the  expenditure  of  the  patient  now  retained 
in  the  beds  of  private  hospitals.  It  is  desirable, 
until  such  retreats  for  convalescent  patients  can  be 
established  in  sufficient  number,  that  patients  be 
retained  in  the  hospitals  until  their  condition  war- 
rants removal  to  their  homes.  In  the  case  of  the 
poor  whose  homes  are  not  the  best  places  for  the 
promotion  of  good  health,  it  would  be  far  better 
hospital  efficiency,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
end-results,  to  retain  the  ])aticnt  until  his  restora- 
tion to  health  is  practically  established. 

All  cities  do  not  have  the  perfect  systematic  or- 
gfanization  that  exists  in  the  city  of  the  Mayos,  and 
consequently  hospitals  are  unable  to  empty  their 
beds  with  the  rapidity  and  facility  which  exists  in 
that  well-developed  surgical  center.  It  is  unfair, 
however,  to  criticise  this  particular  type  of  hospital 
activity  as  inefficient,  merely  because  the  beds  are 
not  released  as  quickly  as  is  possible  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  where  almost  all  of  the  patients 
pay  for  their  care  and  treatment. 

One  point  of  implied  criticism  deserves  especial 
consideration.     It  is  suggested  that  many  surgical 


procedures,  particularly  upon  the  female  sex  organs, 
should  be  discarded,  but  are  being  performed  owing 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  after-results.  Obvi- 
ously, with  proper  investigation  of  hospital  surgery 
there  should  be  some  indication  of  the  actual  sur- 
gical result,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  discharge 
from  the  hospital,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  test  its  value. 

The  doctrine  of  efficiency  has  not  been  established 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  have  pro- 
vided the  type  of  record  that  is  essential  for  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  operative  pro- 
cedures. Until  such  figures  are  available,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  surgeons  to  utilize  their  best  judgment, 
based  upon  known  facts  in  determining  the  type 
of  operation  that  shall  be  performed.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  conservatism  in  surgery  is  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever.  The  preservation  of  a  careful 
technic  has  robbed  ordinary  surgical  procedures  of 
most  of  their  dangers  and  surgical  mistakes  do  not 
necessarily  involve  loss  of  life,  though  they  may  im- 
pair function.  The  impairment  of  function,  how- 
ever, demands  every  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  because  it  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
development  of  a  normal  life  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

"A  hospital  should  be  responsible  for  correct  rec- 
ords of  all  operations  and  treatments  of  patients  who  ' 
enter  the  institution.  This  should  be  made  by  the 
superintendent,  registrar,  or  interne,  and  kept,  not 
for  public  inspection,  but  as  a  record  for  increas- 
ing hospital  efficiency.  The  report  showing  the  mis- 
takes in  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  patients  who 
came  back  for  a  second  operation  because  the  first 
did  not  benefit,  would  be  instructive.  The  number 
who  have  evidently  more  than  one  trouble,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  could  so  easily  have  been  found  by 
observation  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation,  be- 
comes a  serious  matter  when  we  think  of  the  lost 
time,  double  risk,  and  burden  of  expense  thrust 
unnecessarily  on  sucli  patients  or  on  the  com- 
munity." 

This  paragraph  contains  a  thought  of  immense 
importance  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
Iiospital  efficiency.  Hospital  abuse  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Undoubtedly,  many  hospitals  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  unknowingly  being  subjected  to  pro- 
cedures which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
medicine  and  reflect  discreditably  upon  medicine  and 
surgery.  Unfortunately,  many  hospitals,  character- 
ized as  public  in  their  scope,  are  veritably  private 
hospitals  assisted  from  public  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  actually 
come  to  believe  that  the  institutions  exist  for  their 
own  personal  aggrandizement,  improvement  and 
commercial  betterment. 

Surgeons  themselves  should  be  the  first  to  criti- 
cize their  own  institutions  and  to  watch  with  the 
utmost  care  the  character  of  the  work  performed 
by  their  colleagues  in  surgical  cases.  Wholesome 
criticisms  of  a  constructive  nature  leading  to  the 
betterment  of  the  surgical  fraternity  are  always  de- 
sirable. The  more  ([uickly  hosjiitals  arc  purged 
from  irritating  forces,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
hospitals,  the  jjatients,  and  the  profession. 
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A   Motorcycle   Ambulance. 
The  utilization  of  motor  vehicles  in  modern  war 
tare  has  largely  altered  the  activities  of  large  mill 
tary  organization.    Detachments  of  soldiers  mounted 
on   motorcycles  have   been  exceedingly   useful    for 
scouting  purposes.     Traction   engines    have    made 
■ssible  the  conveying  of  supplies  with  great  rapid- 
>    in  the   wage  of   advancing  columns.      For   the 
gathering  of  supplies,  the  rushing  of  messages,  the 
quick   transfer  of   gims.   ammunition,   and   general 
supplies,   no   method   of   transportation     has     been 
found  to  equal  that  of  gasoline  motor  power. 

I"he  use  of  the  motor  ambulances  is  fast  supcr- 
.  iling  the  old  familiar  horse-  or  mule-drawn  am- 
bulance. As  a  further  means  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  the  injured  there  now  exists  the  motorcycle 
with  a  stretcher  side  car.  Tliis  cheap  conveyance 
is  destined  to  jHTform  valuable  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prompt  removal  of  wounded  from 
the  battlefield  or  tirst  aid  stations  to  regimental, 
division  or  ba.se  of  hospitals.  Increased  efficiency 
must  necessarily  result  and  the  services  of  the  hos- 
pital corps  be  immeasurably  enhanced  in  value 
through  the  elimination  of  uimccessary  litter  carry- 
•ii;  by  the  hospital  corps  or  by  non-combatants. 

While  it  is  jHJSsiblc  that  ambulances  of  this  type 
may  not  become  popular  for  city  use.  there  is  little 
question  that  it  forms  an  inex])ensive  and  valuable 
type  of  transjxjrtation  for  use  in  rural  communities 
where  local  hospitals  do  not  exist  and  where  trans- 
ference t'T  hospifils  in  nearby  cities  must  be  prompt 
and   r;i  1.  r  to  insure  the  recovery  of  in- 

jured  ■  '    stricken   individuals. 

'  '•  ~  of  hospital  provision  for  small 

i  be  somewhat  relieved  if  there 

■  1  a  system  of  ambulances  of  mo- 

M    iyi«:,  even  of  the  cycle  car  and  side  stretcher 

iriety.     In  relief  work  beyond  that  of  the  first  aid 

variety,  prompt  hospital  attention  is  essential.     The 

hciivy  motor  andiulances  employed  by  large  nnini- 

j(i..i  ..r   <.,,limi,.,r  hospitals  are  too  expensive   for 

•s.     It  is  reasonable  to  exjK'ct  that 

u-.i   ■     ■  I  this  smaller  unit  ambulance  will 

prove  Uith  Ui  Ijc  an  ac<iui.>iitions  in  the  relief  of  the 

injured,  not  merely  on  the  fields  of  battle,  but  also 

in   tlie  realm  ol   industrial  strife. 
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Spinal  Puncture. 

Contrary  to  what  we  observe  in  normal  individ- 

■      ap|>carance  of  headache  when  some 

^  withdrawn   for  diagnostic  purposes. 

di-seases    the    existing    headache    is 

d  and  even  removed  totally.    The  pro- 

Inre  i-  :m  mnocuous  one  and  deserves  extensive 

~<-  in  the  course  f>f   infectious  diseases  in   which 

•1  the  head  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  dis- 

and    distressing    manifestations. — Alfred 

■  /•*•  Thfrapmtic  Gasettf 


Hractical    i'hcrapeuiics.     i.j   damu    M    ii^^;     M  i>     lor 
mcrly   Instructor  in  Thcra|iciitics,  University  lI    Penn- 
sylvania; l-'cllow  of  the  College  of   Physicians;  Assist- 
ant   I'hysieian    to   the    l'hilatlcl|>hia   General    nus|)ital 
Second  liditwn.     Octavo;  Alh  pa^es.     St    l^uis,  C    V. 
MoSBV  CoMi'A.sv.  1914.     I'ricc,  $5.00. 
This  book  is  a  handy  volume  of  rcaily  reference  lor  the 
practitioner.     The   tirst   half   deals   with   the  drugs  of   the 
pharmacopeia,  their  physioloRical  action,  therapeutic  appli- 
cation and  loxicidogy.     The  subject  matter  is  well  handled 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  drugs  and  their   uses,  though 
brief,  arc  complete.     Tlie  second  half  of  the  book  consists 
of  the  new  and  non-firticial  remedies,  permission  to  include 
these    descriptions    having    been    given    by    the    American 
Medical  .\ssociation.     The  addition  of  this  j>ortion  of  the 
book    makes   the    volume   of    considerably    more    practical 
value  than  is  the  ordinary  book  on  therapy. 

Under  the  heailing  of  iJrugs  Used  .is  Specifics  are  in- 
cluded diphtheria  antito.\iii  ami  tuberculin.  I'ndcr  the 
title  of  the  von  Pirquet  Reactinn  the  procedure  is  described 
as  follows:  "The  lymph  is  dropped  on  the  ann  in  two 
places,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  a  stab  is  made  with 
a  small  scalpel  through  the  tuberculin.  The  tul>erculin  is 
then  rubbed  well  into  the  incision."  etc.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  procedure  as  described  by  von  Pirquet.  and  as  the 
reviewer  has  quite  recently  had  npportnnity  to  (ibscrTc.  it 
may  lead  to  serious  results  from  the  absorption  of  too 
large  an  amount  of  tuberculin. 

Under  the  heading  of  dosage  of  diphtheria  antitoxm 
4.000  units  is  arbitrarily  given  as  the  adult  dose,  to  be 
repealed  in  twelve  hours,  if  necessary.  This,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  universally  agreed,  is  too  small  a  dose. 

Serology  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.     By  I).  M. 

Kai-la.s,  .M.D..  Director  of  Clinical  and  Keseardi  Lab- 
oratories of  the  Neurological  Institute;  Scrologist  to 
the  .Montcliore  Home.  New  York  City.  Small  octayo ; 
346  pages;  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  1-ondon  W. 
P..  Salnueks  Comi'anv,  1>'14. 

In  this  book  the  reader  will  lind  a  very  careful  and  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  serological  aspect  of  neurolog- 
ical diseases,  .\fter  taking  up  in  detail  the  tcchnic  of  lum- 
bar puncture,  the  author  devotes  considerable  space  to  a 
description  of  the  normal  spinal  fluid,  ami  the  various  tcMs 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  This,  (■!  course,  includes 
a  di.scus5ion  in  detail  of  the  Wasserinann  reaction  The 
sccoml  part  of  the  l)ook  deals  wiih  the  serological  study 
of  nnn-luetic  nervous  diseases,  while  the  latter  half  treats 
of  syphilis  and  5alvars.in.  The  subject-matter  is  well 
handled  and  the  value  i^f  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  excellent  bibliography,  which  covers  seventy  pages  and 
includes  references  from  Knglish.  I-'rcnch  and  German 
literature.  This  bibliography  alone  is  lA  great  usefulness 
and  should  make  the  book  almost  indi.spcnsable  to  anyone 
working  in  the  held  of  serology.  As  Kaplan  states  in  his 
preface,  there  is  no  volume  in  the  Knglish  language  which 
treats  of  the  serology  of  nervous  diseases,  and  this  work 
should  therefore  form  a  welcome  a<ldili<>n  to  the  practi- 
tioner's  library 

Collected   Paperi  by  the  Suff  of  Sl  Mary's  Hospital, 

Mayo  Clinic.  K'.chesler.  Minn.  V>\i  i:.liir(l  by 
Ml,  .M  11  .Mm.isii  I.argi  octavn ;  HVi  p.igcs.  3JS 
illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  l^mdon  W  % 
Sauni«jis  Co,   1<M4 

This  volume,  the  seventh  of  the  scries  of  collected  ll»yo 
papers,  contains  the  papers  published  la.st  year  by  twenty 
eight  members  of  the  Mayo  niafl.  classified  under  appro- 
priate subject-heading*,  supplicil  with  indices,  and  hand- 
somely illuttralcd  Like  the  preceding  volumes  thi.*  our 
i»  rich  in  valuable  clinical  observation,  technical  informa- 
tion and  the   result*  of  certain  patholr^iral   studies 
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Experimental    and    Clinical    Studies    of    Colon    Stasis. 

J.  R.  Eastman,  Indianapolis.    Journal  Anwricaii  Med- 
ical Association,  Aug.  8,  1914. 

The  subject  of  colonic  toxemia,  can  be  studied  under 
the  four  headings  of  (a)  colitis;  (b)  adhesions,  mem- 
branes and  kinks;  (c)  colon  dilatations  and  visceroptosis, 
and  (d)  stasis.  Many  questions  of  alimentary  toxemia  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  these  factors.  As  regards  the 
causes  of  these  conditions  those  which  are  more  or  less 
commonly  found  in  dogs  and  can  be  produced  in  rabbits. 
are  discussed.  Many  writers  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  plastic  adhesions  can  be  produced  by  toxins  in  the 
large  intestine  and  Bassler  has  described  a  bacterium  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  pericolonic  adhesions. 
Adami  also  supports  the  view  of  a  bacterial  origin.  The 
clinical  consequences  of  membrane  formation  are  somewhat 
varied  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are  always  re- 
sponsible for  stasis.  A  delicate  vascular  form  of  mem- 
brane may  exist  without  constipation  in  young  persons 
and  is  found  in  most  every  case  of  chronic  appendicitis, 
which  it  probably  favors.  Pericolonic  adhesions  nearly 
always  give  rise  to  some  disturbance  and  has  been  able 
to  occasionally  relieve  colon  stasis  by  division  of  a  sur- 
rounding membrane.  It  seems  reasonably  fair  to  say  that 
such  membranous  adhesions  may  induce  colon  stasis  and 
also  favor  the  penetration  of  bacteria  froni  the  bowel 
and  thus  reproduce  themselves.  Somewhat  similar  inter- 
change of  cause  and  effect  is  presented  in  colon  ptosis 
and  seems  to  be  almost  constantly  associated  with  it.  The 
treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
case.  Purely  medical  treatment  with  petroleum  oil.  Weir 
Mitchell  feeding  according  to  Coffey's  plan  and  a  medical 
treatment  aimed  at  arrest  of  intestinal  infection,  all  may 
have  their  value,  and  hygiene,  regular  vigorous  exercise 
and  proper  living,  will  do  still  more.  The  surgical  treat- 
ment is  not  yet  fully  ready  for  discussion.  Among  the 
methods  proposed  he  mentions  those  of  Coffey  and  C 
A.  L.  Reed  and  those  of  Arbuthnot  Lane  whose  best 
known  operative  exploits  are  based  on  Metchnikoff's  the- 
ory that  we  are  better  off  without  a  colon.  Whichever 
method  is  used  should  be  determined  after  the  abdomen 
has  been  opened  and  explored  and  not  fixed  upon  before 
operation.  Little  is  to  be  expected  from  very  extensive 
removal  of  pericolonic  membrane.  If  short-circuiting  is 
done,  special  care  should  be  exercised  is  selecting  the  colon 
surface  to  be  anastomosed.  Anastomosis  of  the  caput-coli 
at  its  lowest  level  with  the  rectum  has  all  the  advantages 
and  eliminates  some  of  the  evils  of  iliocolostomy.  The 
opening  of  communication  should  be  amply  large  and  the 
appendix,  though  normal,  should  be  excised  if  in  the  way. 
as  should  also  the  sigmoid,  if  dilated  and  very  redundant. 
The  improvement  following  short-circuiting  operations  is 
probably  due  somewhat  to  the  relief  of  colitis  or  the  as- 
sociated factors.  Direct  drainage  favors  the  escape  of 
bacteria-laden  secretions  which  aggravated  the  colitis  and 
this  is  a  probability  in  stasis  cases  where  the  colon  is  not 
fettered  by  firm  adhesions.  Where  the  colon  is  not  thus 
hopelessly  fettered  the  purpose  of  a  well-planned  short-cir- 
cuiting operation  should  be  not  to  put  the  colon  out  of 
commission  but  by  relief  of  colitis  and  pericolitis  to  put 
it  back  into  its  normal   function. 

Resection  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Large  Intestine 
and  the  Resulting  Effect  on  Its  Functions.     W.  J. 

Mayo,  Rochester,  Journal  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Aug.  8,  1914. 

The  variations  in  anatomy  and  the  function  of  the  large 
intestine  are  reviewed  by  Mayo,  who  points  out  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  part  proximal  to  the  splenic  flexure 
and  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid.  The  changes  in 
function  in  early  life  are  pointed  out  and  reasoning  from 
analogy  he  says  we  can  assume  that  the  functional  activity 


of  the  proximal  half  of  the  large  intestine  concerns  vege- 
table intake.  In  the  herbivora  this  portion  is  a  sort  of 
silo  in  which  fermentation  of  vegetable  materials  take- 
place,  developing  nutritive  products  of  great  value.  Within 
the  past  one  hundred  years  it  has  been  shown  that  th' 
flesh  intake  of  man  has  been  increased  four-fold  and  it 
decomposition  in  the  intestine  develops  poisonous  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  absorbed,  and  Mayo  describes  a  peculiar 
form  of  silent  constipation  with  thin-walled  bowel  and  no 
abdominal  distention,  accompanied  with  symtoms  which 
may  be  attributed  to  neurasthenia  or  even  be  mistaken  for 
exophthalmic  goiter  in  severe  cases,  which  he  attributes 
to  such  absorption.  From  a  small  number  of  patients — 
about  twenty- — with  exaggerated  conditions  of  secocolic 
stasis  and  associated  nervous  symptoms,  he  has  removed 
ten  inches  of  the  terminal  ileum,  appendix,  cecum,  ascend- 
ing colon,  hepatic  flexure  and  a  portion  of  the  transverse 
colon,  not  trespassing  to  any  extent  on  the  transverse 
colon  which  contains  the  omentum.  If  all  the  omentum 
is  removed  damaging  adhesions  subsequently  occur,  with 
disastrous  sequels.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  this  resection 
was  made  and  the  ileum  joined  to  the  transverse  colon, 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  and  relief  from  con-  \ 
stipation.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  operated  on  before 
for  appendicitis,  etc.  He  thinks  that  it  removed  the  cause.  •  I 
in  some  cases  at  least,  of  the  existing  intestinal  toxemia.  j 
Although  the  operation  is  a  serious  one,  none  of  the  pa- 
tients has  been  lost,  but  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
it  is  suitable  is,  Mayo  believes,  a  very  limited  one. 


Observations  on  the   Movements  of   the   Isolated  Hu- 
man Vermiform  Appendix.     J.  .\.  Gu.nn   and  R.   H. 
\.    Whitelocke,    Oxford.     The    British    Journal    of 
Surgery,  July,   1914. 
.\lthough   in    the     nature   ot   a    preliminary     report,    the 
observations   of   the   authors   are   sufficiently   significant  to 
be    reviewed.     Gunn    has    shown   that   the    removed   mam- 
malian organ  ceases  contracting  when  placed  in  ordinary 
Locke's    solution,    but,    when     supplied     with     oxygenated 
Locke's  solution  at  body  temperature,  the  contractions  re- 
turn.    With  this  knowledge  it  was  possible  to  investigate 
any  exsected  tissues  removed  at  surgical  operations.     Ex- 
periments of  this  nature  are  of  course   far  removed  from 
those  possible  with  human  tissues  removed  postmortem. 

The  authors  found  that  in  the  isolated  human  appendix 
"there  are  typically  present  larger  contractions  with 
(usually)  superimposed  smaller  contractions."  The  ex- 
sected rabbit's  appendix  was  then  found  to  have  a  similar 
contractile  wave.  It  was  compared  with  the  movements 
of  the  appendix  in  situ,  and  a  close  parallel  was  found. 
The  authors  therefore  believe  that  the  movements  of  the 
excised  human  appendix  closely  simulate  those  of  the 
human  appendix  in  situ.  The  authors  then  demonstrated 
that,  as  was  expected,  the  appendix  has  a  double  nerve 
supply — splanchnic  and  pelvic  visceral.  The  most  lively 
movements  of  the  appendix  were  found  in  the  organs  re- 
moved from  young  patients  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
last  point  established  up  to  the  pt;esent  is  "that  a  very 
severely  inflamed  appendix  may  still  show  spontaneous 
movements  of  not  definitely  aberrant  type." 


The    Use    of    the    Omentum    in    Abdominal    Drainage. 

L.  .S.  Ramsdell.  Manistee,  Mich.     The  Journal  of  tlic 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  September,   1914. 

Ramsdell  believes  that  tucking  the  omentum  around  the 
infected  area  in  an  abdominal  wound  and  securing  it  by  a 
stitch  or  two  of  fine  gut,  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
spreading  the  infection.  He  uses  the  omentum  in  this 
way  as  soon  as  the  infected  area  is  opened  and  then  uses 
gauze  packings.  The  procedure  protects  the  rest  of  the 
abdominal  cavitv  from  free  pus  which  would  result  in 
peritonitis  or  secondary  abscess.  It  requires  little  handling 
of  the  bowels  and  less  packing.  It  requires  a  smaller  in- 
cision. It  assures  better  and  quicker  drainage.  It  does 
away  with  too  large  a  drain.  It  localizes  any  secondary 
hemorrhage.  It  causes  less  liability  to  the  formation  of 
post-operative  adhesions. 
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Spinal  Anesthesia  in  Gynecology.  Geokge  Geu.hurn.  St 
l_ouis      .Suriv.rv,   u\iifCLitoi)\  and   Obstetrics,  October, 

tjellhorn  reviews  his  results  in  ltt>  cases,  laying  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  technic  He  prefers  it  to  inhalation 
nnrcfxis,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  and,  indeed. 
i-i.nally  combined  the  methods.  He  tinds  advantaKes 
■'.  I'f.r  absence  of  nausea  and  vomiting  and  in  the  rclaxa- 
ti.n  'f  the  abdominal  walls  with  its  consequent  case  ol 
:iKi:.;;iulation  and  diminution  of  shock.  .Analgesia  is  not 
.i;«.i>')  perfect.  Headaches,  backaches,  numbness  in  the 
Ic^s,  are  occasional  temporary  aftcr-cfTccts.  and  aceto- 
nuria  is  not  infrequently  seen.  Patients  with  pulmonary 
•ind  cardi.ic  lesions  notoriously   bear  spinal  anesthesia  bct- 

•  -    ■'■  hnlalion   narcosis,   and   disturbances    of    these 

■  mparatively  rare  after  the  spinal  method  has 
1 

The  Mortality  in  Cesarian  Section.  GroRce  M.  Buvd, 
.-(oKTiijii  Journal  of  Obstdncs,  September.   1914. 

ri:r  .I'lilnr  reviews  the  histories  of  forty-eight  Cesarian 

-I    II   n>     iTil   concludes   that   the   mortality    resulting    from 

■     '1  arises  inainly  from  two  factors — the  skill  of 

and   the   condition   of   the   patient.     In   clean 

■I   ui>on  before  lalxjr.  the  maternal  mortality 

••"•  than  from  two  to  three  per  cent.     The 

'   necessarily  contraindicate  the  classical 

the    patient    is    under    careful   super- 

.      .  .:ic   membranes   rupture  there   is   danger 

ot  inirct:  ti  i  .  classical  t)peration  should  not  be  per- 
t'lTnir!  Ki  -.IK,,  in  which  there  is  undoubted  infection; 
■••  •    -  '  xtra  or  transperitoneal  operation  should 

<•   patient    is   seen   late   in   labor   and   is 
■d,    .supravaginal    hysterectomy    should 
\rr  i^ii.  i;ii.  1.  .:,  liie  mortality  of  Cesarian  section  is  then 
very   high,   probably  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  SoTKical  Treatment  of  Complete  Prolapse  of  the 
Uterus.  Emil  Novak.  Haltimr.rc.  Surgery,  Gyn,- 
.  .i/  ,7V  ,Tt4  Obstetrics,  September,   1914. 

that    the    Watkins-Schanta     operation 
lability  of  cure  than  any  other  opera- 
:°     it    is    a    major    operation    requiring 
..:'■    •■  ■':    :i    most    abdominal    operations    for   pelvic 

di»ra»r  li.l.--s  the  uterus  is  small  and  atrophic  so  that 
•I      "■  ■  •   'rt   to  the  bladder,  or  unless  there  is  a 

.  nant    clisease,   it   is   better  to   retain   it. 
Goffe's  method  under  these  conditions, 
cervix  should  be  done  only  when  it  is 
:v   j:  I  h)i  ■.rtruphii:  or  when  it  is  ulcerated.     An  csscn- 
ti.ll  of  the  transposition  operation  is  a  well-done  perineor- 
rhaphy 

Notes  on  Vesico-Uterine  Transposition.  Thomas  J. 
Watk:-. -.  I'hic.igti.  Suri/ers  Gynecology  and  Obstet- 
r:  ■     1914 

Wr  :iis  operation  for  prolapsus  uteri  which 

•  ■■■••I'l    be    j»erformed   before   there   i^ 
the   vaginal  orifice,  as  the  pro- 
lakes  place,  and  the  greater  the 
dangers  of  recurrence  after  the 
the    most    important     patholog- 
>   the  oiwration      Occasionally  a 
....    , — .,)isc   takes   place   except   when   the 
I  can  be  obliterated ;  but  this  can  usually  be 
lie  operator  must  conform  his  technic  to  each 


The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Fetal  Movements.  Kvarts  A. 

r,»Mi<\(.   Chicago.     Surgery,  Gynecology  and   Obstet- 

ru  :.    ~.  piember,  1914. 

;.-,„.        ^rji-t   r-f  rvpenmentt  and  control  experiments 

the  author  concludes  that  a  suffi- 

m  the   fetus  will  pro<lucc  more 

•iieni*.   «ometimr»   respiratory  al- 

!<■•■•,.   r  r    •'I'-.    -'i.T.    rvrn   become   severe   mutctilar  con- 

(fA-'ions   limtilating  xmeral   convulsions   from   C   Oi   pois- 

nnini;  m  adults.     All    of    the    generally    rccognircd    fetal 

mo»ement»  except  thoie  concerned    with    iwallowing  and 


sucking  have  been  experimentally  produced  by  methods 
which  induce  asphyxia  of  the  fetus.  The  autiior  thinks 
that  the  active  movements  of  the  fetus  felt  by  many  preg- 
nant women  toward  the  en<l  of  pregnancy  are  expressions 
of  a  more  or  less  severe  but  transient  asphyxia  of  the 
fetus 

A  Study  of  the  End-Results  of  Interposition  of  the 
Uterus.  J  <»  l'oi.AK,  Siir./.Tv  li\iu-colo'i\  and  Ob- 
stetrics, October,   l">14. 

From  a  survey  of  his  cases,  Pol.ik  states  that  the  oper.i- 
tion  of  interposition  of  the  uterus  should  l>c  limited  t'l 
women  at  or  near  the  menopause  who  have  small  uteri 
If  the  operation  is  performed  in  those  still  mcnstruatin,{. 
the  tubes  should  be  ligated  to  produce  sterility.  He  finils 
that  cases  of  prolapse  in  which  the  sliding  t.ikes  place  in 
the  post-pubic  cleavage  line  are  not  helped  by  this  opera- 
tion. Morbidity  following  the  procedure  is  due  mainly  to 
imperfect  hemostasis  and  vesical  injury.  In  antcverting 
the  uterus,  its  anterior  wall  should  rest  on  the  fascial 
plate  just  behind  the  pubis  and  the  fundus  should  not  lie 
brought  under  the  arch  because  excessive  anterior  dis- 
placement favors  recurrence  and  interferes  with  drainage 
The  uterus  should  always  be  curetted  ami  the  scrapings 
submitted   to   microscopic   examination 

Can  Surgery  be  Eliminated  in  the  Treatment  of  Fibroid 
Tuinors  of  the  Uterus?  John  .\  M((ii.iNs.  Sur 
gcry,  GynCioloijy  and   Obstetrics,  October.    1V|4 

While  the  author  admits  that  Koentgenthcrapy  has  an 
important  place  in  the  treatment  of  t'ibroid  tumors  of  the 
uterus,  he  asserts  that  surgical  measures  constitute  the 
treatment  of  preference  and  cannot  be  supplanted.  The 
surgeon  and  the  j-ray  operators  should  not  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  trentnicnl  of  these  neoplasms  but  should 
cooperate. 

The  Treatment  of  Inoperable  Carcinoma  of  the  Uterus 
by  Application  of  Heat.  J  I'  I'ejo  v.  (ialeslmrg. 
.Vwr£;crv.  Gynecology  inid  Obstetrics.  Oclolier.  1''14 
By  means  of  an  electric  heating  iron,  a  water-cooled 
speculum  and  a  vaginal  dilator,  Percy  applies  heat  to  the 
carcinoma  mass  without  destroying  the  normal  cells.  Can- 
cer is  destroyed  when  the  temperature  in  the  mass  is 
raised  from  \Z2°  F.  to  131.9°  F..  while  the  normal  tissues 
remain  unchanged  until  the  temperature  is  higher  than 
131"  F.  Cauterization  is  not  aimed  at.  but  the  production 
and  dissemination  of  heat  in  the  cancer  mass.  Too  ttiuch 
must  not  be  attempted  at  one  sitting,  as  these  patients 
cannot  endure  a  long  .inesthesia.  Percy  advises  against 
the  preliminary  use  of  the  curette.  By  this  method  he 
believes  that  fifty  per  cent  of  practically  hopeless  cases 
can  be  rendered  free  from  recurrence  for  a  period  of  five 
years 

Additional  Observations  Upon  the  Operative  Mobiliza- 
tion of  Ankylosed  Joints  With  Reference  to  the 
Ultimate  Results  of  Arthroplasty.  tWeiiere  l-.rfah 
rungen  ueber  die  Operalr.e  Moh>lisierung  .-Intytn- 
sierter  Getenke,  mil  Hemecksichtigung  des  sfaeleren 
ScUicksals  der  Arthroflastik.)  V..  Pavh,  Leipsig 
Deutsche  Zeitsebrifl  fuer  Chirurgie,  Vol.   129. 

This  is  in  reality  a  monograph  of  120  pa^es  dealing  in 
detail  with  the  results  that  Payr  has  obtained  in  the  past 
four  years  Many  interesting  observations  are  made  of 
the  evolution  of  the  joint  siirf.ices  after  operation,  the 
development  of  new  nerve  supply,  the  muscle  and  nerve 
reflexes,  the  alterations  in  the  Ixiiies  entering  the  dise.ised 
area,  etc,  etc.  The  indications  fur  operaii'in  and  the  im- 
portant post-operative  Ire.Tlment  are  carefully  analyzed 
Of  the  last  22  ojieration*.  most  consisted  in  interiKisition 
of  soft  parts.  F-Icven  of  the  oper.ition.s  were  upon  the 
knee  joint.  Two  were  failures  .ind  the  results  were  very 
good  in  seven.  Of  the  three  operations  on  the  hip  joint, 
the  results  were  excellent  in  two.  poor  in  the  third.  Two 
excellent  and  one  good  result  in  three  elbow  cases,  two 
good  results  in  finger  ankylosis,  and  a  failure  in  a  shoulder 
case  complete  the  list 
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The  Clinical  Picture  of  Osteochondritis  Deformans 
Juvenilis.  Dr.  Brandes,  Kiel,  Medizinische  Klinik, 
July  12,   1914. 

The  author  summarizes  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  this  new  clinical  entity.  His  own  experi- 
ence includes  ten  cases  observed  in  the  Kiel  Surgical  Clinic. 
The  disease  is  one  occurring  in  children  from  three  to 
lifteen  >ears  of  age.  more  often  in  boys  than  in  girls. 
The  onset  is  gradual  with  the  appearance  of  a  limp  and 
very  slight  pain.  The  limp  increases  until  it  is  very  pro- 
nounced. Examination  reveals  slight  atrophy  of  the  af- 
fected leg  with  prominence  of  the  trochanter.  Pain  is  re- 
ferred to  the  hip.  There  is  no  pain  on  pressure  or  jolt- 
ing of  the  limb.  There  is  shortening  of  the  affected  limb 
of  not  over  2  cm.  Fle.xion,  both  active  and  passive,  is 
free,  but  there  is  very  marked  limitation  of  abduction  at 
the  hip.  This  is  the  characteristic  feature.  Rotation  and 
adduction  may  be  sHghtly  impaired. 

The  course  is  exceedingly  chronic,  the  disease  however 
usually  finally  healing  and  having  a  fairly  sound  ex- 
tremity. Roentgen  examination  shows  various  degrees  of 
destruction  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  process  begins 
subchondrally  and   rarely  attacks  the   acetabulum. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  pathological  character- 
istics are  not  the  same  as  those  found  in  senile  osteo- 
arthritis, and  that  this  disease  occurring  in  childhood  has 
a  distinct  course  and  pathology  and  must  be  considered 
a  separate  clinical  entity. 

The  prognosis  is  good  and  the  disease  must  be  clinically 
differentiated  from  coxa  vara  and  acute  coxitis. 

Sacro-IUac  Displacement.  J.\mes  K.  Young,  Philadel- 
phia, Interstate  Medical  Journal,  August,  1914. 

Many  cases  of  rebellious  sciatica,  lumbago,  backache  and 
kindred  affections  find  their  etiology  in  some  abnormality 
of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  The  normal  tonicity  of  the 
pelvic  ligaments  are  prone  to  suffer  in  instances  of  passive 
congestion,  menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

The  simplest  abnormality  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  strain 
whose  disappearance  depends  upon  the  correct  reciprocal 
action  being  readjusted  between  the  various  groups  of 
muscles.  If  the  strain  continues,  however,  there  results 
a  sudden  or  gradual  displacement  or  giving  away  of  the 
ligamentous  attachments,  associated  with  pronounced  in- 
stability of  the  joint.  Slight  luxations  are  prone  to  affect 
other  joint  structures  in  the  pelvic  girdle. 

The  clinical  varieties  are  (1)  traumatic,  (2)  static.  The 
former  may  follow  very  slight  trauma  as  a  misstep.  The 
latter  is  mechanical  in  character  and  is  divided  into  a  neu- 
rotic and  a  uterine  variety.  Likewise  the  locking  of  the 
sacro  iliac  articulation  through  enlargement  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  may  also  give 
rise  to  sacro-iliac  strain. 

The  s>Tnptoms  are  pain,  limitation  of  motion,  abnormal 
mobility  and  changes  in  attitude. 

Reduction  may  occur  spontaneously,  but  recurrences 
are  usual.  When  reduction  cannot  be  effected  spontaneous- 
ly, place  the  patient  on  his  face,  produce  forced  extension 
with  traction  on  the  limb,  or  place  the  patient  between  two 
chairs,  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  make  downward  pres- 
sure over  the  site  of  the  joint.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  resort  to  forcible  correction  under  anesthesia.  The 
joint  is  then  immobilized  by  plaster  or  an  orthopedic  ap- 
paratus. In  the  after-treatment  massage,  electricity  and 
vibration  are  of  greatest  importance. 

Bone  Transplantation  Into  the  Spinous  Processes  of 
the  Vertebrae  for  the   Cure  of  Tuberculous  Spine 

Disease.      Cii,\rlics     M.     Jaiuh-^.      Chicago.       Illinois 
Medical  Journal.  August,  1914. 

From  a  study  of  nine  cases  which  the  author  reports  in 
detail,  he  draws  the   following  conclusions : 

1.  In  children,  with  caries  of  the  cervical,  lower  dorsal 
»nd  lumbar  vertebrae,  conservative  treatment  should  be 
the  first  resort ;  in  middle  and  upper  dorsal  Pott's  disease 
or  where  conservative  treatment  has  been  tried  with  dis- 
appointing results.  Albce's  surgical  method  is  the  treat- 
ment par  excellence. 

2.  In  adults,  where  time  plays  an  important  part  and 
where  rapid  results  are  desired,  surgical  treatment  is  the 
method  of  selection. 


3.  The  value  of  a  good  skiagraph  of  the  tuberculous 
area  of  the  spine  cannot  be  overestimated.  A  definite 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  pathologic  process  should 
be  had  before  proceeding  to  operate.  Success  here  de- 
pends, primarily,  upon  the  graft  being  implanted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  all  of  the  diseased  vertebrae  and  at 
least  two  contiguous  vertebrae  above  and  below  them. 

4.  Too  early  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  strength 
of  the  bone  graft.  It  takes  time  for  the  splint  to  become 
securely  fixed  by  permanent  callus. 

5.  External  support,  either  casts  or  braces,  must  not  be 
disregarded    for   many   months    following   the   operation. 

6.  Even  with  continuation  of  post-operative  external 
support  for  a  period  of  six  to  twelve  months  the  duration 
of  treatment  is  much  shorter  than  the  average  duration 
under  non-operative  treatment. 

7.  Albee's  surgical  method  incurs  no  serious  risk  to  the 
patient.  But  the  operator  who  has  not  been  particularly 
trained   for   this  work   may  expect  unpleasant   results. 

Aperiosteal  Amputation.  H.  H.  M.  Lvle,  New  York. 
Jiiuinal  .lincntan  Medical  Association,  October  3. 
1914. 

Lyle  advocates  the  aperiosteal  method  in  amputations. 
Hirsch's  investigations  showed  that  in  the  old  method  of 
stripping  up  periosteum  cuffs  to  cover  the  bone  many 
shreds  of  periosteum  resulted  and  produced  painful  bony 
spikes,  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  stump.  He 
reintroduced  the  Celsian  method  of  dividing  periosteum 
and  bone  at  the  same  level,  adding  to  it  massage,  exercise 
and  early  use.  Bunge  went  a  step  further  and  advised  the 
removal  of  1  cm.  of  periosteum  and  the  scraping  out  of 
bone-marrow  for  a  similar  distance.  This  method  had  an 
extensive  practical  test  in  the  Russian,  Japanese  and  Bal- 
kan wars.  Lyle  quotes  Ranzi's  statistics  from  Von  Eisels- 
berg's  clinic  of  the  results  of  aperiosteal  amputations  of 
the  leg  which  were  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  that  report  is  the  number  of  stumps 
obtained  in  infecte.d  cases.  Lyle  gives  the  technic  in  full. 
He  concludes  that  while  the  osteoplastic  method  is  ideal, 
it  requires  ideal  conditions.  The  tendinoplastic  is  of  lim- 
ited value,  the  periosteal,  though  employed  by  the  majority 
of  surgeons  in  this  country,  is  inferior  to  other  methods 
The  aperiosteal,  in  the  advent  of  complications  of  healing, 
is  the  only  one  that  will  give  a  useful  end-bearing  stump 
and  is  the  simplest  and  most  generally  practicable. 

Arthrotomy  for  Injuries  of  the  Menisci  by  Longitu- 
dinal Incision  Through  the  Patella.  (Erocffnung  des 
Kniegelenkes  bei  Meniscus-verletzungen  durcli  Laengs- 
schnilt  mitten  neber  die  Patella  und  dereii  Durch- 
saegung.)  P.  Babitzki,  Kiew.  Deutsche  Medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift,  July  30,  1914. 

The  usual  methods  of  operating  upon  the  knee-joint  are 
generally  plannned  for  ankylosis  following  the  operation 
(tuberculosis,  neoplasm).  The  author  finds  that  the  opera- 
tions devised  for  exposure  of  the  joint  in  order  to  treat 
injuries  of  the  menisci  are  inadequate,  because  the  expo- 
sure is  incomplete.  After  study  on  the  cadaver  Babitzki 
employed  the  following  technic  with  excellent  result :  Free 
vertical,  incision  crossing  the  patella.  The  latter  is  fixed 
by  slightly  flexing  the  knee  and  is  longitudinally  divided 
through  its  middle.  The  halves  are  then  forced  to  the 
lateral  aspects  of  the  condyles,  and  rotated  outwards  at 
the  same  time.  An  excellent  exposure  of  all  the  recesses 
of  the  joint  is  thereby  obtained,  the  joint  being  fully 
flexed.  The  wound  is  sutured  in  layer-;,  suture  of  patella 
being  unnecessary. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Syphilis  of  the  Bladder. 

{Contribution  d  V Etude  de  la  Syphilis  Vesicale.)  G. 
Gayet  and  Favre,  Lyons.  Journal  d'Urologie  Medi- 
cate et  Chirurgicale,  July  15,  1914. 

Vesical  syphilis  is  generally  considered  an  extremely 
rare  lesion.  Until  1900  the  diagnosis  was  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  results  from  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  Mat- 
zenauer  then  demonstrated  the  first  case  by  cystoscopic 
examination ;  about  twenty  cases  of  tertiary  lesions  have 
since    been     demonstrated.     The   lesion   may   consist   of   a 
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■.umor,  senile  or  pcUunculalcJ,  that  resembles  a  polyp  in 
"Tvery  way.  Or  it  may  consist  of  a  scries  of  papilloniaia 
•  f  varying  sues,  the  group  being  generally  situauil  near 
•he  trigone.  Ulcerations  may  be  the  only  visible  lesions 
lii  a  third  group  of  cases  Specnlc  treatment  has  resulted 
;n   retrogression  oi   the   lesion   in  every   reported   case. 

Three  cases  are  reported  by  the  authors.     The  lirst  was 

.1   ;j1.>;ic  suddenly   scircd   with  hematuria.     Cystoscopy   re- 

:    multiple    ulcers:    mixed    treatment    was    promptly 

.c.     The  second,  a   female,  c.'iiiplaincd  of   hematuria 

week's   duration.     Examination   revealed   a   gumma 

r  size  in  the  ureteral  region.     Its  gradual  disappear- 

.niler  anti-svpliilitic   treatment    was  observed  at    irc- 

I'f^als       riic    third    case    is    incomplete.     The    pa- 

I   syphilis  twelve  years  before.     Hematuria  ot 

•  levelojied.  and  cysto>copy  revealed  an  ulcer- 

Hematuria   rapidly  disappeared  upon  mixed 

:   the  ulcerations  are  now   healing. 

-  believe  that  many  cases  of  cystitis  in  which 
lias  not  been  established  may  prove  to  be  of 

ire      The  diagni>sis  depends  upon  the  history. 

of   other    syphilitic    lesions,  the    \\  assermann 

r,  above  all.  uiion  tlie  results  of  spccilic  Ircat- 

Present  Status  of  the  Veruir.ontanum  in  Deep  Urethral 
Diseases.    J.    .A.    II.\"ki.ss.    I'lttsburgh.     Xeu'   )ork 
..   .I.mrnal.  Octolwr   10.  1914. 

■Milt   of   fourteen   years'  observation,    Hawkins 

ihat  the  veruinontanum  is  the  scat  of   must 

,    neuroses.     The    symptoms   of    inflammation 

>ntanum  are  the   following  : 

ains.     2.  I'ain   or   burning   in   the  distal   inch 

.1.     3    Urinary  frenucncy  with  effort  to  expel 

<■■■     the  last  drop';  sometimes  the  tenesmus 

appearance  of  a  drop  of  blood.    4.  A 

r   heaviness,  in   the  region  of   the  deep 

..^;cd  to  the   perineum  or  rectum,   is  very 

IS    IS    particularly    marked    during    or    after 

luring  ejaculation  sharp  pain  may  be   felt   in 

■'■•■•   '.I  a   stcnosed   condition   of   the   puncta 

xual    apparatus    usually     shows     some 

1  ity.     5.  rrcquent   and   prolonged   crec- 

.1  or  mental  excitations  are  not  uncom- 

may    be    frequent ;    the   continued    cn- 

•ructures  involved  tends  to  increase  the 

-V     Later,  the  opposite  train  of  sytnp- 

ircnt.     Loss  of   sexual  desire,   weak  or 

.vitli   premature,  delayed  or  incomplete 

/     I  ruritus  am  is  not  uncommon.    8.  Hypo- 

-  quite  frequent,  as  before  stated.  9.  Shreds 
.■re  inconstant ;  they  may  be  absent  today  and 

rrow.  10  Discharge,  principally  of  mucus 
im,  is  commonly  observed  and  noted  with 
ihe  patient.  11.  Examination  per  rectum  will 
cs  show  vesiculitis  seminalis  an<l  prostatitis, 
'h,  and  these  Conditions  should   lirst   be  cor- 

'iimon  in  bachelors,  and  is  usually 

or  masturbation.     The  diagnosis 

tirelhr...s(rope.     Hawkins    treats 

of  15  or  20  t)cr  cent  silver 

I  following  tlie  application, 

cylinder  oil.     He  also  rec- 

:<<]uency     current     applied 

The   prognosis   is    fairly 

me   ca<e<  are  incurable   by 


Circun.ciMon  in  the  MMturbation  of   Female   Infanta. 

i  ■  G    r«tJr.UA.H.   New    Vork       .-/mKTiciKi  Journal 

■  jiei  of  Children,  .\ugust,  I''14. 

r  believes  that  not  enough  attention  ha»  been 

iirlution  in   female  infant*.     The  condition  is 

!  1  an  adherent  clitoris,  which  i»  often  com- 

'  in  the  prepuce     The  simple  breaking  up  of 

i«  very  painful  and  often  leads  to  no  result 

rsions  reform  in  a  sliort  lime.    The  author 

.    ..  ..ocale*  a  complete  removal  of  the  fore«kin  of 

th'     iiorii  and  cite*  case*  in  which  this  operation  ha*  been 

.1    !  iMing   benefit. 


The  Serum  Diagnosis  of  Gonorrheal  Infection.     K.   L. 

Jo.st>  and   I.   Simu.ss,   .Nashville,    Tenn      77ic   Uroiogu 
jiij  Lutiiiuous  l<<\u~u.'.  July,   1914. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  2CXi  cases  in  which  the  specitic 
serum  reaction  for  gonorrhea  was  studied.  The  paper 
deals  with  ilie  clinical  results,  not  with  technic.  The  au- 
thors conclude  that  .  1  The  lest  is  even  more  accurate 
than  the  analogous  Wasserniann  lisi  lor  syphilis.  1.  It 
IS  of  the  greatest  value  in  cliromc  ca-is  where  the  gono- 
cucci  are  lound  w:ih  the  greatest  ililiiculty.  3  line  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  positive  results  are  olitaiiied  in  cases  pre- 
senting Complications  of  urethral  gonorrhea.  4.  Chronic 
uncomplicated  gonorrhea  gives  a  positive  reaction;  this 
disappears  when  the  case  is  cured.  5  N'l.  non-gunorrhuic 
has  given  a  positive  test.  6.  .\  lunalive  blond  u-sl  is  ad- 
visable in  a  candidate  for  matrimony  who  gives  a  history 
■  >f  previous  gonorrheal  infecii.m  tveii  though  apparently 
cured. 

Treatment  of  Unlocalized  Intracranial  Injuries  Through 
a  Subtemporal  Approach.  \  I'  I'.i.aik.  .st.  Kuuis 
Journal  .liiii-iiiJi;  MiiiuJi  ./ij  ii,j;i.'ii,  ."siiitcinljtr 
5.  1"'14 

lllair  advocates  for  the  treatment  ot  cases  ol  intracranial 
injuries  where  the  local  lesions  cannot  be  directly  deter- 
mined, the  use  of  single  or  bilateral  subtemporal  decom- 
pression and  drainage  of  the  subdural  space.  The  oper- 
ation is  easily  anil  (piickly  perinrnud.  leaving  the  delect 
in  the  least  exposed  position  and  protected  by  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  With  the  linger  in  this  opening  a  large  part 
of  the  orbital  surface  oi  the  iroiiial  lobe,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  teinpor.d  b.l.e  and  a  tair  part  nf  the  convexity 
of  the  hemisphere  and  inner  surlace  of  the  skull  can  be 
explored,  (.lots  ami  also  pulpelieil  parts  of  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes  can  be  withdrawn 
so  that  the  drainage  prevents  a  further  accumulation  of 
blood  and  rapidly  clears  the  cerebrospinal  lluid.  If  a 
disinfectant,  such  as  hexamcthylcntetramin,  is  used,  the 
drainage  of  the  cerebrospinal  lluid  insures  its  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  several  subarachnoid  spaces,  and 
finally  the  operation  allows  for  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
pansion of  brain,  insuring  a  freer  circulation  an<l  possibly 
accommodation  for  a  hidden  clot.  lilair  reports  experi- 
ments on  animals  in  which,  however,  the  human  cnndi- 
lions  Could  not  be  exactly  duplicated,  and  gives  the  statis- 
tics of  this  operation  in  the  t^ity  Hospital,  St  Lrmis,  fiir 
the  two  years.  1910  and  1912  In  sixty-three  patients  not 
operated  on  who  lived  more  than  two  hours.  3i  per  cent 
survived  as  against  57  per  cent  of  those  operated  "n.  The 
series  of  operative  cases  is  loo  small  to  alTonl  statistical 
conclusions  of  value,  but  he  has  lately  made  comparisons 
between  these  results  and  a  running  scries  of  eighty  basal 
cases  not  operated  on  in  another  service.  In  these  there 
were  seventeen  deaths  within  two  hours  after  injury, 
leaving  sixty-three  in  which  there  was  a  survival  for  two 
hours  or  more.  In  this  ncjn-operative  sixty-three  only  35 
per  cent  survived.  The  time  of  operation  is  important.  In 
half  of  the  successful  cases,  but  in  only  onc-tliird  of  the 
fatal  cases,  the  operation  was  tlonc  within  two  hours  after 
the  injury.  Next  to  ilislurbance  of  the  sensorium  the  most 
constant  single  sign  of  severe  brain  injury  was  disturbance 
of  the  pupillary  rrllex  Of  patients  giving  Ibis  sign  in  the 
series  without  nptration.  2/  per  cent  rccovcml ;  in  the 
scries  with  operation.  57  per  cent  After  watching  tin 
operated  scries  here  presented,  he  concluded  to  oiicn  sub 
tcniiwrally  every  skull  seen  early  with  siippovc<l  unlocal- 
ized brain  injury  and  briirves  it  is  a  good  procedure  He 
describes  the  technic,  which  is  simple  If  carefully  and 
gently  done,  he  d^e*  not  lielirve  it  is  liable  to  proilucc  any 
real  damage  It  might  hasten  death  by  a  few  hours  or 
minute*  of  a  patient  with  rupture  of  one  of  the  large 
cerebral  arlerirs,  but  such  a  patient  would  be  unconscious 
ami   already   dr«'mrd 

A  Few  Practical  Points  on  the  Treatment  of  Leg 
Ulcers.  A  I<avo<.i,i.  Cincinn.ili  Journal  American 
Medical  AttociaUon,  .\ugust    I.    1914 

Ravogti  gives  some  practical  points  on  leg  ulcer*. 
Their  cause*  may  be  traumatism,  constant  irritation,  me- 
chanical, bacterial,  dynamic,  electrical  action,  or  all  com- 
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bined,  producing  intiltration  and  molecular  disintegration 
of  tissues  and  resulting  ulcer.  In  many  cases  occupation 
■  requiring  long  standing,  etc..  may  be  the  cause.  The  re- 
lation of  ulcer  to  varicose  veins  is  still  in  dispute  as  it 
does  not  follow  varicosity  in  all  cases.  The  gouty  di- 
athesis, trophoneuroses,  and  local  asphyxias  have 
been  suggested  as  causes.  Bacteria  have  been  found  in 
Ravogli's  examination,  most  frequently  B.  pyocyaneus.  The 
process  is  one  of  infiltration  and  softening  of  tissues  cut- 
ting off  the  nutrition,  invasion  of  bacteria,  gangrene  and 
sloughing.  The  three  periods  of  necrosis,  sloughing  and 
reparation  should  guide  the  treatment.  The  first  period 
is  marked  by  acute  infiammatory  symptoms.  The  patients 
usually  go  to  the  druggist  and  ask  for  a  salve  which  re- 
lieves the  pain  but  makes  the  condition  worse,  by  ob- 
structing the  sloughing  off  of  the  gangrenous  masses 
retaining  the  bacteria-laden  secretion  and  increasing  the 
inflammation.  The  best  application  for  this  period  is 
water  at  80  or  90  degrees  temperature  and  containing 
some  antiseptic  preparation.  Ravogli  uses  sodium  bicar- 
bonate or  biborate  in  the  water.  If  the  ulcers_  are  very 
foul  solutions  of  mercuric  chlorid,  from  1  to  5,000  to  1 
to  2,000,  either  as  a  continuous  bath  or  in  moist  com- 
presses. But  as  soon  as  the  odor  has  been  overcome  he 
goes  back  to  the  bicarbonate  or  biborate  solution.  In 
some  cases,  especially  when  B.  pyocyancus  is  present  he 
has  found  phenol  useful,  in  warm  water.  If  the  patient 
can  be  recumbent  with  the  leg  elevated  the  pain  and  in- 
fiammatory symptoms  will  subside  sooner  and  the  ulcers 
show  a  clean  surface  with  healthy  granulations.  In  this 
condition  it  needs  to  be  dressed  with  some  remedy  which 
will  cover  and  protect  the  granulations  and  remove  the 
secretions  and  keep  the  surface  sterile.  One  of  the  oldest 
standbys  has  been  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  and  from  10  to 
50  per  cent  of  balsam  of  Peru.  When  this  is  irritant  he 
changes  it  for  some  more  suitable  application.  Many 
remedies  which  favor  the  granulation  delay  the  forma- 
tion of  epithelium  and  for  this  remedies  producing  oxygen 
seem  to  be  called  for.  For  many  years  Ravogli  has  used 
diachylon  salve  containing  1  gram  of  ichthyol  to  the  ounce. 
He  still  uses  this  in  obstinate  cases,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
he  finds  useful  petrolatum  with  2  per  cent  boric  acid  on 
a  piece  of  lint  changed  twice  a  day.  Various  preparations 
have  been  recommencled  by  authors  some  of  which  are 
mentioned.  Ravogli  objects  to  the  use  of  thick  paste. 
During  the  process  of  repair  it  must  be  aided  by  proper 
measures.  Internal  treatment  must  be  given  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  his  hospital  service  he 
always  advises  the  use  of  potassium  iodid,  knowing  that 
phlebitis  is  often  originated,  maintained  and  aggravated 
by  a  leutic  taint.  An  alkaline  purgative  is  recommended 
when  constipation  is  present  and  there  is  some  gouty  ten- 
dency. In  case  of  anemia  from  poor  nutrition  proper 
remedies  should  be  given.  After  recovery  to  prevent  re- 
lapse he  advises  the  patients  to  bathe  the  legs  twice  a  day, 
to  massage  the  affected  leg  with  2  per  cent  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  phenol  and  when  dry  dust  it  with  rice  powder  or 
talcum  powder,  also  to  wear  during  the  daytime  a  well- 
fitting  elastic  stocking. 

Remarks  Upon  the  Effects  Observed  in  the  Use  of 
Mixed  Toxins  (Colby)  in  Certain  Cases  of  Sar- 
coma. T.  W.  H.ARNER,  Boston.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  .\ugust  13,  1914. 

Harncr's  conclusions  are  based  upon  observation  of  91 
cases;  for  various  reasons,  only  32  of  these  cases  are 
valid  to  determine  the  end  results. 

1.  The  treatment  of  primary  or  recurrent  inoperable 
sarcoma  with  mixed  toxins  must  be  interisive.  The 
severity  of  reactions  may  be  lessened  by  certain  measures 
and  I  see  no  contraindication  to  such  humane  practice. 
The  increment  of  dose  and  the  interval  between  injections 
requires  some  experience  but,  even  after  a  considrable 
experience,  this  method  of  treatment  is  always  uncertain. 

2.  This  method  of  treatment  is  so  uncertain  and  so 
distressing  that, 

(a)  Its  institution  is  unjustifiable  in  any  case  in  which 
operative  measures  of  reasonable  safety  offer  possible 
hope  of  removal. 

(b)  A  frank  statement  of  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  reactions  and  the  possibility  of  benefit  should  be  made 


to  the  patient  or  some  responsible  person  before  treat- 
ment is  instituted. 

(f)  It  should  be  instituted  in  no  case  unless  proven 
microscopically  to  be  sarcoma. 

(d)  Its  institution  is  unjustifiable  in  all  cases  of  in- 
operable sarcoma. 

3.  The  percentage  of  apparent  cures  may  be  regarded 
as  varying  from  9.4  to  18.8. 

4.  This  study  suggests  that  the  toxins  offer  no  ex- 
pectation of  benefit  in  cases  with  multiple  melanotic 
growths,  in  cases  with  mixed  cell  growths,  in  cases  with 
intra-abdominal  growths,  and  in  cases  with  growths  aris- 
ing from  subcutaneous  tissue  or  bone,  excepting  perhaps 
giant  cell  growths.  It  suggests  that  they  may  be  legiti- 
mately tried  in  cases  with  single  melanotic  growths.  It 
suggests  that  they  are  apparently  of  value  in  cases  with 
sarcomata  arising  in  nose  and  accessory  sinuses,  whether 
spindle  cell,  giant  cell,  or  round  cell. 

5.  The  operative  treatment  of  true  giant  cell  tumors 
gives  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  good  results  that  the 
toxins  are  not  indicated.  Their  use  is,  however,  warranted 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  growths  are  so  situated  that 
complete  surgical  eradication  is  impossible  (such  as  giant 
cell  tuniLir  nf  the  spine)  and  in  these  cases,  I  believe  that 
the  attack  should  be  primarily  surgical,  followed  imme- 
diately  hy   toxin   treatment. 

The  Significance  of  the  Thymus  Gland  in  Graves' 
Disease.  W.  S.  H.\lstead,  Baltimore.  Bulletin  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  August.  1914. 

In  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Harvey  Society 
in  New  York  Halstead  discusses  the  relation  of  the  thymus 
gland  to  the  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease.  Especially 
within  the  past  few  years  has  attention  been  called  by 
several  European  surgeons  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
of  Graves'  disease  the  thymus  gland  is  pathologically  en- 
larged. Garre  and  Capelle  have  shown  that  after  thymus 
extirpation  the  blood  picture  returned  to  normal  exactly 
as  after  strumectomy.  The  juice  expressed  from  an  en- 
larged thymL's.  when  injected  into  animals,  produces  the 
Kocher  blood  picture.  Prompt  implantation  of  normal 
thymus  in  thyroidectomized  dogs  prevents  the  appearance 
of  cachexia  strumipriva.  Typical  Basedow  symptoms  have 
been  produced  by  the  intraperitoneal  implantation  of  hyper- 
plastic thymus. 

These  facts  all  go  to  prove  the  close  relation  existing 
between  thymus  and  thyroid.  Within  the  past  year  von 
Haberer  has  reported  quite  wonderful  results  in  several 
cases  of  extremely  severe  Graves'  disease  in  whom  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  enlarged  thymus  led  to  a  prompt 
recovery  in  apparently  hopeless  cases. 

Halstead  reports  two  cases  of  his  own  in  whom  portions 
of  the  thymus  were  removed  together  with  partial  thy- 
roidectomy. Both  cases  were  greatly  improved,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  was  due  to  the  thymec- 
tomy. The  results  of  the  combined  operations  have  been, 
without  exception,  remarkably  good:  unmistakably  better 
than  when  the  thyroid  alone  is  operated  upon.  Particu- 
larly striking  has  been  the  relative  absence  of  the  reaction 
which  is  usually  observed  in  the  36  or  48  hours  following 
thyroid  lobectomy. 

The  Roentgen-ray  and  the  percussion  note  over  the  area 
occupied  by  the  thymus  may  give  useful  information;  but 
the  absence  of  both  dullness  and  shadow  does  not  exclude 
the  persistence  of  the  gland,  nor  do  we  know  as  yet  how 
small  a  thymus  may  be  responsible  for  the  symptoms.  It 
has  been  estimated  as  a  result  of  non-operative  clinical 
investigation  that  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
exophthalmic  goiter  the  thymus  is  persistent. 

The  exact  relationship  existing  between  the  thymus  and 
thyroid  glands  has  not  yet  been  determined,  though  there 
is  much  evidence  being  brought  forward  that  the  former 
may  be  more  closely  associated  with  vagotonic  symptoms, 
the  latter  with  sympathetico-tonic. 

The  author  believes  that  in  severe  cases  after  tying  off 
the  arteries,  thyroid  lobectomy  should- be  done,  and  that 
if  one  is  confronted  with  an  enlarged  thymus,  a  partial 
resection  of  the  gland  is  indicated. 
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The  educational  value  of  fracture  statistics  to 
our  profession,  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
insurance  companies,  and  to  the  public  is  just  being 
taught,  and  when  fully  understood  and  appreciated, 
it  will  very  materially  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
treatment  of  fractures. 

Wherever  one  studies  the  statistics  of  accidents 
it  is  universally  found  that  collapse  of  structure 
and  falls  of  materials  cause  the  larger  number  of 
accidents,  and  the  results  of  these  accidents  are 
wounds  and  fractures.  The  relative  severity  of 
these  injuincs  is  best  illustrated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  time  lost  as  a  result  of  them,  and  the 
highest  average  loss  shown  by  any  of  the  injuries 
is  due  to  fractures. 

To  illusti^te  with  a  specific  example  from  the 
1913  .Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  Washington:  12.380 
cases  of  accidents  received  $465,000  compensation 
for  340,000  days  of  disability.  Among  these  were 
1,3R3  rav<  of  fractures  which  received  $122,000 
for  'X).Cif)  days  of  disability :  that  is,  the  fractures, 
which  constituted  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
injuries,  received  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  com- 
pensation. Furthermore,  2^>6  cases,  or  20  per 
cent.,  of  all  fractures  still  sufTcrcd  some  perma- 
nent partial  disability.  Similar  conditions  could  be 
shown  wherever  accurate  detailed  records  have 
been  tabulated,  but  in  this  country,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  scarcely  any  similar  statistics. 
However,  experts  for  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion comnii<i«ions  will  secure  such  statistics  during 
the  cominjf  years.  When  these  facts  become  suf- 
ficiently widely  known  and  understoo<l,  employers 
of  labor  who  must  actually  pay  the  costs  of  com- 
pensation, will  demand  that  the  present  length  of 
disability  be  diminished.  This  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  economics  and  we  mtist  thoroughly  appre- 
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ti.ili.  iii.ii  i.uiiiin.ii>>alioii  iawi  will  dcm.iiul  lin;  .same 
increased  clTiciency  from  our  methods  of  treatment 
as  is  being  secured  in  all  other  brandies  of  industry. 

-Many  surgeons  feel  that  numbers  of  the  "bad 
set"  fractures  which  become  useful  only  after 
twelve  to  eighteen  montlis  might  be  just  as  good 
after  four  to  six  months,  if  more  efficiently  treated. 
During  the  last  two  years,  as  our  j>rofession  lias 
been  more  carefully  investigating  the  end-rcsulis 
after  fracture,  surgeons  have  become  conz-iiucd 
tl\At  the  results  must  be  improved.  The  public, 
since  the  advent  of  x-rays,  has  become  belter  edu- 
cated and  are  demanding  shorter  and  more  effi- 
cient treatment,  a  briefer  period  of  disability  with 
better  functional  results. 

Up  to  the  last  three  years  the  general  profession 
believed  that  fractures  were  being  treated  satisfac- 
torily. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surgeons 
did  not  follow  up  their  patients  to  the  end.  and 
therefore  were  ignorant  of  the  final  results.  .\  few 
surgeons  who  kept  patients  under  careful  observa- 
tion for  longer  periods  became  convinced  that  the 
average  results  were  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
believed  these  bad  results  were  due  to  inefficient 
treatment,  but  their  conclusions  are  not  j;cnerally 
accepted  and  will  not  be  approved  until  demon- 
strated by  a  large  mass  of  reliable  statistics  col- 
lected from  various  sources.  The  wide  experience 
of  many  surgeons  must  thus  be  brought  together 
in  an  authoritative  form,  and  subjected  to  critical 
analysis  to  disclose  all  the  results  under  past  and 
present  methods. 

It  therefore  becomes  most  necessary  to  establish 
authoritative  standards  by  which  subsequent  frac- 
ture work  can  be  measured  and  compared.  f)nly 
in  this  way  can  the  average  duration  of  disability 
be  determined.  This  will  become  of  great  value 
both  for  the  instruction  of  lawyers  and  courts  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  surgeons. 

The  Fracture  Committee  of  the  .\iiuriran  Sur- 
gical .Association  earnestly  desires  every  surgeon 
to  rejKirt  l>efore  May,  \'^\T',  all  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  which  the  final  result  is  drfi- 
nitrly  knmitt. 

Every  surgeon  knows  when  discussing  present 
standards  that  wide  discrepancies  are  glaringly  ap- 
parent.     If    one   would    learn    about    fractures   he 
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should  not  read  books,  but  visit  the  law  courts  and 
listen  to  an  unfortunate  doctor  explaining  what  a 
"satisfactory  result"  is.  This  too  elastic  phrase  has 
become  obsolete,  for  it  did  not  conform  to  any 
uniform  standard. 

Fracture  of  the  femur  occurs  in  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  fractures  and  oilers  by  far  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  its  treatment.  As  its  injury  most 
seriously  incapacitates  the  workman,  it  is  of  unusual 
importance  to  investigate  the  end-results  of  the 
present  methods  of  treatment  and  to  suggest  how 
these  may  be  improved. 

The  following  authorities  present  the  statistics 
of  end-results  which  are  at  present  most  available 
for  study : 

1.  Von  Bergmann  reports  121  cases  in  which  39, 
or  32  per  cent.,  fully  recovered,  the  average  period 
of  disability  being  54  weeks. 

2.  The  British  Fracture  Committee  reports  727 
cases,  of  which  298  were  over  15  years  of  age.  Of 
87  fractures  of  the  neck,  20,  or  23  per  cent.,  recov- 
ered good  function;  of  49  fractures  of  the  upper 
third,  23,  or  47  per  cent.,  recovered  good  function ; 
of  108  fractures  of  the  middle  third,  53,  or  49  per 
cent.,  recovered  good  function ;  of  54  fractures  of 
the  lower  third,  30,  or  55  per  cent.,  recovered  good 
function. 

The  126  cases  including  all  groups  averaged  only 
42  per  cent,  of  good  function. 

In  179  cases  the  average  period  of  disability  was 
33.6  weeks.  In  21  cases,  or  11  per  cent.,  the  dis- 
ability was  permanent. 

3.  Scudder  reported  35  cases,  of  which  16  were 
adults  (between  18  and  48  years  of  age).  Of  these, 
only  5,  or  31  per  cent.,  were  perfect.  The  working 
capacity  of  the  remaining  11  was  depreciated  by 
limited  knee-joint  movements,  pain  after  working, 
lameness  in  walking,  weakness  in  the  whole  leg, 
and  lack  of  endurance. 

4.  Hitzrot  reported  20  adults  between  15  and  76 
years  of  age.  Of  16  cases  treated  by  non-operative 
methods,  15  recovered  perfect  function  within  52 
weeks.  In  4  cases  where  the  overriding  could  not 
be  reduced,  operation  was  performed  and  good 
function  was  secured  within  52  weeks. 

5.  Ashhurst  traces  21  cases  out  of  58  treated  in 
the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Five  recov- 
ered perfect  function,  8  others  were  able  to  work 
but  still  limped,  so  he  concluded  13,  or  62  per  cent., 
secured  useful  limbs.  However,  of  these  21  cases, 
11  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

6.  Faltin,  after  studying  the  compensation  awards 
made  by  the  insurance  companies  in  Sweden,  re- 
ported the  average  period  of  temporary  disability 


at  seven  months  and  that  partial  disability  continued 
for  three  to  four  months  longer. 

The  above  statistics  have  been  collected  from 
surgical  literature  and  we  already  see  that  the 
widest  variations  and  obvious  inaccuracies  exist. 
Thus  far,  the  different  states  have  not  yet  classified 
their  statistics  sufficiently  to  give  the  data  of  dif- 
ferent fractures,  such  as  femur,  tibia,  etc.  In  1912, 
Minnesota  published  its  13th  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.  In  1,230  of  the  various  fractures  re- 
corded during  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  under  the  com- 
pensation law,  467  were  classified  as  fractures  of 
the  hip,  thigh,  knee,  and  ankle.  No  statement  was 
made  regarding  the  percentage  of  good  results.  In 
only  516  out  of  the  1,230  cases  was  the  length  of 
disability  recorded,  but  it  was  stated  that  in  only 
ij  cases  was  it  more  than  24  weeks  and  no  case 
exceeded  jd  zveeks. 

The  above-mentioned  Washington  insurance  re- 
port states  that  of  67  cases  of  fracture  of  femur, 
53  of  which  were  treated  without  operation  aver- 
aged 1583^  days  of  disability  and  14  cases  treated 
by  operative  methods  averaged  209  days. 

Unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  as  these  statis- 
tics are,  how  very  startling  are  the  following  which 
have  been  followed  up  most  scientifically  by  the 
Austrian  government  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  insurance  societies  in  1911.  These 
records  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  tell  a  differ- 
ent and  sadder  story  than  that  of  our  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  professional  records.  There  were 
857  fractures  of  the  femur,  of  which  153,  or  17.8 
per  cent.,  recovered  with  only  temporary  disability, 
but  the  length  of  this  disability  is  not  stated ;  683,  or 
79.7  per  cent.,  suffered  some  permanent  disability; 
99  had  a  loss  of  9  to  19  per  cent,  of  their  earning 
power;  120  a  loss  of  19  to  32  per  cent. ;  134  a  loss 
of  2)2)  to  48  per  cent. ;  330  a  loss  of  over  50  per 
cent. ;  38  per  cent,  of  all  cases  suffered  a  loss  of 
50  per  cent,  earning  power. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that  it  is  impossible  from 
all  these  confusing  statements  to  determine  an  accu- 
rate standard  for  the  duration  of  disability.  We 
must  first  accurately  record  and  follow  up  to  the 
end  our  own  cases  to  learn  the  results  of  our  own 
methods.  The  more  carefully  fracture  patients  are 
followed  up,  the  more  astonished  we  are  to  learn 
how  many  men  are  permanently  more  or  less 
disabled  and  how  rarely  ideal  functional  results  are 
secured.  All  general  hospital  records  are  noto- 
riously inadcc|uatc.  for  the  end-results  are  seldom 
stated.  Patients  are  discharged  as  cured  when 
they  leave  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  eight  to  ten 
weeks,  although  they  go  away  on  crutches.    True, 
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the  bone  has  united,  but  normal  function  has  not 
been  restored — the  patient  has  not  yet  regained  his 
earning  power. 

It  is  gross  ignorance  of  the  whole  problem  of 
industrial  accidents  to  confuse  the  surgical  and  eco- 
nomic results  of  an  injury,  l-'rom  the  [)oint  of  view 
of  an  editor,  a  fractured  collar-bone  is  a  minor 
accident,  though  it  may  interfere  with  a  successful 
game  of  golf.  But  to  a  manual  laborer,  the  collar- 
bone is  the  mainstay  of  his  working  mechanism 
upon  which  a  good  deal  of  strain  falls,  and  long 
after  surgical  union  has  taken  place,  the  mechanism 
remains  weak  and  defective.  Among  742  fractures 
of  the  collar-bone  in  .\ustrian  workmen,  occurring 
in  five  years,  18y"-l'X)l,  372.  or  just  50  per  cent., 
resulted  in  pennancnt  partial  disability,  and  of 
these  60  were  impaired  uj)  to  one-half  or  more  of 
their  previous  earning  cajiacity. 

liereafter,  under  the  compensation  law,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  length  of  the  period 
which  elapses  between  the  accident  and  the  date 
on  which  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  his  custom- 
ary normal  work,  and  our  profession  must  recog- 
nize this  as  the  approximate  period  re(|uircd  to 
regain  normal  function. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  impress  upon  our 
profession  the  urgent  necessity  of  very  materially 
shortening  the  present  period  of  duration  of  dis- 
ability. 

Compensation  will  demand  improved  standards. 
The  end  of  the  present  regime  is  rapidly  arriving, 
for  the  radiogram  has  forced  surgeons  to  appreciate 
keenly  how  bad  the  results  are  when  treated  by  the 
average  methods. 

Wherein  lies  the  inefficiency  of  these  methods? 

Recently,  in  gathering  statistics  for  the  l*racture 
Committee  of  the  American  Surgical  Association, 
I  tabulated  the  histories  of  340  fractured  femurs 
collected   from  several  difTcrent  hospitals. 

The  records  indicated  tliat  traction  was  but  rarely 
applied  under  12  hours,  and.  in  less  than  5  |)er  cent., 
under  24  hours;  furthermore,  when  applied,  the 
wiipht  was  generally  insufticient,  the  amounts  be- 
iiii;  iri'iui  ntly  stated  as  10,  12.  or  15  jwunds.  When 
Ilti.k  -  .\ tension  was  used,  the  foot  of  the  l)ed  wa^; 
iKt.iMnn.tlly  raised,  but  seldom  was  direct  jH-rincal 
'.-nsion  employed.  Reduction  tmdcr  an- 
iit  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  more 
I-  r  cent.     Radiograms  showed  overlapping 

.iti'l  .111.'  :;,iiion  in  the  largest  ntunlier  of  cases. 

In  tlii>  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
replies  received  three  years  ago  from  92  surgeons 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Sixty-nine 
thought  that  1  inch  of  shortening  was  permissible 


after  the  fracture  of  the  femur;  V>  thought  that 
not  mure  tlian  \4  inch,  and  only  4  thought  that  not 
more  than  ' ..  inch  could  be  permitted.  To-day 
many  of  tiie  tirst  grouj)  have  changed  their  o])inions 
and  agree  with  the  last  group. 

Many  of  these  bad  re.--ults  are  avoidable,  as  they 
have  been  due  to  neglect  and  lack  of  citkicnt  treat- 
ment, for  the  patients  have  been  left  to  tiie  care  of 
junior  house  officers. 

The  demand  for  general  operative  cases  has 
crowded  fracture  cases  out  from  the  hospital  wards. 
.\  plaster  of  paris  cast  has  been  applied  and  the 
patient  has  been  discharged  or  transferred  to  an- 
other hospital.  .\t  one  period,  .50  [kt  cent,  of  the 
fractured  patients  admitted  to  Hellcvue  HosjMtal 
had  been  transferred   from  other  hospitals. 

Great  improvement,  even  25  per  cent.,  will  surely 
follow  if  treatment  truly  intelligent,  prompt,  and 
efficient  be  emi)loyed.  the  most  imiwrtant  factor  be- 
fng  that  it  must  be  efficient  from  the  very  first  ai.d 
there  must  be  no  delay. 

( 1 )  Reduction  must  be  thorough,  and  in  the 
larger  number  of  patients  anesthesia  will  be  re- 
quired. 

If  seen  early  enough,  end-to-end  aiijiosition 
should  be  secured  in  many  of  the  transverse  and 
oblicjue  fractures.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that 
spiral  fractures  of  the  femur  were  the  most  fre- 
quent, but  analysis  of  the  radiograms  of  100  femurs 
showed  32  spiral,  50  oblicjuc,  and  18  transverse. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  manufacturers 
are  developing  a  fluorosco|)ic  apparatus  which,  when 
perfected,  will  enable  one  with  a  suitable  extension 
apparatus  to  accurately  reduce  many  of  the  ol)li(|ue 
and  transverse  fractures. 

(2)  Traction.  Immediately  after  reduction  a 
sufficient  amount  of  traction  must  lie  ai)|)lied  and 
maintained  long  enough  to  secure  correct  fixation 
of  fragments.  Generally  it  is  too  small  an<l  fre- 
quently it  becomes  intermittent  and  irregular,  so 
that  often  angulation  occurs,  even  after  the  first 
radiogram  has  shown  the  fragments  in  good  align- 
ment. The  m\iscles  subse<|Uently  contract  .md  pro- 
duce too  much  movement  of  the  frai,'nient  with 
overriding  and  shortening. 

Traction,  to  be  efficient,  nnist  be  powerful  enough 
and  the  force  must  be  aj>j>lied  in  llie  rit;lii  normal 
direction  to  overcome  the  i>ull  of  all  liu-  opj-osing 
muscles.  .'Shortening  is  thus  oMiier.iied  ;ind  cor- 
rect aligiunenl  is  sectired. 

The  ideal  results  oli|;iincd  by  l'.;irdcnlietier  were 
due  to  his  thorough  appliralirm  r)f  this  most  impor- 
tant |)rinciple  in  all  his  practice. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur.  esi>ecially  of  the  shaft. 
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traction  that  maintains  correct  alignment  will  also 
at  the  same  time  secure  good  anatomical  position. 
This  corroborates  the  findings  of  the  British  Frac- 
ture Committee — that  where  the  anatomical  result 
is  good,  then  the  functional  result  is  good  in  90.7 
per  cent. ;  but  that  when  the  anatomical  result  is 
moderate  or  bad,  then  a  good  functional  result 
occurs  in  only  29.7  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  surgeon  secure  ana- 
tomical reduction. 

Bad  results  are  nearly  always  associated  with 
angulation  and  are  largely  due  to  that  cause.  This 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  any 
large  series  of  radiograms.  Angulation  results 
from  ineffectual  traction. 

In  children,  traction  is  much  more  easily  applied 
and  far  better  maintained;  the  muscles  are  less  re- 
sistant, the  weights  smaller;  the  child  is  lighter 
and  smaller  and  more  easily  lifted  into  correct  po- 
sition by  one  nurse  or  attendant  house  officer,  con- 
sequently normal  alignment  is  more  often  main- 
tained. These  facts  largely  explain  why  the  results 
are  far  better  in  children  than  in  adults  where  trac- 
tion is  far  more  difiicult  to  maintain. 

Under  15  years  of  age,  in  1,016  cases,  good  func- 
tional results  were  obtained  in  90.8  per  cent. 

Over  15  years  of  age,  in  1,580  cases,  good  func- 
tional results  were  obtained  in  only  45.4  per  cent. 

( 3 )  Radiograms  must  be  systematically  employed 
in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  to  control  the 
results  of  reduction.  While  some  may  be  mislead- 
ing, yet  when  made  by  a  qualified  operator,  they 
furnish  the  best  records  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  fragments  and  they  give  invaluable  assistance 
in  showing  how  unsatisfactory  results  may  be  im- 
proved. 

Hereafter,  in  seeking  compensation,  the  patient 
will  surely  secure  a  radiogram,  so  it  is  therefore 
advisable  for  the  surgeon  to  have  previously  for- 
tified himself.  Courts  have  generally  decided  to 
accept  radiograms  as  evidence.  I  therefore  thor- 
oughly agree  with  Estes  that  no  physician  should 
undertake  the  care  of  a  fractured  femur  unless  he 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  a  radio- 
gram. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  metropolitan  hospitals  will  become  so  organ- 
ized that  fractures  will  be  assigned  to  especially 
equipped  wards  under  the  care  of  surgeons  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures. 

Further,  I  believe  it  would  be  most  advisable, 
both  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  patient  and  also 
for   the   economy   of   employers,   that   they   should 


require  that  all  fracture  cases  be  sent  to  hospitals 
having  .r-ray  equipments  and  extension  apparatus 
and  where  skilled  surgeons  should  treat  them, 
rather  than  the  company  surgeons  in  their  own 
homes. 

(4)  Consolidation.  This  period  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  for  the  academic  period 
stated  in  text-books  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as 
experience  proves  that  quite  a  percentage  require 
additional  time  for  complete  consolidation. 

It  therefore  happens  that  when  the  body  weight 
is  carried  too  early  on  the  recovering  femur,  bend- 
ing begins,  and  if  continued,  marked  angulation  and 
deformity  occur. 

Again,  it  is  in  just  these  cases  that  the  radio- 
gram is  of  so  great  assistance,  for  it  comes  to  help 
us  before  it  is  too  late. 

(5)  Operation.  Recently  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  definitely  recommend  operations 
by  skilled  hands  for  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the 
cases  where  reduction  is  inadequate.  Adequate  re- 
duction requires  that  the  ends  remain  in  apposition 
without  obvious  angulation  or  axial  rotation,  and 
that  the  shortening  be  not  greater  than  J^  inch. 

Many  surgeons  who  have  had  special  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  have  learned  to  con- 
sider that  certain  kinds  of  fractures  presenting  char- 
acteristic radiographic  evidence  are  best  treated  by 
operation.  In  these  selected  cases  after  the  clinical 
diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  by  a  radiogram,  then 
the  decision  is  made  to  operate  at  once,  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  operative  methods  to  be  successful 
must  be  efficient  from  the  first. 

"If  a  surgeon  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  treat 
a  fracture  efficiently  by  a  non-operative  method, 
he  ought  to  consider  whether  he  cannot  do  better 
by  operating  at  once.  He  ought  not  to  say,  'We  can 
see  what  becomes  of  it  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory 
we  can  operate  later,'  for  by  so  doing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  good  functional  result  may  be 
irretrievably  lost." 

The  British  Fracture  Committee  reported  that 
when  operation  was  too  long  delayed  the  pros- 
pects for  good  results  were  sacrificed. 

In  147  cases  in  which  primary  operation  was 
decided  upon,  good  function  was  secured  in  80  per 
cent.  In  78  cases  in  which  operation  was  resorted 
to  only  secondarily  after  failure  of  other  treatment, 
good  function  was  secured  in  only  60  per  cent.  In 
83  cases  in  which  operation  was  performed  still 
later  on  account  of  malunion,  good  function  fol- 
lowed in  only  38  per  cent. 

The  above  statistics  are  corroborated  by  a  series 
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In  10  cases  of  primary  operation,  good  function 
resulted  in  80  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  27  cases  of 
secondary  operation,  good  function  was  secured  in 
only  60  per  cent.  However,  the  average  of  good 
functional  results  obtained  by  these  operations  was 
65  per  cent. ;  much  in  contrast  with  the  42  per  cent, 
obtained  by  non-operative  methods  in  the  cases  col- 
lected by  the  British  Fracture  Committee. 

.\s  both  the  American  and  English  series  of  im- 
mediate operation  were  followed  by  good  functional 
results  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  present  results  can  certainly  be  im- 
proved from  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

That  delay  in  operating  is  very  general,  even 
among  our  own  surgeons,  is  indicated  from  the  fact 
that  among  388  cases  of  operations  collected  from 
members  of  the  American  Surgical  .Association, 
only  78  cases,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  operated  upon 
immediately;  310  operations  were  performed  only 
after  other  methods  had  failed. 

Of  these  388  cases  of  operations,  143,  or  37  per 
cent.,  were  for  fractures  of  the  femur.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  surgeons  are  favoring  more  and 
more  operations  for  fractures  of  the  femur.  Re- 
sults warrant  the  belief  that  operations  are  indi- 
cated upon  the  femur  in  fractures  of  the  upper  and 
lower  thirds  when  the  fragments  are  much  dis- 
placed, as  they  frequently  are,  and  in  spiral  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft,  for  it  is  just  this  class  of  cases 
which  uniformly  give  the  poorest  results  following 
non-opcrativc  treatment. 

Finally,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  many  surgeons  are  now  experiencing  simi- 
larly unsatisfactory'  results,  as  they  did  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  they  postponed  the  time  for  operation  in 
acute  appendicitis  and  in  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers 
with  perforation.  The  same  brilliant  results  that 
followed  immediate  operation  in  the  above  cases 
will  likewise  follow  prompt  operation  in  selected 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur. 

The  number  of  operations  will  surely  increase, 
but  the  larger  number  of  fractures  will  be  treated 
without  operation,  and  the  lesson  to  be  constantly 
taught  is  efficiency,  efficiency  in  every  detail  frcnn 
the  hour  of  the  accident. 
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Tliere  is  perliaps  no  more  interesting  and  fruitful 
field  for  the  study  of  varied  morphological  tissue 
complexes,  and  for  the  investigation  of  the  patho- 
genesis of  neoplasms  than  that  alTorded  by  the  so- 
called  "mi.xed  tumors"  of  the  kidney.  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  testicle,  the  many  combina- 
tions of  mixed  connective  tissue  and  epithelial 
growths  should  all  be  thrown  into  a  common  group. 
So.  also,  was  this  author  sponsor  for  a  similar  hypo- 
thesis in  his  classification  of  the  remarkable  admix- 
tures of  heterogeneous  elements  encountered  in  the 
mixed  tumors  of  the  kidney. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been 
considerably  clarified  through  the  work  of  Wilms 
and  other  authors,  some  of  the  mooted  points  in  the 
origin  of  tliese  tumors  still  require  explanation,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  not  amiss  to  report  any 
observations  tending  to  throw  light  on  this  inter- 
esting subject. 

The  hypothesis  that  these  growths  are  tlie  result 
of  the  development  of  rests  of  the  W'olffian  body  has 
been  suggested  by  many  authors.  Were  it  not  for 
the  presence  of  the  striped  muscle  elements  and 
cartilage  as  frequent  and  striking  constituents — tis- 
sues that  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Wolfiian 
body — the  theory  would  have  the  weight  of  embryo- 
logical  evidence  in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  close  proximity  of  the  W'olftian  body  and  the 
metancphros  in  the  fetus,  makes  the  view  of  the  ex- 
istence of  fusion  of  the  two  with  inclusion  into  the 
kidney  of  the  parts  of  the  former,  an  enticing  ex- 
planation. 

W'hen  we  recall  that  characteristic  for  the  mixed 
tumors  of  the  kidney  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  two  or  more  varieties  of  derivatives  of  the  meso- 
derm, including  smooth  and  striped  muscle,  car- 
tilage, fat,  elastic  fibers,  myxomatous  and  fibrous 
connective  tissue — together  with  the  inclusion  of 
certain  epithelial  elements — and  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  these  arc  not  constituents  of  the  Wolf- 
fian body,  we  are  forced  to  seek  elsewhere  for  satis- 
factory elucidation  of  the  problem  of  origin. 

It  is  to  Wilms  that  we  owe  the  very  plausible 
theory  that  all  the  elements  in  question  owe  their 
derivation  to  a  common  Anhirje  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  mesodcrm.il.  including  cells  going  into 
the  formation  of  the  mesodcrmic  somites  fMyo- 
tom).  tntcnnediary  cell    mass    ^Mittclplattc)   and 
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scleratogenous  layer  (Sclerotom)  of  the  mesoder- 
mal somites. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  practically  all  mixed 
tumors  of  the  kidney  are  composed  of  various  ele- 
ments, amongst  which  are  glandular  tissue,  smooth 
and  striped  muscles,  cartilage,  fat  and  elastic,  myxo- 
matous and  fibrous  connective  tissue.  For  the 
production  of  such  a  complex,  we  must  needs  look 
for  an  embryonal  tissue  in  which  resides  the  poten- 
tiality of  elaborating  all  these  varied  tissue  types. 

In  order  that  this  hypothesis  may  be  clear,  let  us 
recall  certain  elementary,  embryological  facts  in  the 
development  of  the  mesoderm  and  of  the  kidney. 

For  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  begin  with  that 
stage  in  which  the  development  of  the  mesodermic 
somites  and  lateral  plates  occurs.  From  the  meso- 
derm are  formed  two  thickened  bars  of  mesodermal 


tains  cells  that  undergo  histological  differentiation 
and  are  utilized  in  the  formation  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  the  connective  tissues,  smooth  muscle  and 
bone.  From  this  mesenchyme,  according  to  Hert- 
wig,  originates  myxomatous,  fibrillar,  cartilaginous, 
osseous  types  of  connective  tissue,  the  lymphoid 
apparatus,  smooth  muscle  and  possibly  even  vessels 
and  blood. 

Later  in  development,  we  see  the  intermediate 
cell  mass  separated  from  the  mesodermic  somites 
and  find  it  transformed  into  an  elongated  body,  the 
primitive  kidney  (Fig.  2).  We  know  that  the  Wolf- 
fian body,  or  mesonephros,  is  developed  in  this  in- 
termediate cell  mass  by  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  transversely  arranged  tubules. 

Recapitulating,  we  note  the  myotome  affording 
the  possibility  of  origin  of  striped  iiniscle  fibers,  the 


Fie    1.     Transverse   section   through   the   tenth   pair   of  somites 
the  embryo,  showing  somite  and  intermediate  cell  mass   (after  Koll- 
mann). 

tissue,  making  the  paraxial  mesoderm,  whilst  the 
more  laterally  situated  portions  of  the  mesoderm 
are  known  as  the  lateral  plates  (Fig.  1).  By  divi- 
sion of  the  paraxial  mesoderm,  a  series  of  cubical 
masses  is  produced,  termed  the  mesodermic  somites. 
Then  a  separation  of  the  mesodermic  somites  and 
the  lateral  mesoderm  presents  itself  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  furrows,  the  connecting  strand  of  cells 
being  known  as  the  intermediate  cell  mass  (Fig.  1). 
Each  mesodermal  somite  consists  of  numerous 
cells  (myotome),  arranged  around  a  central  cavity 
which  soon  disappears.  The  cells  of  the  somites 
are  gradually  arranged  into  three  sets,  the  muscle 
plate  (myotome)  (Fig.  2),  the  scleratogenous 
(sclerotome)  layer  and  the  subepithelial  or  cutane- 
ous lamella.  The  cells  of  the  muscle  plate  layer  lose 
their  epithelial-like  character  and  give  rise  to  the 
striped  muscle  of  the  body.  The  scleratogenous 
layer  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  skeletal  tissues, 
including,  of  course,  the  production  of  cartilage. 
The  cutaneous  lamella  (mesenchyme)  (Fig.  2),  con- 
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sclerotome  (scleratogenous  layer  )  for  cartilage,  the 
mesenchyme  for  the  various  types  of  connective 
tissue,  including  smooth  muscle  and  possibly  ves- 
sels, and  the  intermediate  cell  mass  for  the  glandular 
or  epithelial  formations. 

It  would  seem  most  probable  that  in  the  inter- 
mediary cell  mass  (Mittelplatte)  in  the  myotome, 
and  in  the  mesenchyme,  all  of* which  are  in  close 
proximity  and  relation  in  the  embryo,  must  be 
sought  the  origin  of  the  mixed  tumors  of  the  kidney. 

The  case  to  be  reported  is  instructive  in  that  it 
concerns  a  renal  tumor  containing  only  adipose  tis- 
sue, fibrillar  connective  tissue,  smooth  muscle  and 
vessels,  a  combination  which  is  unique — as  far  as 
we  know — and  which  still  further  supports  Wilm's 
contention  as  to  the  origin  of  these  growths. 

In  a  kidney  removed  by  one  of  us  for  calculi  and 
hydronephrotic  changes,  a  small  tumor  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  was  accidentally  encountered,  the 
gross  and  microscopic  examination  of  which  re- 
vealed the  following : 
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Specimen — Kidney  from  R.  S.  (  referred  to  Dr. 
Buerger  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Itrill).  is  markedly  enlarged, 
almost  twice  the  normal  size,  showinj;  tlie  usual 
hydronephriiiic  chanj^es  accompanying;  nuiltiple 
branching  calculi  in  the  renal  |>elvis.  There  is  a 
fairly  marked  de^^rec  of  ])erinej)liritis  with  dense 
adhesions  and  the  |>eri-pelvic  fat  is  hy]H'rtrophied 
to  the  e.xtent  of  the  production  of  a  veritable  "hilus 
lipoma"  ( I'ig.  3).  Protruding  from  the  convex 
border  near  the  up[)cr  pole  is  a  hemispherical  niass 
covered  with  capsule.  t«>  which  it  apjK-ars  to  have 
given  a  purplish  hue.  On  section,  through  the 
center  of  the  growth,  a  well  circumscribed,  circular 
surface.  al>out  14  mm.  in  diameter,  is  revealed. 
When  the  surface  is  scra]>ed.  a  cribriform  appear- 


Ti 


';.hr..tic   kijncj    Kilh   imjil  luni'jr   on   thr   >urf«cc. 

iced  suggesting    cavernous    angioma. 

■  >ft,  can  \k  easily  separated  from  the 
w  i)Ut  is  firmly  imln-dded  and  adherent 

to  the  tutiK.il  parenchyma  (Fig.  4).  Histologically, 
thrrr  diffrrrnt  »i<'ues  seem  to  constitute  this  tumor. 
ad;  lies  of  smooth  muscle  fibers  and 

v<  he  vascular  elements  seemed  to 

pri, ilie  picture  is  not  tmlike  that  of  an 

angioma,  cnntaming  large  thin-walled  vascular 
»parc=.  infrr-..niniunicating.  partly  separated  by 
c<"  I  smooth  muscle  filK-rs.  in  places 

ill  f  fat.    Here  and  there,  the  vcs- 

s»'  '     iline  degeneration,  and  at 

til  thickening  of   the   intima 

^^  ation  of  their  lumina. 

th  muscle  tissue,    this  is  cither 
1   l)ct\vccn  the  bloodvessels  and 
ill  tilt  i.tt.  "i  )-••  vullectcd  in  Inindlcs  of  considerable 
size,  which  seem  to  run  in  various  directions,  as  evi- 
dc-       '  '  various  pictures  afforded  by  a  single 

s«'  iic  |»eripbery  of  the  growth,  where  it 

CO"  tact  with  the  renal  parenchyma,  there 

are  signs  oi  more  rapid  |)roliferalion  of  the  sn)ooth 
muscle  Cells.  Mere  they  are  not  as  yet  completely 
developed,  being  small  and  apparently  undergoing 


division.  The  contiguous  renal  tissue  is  corrcsjiund- 
ingly  attenuated,  being  compressed  and  atrui)hic. 
Many  of  the  gluniiruli  have  undergone  hyaline  de- 
generation, and  the  tubules  have  become  distorted 
and  atrophic. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  tumor  which  is  unique  in 
many  respects.  Its  small  si/c.  the  age  uf  the  patient 
— 37  (since  children  are  usually  atTecteil  i — its  lack 
of  gross  and  histological  evidences  of  malignancy 
and  the  character  of  its  constituent  eknunts,  at 
once  .set  it  a])arl  from  the  most  of  the  mixed  tumors 
of  the  kidney,  previously  re|K)rted.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  tliat   onlv    such    tissues  ;ire   in- 


cluded as  could  be  derived  from  the  mesenchyme, 
tilt'  inltriiuuiialt'  mass  or  Wolffian  I'oJy  bciiuj  not 
at  all  ri-fTi-sciiti'J.  This  circumstance  s(ieaks.  we 
think,  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  the  assumption 
that  the  mesodermal  somites,  with  jiossibly  the  in- 
termediate cell  mass,  is  resiMiiisible  for  the  origin 
of  the  mixed  tumor,  the  theory  that  rests  of  the 
Wolffian  l>ody  are  wholly  engaged  being  untenable. 

I-'or  those  interested  in  a  recai)itulati«>n  oi  the 
more  important  exami)U-s  of  mixed  tumors  of  tiie 
kidney  re|>orted  in  the  literature,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  40  cases  may  be  of  interest. 

I.  So-called  adenosarcjim.ila  with  epitliclial  ele- 
ments, with  or  witho\it  muscle  and  c;irtil;i;;e. 

C"ase  1. — .\denocliondrosarcf);iia  I  Perthes.  \H'Xi\. 

Case  2. —  .Xdenosarcoma   (  X'olger.  IS')"). 

Cases  3,  4.  .s. — .\denosarcoma  with  myxomatous 
stroma;  patient's  age  4'j  years.  Round  rellefl 
adenosarcfima ;  age  .1  years.  Round  called  a<leno- 
sarcoma  ;  age  3  years  (  lleineke.  \X'>7  k 

Cases  6,  7. — .\dcnosarcoma  contaimng    fat,  car- 
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tilage,  elastic  and  fibrous  tissue ;  age  1 1  years. 
Adenosarcoma  with  striped  muscle,  rich  in  glycogen  ; 
age  1  year  (Wilms). 

Case  8. — Adenomatous  tumor,  consisting  of  alve- 
oli lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  in  a  fine  stroma 
of  spindle  cells;  age  7  years  (Doderlein,  1897). 

Case  9. — Adenosarcoma,  composed  chiefly  of 
round  cells,  but  containing  also  spindle  and  epithelial 
cells,  elastic  fibers  and  smooth  muscle ;  age  2j/2 
years  (Paul,  1886). 

Case  10. — Vascular,  round  and  spindle,  celled 
sarcoma,  containing  epithelial  lined  tubules ;  age  9 
months  (Sturm,  1875). 

Case  11. — Round  and  spindle  celled  sarcoma  with 
adenomatous  formations ;  age  8  years  ( Schmidt, 
1892). 

II.  Myosarcomata  with  or  without  fat  and 
striped  muscle. 

Case  12. — Bilateral  myosarcoma,  composed 
chiefly  of  bundles  of  striped  muscle  in  a  connective 
tissue  framework,  containing  blood  vessels  and  fat 
cells;  age  1>4  years  (Cohnheim,  1875). 

Case  13. — Bilateral  myosarcoma ;  age  7  months 
(Cohnheim  and  Landsberger,  1877). 

Cases  14,  15. — Rhabdomyosarcoma;  age  2j4 
years.  Myosarcoma;  age  2^  years  (Heineke, 
1897). 

Case  16. — Myosarcoma,  composed  of  striated 
muscle  and  a  mixture  of  spindle  and  round  cells ; 
age  7  years  (Bott,  1887). 

Case  17. — Myosarcoma  with  embryonic  striated 
muscle;  age  1^  years  (Heideman,  1893). 

III.  Round  and  spindle  celled  sarcomata,  with  or 
without  striped  muscle. 

Case  18. — Spindle  celled  sarcoma  containing 
striped  muscle  fibers;  age  1  year  (Eberth,  1872). 

Case  19. — Small  round  celled  sarcoma  with  con- 
siderable striped  muscle,  some  fat  cells  and  epithe- 
lial formations  ;  age  6  months   ( Marchand ) . 

Cases  20,  21. — Two  cases  of  round  celled  sar- 
coma with  striped  muscle ;  age  19  months  and  3j4 
years  (Osier). 

Case  22. — ^Polypoid  spindle  celled  sarcoma  with 
considerable  quantity  of  striped  muscle  fibers  and 
epithelial  cells;  age  4  years  (Ribbert,  1886). 

Case  23 — Round  and  spindle  celled  sarcoma  in  a 
myxomatous  stroma,  which  had  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  mucin;  age  2  years  (Hanseman,  1894). 

IV.  Rhabdomyomata. 

Case  24. — Rhabdomyoma;  age  3^  years  (Hiiber- 
Bostrom,  1879). 

Cases  25-28. — Four  cases  of  rhabdomyoma  (Rib- 
bert, 1892). 

V.  Teratomata  and  tumors  containing  adeno- 
matous tissue,  spindle  cells,  muscle  and  cartilage. 


Case  29. — Teratoma  composed  of  sarcoma  cells, 
chiefly  giant  variety,  striped  muscle,  layers  of  glyco- 
gen, small  islands  of  cartilage  and  glandular  struc- 
tures (Manasse,  1896). 

Case  30. — Embryonic  connective  tissue,  striped 
muscle  fibers  without  sarcolemma  and  adenomatous 
formations,  which  resembled  most  the  collecting 
tubules  of  the  kidney;  age  3  years  (Kocher,  1878). 

Cases  31,  2>2. — Tumor  composed  of  glandular 
epithelium,  smooth  and  striated  muscle,  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue ;  age  6  years.  Tumor  composed  of 
fibrous  and  connective  tissue,  smooth  and  striped 
muscle,  elastic  tissue  and  cartilage  (Wilms). 

Case  33.- — Round  and  spindle  celled  sarcoma, 
containing  smooth  muscle  and  islands  of  cartilage; 
age  18  years  (Hoisholt,  1891). 

Case  34. — Network  of  connective  tissue,  muscle 
and  elastic  fibers  filled  with  small  round,  cuboidal 
and  cylindrical  cells.  Fat  cells  present  in  isolated 
groups;  age  3  years  (Brosin,  1884). 

Case  35. — Glands,  smooth  and  striped  muscle, 
elastic  tissue,  fat  and  connective  tissue ;  age  3  years 
(Wilms). 

VI.  Round  and  spindle  celled,  and  alveolar  sar- 
comata. 

Case  36. — Alveolar  sarcoma  with  lung  metastases ; 
age  2^  years  (Borchard,  1893). 

Cases  37-40. — Four  cases  of  round  celled  sar- 
coma; ages  2  years,  11  weeks,  21  months,  and  11 
years   (Heineke,  1897). 


Tendon  Transplantation. 
Very  ingenious  methods  have  been  devised  for 
the  attachment  of  tendons  into  the  periosteum,  as 
in  boring  a  hole  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as 
practiced  by  Jones ;  or  by  the  employment  of  iron 
staples  and  wire,  as  advised  by  Codivilla.  A  great 
variety  of  arrangement  may  be  used  in  transplant- 
ing the  tendons.  The  peroneals  may  be  transplanted 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot;  the  tibialis  anticus 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  outside  of  the  foot ;  the 
tendo  Achilles  may  be  shortened,  and  the  peroneal 
tendon  or  a  part  of  the  tibialis  posticus  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  tendon  before  it  is  sutured  to- 
gether. The  external  hallucis  may  be  detached 
from  its  insertion  and  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone,  through  a  hole  drilled  in  it. 
The  semitendinosis  in  the  thigh  and  the  biceps,  or 
the  sartorious  and  the  biceps,  may  be  transplanted 
into  the  rectus  tendon,  or  by  the  use  of  silk  at- 
tached to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. — James  K. 
Young  in  The  Lancet-Clinic. 
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SOME   OF   THE    DEFORMITIES    FOLLOW- 
ING IXF.WTILE  P.ARALYSIS.  WITH 
ESPECI.-XL  REFERENXE  TO 
TRE.AT.ME.NT. 

W.   B.\R.VETT  OwEN',      M.D., 

Louisville,  Ke.vtlxky. 


The  statement  accredited  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
America,  that  "no  treatment  is  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  anterior  poliomyelitis."  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  harm,  inasmuch  as  it  has  in 
many  instances  been  the  means  of  preventing  the 
opportunity  of  instituting  the  necessary  treatment 
to  overcome  some  of  the  most  common  resulting 
deformities.  ."Mthough  it  may  be  true  that  no  rem- 
edy has  yet  been  discovered  by  the  administration 
of  which  inflammation  of  the  cord  may  be  arrested 
and  paralysis  prevented,  this  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  interfere  with  treatment  and  correction  of 
the  deformity  provided  paralysis  has  already  super- 
vened when  the  patient  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  surgeon.  In  other  words,  while  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prevent  deformity  by  arresting  the 
disease  before  paralysis  has  ensued,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  much  can  be  later  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  overcoming  the  deformity  and  restoring  the 
function  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  It  is  believed 
that  "far  too  little  surgery  is  generally  done  in 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  that  nearly  all  cases 
can  be  In-ncfited  by  properly  planned  and  properly 
executed  operations"  (Ryerson). 

Therefore,  the  "human  wreckage"  caused  by  an- 
terior poliomyelitis  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  fact  that  no 
one  appears  able  to  really  cure  the  original  disease 
is  no  reason  for  not  attempting  to  make  useful, 
self -supporting  individuals  out  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  helpless,  hopeless  cripples — a  burden 
to  themselves  and  the  community. 

One  of  the  most  common  deformities  following 
infantile  paralysis  consists  in  cither  partial  or  com- 
plete inability  of  the  patient  to  control  the  lower 
extremities.  Whenever  paralysis  of  the  quadriceps 
ensues,  of  course  extension  of  the  leg  is  rendered 
impr.K  tic.nble.  By  transplantation  of  the  biceps 
tniuiri-,  trndon  into  the  patella  it  has  been  fjossible 
tf)  v;,  r,  ~ fully  overcome  this  deformity.  In  per- 
f'.rtiiin^  the  operation  great  care  should  Im:  exer- 
cised to  thoroughly  isolate  and  protect  the  external 
popliteal  ner\T.  which  on  several  occasions  has  been 
accidentally  divided,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the 
peroneal  muscles. 

In  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  biceps 


tendon  is  loosened  from  its  tibial  attachment  and 
inserted  into  the  top  of  the  patella ;  with  the  foot 
everted  the  fascia  lata  is  longitudinally  slit  and  care- 
fully sutured  with  silk  behind  the  great  trochanter. 
.Arthrodesis  of  the  ankle  joint  is  usually  necessary 
to  overcome  the  "tlail-foot."  Proper  braces  should 
be  worn  until  the  wounds  have  healed. 

Instead  of  producing  arthrodesis  of  the  ankle 
joint  the  following  ijroccdurc  has  been  recom- 
mended: The  anterior  tendons  are  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  muscles  high  upon  the  leg ;  a  hole 
is  drilled  through  the  tibia,  the  tendon  ends  being 
drawn  through  this  and  fastened  in  front  of  the 
tibia — some  of  the  tendons  being  passed  through 
from  one  side,  and  others  from  the  other  side.  The 
tendons  are  thus  shortened,  leaving  tendinous  struc- 
tures between  attachment  and  insertion ;  the  tendon 
thus  acts  as  a  ligament,  and  little  or  no  stretching 
occurs.  If  the  posterior  tendons  be  also  shortened 
in  similar  manner,  the  necessity  of  arthrodesis  is 
avoided. 

After  transplanting  the  biceps  tendon  as  out- 
lined, some  surgeons  advocate  "double  fixation"  of 
the  ankle  joint  by  means  of  nails  or  screws.  With 
the  foot  in  proper  position  one  screw  is  passed 
through  the  external  malleolus,  astragalus,  and  cal- 
caneus ;  the  second  through  the  internal  malleolus 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  first :  the  third 
through  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  thus  "fixing  the 
key  of  the  arch  of  the  foot." 

Tendon  transplantation  was  first  performed  by 
Nicoladoni,  in  1882.  for  the  relief  of  paralytic  cal- 
caneus. Since  then  Parish.  Drobrink.  Goldthwaite, 
Gibney.  Whitman,  and  a  host  of  other  prominent 
surgeons  have  obtained  excellent  results  from  the 
operation.  However,  tendon  transplantation  is  in- 
dicated only  after  the  final  degree  of  paralysis  has 
been  definitely  determined,  using  only  such  tendons 
and  muscles  as  have  suflficient  strength,  or  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  can  be  gradually  fleveloped,  to 
do  the  required  work. 

Briefly,  the  essential  points  as  to  technic  of  ten- 
don transplantation  and  after-care  of  the  patient 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  surgeon  should  always  strive  for  per- 
fection in  asepsis. 

(2)  When  the  tendon  is  of  sufficient  length  it 
should  Ik:  passed  through  a  hole  <lrillcd  in  the 
bone;  if  not  long  enough,  include  the  periosteum 
when  detaching  the  tendon  from  its  original  inser- 
tion. 

< i)  The  results  are  most  favorable  when  the 
tendon  is  transferred  through  the  bone. 

(4)  The  next  best  plan   is  to  transfer  a  small 
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piece  of  bony  attachment  to  the  new  point  of   in- 
sertion. 

(5)  The  results  of  one  tendon  transferred  to 
another  are  less  favorable  as  there  is  too  great 
likelihood  of  stretching. 

(6)  The  tendon  should  be  dissected  free  for  a 
considerable  distance  that  its  new  course  may  begin 
as  high  as  possible,  and  thus  avoid  working  at  an 
acute  angle,  that  is  its  action  must  be  made  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible. 

(7)  Silk  seems  to  be  the  suture  material  of 
choice,  although  in  many  instances  an  absorbable 
suture  is  believed  preferable. 

(8)  The  member  operated  upon  should  be  placed 
at  rest  in  a  slightly  over-corrected  position  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  to  prevent  strain  until  the  union 
is  firm. 

(9)  Care  in  the  practice  of  active  motion  should 
be  then  exercised  and  a  convalescent  splint  be  worn 
until  muscular  development  in  the  new  position 
becomes  sufficient. 

(10)  In  addition  to  tendon  transplantation  the 
production  of  arthrodesis  is  frequently  of  great  as- 
sistance, thus  partially  stiffening  the  adjacent  lax 
and  insecure  ankle  joint. 

In  certain  instances  to  overcome  the  deformity 
described  as  "drop-foot,"  silk  ligament  suspension 
instead  of  tendon  transplantation  may  be  advan- 
tageously eniployed.  This  method  of  treatment  has 
been  rather  extensively  used  by  Bradford,  Ryerson, 
and  others.  The  foot  is  suspended  by  heavy  braided 
silk  cords  subcutaneously  applied,  extending  from 
the  tibia  downward  in  front  of  the  ankle  to  the 
bones  of  the  foot.  The  operation  is  comparatively 
simple,  but  the  technic  must  necessarily  vary  in 
each  case  according  to  the  degree  of  deformity  pres- 
ent. The  silk  is  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  tissues,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  properly 
executed  a  favorable  result  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  accrue.  It  is  always  advisable  to  close 
the  operative  wound  in  two  layers,  i.e.,  suturing  the 
subcutaneous  soft  tissues  over  the  silk  cords  sepa- 
rately. A  plaster  dressing  should  be  applied  and 
permitted  to  remain  for  at  least  six  weeks,  after 
which  no  further  external  support  will  usually  be 
required. 

Talipes  calcaneus,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  calf 
muscles,  is  a  disabling  deformity  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  may  be  corrected  and  a  useful 
foot  secured  by  an  operation  recommended  by 
Whitman,  et  al.,  a  procedure  which  has  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  that  it  is  adapted  as  a  routine 
measure  in  all  such  cases,  viz.,  astragalectomy,  with 
posterior  displacement  of  the  foot  at  about  five  de- 
gree   ecjuinus.      The    peroneus    longus    tendon    is 


divided  about  three  inches  from  its  insertion  and 
•dove-tailed  through  the  tendo  achilles,  the  ends  be- 
ing carefully  sutured,  thus  reinforcing  the  foot  in 
its  backward  position.  A  strong  and  serviceable 
foot  which  continues  to  develop  may  be  thus  se- 
cured. 

Another  deformity  of  frequent  occurrence  is  par- 
alytic equinovarus.  If  paralysis  is  too  extensive  to 
be  benefited  by  transplantation,  tendon  fixation  may 
be  practiced  as  recommended  by  Gallic,  of  Toronto, 
the  following  technic  being  employed :  A  longitudi- 
nal three-inch  incision  is  made  over  the  external 
malleolus ;  the  peroneal  tendons  are  exposed  and 
lifted  from  their  sheaths;  a  two  and  a  half  inch 
periosteal  incision  is  then  made  and  the  periosteum 
retracted ;  the  bone  is  removed  for  the  same  lengtlj 
as  the  periosteal  incision  and  the  thickness  of  the 
tendon  to  be  transplanted ;  the  tendons  are  drawn 
taut  and  placed  in  this  trough,  the  periosteum  being 
carefully  sutured  over  and  to  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose chromic  catgut  is  used.  The  tendons  become 
firmly  adherent  and  calcaneus  is  thus  prevented. 
The  patient  is  able  to  bear  the  body  weight  upon  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  raising  the  heel  from  the  ground, 
thus  greatly  improving  the  gait.  The  first  opera- 
tion of  this  character  was  performed  about  two 
years  ago.  Gallie  reports  10  cases,  the  patients 
ranging  in  age  from  2  to  thirty  years.  The  results 
obtained  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Many 
other  surgeons  have  reported  favorable  results  from 
the  Gallie  operation. 

For  the  correction  of  the  deformity  known  as 
"clawfoot,"  which  is  usually  the  result  of  infantile 
paralysis,  transplantation  of  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis  to  the  neck  of  the  first  matatarsal  bone  may 
be  successfully  practiced.  In  this  deformity  there 
is  not  only  a  marked  shortening  of  the  extensors 
but  also  the  plantar  fascia.  After  subcutaneous 
plantar  fasciotomy  a  horseshoe  incision  of  the  dor- 
sal foot  surface  is  carried  to  the  extensor  tendon, 
and  a  flap  containing  all  the  tissues  superficial  to 
this  is  reflected  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  articulation.  The  long  extensor 
tendon  is  then  detached  from  its  phalange  and  trans- 
planted into  the  neck  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  In 
aggravated  cases,  if  the  deformity  be  not  thus  cor- 
rected, a  wedge-shaped  osteotomy  through  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone  is  recommended. 

To  illustrate  the  serious  results  which  may  accrue 
from  clawfoot,  the  history  of  one  case  will  be 
briefly  related.  The  patient  w'as  a  male  of  35  years, 
the  deformity  having  developed  12  years  previously 
as  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis.  No  treatment 
was  instituted  until  he  became  unable  to  walk,  and 
tlicre  was  then  extensive  bony  necrosis  originating 
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in  the  first  metatarsal  joint  caused  by  pressure. 
The  man  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  practically  all 
of  his  weight  was  thrown  upon  that  portion  of  his 
foot.  Necrosis  rapidly  dcvelofjed.  and  the  extensive 
burrowing  of  pus  had  caused  such  destruction  of 
bony  and  soft  tissues  that  amputation  of  the  foot 
became  necessary  as  a  life-saving  measure.  Had 
this  [>atient  been  seen  early  and  treated  according 
to  the  method  just  outlined,  amputation  could  have 
been  avoided  and  a  serviceable  fotit  preserved. 

In  conclusion :  L'nder  no  circumstances  should  a 
patient  with  infantile  paralysis  be  permitted  to  go 
untreated,  as  prevention  of  deformity  is  far  more 
important  than  allowing  it  to  progress,  and  then 
by  radical  means  expected  to  later  correct  it.  For 
instance,  if  a  child  with  paralysis  of  the  peroneal 
muscles — the  internal  group  Ix'ing  normal — is  al- 
lowed to  go  without  protection  or  support,  the 
healthy  internal  muscles  rapidly  develop  and  con- 
tract, thus  forcing  the  foot  into  a  varus  position 
because  there  is  no  resistance  from  the  paralyzed 
external  muscles.  Tlie  smaller  bones  of  the  ankle 
and  foot  develop  in  an  abnormal  attitude,  thereby 
markedly  changing  the  normal  osseous  relationship. 
If  the  limb  is  properly  sup[>orted,  deformity  is  pre- 
vented from  progressing,  and  even  if  later  it  be- 
comes necessarv-  ( which  it  most  likely  will )  to  prac- 
tice tendon  transplantation,  the  bones  are  normal 
in  both  size  and  relationship.  It  is  then  only  a 
question  of  the  proper  supjxjrt  being  transferred 
from  braces  to  healthy  transplanted  muscles,  or 
power  restored  by  whatever  other  operation  may 
be  selected  as  most  suitable. 

Ir  -sary  to  reiterate  one  important  fact 

wb:  lies  overlooked,  viz.,  that  completely 

parals /t'J  tim-oles  from  infantile  paralysis  always 
remain  so.  Partially  affected  muscles,  however,  can 
be  developed  greatly  by  scientific  active  motion  per- 
sonally super\ised  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions.  When  the  parents  arc 
advised  to  "simply  let  the  child  run  for  a  while  and 
develop  the  paralyzed  muscles,"  it  means  that  those 
completely  paralyzed  are  not  benefited,  and  those 
partially  affected  may  be  overtaxed,  thereby  losing 
much  strength  which  could  have  Ixren  retained  and 
dcv,I..|--.| 

N\r\i-  grafting  has  hitherto  not  proven  satisfac- 
tory, although  in  the  future  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction. 
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SEPSIS.* 
"Ax  OixcE  OF  Preve.stiox   is   Hettek  Tha.v   a 

PlUXD  UK   ClKE." 

Sylvester  J.  Ckkid.max.  Pii.ci.,  M.D., 

Surgeon   and    Obstetrician,   Grant    Hospital:    Lecturer   on 

Olistetrics  and  G>necol>i(>y.  Grant    Hospital 

Traininu  SchiKil  fur  Nurses. 

CoLf.MIU  S,   (  )Hli). 

PiiiTf'iTal  infection  is  the  gciu-ral  term  applied 
to  all  infective  conditions  which  arise  from  the 
entrance  of  organisms  into  wounds  of  the  },'enera- 
tive  tract  in  connection  with  labor  or  the  piierpe- 
riiun.  It  is  essentially  wound  infection  and  is 
strictly  coi:iparal)le  to  "siirj;ical  wound  fever." 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  nor  the  treatment  of  all  the  types  of 
puerperal  sepsis.  I  shall  exclude  from  considera- 
tion such  conditions  as  pus  tubes,  aiijiendicitis,  ery- 
sipelas, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  gonorrhea,  and 
those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  ]ire-existiiig 
focus  of  infection,  which  frefjuently  complicate 
pregnancy.  I  shall  consider  only  that  condition 
arising  from  woimd  infection.  1  refer  especially 
to  the  puerperal  sepsis  seen  in  the  regular  grind 
of  general  iiractice.  and  a[ipcaring  after  what  has 
seemed  to  have  been  an  ordinary  normal  labor — 
that  which,  by  the  laity,  is  called  "child-bed  fever." 
There  are  many  good  methods  of  treatment,  but 
that  which  will  be  detailed  by  me.  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  effectual  in  my  practice.  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  all  original,  but  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  experiences  of  the  leading  obstetricians 
of  the  various  .American  and  Kuropean  clinics. 

For  the  sake  of  study,  the  treatment  of  pneqieral 
sepsis  may  be  divided  into:  1,  pro])hylactic,  and  2, 
curative. 

The  Praphyldilic  Method.  In  the  tirst  place 
we  should  have  the  jiarturient  patient  located  in  as 
hygienic  and  salubrious  a  j>lace  as  ]>ossible  for  the 
confinement.  It  is  sclf-evi«lent  that  we  catmot  ex- 
[>ect  to  conduct  an  aseptic  surgical  oj^ratioii  nmid 
septic  stirroimdings. 

The  l)est  place  for  such  a  rcsjionsible  imikrtaking 
is  in  a  well  e<]uij)iK-d  hospital  with  trained  nurses 
and  plenty  of  help,  but  the  hard  working  country 
doctor  has  no  such  advantage  at  hand  and  mii^i 
make  the  In-st  of  such  conveniences  as  he  inn  com- 
mand. The  city  doctor  has  every  advantage  and 
is  therefore  doubly  culpable  if  he  fails  if>  avail  him- 
self of  these  helps  to  asccplic  miilwifery. 

The  patient  should  be  confincl  in  a  well-venti- 
lated room.  Tliere  should  Ik.-  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Fresh  air  does  not  mean  cold  air.    There  may  be  a 
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brisk  fire  burning  in  the  room,  and  even  though  the 
windows  be  open,  the  air  will  be  warm.  No  home 
is  too  poor  to  be  clean  and  no  window  too  small  to 
admit  fresh  air,  if  it  be  opened.  I  have  often  been 
called  in  council  and  found  the  patient  still  dressed 
in  reeking  underwear  and  at  times  a  skirt  in  addi- 
tion. 

The  vulva  should  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water 
and  may  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is 
a  good  procedure  to  shave  the  vulva.  If  a  bath 
is  gjven,  the  nurse  must  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  dirty  water  to  run  over  the  vulva  into  the 
vagina.  Zweifel  reports  several  cases  of  infection 
from  this  source. 

The  patient  should  be  covered  with  a  sterile,  or 
at  least  clean,  sheet ;  and  not  with  a  soiled  blanket 
or  comfort. 

Sterile  supplies,  such  as  dressings,  towels,  gloves, 
sheets,  catheters,  tape,  etc.,  are  not  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. In  the  city  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal 
cost  from  any  good  hospital ;  in  the  country  every 
up-to-date  physician  has  a  sterilizer  in  his  office  and 
can  sterilize  his  supplies  with  little  effort.  To  go 
to  a  labor  case  without  such  preparation  in  view  of 
the  cost  and  ease  of  obtaining  the  same,  is  little 
short  of  criminal.  And  then  the  people  appreciate 
it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Some  men  will 
say  that  they  do  not  do  this  and  that  they  never 
had  a  case  of  puerperal  sepsis.  They  are  liars. 
Others  will  say  that  they  never  had  a  death  from 
puerperal  sepsis.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
worse  than  death.  How  about  the  morbidity?  How 
about  the  one  child  marriages,  the  pus  tubes,  the 
pelvic  inflammations  and  adhesions?  How  about 
the  years  of  weary  suffering  and  disappointment? 
Between  morbidity  and  mortality  there  is  little  to 
choose  in  these  cases. 

We  cannot  have  graduated  trained  nurses  in  all 
cases,  but  we  certainly  can  teach  the  slovenly  "expe- 
rienced nurse"  to  wash  her  hands  and  be  clean.  Of 
course,  we  must  cast  the  mote  from  our  own  eyes 
before  we  can  ask  her  to  remove  the  beam  from 
hers.  These  nurses  may  object  to  this  instruction, 
but  if  we  explain  to  them  how  much  they  gain  by 
it,  they  will  appreciate  our  efforts.  And  how  easy 
it  is  to  teach  the  good  sister  or  mother  or  friend 
of  the  patient  to  do  all  these  things  in  a  cleanly 
manner.  But  you  must  show  them  that  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  or  they  will  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  efforts  demanded. 

In  lecturing  to  the  nurses  at  the  Grant  Hospital 
I  have  always  impressed  upon  them  that  the  most 
important  article  of  an  obstetrician's  armamenta- 
rium is  a  good  brush  and  a  bar  of  soap.    The  brush 


need  not  be  fancy  and  the  soap  need  not  be  pat- 
ented or  perfumed.  A  common  rice  straw  brush 
and  a  bar  of  common  soap  will  suffice.  The  main 
prerequisite  for  the  prevention  of  puerperal  sepsis 
is  clean  hands. 

You  should  wear  rubber  gloves  when  handling 
the  parturient  woman.  It  is  just  as  important  at 
this  time  as  it  is  in  the  operating  room.  It  is  mal- 
practice, in  these  days  of  refinement,  to  attend  labor 
without  rubber  gloves.  Some  will  laugh  at  this 
statement  and  say  they  cannot  feel  anything  with 
gloves.  They  must  learn  to  feel  with  gloves.  Per- 
haps you  can  conduct  an  aseptic  labor  without 
gloves,  but  why  not  use  every  aid  to  attain  that 
object?  Why  refuse  any  single  aid  or  modern  re- 
finement where  so  much  is  at  stake?  We  know 
that  God  is  patient  and  good,  but  why  should  you 
try  His  patience  and  risk  your  reputation  and  the 
life  of  a  good  woman  who  has  placed  her  trust  in 
you?  The  young  fellow  just  from  college  will  use 
them  and  the  people  will  notice  it.  It  is  important 
that  the  hands  be  clean  before  applying  the  gloves 
and  it  is  important  that  the  gloves  be  kept  clean 
after  they  are  on  the  hands.  It  is  ridiculous  to  see 
a  doctor  putting  clean  gloves  upon  dirty  hands. 
Suppose  the  glove  tears.  It  is  just  as  foolish  to 
immerse  a  dirty  glove  into  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  imagine  it  is  sterile.  A  soiled 
glove  must  be  cleansed  with  the  same  care  as  a 
soiled  hand.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  cath- 
eter. You  do  yourself  an  injustice  when  you  use 
any  old  rag  for  a  perineal  pad  to  absorb  the  lochial 
discharge.  A  most  useful  bed  covering  for  labor 
is  the  paper  sheet  sold  by  all  dealers  of  physicians' 
supplies. 

The  use  of  sera  to  immunize  against  infection 
does  no  good.  We  must  follow  the  principles  of 
Crede  and  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  puerperal 
wounds  and  prevent  the  infection  of  necessary 
puerperal  wounds.  Every  puerpera  is  a  wounded 
woman.  If  it  is  good  surgery  to  limit  the  operative 
wound  and  to  avoid  the  injuring  of  the  tissues,  it  is 
also  good  obstetrics.  We  must  limit  the  number 
of  internal  examinations  and  make  them  gently  and 
in  a  cleanly  manner.  It  is  important  that  all  ob- 
stetricians learn  to  make  diagnosis  by  external  ex- 
ainination.  About  the  only  points  indeterminable 
by  external  examination  are  the  state  of  the  cervix 
and  the  possible  prolapse  of  the  cord.  The  bag  of 
waters  should  not  be  ruptured  until  the  os  is  com- 
pletely dilated,  because  the  membranes  dilate  the 
cervix  with  the  least  trauma  and  also  mechanically 
prevent  the  entrance  of  germs  into  the  uterus.  You 
must   avoid   all   measures   to    shorten   the    time   of 
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normal  labor,  as  manual  dilitation  of  the  cervix,  of 
the  perineum,  or  having  the  woman  bear  down  be- 
fore the  head  is  through  the  cervix.  Do  not  give 
ergot  until  the  placenta  is  delivered.  Do  not  apply 
forceps  until  there  is  an  honest  scientific  indication 
for  their  use.  Pituitrin,  scientifically  used,  is  re- 
placing forceps,  and  in  Vienna  they  think  that  the 
use  of  this  agent  instead  of  forceps  is  reducing  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  of  their  clinics.  Do  not 
use  douches,  especially  hot  ones  or  antiseptic  ones, 
in  normal  labor.  They  rob  the  vagina  and  the  cer- 
vix of  their  epithelium  and  natural  secretions.  Pre- 
vent perineal  and  vaginal  tears  as  far  as  f>ossible, 
which  means  a  patient  conduct  of  the  second  stage ; ; 
but  do  not  allow  the  other  extreme,  or  practice, 
and  permit  the  head  to  pound  for  hours  upon  a 
rigid  perineum  until  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is 
lost  and  they  are  bruised  and  infiltrated  with  blood. 
Early  episiotomy  and  forceps  are  more  scientific 
procedures. 

The  third  stage  should  be  conducted  as  physiolog- 
ically as  possible.  Interference  should  be  instituted 
only  upon  strict  indication.  .Above  all,  do  not  at- 
tempt manual  removal  of  the  placenta  unless  there 
is  profuse  hemorrhage  or  it  is  pathologically  ad- 
herent. Be  very  careful  to  obtain  the  placenta  and 
membranes  complete.  Retained  placenta  makes 
splendid  soil  for  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the 
vaginal  bacteria  and  also  prevent  involution,  which 
is  itself  a  barrier  to  infection.  The  uterus  should 
not  be  bruised  by  too  early  or  too  vigorous  attempts 
at  Crede  expression  of  the  placenta,  or  too  much 
or  too  forcible  massage  of  the  uterus.  In  Vienna 
they  never  express  the  placenta  unless  there  is  bleed- 
ing; they  leave  it  alone  and  allow  it  to  come  of  its 
own  accord.  They  say  that  this  has  helped  to  re- 
duce the  morbidity  in  that  clinic.  The  placenta  and 
membranes  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  none  is 
left  in  the  uterus.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  should  fever  arise  subsequently. 
If  a  piece  is  missing  it  should  be  removed  at  the 
time  of  labor.  If  it  is  a  large  piece,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  in  for  it.  You  must  see  that  the  uterus 
is  free  from  blood  clots,  hard  and  firmly  contracted, 
before  you  leave  the  house.  I  find  that  allowing 
the  woman  to  get  out  of  bed  to  the  commode  the 
next  day  after  delivery  allows  blood  clots  to  drop 
from  the  vagina  and  al.so  acts  as  a  drain,  thereby 
preventing,  to  some  extent,  infection. 

Prevention  of  infection  of  the  unavoidable 
wounds  comprises  the  principles  and  practice  of 
asepsis  and  antisepsis  and  should  consist  of  a  tcch- 
nic  most  rigid  in  character  and  should  l>c  part  of 
the  very  body  and  soul  of  the  accoucheur. 


I  have  not  gone  into  the  preparation  and  care 
of  the  patients  before  labor  begins.  I  am  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  cases  with  which  we  are  to 
deal  were  perfectly  normal  when  labor  commenced. 

If  you  have  carried  out  the  above  program  you 
should  not  have  an  infected  case.  If  you  do  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  your  patient  infected,  you 
must  resort  to  the  curative  method. 

The  Curative  Method  is  divided  into:  1.  local; 
2,  general;  3,  specific;  4,  surgical. 

We  are  seldom  able,  at  least  in  our  own  minds, 
to  designate  the  original  or  specific  focus  from 
which  the  infection  emanates.  We  must  investigate 
the  history  of  the  labor,  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  frequency  of  examination  by  vagina,  the  use 
of  instruments  or  manipulation,  the  character  of 
the  third  stage  and  the  existence  of  lacerations.  The 
temperature  and  the  pulse  must  be  studied.  Very 
careful  examination  of  the  breasts,  abdomen,  and 
pelvis  must  be  made  and  the  relation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  tract  to  the  general  condition 
ascertained. 

The  treatment  of  puerperal  sepsis  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  recent  years.  The  polyglot  treat- 
ment of  former  years  has  given  way  to  a  more 
physiologic  treatment ;  and  we  now  rely  more  on 
aiding  and  stimulating  nature's  own  methods  of 
combating  the  disease.  Nature  has  always  been 
the  best  doctor  for  most  diseases.  When  the  gen- 
eral medical  examination  has  excluded  all  other 
causes  for  illness  and  a  diagnosis  of  puerperal  sepsis 
has  been  made,  the  woman  is  isolated  in  the  lightest, 
airiest  room  available,  and  put  at  complete  mental 
rest,  which  means  that  a  clean,  pleasant,  sensible 
obstetrical  nurse  is  put  in  charge  of  her.  .X  brisk 
cathartic  is  administered  (calomel  followed  by  salts 
or  castor  oil )  and  the  patient  put  upon  a  generous 
semi-solid  or  fluid  diet.  If  there  be  stitches  in  the 
cervix  or  perineum,  they  are  removed  at  once  to 
allow  free  drainage.  The  gaping  wounds  and  the 
vagina  are  swabbed  with  pure  tincture  of  iodine. 
Developments  are  then  awaited.  It  seems  to  be  a 
general  custom  to  give  quinine  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  I  do  not  know  why.  I  never  saw  it 
do  one  bit  of  good  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

Many  teachers,  including  DcLec  and  Ries  and 
others,  are  strongly  opposed  to  manipulating  the 
uterus  even  if  they  are  sure  that  there  is  something 
remaining  in  if.  McPherson  and  others  are  just 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  emptying  the  uterus  if  there 
is  anything  in  it.  I  agree  with  both  of  them.  We 
must  approach  this  matter  in  the  manner  of  the 
student  who  was  told  by  his  teaclier  how  to  mix 
paints.     We  must  do  it  with  our  brains.     We  must 
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pay  si)ecial  attention  to  these  matters  and  learn  by 
experience  and  then  we  will  have  the  requisite 
brains  to  form  our  judgment.  DeLee  and  Merman 
report  large  numbers  of  cases  treated  by  what  they 
call  a  nihilistic  or  expectant  treatment  with  wonder- 
ful results.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  severe 
illness  was  caused  by  active  local  treatment  and  in 
some  cases  death  was  caused  by  curettage,  pelvic 
drainage,  etc.,  intended  for  relief.  The  patient 
may  be  propped  up  in  Fowler's  position  to  aid 
drainage,  but  curettage,  brushing  out  the  uterus, 
packing,  etc.,  are  seldom  employed  by  us  at  Grant 
Hospital.  About  the  only  indications  for  such 
treatment  is  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  If  the 
woman  does  not  show  immediate  improvement  then 
we  go  further  with  our  treatment. 

The  local  treatment  of  infection  is  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  offending  bacteria  and  their  toxins,  and 
their  pabulum,  clots,  membranes,  placental  frag- 
ments, decidua — and  to  destroy  those  bacteria  and 
neutralize  those  toxins  which  remain  in  the  vaginal 
canal  after  the  mechanical  cleansing. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  but  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  procedure,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced obstetrician  or  surgeon.  Under  this  head 
I  wish  to  most  strenuously  decry  the  use  of  intra- 
uterine douches.  They  are  most  ineffectual  because 
the  bacteria  are  beyond  reach  fifteen  minutes  after 
they  are  inoculated.  They  are  painful,  sometimes 
violent  uterine  contractions  being  set  up,  and  the 
fluid  may  escape  through  the  tubes  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  occur.  That 
the  fluid  can  be  forced  through  the  tubes  was  amply 
proven  some  years  ago  in  the  service  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Baldwin  at  the  Grant  Hospital.  Some  of  you  will 
say  that  they  can  be  given  carefully ;  that  the  douche 
bag  should  not  be  held  too  high ;  that  you  have  often 
used  these  douches  and  have  seen  no  harm.  Who 
can  tell  the  exact  resistance  of  the  tubes  and  the 
uterine  walls  in  each  and  every  case?  Who  can 
he  sure  that  you  or  the  nurse  will  hold  the  douche 
bag  at  the  exact  and  proper  height  each  time?  If 
the  greatest  surgeons  in  the  world  are  never  sure 
of  the  consistency  and  resistance  of  the  uterine 
wall,  why  should  you  tempt  fate  with  such  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  ?  You  say  you  never  had  an  acci- 
dent; if  you  mean  a  death  I  may  agree  with  you; 
but  how  about  the  morbid  condition  produced  by 
your  douches? 

The  nervous  shock  from  these  douches  may  cause 
syncope,  convulsions,  and  even  coma.  The  anti- 
septic may  be  directly  poisonous,  over  fifty  cases  of 
bichloride  and  many  cases  of  carbolic  poisoning  be- 
ing on   record.     Air  embolism,  perforation  of  the 


uterus,  profuse  hemorrhage,  chills  and  fever  from 
inoculation,  sudden  death  from  cardiac  paralysis 
may  result.  The  infection  may  be  carried  higher  to 
uninfected  parts.  This  protest  against  the  intra- 
uterine douche  must  not  be  construed  as  inveighing 
against  vaginal  douches,  as  I  believe  in  them  when 
specifically  indicated.  Swabbing  out  the  uterus 
with  gauze  wound  around  forceps  and  saturated 
with  chemicals,  or  brushing  the  uterus,  is  depre- 
cated by  me. 

Curettage  or  digital  examination  and  removal  of 
the  uterine  contents  is  recommended  by  many  au- 
thorities here  and  abroad,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Williams,  Hirst,  Gallabin,  Jellett,  Sin- 
clair, Chrobak,  Schauta,  Ahlfeld,  Bar  Pinard  and 
Pestalozza.  I  use  this  method  at  times  when  I 
think  it  is  indicated.  You  must  be  careful  or  you 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Curettage  was  introduced  in  1850  by  Recamier, 
who  invented  the  curet  for  this  purpose.  Some 
operators  use  a  sharp  and  others  a  blunt  curet. 
Some  use  it  as  a  routine  practice  as  soon  as  the 
fever  disappears ;  others  use  it  only  if  the  finger 
fails  to  remove  the  particles  from  the  uterus.  Some 
repeat  the  operation  once  or  oftener  and  some  pack 
the  uterus  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  prin- 
ciple exponent  of  this  operation  is  McPherson  of 
New  York.  Opposed  to  him  are  Williams,  DeLee, 
Noble,  Craigin,  Edgar,  Watkins,  Ries,  Bumm,  Leo- 
pold, Fehling,  Kronig,  Veit,  Ohlshausen,  and  others 
who  formerly  advised  the  operation. 

I  think  that  the  curet  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
at  all  times  and  especially  at  the  puerperium.  As 
I  said  before,  it  is  an  instrument  that  must  be  used 
with  brains.  I  rarely  curet  in  these  cases  of  in- 
fection, but  when  I  do,  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  the 
great  responsibility  and  danger  of  this  operation 
more  than  when  I  operate  upon  a  patient  for  any 
other  condition.  I  do  not  believe,  as  do  some  of 
my  more  noted  colleagues,  that  curettage  is  an  oper- 
ation to  be  performed  by  the  general  practitioner, 
especially  in  cases  of  puerperal  sepsis.  The  deli- 
cate bank  of  leukocytes,  the  wall  that  nature  throws 
uj)  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  bacteria,  is  broken 
through,  and  the  bacteria  are  literally  ground  into 
the  lymph  spaces  and  venous  lumina.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough vaccination  of  the  uterine  tissues  and  resem- 
bles raking  the  soil  after  strewing  it  with  seed.  No 
matter  how  expertly  done,  curettage  cannot  re- 
move all  the  diseased  tissue.  Perforation  of  the 
uterus  is  a  common  occurrence  and  causes  fatal 
peritonitis.  1  have  several  times  seen  loops  of 
bowel  dragged  down  into  the  vagina.  Hemorrhage 
may  occur  and  cases  of  air  embolism   have   been 
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rc'iMJrtcd.  .\  pyosalpinx  or  other  pus  sac  may  be 
opened  by  this  manipulation.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  carefully  the  oi)eration  is  perfonned, 
there  is  always  danger  of  perforation.  DcLee  says 
that  it  is  about  as  reasonable  to  curet  the  nose  and 
throat  in  cases  of  diphtheria  as  to  curet  a  uterus 
for  puerperal  sepsis. 

Emptying  the  uterus  with  polypus  forceps  is  also 
a  dangerous  operation  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
perforation  and  also  mutilation  of  the  uterine  wall. 
I  use  this  instrument  a  very  great  deal,  but  I  fully 
appreciate  the  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  care  nec- 
essary to  avoid  accidents. 

Drainage  of  the  uterus  with  glass  or  rubber  tubes 
is  advised  by  some  I'rench.  Italian,  and  .American 
obstetricians,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  this  pro- 
cedure. In  my  opinion,  packing  the  uterus  with 
gauze  stops  drainage  and  presents  the  same  dangers 
noted  above  for  the  other  procedures.  .Nature  often 
docs  wonders.  Winter,  Saft.  Merman,  Bumm, 
Watkins.  DeLce.  Rics  and  Crede  strongly  empha- 
size the  dangers  of  local  treatment  and  one  voice 
after  another  is  l)eing  raised  against  intrauterine 
douches,  curettage,  and  other  local  interferences 
with  the  process  of  healing  adopted  by  nature.  I 
hope  that  I  have  impressed  you  with  the  danger  of 
the  u.sc  of  the  curet  in  these  cases  and  that  you 
will  be  slow  to  resort  to  its  use  in  the  future.  It  is 
a  good  instnmient  in  skilled  hands  when  indicated. 
GetteraJ  treatment  includes  ever>thing  that  will 
improve  the  woman's  general  health  and  help  her 
to  throw  off  the  disease,  and  the  attending  physi- 
cian should  count  no  effort  lost  that  will  increase 
her  resisting  powers.  If  mental  and  physical  rest 
do  not  procure  sleep,  morphine  should  l)c  given. 
Sleep  is  a  prime  necessity,  \isitors  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  room  and  everyone  aliout  the  house 
should  bear  a  cheerful  nuen.  Nursing  of  the  child 
should  l)c  stopi>cd  because  it  worries  the  mother 
and  the  child  may  become  infected. 

For  the  fct'cr.  as  a  rule,  nothing  need  l)C  done. 
Antipyretics  are  especially  contraindicated  and  the 
heart  should  not  be  tired  by  too  much  m'>ving  of 
the  patient.  As  in  \*ienna,  aspirin  may  be  given 
to  reduce  the  temperature  by  combating  the  poison 
and  eliminating  the  toxins.  .Nspirin  is  a  splendid 
diaphoretic.     I  have  had  a  patient  get   well  after 

irrying  a  tcmperattire  of   105*    for  three   weeks. 

\nothcr  recovered  after  having  a  temperature  of 
103°  to  10.^'  for  five  weeks.  In  these  cases  noth- 
ing was  done  for  the  temiKrattirc.  Ortigging  is  to 
be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible.  I>ccausc  it  does  little 
pood  and  because  it  upsets  the  stomach,  the  most 

■nportant  ally  of  defense,     '^''•ohol  is  not  used  as 


mucli  as  formerly,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  never  did 
as  mudi  good  as  was  supiK)sed.  1  seldom  use  it  at 
all.  If  alcohol  is  used,  one-half  ounce  a  day  in  the 
form  of  eggnog  or  wine  is  sulVicicnt. 

The  bmccls  should  be  kcjit  open  with  an  occa- 
sional laxative.  Diarrhea  is  one  of  nature's  best 
drains  and  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  the 
patient  is  exhausted.  Opium  and  starch  enemata 
are  good  to  relieve  the  diarrhea.  X'omiting  is  al- 
ways a  bad  symptom,  and  if  bilious  always  means 
a  fatal  ending  of  the  disease.  Food  by  the  mouth 
is  withheld  for  a  while  and  rectal  feeding  insti- 
tuted. Saline  drop  enemata  will  serve  to  quench 
the  thirst.  Or  if  vomiting  ])ersists  the  stomach 
may  be  washed  out.  I  have  had  excellent  results 
with  this  method.  It  is  surprising  how  much  green- 
ish-black fluid  is  removed  and  the  patient  feels  re- 
lieved for  several  hours.  Drop  doses  of  wine  of 
ipecac  has  been  tried  by  me  with  good  results. 
Later,  against  peritonitic  vomiting  we  stand  pow- 
erless and  dismayed.  Many  surgical  methods  of 
feeding  have  been  tried,  but  the  women  always  die, 
not  from  starvation  but  from  toxemia. 

Meteorism  or  gas  |)ains  in  ])critonilis  is  a  trou- 
blesome condition.  Overfeeding  and  cathartics  are 
to  be  avoided  and  enemas  given.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  old  fashioned  .S.  (j.  T.  enema, 
composed  of  salts,  glycerine  and  turpentine  for  this 
condition.  DcLce  recommends  an  enema  composed 
of  one  pint  each  of  milk  and  molasses. 

For  chills  the  patient  is  covered  warmly  and 
given  warm  drinks.  If  the  chill  is  prolonged,  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  mori)hine  may  be  given  hypodcr- 
matically. 

.\ttention  is  given  tlie  heart  and  exertion  of  the 
patient  is  avoided  in  order  to  save  the  strength. 
Cardiac  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided  until  they  are 
absolutely  needed.  Many  patients  have  been 
"strychniaized"  to  death.  I're.sh  air  and  oxygen 
are  recommended  as  the  best  aid  for  syncojic.  I 
can  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  fresli  air.  but  1  am 
forced  to  admit  that  I  have  never  seen  ox\gen  do 
one  bit  of  gorwl  in  these  cases.  We  always  use  it 
because  the  laity  expect  us  to  do  so.  but  1  am  sure 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 

iNpecial  attention  must  Ik-  jiaid  to  the  diet  and 
little  fats  given.  Milk.  es|K-ciaIly  l)nttcrmilk.  may 
be  given.  Kumiss,  eggs,  jellies,  cereals,  sugar,  ice 
cream,  and  gelatin  in  all  forms  are  jiermissible. 

The  menial  slate  of  the  patient  must  be  treated. 
She  must  l>e  buoyed  uji  with  the  hojK'  and  assur- 
ance that  she  will  recover.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  much  can  be  ac<omi>lished  by  this 

Specific  Trrattfirtil.     Most  of  the  remedies  used 
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in  the  past  for  the  specific  treatment  of  puerperal 
sepsis  have  failed.  Under  this  head  may  be  listed 
the  silver  preparations  of  Crede,  the  mercury  in- 
unctions, and  injection,  the  use  of  iodine,  quinine 
and  alcohol  given  intravenously  and  subcutaneously. 
Salt  solution  is  a  remedy  that  has  been  much 
lauded  in  the  past  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  infection.  It  is  valuable  but  is  far  from  being 
a  panacea.  The  best  method  of  administration  is 
the  drop  method  of  Murphy.  Care  must  be  used 
in  the  intravenous  use  of  salt  solution;  there  is  not 
only  danger  of  air  embolism  but  there  is  danger 
of  overloading  the  circulation,  causing  pulmonary 
edema.  It  does  not  wash  the  toxins  from  the  blood, 
as  they  are  so  bound  onto  the  cells  that  only  bi- 
ochemic  action  can  loosen  them.  The  good  effects 
of  salt  solution,  when  carefully  and  skilfully  given 
are,  that  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  kidneys,  skin 
and  intestines,  relieving  thirst  and  fatigue  and 
promoting  leukocytosis.  Schauta  of  Vienna  reports 
some  success  with  the  use  of  nuclein,  but  the  results 
are  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  its  general  use. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  treated  with  serum 
without  any  effect  either  for  better  or  for  worse. 
We  might  just  as  well  have  injected  water  and 
saved  a  whole  lot  of  money.  DeLee,  in  his  large 
experience,  has  used  all  kinds  of  sera  for  16  years, 
and  says  that  he  is  positve  that  anti-streptococci  se- 
rum does  not  cure  a  single  case  of  streptococcic  sep- 
sis. Williams,  Pryor,  and  Fry  confirm  these  find- 
ings. Large  numbers  of  cases  have  been  treated 
by  Bumm,  Chrobak,  Gordon  and  others  and  the 
reports  are  far  from  encouraging.  In  Vienna  the 
use  of  sera  has  been  abandoned  and  also  in  Munich. 
Our  experience  at  the  Grant  Hospital  has  taught  us 
that  their  use  is  absolutely  futile.  Tetanus  serum 
has  been  found  useful  when  indicated  but  the  anti- 
streptococcic serum  is  useless.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious  to  those  who  are  working  along  the  lines 
of  immunity  and  hence  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
discuss  it  here. 

DeLee,  Williams,  Cragin  and  Newell  have  found 
the  results  of  vaccine  therapy  in  puerperal  infections 
to  be  negative.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  at  present 
much  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  vaccines  in  this 
condition.  I  think  that  we  had  one  case  in  our  hos- 
pital where  vaccines  were  used  with  apparent  good 
result.  But  our  experience  is  too  limited  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  authority.  Dr.  Shilling  is  con- 
stantly working  on  this  subject  in  our  laboratories, 
and  may  report  something  of  interest  later.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  acute  puerperal  sepsis 
vaccine  therapy  is  useless  and  may  be  harmful.  The 
abscess  of  fixation,  once  in  a  while  heard  of,  has 
been  lost  in  the  march  of  progress. 


Surgical  Treatment.  Little  need  be  said  about 
the  surgical  treatment  of  puerperal  sepsis  other  than 
has  already  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters of  this  paper.  The  treatment  of  pelvic  inflam- 
mations by  operation  in  this  condition  is  no  differ- 
ent than  in  any  other.  No  real  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  regarding  the  procedures  advocated  for 
the  treatment  of  localized  suppurations.  Two  radi- 
cal operations  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  severe  infections  and  there  is  much  to  learn 
about  both  of  these.  One  is  extirpation  of  the 
uterus  and  the  other  is  ligation  of  the  pelvic  veins, 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  progress  of  a  throm- 
bophlebitis. Total  hysterectomy  has  been  done  sev- 
eral hundred  times,  but  without  enough  success  to 
give  it  a  firm  place  in  our  therapy.  Most  of  the 
authorities  whom  I  have  consulted  admit  the  fol- 
lowing indications  for  hysterectomy.  In  all  of  these 
the  local  lesion  is  the  predominate  factor.  They  are 
rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  with  infection,  per- 
foration of  the  uterus  with  peritonitis,  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  uterus  during  local  treatment  of  an  in- 
fection within  it;  the  infection  of  a  fibroid,  or  when 
a  fibroid  has  been  much  bruised  by  an  operative 
delivery  and  infection  is  feared ;  cancer  of  the 
uterus  (I  saw  one  such  case  in  a  woman  who  was 
six  months  pregnant)  ;  infection  with  molar  preg- 
nancy ;  abnormal  adherence  of  the  placenta  with 
infection;  uterine  abscess;  gangrene  of  the  uterus. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  peritonitis  due  to 
soiling  the  peritoneum  during  removal  of  the  uterus. 
Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving the  uterus  in  cases  of  bacteremia,  or  at  least 
in  cases  of  severe  endometritis  and  uterine  lymphan- 
gitis, when  the  infection,  presumably,  is  still  more 
or  less  limited  to  the  uterus.  Experience  has  shown, 
says  DeLee,  that  uteri  are  usually  removed  too  late, 
to  do  any  good,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  cour- 
ageous operator  has  removed  the  uterus  early,  he 
could  never  be  sure  that  the  operation  was  neces- 
sary. The  operation  may  have  killed  her,  or,  if  she 
got  well,  may  not  have  contributed  to  her  recovery, 
and  has  rendered  her  sterile.  I  have  seen  cases 
where  I  felt  that  the  operation  really  saved  a  life. 
Williams,  Lea  and  Edgar  contend  that  no  one 
would  expect  any  good  to  result  where  a  general 
bacteremia  exists  and  I  agree  with  their  views. 
Septic  patients  are  the  very  poorest  subjects  for 
operation  and  anesthetics  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  this  opera- 
tion. 

The  operation  for  ligating  the  pelvic  veins  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  formidable  operation  and  the 
results  are  so  far   from  satisfactory  that  even  the 
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Euro[K;an  clinics  are  approaching  it  with  little  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  recapitulation,  I  will  give  you  what  1  consider 
a  good  treatment  for  the  relief  of  puerperal  sepsis, 
of  the  type  noted  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper. 

1.  .Absolute  rest  in  bed,  in  a  good  hospital,  if 
possible,  and  with  an  intelligent  nurse  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  and  who  likes  to  look  pleasant  and 
cheerful  all  the  time. 

2.  Plenty  of  wanii  fresh  air  and  sun  light. 

3.  Patient  in  Fowler  position. 

4.  Remove  all  stitches  and  swab  wound  with 
pure  tincture  of  iodine. 

5.  Good  nutritious  semi-solid  or  fluid  diet.  Feed 
at  least  every  four  hours.  Plenty  of  good  cold 
water  to  drink. 

6.  Take  babe  from  the  breast.  The  breasts  may 
be  kept  in  condition  for  nursing  later  by  massage 
and  pumping. 

7.  Tepid  sponge  baths  every  three  or  four  hours, 
when  the  temperature  is  102°  or  above,  unless  the 
patient  objects.    Tlicy  seldom  object. 

8.  A  brisk  cathartic  at  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment. Then  an  occasional  laxative  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  good  condition. 

9.  S.  G.  T.  enemas  for  the  relief  of  gas  pains. 

10.  Seeping  enema.  I  usually  give  it  for  one 
and  a  half  hours  and  then  discontinue  for  three 
hours  and  then  repeat. 

11.  Cherry  red  iodine  vaginal  douches  cverv'  four 
or  six  hours.  These  douches  are  given  for  sole 
purpose  of  flushing  out  the  vagina  and  to  keep  it 
free  from  debris,  and  not  for  any  specific  thera- 
peutic purpose. 

12.  Aspirin,  twenty  grains  every  four  hours.  I 
give  it  at  night  if  the  patient  is  awake. 

13.  If  the  heart  is  arhythmic  and  beats  more  than 
one  hundred  an(j  twenty  times  per  minute  and  is  of 
poor  quality,  I  give  fifteen  minims  of  digalen  every 
three  or  four  hours.     It  is  given  hypodermatically. 

14.  No  visitors  admitted  except  the  family  whom 
I  request  to  have  a  cheerful  expression  when  they 
call.  The  patient  is  assured  that  she  will  recover 
and  she  generally  docs  under  this  treatment. 

Surgery,  sera  and  specifics  are  of  little  or  no 
avail.  There  are  other  methods  of  treatment  but 
the  above  outlined  treatment  has  given  me  brilliant 
results  and  most  of  the  cases  treated  by  me  have 
refumr«l  to  normal  in  seven  to  ten  days  without  any 
•IS  or  sequcllae  so  far  noted  by  the  pa- 
ir attending  physicians.  When  possible. 
I  have  a  blood  count  made  daily  and  the  increase  of 


the  leukocytes  and  the  decline  of  tiie  polyneuclcars 
is  most  ii. (cresting  and  gratifying. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  this  whole  r.-atter  is  that  the  general 
practitioner  is  the  man  to  jircvcnt  and  aisu  treat 
puerperal  sepsis.  It  may  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  good  health  and  amid  hygienic  sur- 
rounndings  before  labor,  and  by  conducting  the 
accouchment  in  an  aseptic  manner  in  a  clean  place. 
If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  patient 
infected,  she  is  to  be  treated  with  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  good  nursing  and  brains. 

If  you  tell  me  tliat  the  above  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  rural  communities,  I  will  say  to  you  that 
there  are  no  rural  communities  so  far  as  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  is  concerned  today.  Some  of 
my  cases  were  treated  in  country  houses,  nursed  by 
intelligent  housewives.  I  demonstrated  to  them  just 
what  I  desired  and  assured  them  that  they  were 
capable  of  carrying  out  my  scheme  of  treatment, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  good  women 
applied  thmeslves  to  their  duty  was  most  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  to  the  attending  physician  and  my- 
self. Please  note  that  the  young  doctor,  just  ar- 
rived from  college  and  hospital  internship,  will  know 
how  to  practice  aseptic  obstetrics  and  how  to  treat 
sepsis  in  the  most  modern  and  approved  manner. 
The  women  will  soon  learn  of  his  ability  and  this 
matter  will  soon  become  of  business  interest  to 
you. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  paper  will  interest 
those  dreamers  and  therapeutic  nihilists  who  are 
satisfied  to  practice  obstetrics  as  was  the  custom 
when  the  new  testament  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation. It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  progressive 
clement  of  our  profession  whose  ambition  is  to  ren- 
der the  best  service  possible,  even  though  it  involves 
considerable  trouble  to  save  the  life  or  health  of  the 
puerperal  woman. 

2.38  E.  State  Street. 

••Vuthoritics  consulted:  l.cn,  Dcl^c.  Davis  Herman, 
Hir5t.  Schauta,  Leopold,  Wirthhcim.  Baldwin,  Bonney, 
Leopold.  Bumm  and  others  from  whose  works  much  of  thii 
thesis  has  l)een  abstracted. 


Passive  Movements  in  F,i.nf)w  Inhkies. 
Failure  to  recognize  the  pernicious  effects  of  early 
passive  movements  in  elbow  injuries  leads  to  con- 
tinued inflammation  of  the  joint  and  protracted  stiff- 
ness from  increased  adhesions  and  callus  formation, 
and  may  result  in  a  r-everc  degree  of  permanent 
disability  later.  Passive  exercises  may  be  usefully 
employed  when  the  rir.gc  of  movement  is  increas- 
ing.— Edward  \V.  H.  Smenton  in  The  Lancet. 
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CYSTOSCOPY  IN  THE  FEMALE. 

Max  Goldman,  M.D., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is  now  twenty  years  since  Howard  A.  Kelly 
published  the  description  of  a  method  of  urethral, 
bladder,  and  ureteral  exploration  according  to  def- 
inite principles,  and  with  certainty  and  comparative 
ease.  For  many  decades  before  investigation  along 
the  line  of  bladder  research  of  the  boldest  and  most 
heroic  kind  had  been  carried  on  by  zealous  workers, 
but  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  names 
of  Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Max  Xitze  stand  out  above 
all  the  rest.  As  the  electric  instrument  of  Nitze 
enabled  us  to  view  with  precision  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored bladder  cavity  in  the  living,  so  did  the  in- 
struments of  Kelly,  coupled  with  the  posture  and 
reflected  light,  open  this  field  to  us  for  study  and 
investigation  in  the  female,  limitless  in  scope  and 
most  promising  in  results,  particularly  so  far  as 
diagnosis  and  treatment  were  concerned. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  actual  technic  of  this  method,  it  is,  after  all, 
easy  of  execution,  the  only  requirements  being  the 
few  instruments  of  simple  construction,  the  disten- 
sion of  the  bladder  with  air  by  the  particular  pos- 
ture called  by  Kelly  the  "knee-breast  position,"  and 
careful  attention  to  asepsis  and  avoidance  of  trauma 
to  mucus  lining  of  organs  concerned  in  the  exami- 
nation. The  details  of  the  cystoscopic  technic  of 
Kelly  are  known  to  everyone;  but  the  appreciation 
of  the  ease  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the 
procedure  have  unfortunately  reached  compara- 
tively few  men  in  the  surgical  and  urological  pro- 
fession. The  urologist  is  concerned  apparently 
with  the  more  difficult  and  more  serious  affections 
of  the  male  urinary  organs,  and  is  content  with  the 
application  of  his  technic  to  the  investigations  in 
the  female.  Now  does  not  this  seem  more  than 
strange,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  cystoscopy  ap- 
plied to  the  female  fails  in  several  most  important 
features,  among  which  are,  first,  the  direct  observa- 
tion of  every  part  and  lesion  of  the  bladder,  urethra, 
ureteral  meatuses,  and  interior  of  the  bladder;  and, 
second,  the  ease  with  which  topical  treatments  can 
be  applied,  the  ureters  catheterized,  foreign  bodies 
removed,  and  most  minute  descriptions  of  patho- 
logical states  recorded? 

As  to  the  best  means  of  exploring  the  bladder  in 
women,  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  but  two  meth- 
ods of  choice :  first,  the  cystoscopy  of  Nitze,  or  its 
modifications,  with  water  as  a  medium  for  disten- 
sion ;  second,  the  reflected  light  with  Kelly's  cysto- 
scope.  with  air  as  a  medium.  The  former  is  much 
easier  to  perform  ;  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 


procedure  in  the  male  are  not  met  with ;  one  can 
use  a  long  or  short  instrument,  and  the  patient,  as 
a  rule,  resists  less ;  but  in  the  thorough  examination 
of  the  interior  many  difficulties  are  encountered. 
It  will  suffice  to  briefly  review  a  few  of  these  dif- 
ficulties : 

(A )  The  painful  bladder  in  women  will  not  yield 
to  water  distension  as  kindly  as  the  male  bladder, 
and  the  patient  becomes  extremely  restless  and 
nervous,  thus  requiring  a  general  anesthetic,  or, 
she  is  unable  to  retain  the  fluid,  with  the  disturbing 
consequences  incidental  to  bladder  contraction,  and 
variation  in  quantity  of  fluid  retained. 

( B )  The  landmarks  in  the  female  bladder  when 
it  is  distended  with  fluid  are  so  few  that  if  there 
exists  either  a  distortion  because  of  pelvic  tumors, 
swellings,  deflections  from  adhesions,  or  displace- 
ments, one  will  easily  become  confused  unless  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  uncomplainingly  sub- 
missive patient,  which  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

( C )  The  urine  cloudy  from  pus  or  blood,  as,  in 
the  case  of  cystoscopy  in  the  male,  often  so  blurs 
the  visual  field  that  the  examination  has  to  be  aban- 
doned to  be  repeated  later. 

(D)  As  inflammation  and  ulceration  may  be  pre- 
sented in  large  or  small  patches,  thus  giving  the 
bladder  an  angry  red,  beefy  appearance,  it  is  very 
apparent  with  what  difficulty  one  would  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  pathology,  or  with 
what  limited  success  one  would  find  the  ureteral 
orifices,  should  such  a  pathology  exist  in  their 
vicinity. 

(E)  To  view  the  entire  cavity  of  the  female  blad- 
der with  the  water  medium  with  such  care  and  pre- 
cision as  to  inspect  every  portion  with  the  lens  close 
enough  to  the  part  to  thoroughly  identify  it,  even 
in  a  bladder  not  markedly  pathologic,  and  to  detect 
even  minute  lesions,  such  as  fissures  or  ulcers,  is 
impossible  to  anyone  except  a  master  of  marvel- 
ously  skillful  technic,  if  for  no  reasons  other  than 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way,  or,  because 
of  the  necessary  pain  and  discomfort  arising  from 
the  manipulations. 

(F)  Presuming  that  many  of  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  in  any  one  given  case  with  the 
Nitze  cystoscope — though  of  course  in  a  series  of 
cases  they  must  be  presented  as  obstacles  here  and 
there — presuming  that  one  has  succeeded  in  in- 
specting the  interior  of  the  bladder,  in  making  a 
diagnosis  of,  say,  ulcer  or  foreign  body,  one  can 
readily  see  the  difficulties  presented  either  in  the 
way  of  topical  treatments  or  in  the  easy  and  rapid 
removal  of  a  foreign  bodv. 
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None  of  these  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
the  Kelly  or  air  method  of  bladder  e.xamination. 

( .\ )  The  entire  interior  of  the  bladder  can  be 
viewed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the 
technic,  and  as  Kelly  has  said,  a  few  seconds  arc 
often  siitticien'. 

(  H )  The  landmarks,  when  the  bladder  is  dis- 
tended with  air  and  the  patient  is  in  the  knee- 
breast  position,  are  plain  and  well  defined.  In  the 
first  examination  she  may  need  a  little  reassurance 
to  become  confident  of  freedom  from  pain  or  great 
discomfort,  and  she  will  usually  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  by  changing  {wsitions,  straining  when  re- 
quested, or  answering  inquiries  in  regard  to  location 
or  character  of  pain. 

(C)  Should  blood  or  pus  escape  from  the  ure- 
teral meatus,  it  is  at  once  apparent  and  can  be  easily 
collected,  as  can  a  culture  or  smear  be  made  most 
readily  from  a  swab  direct  from  the  area  involved. 

(D)  Whatever  pathology  presents  itself  in  the 
bladder  mucosa,  the  eye  is  directly  ui)on  it.  and  its 
character,  location,  blood  supply,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  mucosa,  contraction  of  bladder  walls,  or 
other  phenomena,  can  be  unmistakably  obscrxed 
and  recorded. 

Given  a  patient  whose  complaint,  among  other 
symptoms,  is  frequency  of  urination  of  varying  de- 
gree with  more  or  less  pain  at  the  time  of  or  fol- 
lowing the  act  of  micturition,  particularly  if  the 
pain  be  referred  to  or  localized  in  the  bladder,  and 
especially  if  there  be  pus  or  blood  or  bacteria  in 
the  urine,  which  it  is  presumed  has  been  carefully 
examined  microscopically  and  chemically,  one  is  jus- 
tified in  deciding  to  perform  a  cystoscopy  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  procedures  of  a  thoroughly  complete 
gynecological  examination.  The  justification  is 
more  than  emphasized  by  the  discovery  of 
some  unlooked-for  urological  lesion  somewhere 
along  the  tract,  either  latent  or  concealed, 
and  of  which  the  bladder  symptoms  or  condition 
are  but  a  part.  If,  in  addition  to  .symptoms,  there 
is  a  history  of  previous  uterine,  tubal,  urethral,  or 
other  infections,  even  a  history  of  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  fever  or  perirectal  abscess,  or  suspected 
colon  bacillus  or  gonorrheal  infection,  then  the  indi- 
cations for  a  careful  cystoscopic  examination  should 
not  S*  nvrrlonkcd.  It  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a  •  ing  i>elvic  examination  since  the  dis- 

ea  fivic  organs  vcr>-  frequently  arc  the 

priiiury  .a  ijcs  of  s>-mptom»  referable  to  the  blad- 
der. Conversely,  in  every  instance  where  one  feels 
justified  in  recommending  a  major  gynecological 
operation  and  urinary  symptoms  arc  present,  a 
toscopy  should  be  a  routine  procedure  prior  to 


f)IH.-ration,  and  it  would  be  of  iiicstimalile  benefit  to 
many  patients  if  it  could  be  done  prior  to  many 
minor  o|)erations.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  make  a 
cystoscopic  examination  after  each  major  fielvic  or 
abdominal  operation.  U)>i>n  the  api)carance  of  any 
bladder  symptoms,  and  more  csi)ccially  in  those 
cases  that  rctjuirc  catheterizaiiun  before  or  after 
operation. 

In  the  first  exploration  of  a  case  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnosis,  especially  one  in  which  a  foreign  body- 
is  suspected,  or  where  it  is  exiwctcd  to  have  to 
catheterize  the  ureters,  the  electric  cystoscope  might 
be  chosen  because  of  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  the  search  can  l)e  carried  on,  unless  such  in- 
terferences as  the  following  present  themselves, 
namely : 

(a)  Inability  of  the  sphincter  vesicae  to  retain 
the  water  injected  into  the  bladder  ;(  b  )  pus  or  blood 
escaping  from  the  ureteral  orifices  or  a  fistula,  blur- 
ring the  vision  by  clouding  the  water  medium;  (c) 
or  resistance  of  the  bladder  wall  to  the  t1uid,  pre- 
venting the  proper  distension  of  the  bladder. 

L'|)on  making  the  diagnosis  of  a  definite  lesion, 
or  discovering  or  locating  a  foreign  body  small 
enough  to  Ix;  removed  through  the  urethra,  it  is  ad- 
visable, unless  the  electric  instrument  is  strongly 
indicated,  to  dispense  with  it  and  follow  up  the  case 
for  the  puriKJses  of  inspection  and  treatment  with 
the  simi>lcr  and  more  satisfactory  method  of  Kelly. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  some 
cases,  I  should  say  five  j)er  cent.,  which,  owing  to 
hypersensitiveness  and  extreme  strangury,  will  re- 
quire a  general  anesthetic,  and  in  these  cases  the 
cystoscopy  could  Ix:  made  either  with  the  electric 
cvstosco]ie,  or  with  the  Kelly  method,  or  witli 
both. 

To  illustrate  the  great  value  of  this  diagnostic 
procedure,  in  the  routine  examination  of  women, 
the  following  cases  are  taken  from  a  scries  during 
the  last  twelve  months;  the  chief  j)oint  demonstrated 
by  their  report  is  the  ease  and  importance  of  a 
cystoscopic  examination,  more  esjiecially  tlic  more 
direct  method  of  Kelly. 

Caj>e  1: — .Mrs.  (i.,  age  M),  had  for  a  nuTiiber  of 
years  a  right  movable  kidney  with  occasional  at- 
tacks of  temporary  hydrone|)hr<'sis.  Siie  prc^ente*! 
a  history  of  frequent  urination,  but  i)ain  wa>  not 
a  marked  symptom.  Urine  analysis  alisfdutely  nega- 
tive. She  had  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  the 
broad  ligaments  were  abnonnally  tender  on  pres- 
sure. an<l  the  vaginal  outlet  was  relaxed  beca\ise  of 
a  jxrineal  laceration  Trior  to  o|Kration  early  in 
1''14  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catherizalion  [jcr- 
fomicd  by  the  Kelly  method.  Trine  normal:  blad- 
der and  trigone  free  of  hyiH-remia  or  inllamnation. 
but  urethra  very  intensely  congested,  rlisplaying  a 
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fiery  redness.  A  few  topical  applications  to  the 
urethra  subsequent  to  her  recovery  from  operation 
sufficed  to  give  entire  relief. 

Case  II: — Mrs.  G.,  age  19;  married  fourteen 
months.  No  history  of  pregnancy.  On  March  30, 
1914,  began  to  complain  of  an  irritability  of  the 
bladder.  Urine  passed  frequently  and  freely  with 
some  burning  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition. 
A  careful  gynecological  examination  revealed  the 
pelvic  organs  apparently  normal,  rectum  normal, 
and  no  pathological  findings  on  the  exterior  genito- 
urinary organs.  The  urine  analysis  was  absolutely 
negative ;  no  excessive  acidity,  pus  or  leucocytes  be'- 
ing  found.  Cystoscopy  :  Bladder  mucosa  normal ; 
ureteral  orifices  easily  found  and  normal,  but  the 
trigone  was  intensely  hyperemic  and  quite  painful 
to  the  touch.  The  urethra  was  redder  than  nor- 
mal, but  not  pathologic.  A  few  topical  applications 
of  weak  silver  solution  through  the  Kelly  cysto- 
scope  brought  on  a  disappearance  of  the  svmptoms. 
Case  III :— Mrs.  E.  T.,  age  24.  This  'case  will 
serve  to  illustrate  ulcerative  cystitis  as  well  as  for- 
eign body  removal.  The  patient  was  operated  upon 
in  1905  for  acute  appendicitis ; :  after  her  recovery 
she  began  to  pass  blood  from  the  bladder,  and  com- 
plained of  considerable  pain  on  urinating.  She  has 
always  been  very  much  of  a  neurotic,  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  case  is  rather  thrilling,  even  before  I 
first  saw  her  in  1910.  She  had  a  nephropexy  per- 
formed on  her  right  side  in  1905,  two  months  fol- 
lowing the  operation  for  appendicitis  :  a  gall-bladder 
drainage  and  stomach  exploration  in  1909 :  the 
wound  failed  to  heal,  so  the  abdominal  scar  was 
removed  and  the  wound  resutured  in  1910.  and  in 
July,  1914,  the  climax  in  the  way  of  operations  was 
reached  when  a  surgeon  finally  removed  her  tubes 
and  ovaries  through  an  abdominal  incision.  Dur- 
ing her  early  visits  to  me  in  1910,  when  she  was  be- 
ing treated  for  a  tubal  infection  of  some  sort,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  her  urine, 
which  was  found  to  be  bloody,  purulent,  ofliensive 
in  odor,  sometimes  alkaline,  sometimes  acid,  but  al- 
ways attended  by  severe  pain  in  voiding.  An  occa- 
sional irrigation  followed  by  the  instillation  of 
some  weak  silver  solution,  always  gave  her  some  re- 
lief, only  to  be  followed  by  symptoms  just  as  se- 
vere as  before. 

On  December  3.  1910,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to 
submit  to  a  cystoscopy  under  an  anesthetic.  A  bit 
of  glass  catheter  3  c.  m.  long  was  discovered  in  the 
bladder  and  removed  with  ease,  fit  might  also  be 
of  interest  to  record  here  that  on  May  31,  1910, 
during  a  vaginal  examination  several  pieces  of  glass 
from  an  irrigating  tube  were  removed  from  the 
vaginal  canal.  No  definite  history  of  how  they  hap- 
pened to  be  there  could  be  obtained,  but  she  had  had 
several  vaginal  douches  at  one  of  our  hospitals 
where  the  glass  irrigating  tube  was  used.) 

The  symptoms  were  not  relieved,  however,  and 
she  returned  for  another  cystoscopy  in  September, 
1913.  This  was  done  in  the  knee-breast  position 
by  the  Kelly  method.  The  ureters  were  catheterized 
with  ease;  the  urine  from  each  side  was  perfectly 
normal,  the  urethra  dilated  very  readily  and  disten- 
sion   was    extremely    satisfactory.      The    bladder 


showed  a  uniform  redness  of  inflammation  seen  in 
a  diffuse  cystitis,  but  no  ulceration  except  over  the 
trigone  and  around  the  internal  ureteral  meatuses, 
where  there  was  found  a  number  of  small  ulcers, 
like  cut  out  patches,  very  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  urethra  was  intensely  inflamed.  Near  the  pos- 
terior pole,  about  2  c.  m.,  below  it  on  a  vertical  line, 
was  seen  a  bit  of  glass  tubing  (a  piece  of  catheter) 
with  the  free  end  rounded,  the  other  end  having 
penetrated  the  bladder  wall  for  a  distance  of  prob- 
ably 3  m.m.,  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  its  depth 
of  penetration.  In  a  few  seconds  this  was  removed 
with  alligator  forceps,  and  one  can  easily  fmagine  . 
the  relief  following.  | 

The  bladder  recovered  its  tone  and  color,  the 
ulcers  nearly  all  disappeared,  but  there  were  still 
present  in  this  case  a  few  symptoms  suggestive  of 
the  presence  of  some  foreign  body.  Both  th.^  elec- 
tric cystoscope  and  the  Kelly  method  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate anything  further,  but  on  September  14,  . 
1914,  another  cystoscopy  by  means  of  the  electric  I 
instrument  revealed  the  presence  of  another  piece 
of  glass  catheter  about  2  cm.  long  at  the  base  of  the 
bladder  on  the  trigone  within  the  urethrovesical 
fold.  She  was  placed  in  the  extreme  lithotomy  po- 
sition, the  bladder  was  distended  with  air,  and  the 
glass  was  removed  in  two  pieces,  together  with  sev- 
eral others,  by  means  of  the  alligator  forceps  and 
the  Kelly  cystoscope. 

The  ease  with  which  the  case  has  been  treated 
topically  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  patches 
of  ulceration  could  be  located,  recorded  and  ob- 
served in  their  healing  compels  me  to  emphasize 
and  recommend  the  air  method  of  cystoscopy  in 
cases  similar  to  this  one. 

Case  IV.  indicates  simply  the  value  of  the  pro- 
cedure as  a  routine  measure  in  diagnosis :  Mrs.  B. 
came  to  me  after  she  had  been  under  the  care  of 
two  physicians,  one  of  whom  recommended  an  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy  and  the  other  had  not  made  a 
diagnosis,  but  had  been  prescribing  for  her.  The 
history  briefly  was  that  she  had  been  having,  for 
the  past  few  months,  a  pain  in  the  right  loin,  more 
especially  in  front  and  along  the  right  ureter;  same 
pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  but  very  little 
disturbance  in  urination ;  she  had  lost  a  little  weight 
and  occasionally  had  fever.  No  history  of  a  renal 
colic  was  obtainable.  The  catheterized  urine  from 
the  bladder  was  slightly  cloudy,  acid  in  reaction, 
and  contained  a  few  pus  cells  and  a  very  slight  trace 
of  albumen.  (Observe  the  acid  pyuria.)  Cysto- 
scopy revealed  absence  of  cystitis ;  the  trigone 
slightly  congested ;  ureters  found  with  ease ;  right 
ureteral  opening  somewhat  reddened ;  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters  by  the  Kelly  method  showed  the 
left  urine  perfectly  normal ;  the  right  contained 
much  pus  and  dead  epithelium ;  no  bacteria  could  be 
demonstrated.  While  a  diagnosis  scientifically  ex- 
act has  not  yet  been  made,  the  patient  being  very 
unreliable  and  irregular  in  her  reports  for  examina- 
tion, vet  one  can  readily  conclude  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  information  thus  far  obtained. 

Case  V.  is  simply  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
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tcchnic  as  applied  to  cases  in  wliich  a  major  oi)era- 
tion  is  planned:  Mrs.  L.,  in  March,  1914.  sutTering 
from  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  underwent  a  radical 
W'crtheim  operation  at  Wesley  Hospital.  \\  iu-n  the 
p;itiiiit  was  brought  to  the  opcraiiiij;  rocjin,  it  was 
ilcciilcd  to  insert  ureteral  catheters  to  be  used  as 
^ui.lc>  in  the  dissection  of  tile  broad  lij;aments;  she 
was  placed  in  the  Kelly  |)osition.  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  I  had  both  ureteral  catheters  in  [)lace 
and  the  anesthetic  was  then  administered. 

In  conclusion,  the  points  in  this  short  paper  which 
it  is  my  desire  to  emphasize  arc : 

( 1 )  The  electric  cystoscopc  is  an  instrument  in- 
dis|ieii-.il>lc  to  the  general  or  gynecologic  surgeon, 
and  he  >houId  practice  its  use  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
increasing  his  percentage  of  correct  diagnosis. 

(2 1  As  a  routine  procedure  in  women,  Kelly's 
is  the  method  of  choice  and  is  superior  to  any  other 
method  known  today. 

(3)  It  is  not  a  difficult  procedure,  and  is  one 
that  can  be  mastered  by  nearly  any  one  who  has  the 
patience,  zeal,  and  desire  to  master  it.  As  a  diag- 
nostic aid  and  as  a  means  for  treatment,  it  is  of  i  ■ 
estimable  value,  and  should  be  more  gen-rall> 
adopted  as  a  procedure  in  the  examination  of  w  onicn 
presenting  bladder  symptoms. 


The  Teacher  of  Slrgery. 
The  teacher  of  surgery  must  be  more  than  a  mtr. 
operator.    The  progressive  surgeon  must  be  a  in.i  ; 
•  f  good  health,  tireless  energy,   temperate   habits 
.ind  rigid  honesty,  with  a  courage  based  ujjon  m 
.iccumulated  knowledge  which  can  be  drawn  u])! 
in  emergencies  and  difficulties.     He  must  possess  a 
I«ower  of  decision  based  upon  care  and  observation, 
in  placing  at  their  tnic  value  the  results  of  the  re- 
search of  others,  promptly  seizing  and  applying  dis- 
"iveries  of  merit,  but  never  going  to  the  extent  of 
'langerous   radicalism.     He  must   be  able  to  make 
correct    deductions    from    histories    of    patients    to 
conclusively    advise    the    indicated    treatment    and 
prognose  the  probable  results.     He  must  constantly 
aim  to  achieve  distinction  and  fame,  acknowledge 
the  qualities  of  thoroughness  and  patience,  be  rapid 
ind  correct  in  thought  and  have  in  him  the  true 
tire  of  genius.     He  must  be  an  accurate  diagnos- 
tician and  use  careful  judgment  in  deciding  as  to 
'       '  !ity  of  o(xTating  and  as  to  what  partic- 
'  should  \>c  pursued;  he  must,  moreover, 
'  to  meet  the  many  emergencies  which 
■rise  during  an  operation  and  which  de- 
'  I'rr.mpf  and  decisive  action,  oftentimes  mod- 
the    opinion    formed    beforehand.  — H.    \V. 
\\  I'.iiTMAN  in  the  Medual  Record. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC    IIKRXIA.    KF.l'oRT    OF 

A  CA.sK.* 

RoYALE  H.  Fowler,  M.D.. 

I5ro<jkly.\,  New  York  Cnv. 


J.  \V.,  age  hi,  native  of  Ireland,  was  admitted  to 
Kings  County  Hospital,  on  the  service  of  Dr.  |. 
Uion  Bogart,  October  10,  1913,  from  the  Lung  Isl- 
and State  Hospital.  The  i)atienl  was  unable  to  give 
an  account  of  his  illness  because  of  deafness  and 
defective  mentality.  Comnumication  with  the  hos- 
pital authorities  revealed  the  facts  tliat  the  i)atienl 
liad  suddenly  complained  of  jjain  in  tiie  abdomen 
four  days  previously,  and  was  put  to  bed.  He  told 
the  doctor  in  charge  that  his  b<jwels  had  nut  moved 
in  four  days.  He  had  vomited  several  times  daily 
since  the  onset.  Pain  became  more  intense.  Fnemas 
and  even  croton  oil  had  failed  to  produce  a  bowel 
movement.  Vomiting  was  not  fecal.  The  tempera- 
ture did  not  rise  above  100..^°  .\.  M. 

Physical  examination:  Well  developed  man,  ex- 
tremely deaf.  I'lOth  eyes  show  interstitial  keratitis. 
Impossible  lu  see  jnipils.     Teeth  very  jiuur. 


Kig     l.-R,Kl,i 


Chest :  Expansion  fair  and  equal.  Resonance 
good,  front  and  back.  F'.rcath  sounds  broncho- 
vesicular:  a  few  coarse  rales  heard. 

Heart  .sounds,  poor  quality,  no  murmurs.  MIood 
pressure,  systolic  130.  diastolic  100. 

.\bdomcn  distended,  not  rigid,  a  little  edema  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  Tympanitic  all  over.  Pres- 
sure over  the  abdomen  causes  little  pain.  I.ivcr  and 
spleen  not  palpable. 

F'.xt remit ics  negative. 

Notes.  r)ctol>er  10  (on  admission).  .Abdomen 
distended.  Patient  very  noisy,  vomited  light  green 
sour-sinelling  material.  1  P.  M,  vunijiin^  con- 
tin'iC"  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  C'oMiplains  of 
severe  pain  after  vomiting.  .'>mall  amount  of  flatus 
cxjH-lled.  3  P.  Nf.,  no  results  from  com[>ound 
enema.  Severe  thirst.  4  P.  M..  face  flushed,  body 
.surface  moist  an<l  warm.  Total  fluids  for  the  day, 
tea,  milk  and  water,  22  ounces. 


•■t  tovnnr   o'    I>f     J     Binn    IW>catt.      Ff 
•I    Kinvi   Counlr    Hotptul. 
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October  11.  8  A.  M.,  slept  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  somewhat  restless;  pulse  regular,  fair 
volume.  Abdomen  still  distended.  11  A.  M.,  takes 
nourishment  well.  4  P.  M.,  retains  nourishment. 
7  P.  M.,  small  amount  of  feces  and  flatus  from 
enema,  unable  to  retain  enemas,  three  involuntary 
evacuations.  Total  fluids,  46  ounces  retained  with- 
out vomiting. 

October  12.  10.15  A.  M.,  three  grains  of  calomel 
given.     1   P.  yi.,  vomited    small    amount  of  green 


.     ^ 

fi^ 

^- 

.        '^^ 

Fig. 


fluid.     Total   fluids,  40  ounces.     9   P.    M.,   patient 
tossing  about,  noisy.     9.55  P.  M.,  morphine. 

October  13.  8  A.  M.,  face  pale,  appears  weak. 
10.30,  vomited  three  ounces  of  brown  fluid  without 
fecal  odor.  11,  small  amount  of  flatus  expelled 
with  enema.  Two  involuntary  evacuations  during 
the  night.  11.25,  compound  enema,  return  a  small 
amount  of  fecal  matter  and  flatus.  Total  fluids,  26 
ounces.  Notes  by  interne :  Vomiting  more  frequent 
since  admission  and  without  efifort.      Calls    out  at 


Fig.    3.— Right 


of  cliest  has  been 


times  as  though  in  considerable  pain.  Abdomen 
more  distended.  Xo  rigidity.  Incontinence  of 
urine.  Rectal  examination  shows  external  hemor- 
rhoids, but  no  nbstructi(jn  felt  low  down.  Pros- 
tate small. 

October  14.  8  A.  M..  complains  of  severe  head- 
ache and  abdominal  pain.  .'Xbdomen  remains  mark- 
edly distended.  10.30,  vomited  three  ounces  of 
brown  fluid.  4  P.  IM.,  one  ounce  of  castor  oil. 
Total  fluids,  37  ounces. 

October  15.  8  A.  M.,  face  pale,  lips  dry,  pulse 
irregular,  rapid.  Abdomen  very  tense,  irrational. 
9.30,   vomited    four   ounces    of    curdled    milk.      10, 


vomited  a  large  amount  of  thick  brown  fluid,  fecal 
odor.  11,  lavage  ice  only.  High  colonic  irrigation 
resulted  in  return  of  small  amount  of  feces  and 
flatus.  12,  patient  appears  weaker,  noisy.  2  P.  M., 
expired. 

Urine,  Oct.  10 — Alkaline,  1018,  no  albumen  or 
sugar. 

Blood — 19,720  leucocytes.  83%  polynuclears ; 
137f  large  and  small  mononuclears;  1%  transi- 
tionals. 

Temperature  record,  October  10 — 100°,  pulse 
120,  respirations  24.  October  11— Pulse  84  to  100. 
October  12 — Temperature  101°,  pulse  100.  There- 
after until  death  temperature  slightly  above  99°. 
Pulse  between  90  and  100;  just  before  death  110. 

extracts  from  the  autopsy  record. 

On  opening    the    abdomen    subcutaneous   fat    is 

found  to  measure  about  1.5  cm.  in  thickness.     It  is 

of  a  yellowish  color.     Great  omentum  not  seen  on 

opening    abdominal     cavity.      The     intestines     are 


greatly  distended  and  covered  with  a  plastic  exudate. 
The  blood  vessels  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  are  dis- 
tinctly injected.  The  parietal  peritoneum  on  the 
right  side,  four  fingers  breadths  below  the  umbilicus, 
shows  a  triangular  patch  of  plastic  exudate  which 
measures  2^4  x  1  cm.  This  patch  corresponds  to  a 
similar  one  present  in  a  loop  of  the  small  intestines. 
This  was  separated  without  much  difficulty. 

The  large  intestine  was  found  to  be  tremendously 
dilated.  It  was  traced  upward  to  the  diaphragm, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  constricted.  The  intestines 
in  the  pelvic  region  were  gangrenous  and  at  several 
places  perforations  had  occurred.  Fecal  matter 
was  found  in  the  pelvis  and  also  near  the  spleen. 
Small  and  large  intestines  show  post-mortem 
changes.  I'.oth  are  enormously  dilated,  the  small 
throughout,  the  large  to  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse colon.  In  the  cecum  are  small  ulcers  averag- 
ing a  half-inch  in  width.  They  seem  to  be  limited 
to  the  mucosa.  There  are  multiple  perforations  in 
the  sigmoid. 

Rectum — Appeared  normal,  except  for  hemor- 
rhoids at  the  anal  opening. 

Call-bladder  was  tinged  with  green  and  contained 
no  stones. 
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Liver — Weight  1637  grams,  dark,  slatc-grecn  in 
color  due  to  post-mortem  changes.  Un  section  this 
c.\tiiided  44  cm.  beneath  the  capsule.  The  rest 
ol  the  cut  surface  was  a  red<lish-bro\vn.  I'areii- 
chyina  api>earcd  normal  except  lor  areas  of  fatly 
degeneration.  Lobules  were  not  distinct.  There 
was  congestion. 

Tancrias— Weight  156  grams.  It  was  firm  and 
appeared  normal  on  section  except  for  slight  inter- 
stitial changes. 

The  diapiiragjn  reached  to  the  fifth  rib  on  the 
right  side,  and  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side. 

On  ojHTiiing  the  thoracic  cavity  a  sac  which  con- 
taineil  the  intestines  was  found. 

.\  diaphragmatic  hernia  had  been  produced  about 
I  cm.  l)eluw  and  to  the  right  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage.   Un  opening  the  hernial  sac,  which  was  lined 


l-'or  an  elaborate  consideration  of  this  subject 
readers  are  referred  to  a  C(jntribution  of  Hr.  Karl 
M.  \  ogel,  which  appc.ired  in  the  .hiicriiau  Joifrttal 
of  Mt'diinl  Siii-iii-cs.  February,  1913. 

280  Jekkkhson  .Avknl'e,  HRtHiKLv.s',  N.  V. 
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Kig    5  — Showing  Ihr  he 

by  peritoneum,  it  was  foimd  to  contain  the  great 
omen"""  "•''  'i>out  20  cm.  of  the  transverse  colon. 
( )mi :  led  mucli  fat  and  appeared  normal. 

The  K  Mp  was  easily  moved  backward  and 

forward  tlir.»iij;h  the  hernial  opening,  but  no  at- 
tempt was  iTiailo  to  pull  all  of  the  loop  through. 
'  '  r  of  the  >ternum  was  normal.   The 

ircntly  replaced  by   fatty  and  con- 

I'hc  lung  was  bound  by  adhesions 
which  were  broken  tlirough  with  difficulty.  The 
pleural  rnvitv  rnntnincd  ik>  flui<!. 

I!  ported  and  those  not   repro- 

diu  >  -tc  autopsy  record,  were  : 

I  i  'i    Mtrnia  of  tlie  transverse  colon 

,Tni|  'oiigh  the  diaphragm  at  the  site  of 

l.arr  i  2  \  Hiffuse  |>eritonitis  of  the  lower 

alHl.,;.;,  .;;  iplc  |>crfnralions  of  the  sigmoirl ; 
j;.in/r. :  ,    .  •     tWc  small    intestines.     L'lccrs  of  the 

IK-rilonitis  in  the  upj>er  alwlfimcn. 

'  iiritis,  chronic    pulmonary  edema. 

:-,   chronic.      (!<)    Parenchymatous 

ncirr-  chronic.  (6)  ['rostatic  calculi.  (7)  En- 
<l.i.  .ii.liMs.  chronic,  of  the  aortic  valve.  (8) 
Aortitis.  (9)  Hilatcral  corneal  opacity.  (10)  Ex- 
ternal hemorrhoids. 


Col-LAKCdL    In.I1:cTIii.\    t)l     Tin;    SkMINAL    X'tSICLES 
FOR    R.\I)|iM.K\lMI  V. 

The  vas  is  isolated  at  a  convenient  iM)iiit  near  the 
top  of  the  scrotum  by  a  transverse  incision  one- 
ijuarter  of  an  inch  in  knglh.  (hie  per  cent,  novo- 
cain gives  gi'od  anesthesia,  but  must  be  injected  not 
only  into  the  skin,  but  al.so  into  the  tissues  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  vas.  The  latter  is  then 
elevated  on  a  ])robe-i)ointed  director,  and  along  the 
groove  of  this,  between  it  and  the  vas,  a  strand  of 
silkworm  gut  is  inserted.  This  is  tied  in  a  loop  and 
serves  as  a  convenient  handle.  The  vas  is  now 
opened  by  a  tiny  longitudinal  incision  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  novocain  is  injected  into  its  hinieii.  This 
serves  a  double  puriKise,  that  of  anesthetizing  the 
vas  for  future  mani])ulalion,  and  of  determining 
its  patency.  In  a  few  of  our  cases  the  vas  was 
found  to  be  occluded  at  some  point  along  its 
course,  making  injection  of  the  vesicle  impossible. 
The  patient  is  then  placed  on  the  .r-ray  table,  and 
a  small  soft  catheter  is  inserted,  with  its  eye  lying 
just  within  the  prostatic  urethra.  Injection  of  first 
one  seminal  vesicle  and  then  the  other  is  done, 
using  a  filtered  10  per  cent,  solution  of  collargol. 
The  capacity  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  or  at  least  the 
point  at  which  it  overflows  into  the  urethra  (as 
determined  by  the  flow  of  collargol  from  the  cath- 
eter), has  been  found  to  vary.  In  some  cases 
2  c.c.  sufficed,  in  others  4  or  .'^  c.c.  When  each 
vesicle  has  been  thus  distended  the  radiogram  is 
taken.  Our  jiractice  tluis  far  has  been  to  have  the 
bladder  empty,  the  [latieiit  flat  uixm  his  back,  and 
the  .r-ray  tube  |>Iaced  with  its  center  over  the  sym- 
phisis. The  excess  of  collargol  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  bladder  and  urethra  (although  no  evi- 
dence has  a|)i)eared  of  an  irritating  effect  on  these 
structures).  The  silkworm  gut  loops  are  removed 
and  the  vasa  allowed  to  sink  liack  into  the  scrotum. 
There  has  been  no  blee<!ing  from  the  wound,  and 
it  has  not  lieen  found  necessary  to  close  the  open- 
ing by  suture. — J.  D.  Harney  in  the  Boston  Med- 
Ual  and  Surgical  Journal. 


IJefore  employing  a  rubber  catheter,  test  its 
resiliency.  If  it  is  brittle  or  cracked,  discard  it. 
\ot  infrequently  a  rotten  catheter  breaks  niT  in 
the  bladder  while,  of  course,  a  rough  catheter  or 
sound  may  play  havoc  in  th"  urethra. 
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APPENDIX  VERMIFORMIS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 

REPORT  OF  CASE.* 

S.  Meredith  Strong,  M.D., 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Any  unusual  pathological  specimen,  such  as  this 
appendix,  is  probably  worthy  of  record. 

J.  E.,  male,  cigarmaker,  age  54  years,  height  5 
feet  7  inches,  weight  220  pounds,  came  to  me  Febru- 
ary 14,  1914.  He  had  been  in  good  health  and  had 
no  reason  to  consult  a  physician  since  boyhood,  ex- 
cept for  fracture  of  the  ribs  three  years  ago. 

The  present  trouble  began  about  the  middle  of 
last  November.  Since  then  he  had  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  abdomen 
extending  down  into  the  groin.  The  pain  was  most 
intense  just  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  was 
worse  at  times.  There  had  been  no  chill,  but  at 
times  he  felt  cold.  He  had  worked  every  day.  His 
suffering  had  recently  become  worse  and  the  pain 
for  the  last  few  days  was  intense.  There  had  been 
no  vomiting,  but  at  times  there  was  nausea. 


Fig.    1. 

The  man  was  stockily  built,  robust  in  appearance 
and  of  ruddy  color.  He  had  a  corpulent  abdomen. 
There  was  no  distension  or  local  swelling,  but  there 
was  slight  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  There 
was  no  tenderness  except  over  a  mass  that  could  be 
plainly  felt  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  about  the  size  of  an  orange  and 
movable,  but  very  tender.  The  abdomen  was 
otherwise  negative.     Temperature  100°  ;  pulse  IOC.. 

I  operated  upon  the  patient  the  following  morn- 
ing. Upon  opening  the  peritoneum  I  found  a  pearly- 
white  mass  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  apex  upward 
and  slightly  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  wherefrom  it  was  easily  torn  loose.  It  was 
movable  except  where  it  was  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall  for  one  and  a  half  inches. 
It  occupied  the  correct  position  for  the  appendix, 
which,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be.  Cut  No.  1  shows 
its  relative  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Upon 
relieving  the  posterior  adhesions,  the  cecum  was 
brought  forward  and  the  appendix  detached  in  the 

•Read  before  the   Brooklyn   Pathological   Society,  May    14,    1914. 


regular  way.  The  attachment  to  the  cecum  was 
larger  than  usual,  being  one  inch  across. 

After  removing  the  appendix  the  cavity  was 
drained  in  tlie  usual  manner.  The  patient  made  the 
usual  recovery  for  a  drainage  case. 

The  appendix  when  removed  (see  cut  No.  2)  pre- 
sented a  pear-shaped,  pearly-white  mass,  bent  up- 
ward upon  itself  at  nearly  a  right  angle  and  with  a 
well-defined  mesoappendix,  with  a  decidedly  soft, 
fluctuating  portion  at  the  apex  for  about  one-half 
inch  at  the  part  attached  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  The  lumen  was  dilated  and  the  walls  were 
hypertrophied  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  measured  6  inches  in  length  and  2ys 
inches  in  diameter  and  6^  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  center.  The  exterior  was  smooth  and  glossy 
and  solid.  It  was  densely  filled  with  a  grey-colored 
muco-purulent,  gelatinous  material. 


Dr.  Francis  A.  Hulst  had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  microscopical  section  of  this  specimen : 

"The  tissue  consists  of  inflammatory  exudate  of 
the  subacute  type,  involving  the  various  walls,  all 
of  which  are  distinctly  defined  except  the  mucosa, 
which  was  probably  not  well  fixed  because  of  the 
fixation  of  the  organ  in  mass.  The  specimen  shows 
the  lymph  in  the  submucosa  as  usually  found  in  the 
appendix. 

"The  contents  consisted  of  debris  and  broken- 
down  tissue,  and  pus  cultures  therefrom  were  nega- 
tive, probably  because  of  the  formalin  solution  in 
which  the  specimen  had  been  suspended.  This  is 
not  a  cyst  of  the  appendix,  but  an  infection  of  an 
hypertrophied  appendix." 

The  case  here  recorded  is.  then,  a  straightforward 
one  of  appendicitis,  with  an  appendix,  not  cystic, 
but  of  great  size. 

The  largest  appendix  I  can  find  recorded  in 
the  literature  is  one  presented  by  F.  Grauer,  of  New 
York  Citv,  to  the  Northwestern  Medical  and  Sur- 
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gical  Society  in  1890.  It  measured  12j8  inches  in 
length :  no  mention  was  made  of  its  width. 

W.  I-'.  Howard  reported  a  case  in  Nortlncestern 
MedUine,  \'ol.  4,  No.  4,  April,  1912.  The  appendix 
when  removed  was  5  inches  long,  3ji  inches  in  cir- 
cumference near  the  distended  apen,  Ijj  inches  at 
the  middle,  where  there  was  a  torsion  and  constric- 
tion, and  still  smaller,  about  1  inch,  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  and  was  filled  with  a  thick,  puru- 
lent liquid  matter. 

Under  date  of  April  13,  1914,  George  Brewer,  of 
New  York  City,  wrote  to  me: 

"The  largest  appendix  I  ever  saw  measured  11 
inches  in  length,  extending  well  over  into  the  left 
iliac  fossa."     He  does  not  mention  the  diameter. 

John  B.  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  letter, 
referred  mc  to  \'ol.  6  of  Keen's  Surgery,  where  I 
found  under  his  name  the  following: 

"In  original  article,  \'ol.  4,  the  length  of  the  ap- 
pendix was  given  from  1  to  9| i  inches.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  case  reported  by  A.  Patel,  measuring 
10  inches.  It  was  peculiarly  shaped  at  the  base, 
was  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  ileum,  then 
gradually  narrowed  until  about  the  middle,  where 
it  was  of  the  usual  size,  resembling  the  elongation 
of  the  cecum  in  canines." 

Prof.  George  Huntington,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, under  date  of  May  14th,  says: 

"The  largest  appendix  in  our  collection  measures 
24Ji  centimeters;  the  shortest  one-half  of  a  centi- 
meter." 

398  Fb.^nklin  .\venle. 


Passive  Movements  in  Sprains. 
We  are  constantly  hearing  and  reading  about 
gentle  passive  motion  in  sprains.  On  what  theor>' 
this  advice  is  based  it  is  hard  to  conceive  by  those 
of  us  who  arc  constantly  being  called  to  treat  the 
injurious  effects  of  such  procedures.  Certainly  we 
know  that  a  sprained  joint  can  be  immobilized  too 
long,  but  we  also  know  that  there  is  an  acute  stage 
even  in  a  simple  sprain  when  rest  is  the  treatment, 
and  especially  is  this  true,  as  the  sprain  is  accom- 
panied always  by  a  stretching  of  the  tendons,  cap- 
sules and  ligaments  and  more  or  less  synovitis ;  and 
many  times,  and  perhaps  always,  there  is  not  only 
stretching,  but  also  rupturing  and  tearing  of  the 
structures  mentioned  above.  How  often  do  wc  see 
in  sprains  of  the  shoulder,  after  a  few  days  at  most, 
passive  motion  liegim,  and  later,  as  the  shoulder  be- 
comes more  and  more  painfully  stiff,  forcible  pas- 
sive motion  under  an  anesthetic,  "to  break  up  the 
adhesions,"  until  the  patient  himself  discovers,  as 
he  states,  that  the  shoulder  is  getting  worse  and 
more  stiflT  after  each  manipulation? — Arthl'h  J. 
Gillette  in  the  /.  //.  M.  A. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  SURC.EO.V  BE  GOWNED 

IN  THE  OPER.VriNG  ROOM? 

Francis  Reder,  M.D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Will  some  one  please  wipe  my  face?"  This  is 
an  expression  from  a  surgeon  at  work  that  can  fre- 
quently be  heard  in  an  operating  room.  There  are 
times  when  a  surgeon  has  good  cause  for  having 
beads  of  jxirspiration  upon  his  forehead,  and  it  need 
not  be  during  the  hot  summer  time,  either.  It  is 
ver>'  annoying  to  the  surgeon  to  have  his  face 
bathed  in  perspiration  while  at  work.  He  is  unable 
to  continue  until  his  face  is  wiped.  This  means  an 
interruption  and    often    agtjravation,  because  it  is 


very  seldom  that  a  face  is  wipi-d  properly  or  satis- 
factorily. Especially  is  this  true  when  a  surgeon  is 
compelled  to  wear  glasses.  Not  very  long  ago  my 
sympathy  went  out  to  a  surgeon  whom  I  saw  at 
work  on  a  common  bile  duct  operation.  He  had 
gotten  into  a  tight  place  and  the  bca<ls  of  perspira- 
tion were  pouring  ofT  his  face.  Two  nurses  were 
kept  busy,  one  on  each  side  of  the  surgeon,  wiping 
his  face.  It  was  an  ordeal  for  him,  and  his  facial 
expression  gave  evidence  of  it. 

While  thus  extending  my  silent  sympathy  to  the 
surgeon,  the  thought  of  a  surgeon's  comfort  while 
at  work  occurred  to  mc.  Really,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  great  amount  of  surgery  that  is  l)eing  done, 
there  arc  but  very  few  operators  who  arc  properly 
gowned  for  the  operating  rotim. 

Before  giving  my  version  of  a  i)roper  attire  for 
the  surgeon  in  the  operating  room,  an  expression 
of  condemnation  is  registered  of  him  who  operates 
in  his  undershirt.     This  is  a  base  fault,  a  surgical 
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sin.  .At  no  time  should  the  operator  be  more  clean, 
more  emaculate  in  his  appearance,  than  when  lie 
steps  up  to  the  operating  table. 

What  is  the  proper  garb  for  a  surgeon?  Let  us 
enumerate  the  necessary  parts  for  his  attire :  For 
the  head  a  piece  of  gauze,  not  less  than  si.x  thick- 
nesses, with  a  width  of  about  four  inches,  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  head.  This  gauze  bandage 
covers  the  forehead  and  should  reach  to  the  eye- 
brows. A  similar  gauze  bandage  is  applied  in  a 
maimer  to  cover  cliin,  mouth  (and  nose  if  so  de- 
sired) and  the  cheeks;  it  is  secured  on  top  of  the 
head.  Upon  the  head  is  then  placed  an  operating 
room  cap.  This  covers  up  the  hair.  From  the  illus- 
tration it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  of  the  face  is 
exposed.  The  dressing  is  not  as  hot  as  it  appears. 
It  is  comfortable.  The  gauze  bandages  are  thick 
enough  to  absorb  all  perspiration  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  wiping — the  face  feels  quite  dry.  This 
face  dressing  is  best  applied  by  the  surgeon  him- 
self, as  he  can  better  adjust  it  to  his  comfort  than 
a  nurse.  For  the  body,  a  medium  heavy  shirt  of  a 
cotton  fabric  (a  basket  weave  is  admirably  suited  to 
absorb  perspiration),  duck  trousers  and  duck  shoes 
(tennis  shoes  with  white  rubber  soles),  constitute 
an  attire  that  is  beyond  criticism.  These  articles 
of  dress,  excepting  the  shoes,  should  be  surgically 
clean,  i.  e.,  next  to  being  sterile.  The  clothes  are 
worn  next  to  the  skin,  all  other  clothing  (undergar- 
ments)  having  been  removed. 

In  this  garb  the  operator  prepares  his  hands  and 
arms  for  his  surgical  work.  Having  finished  with 
this  process,  he  proceeds  to  don  his  sterile  operating 
room  gown  with  the  assistance  of  a  nurse.  It  should 
be  of  a  medium  weight  cotton  fabric.  The  fabric 
known  as  "galatea"  is  a  very  desirable  one.  The 
gown  should  fit  comfortably  and  have  a  length  that 
reaches  to  the  ankles.  Its  sleeves  should  extend  to 
the  wrist  so  that  the  operator  may  experience  no 
difficulty  in  putting  on  his  rubber  gloves. 

As  a  precaution  and  additional  safeguard,  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  wear  a  pair  of  sterile  bags  or 
mittens  over  my  gloved  hands  while  the  patient  is 
being  prepared  for  operation.  These  mittens  are 
very  loose  and  reach  up  to  the  elbow.  They  are 
made  of  medium  heavy  duck,  which  gives  them  a 
certain  amount  of  stiffness,  thus  facilitating  the 
placing  of  the  gloved  hands  into  them. 

Some  surgeons  wrap  a  towel  moistened  with  a 
1  :5000  bichloride  solution,  or  with  a  normal  salt 
solution,  about  their  hands.  This  answers  the  same 
purpose,  that  of  an  auxiliary  protection,  while  the 
final  preparation  of  the  patient  is  made.  My  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  mittens  on  account  of  their  sim- 


plicity and  their  perfect  protection.  The  idea  was 
adopted  by  me  after  having  seen  Dr.  Franklin 
Brady,  Surgeon  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  Phila- 
delphia, wear  them. 


E.MPYEiI.\    Th0R.\CIS    in    CHILDREN. 

It  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  that  as  soon  as  we 
recognize  the  presence  of  i)us  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
it  should  be  evacuated  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Success  in  treatment  depends  largely  upon  its  early 
removal,  and  if  we  can  secure  good  drainage  and 
keep  the  cavity  free  from  sepsis,  the  risks  of  com- 
plications occurring  are  greatly  diminished.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  earlier  the  evacuation  of  the  chest 
takes  place  the  less  chance  is  there  of  the  develop- 
ment of  purulent  pericarditis  and  meningitis,  which 
I  consider  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  most 
cases  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  effusion  by  aspira- 
tion is  a  dangerous  waste  of  time,  and  is  by  no 
means  an  efficient  method  of  treatment,  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  cases  where  the  ex- 
ploring syringe  has  drawn  oft'  turbid  serum — by 
which  I  mean  serum  charged  with  pus  cells — I  have 
frequently  aspirated  with  excellent  results.  Then, 
again,  it  should  be  tried  in  very  young  infants  who 
are  unable  to  stand  a  serious  operation.  Aspira- 
tion is  also  useful  when  the  effusion  is  very  large. 
It  may  in  such  cases  be  had  recourse  to  on  the  day 
previous  to  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
syncope  due  to  the  sudden  evacuation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  In  small  localized  collections  of 
pus  it  is  also  recommended,  but  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  such  cases.  The  objections  to  aspira- 
tion are  that  by  this  means  we  cannot  remove  all 
the  pus,  that  large  masses  of  fibrin  are  left;  we  get 
no  drainage,  and  have  generally  to  resort  to  other 
measures  later.  .As  a  rule  our  choice  lies  between 
resection  of  a  portion  of  rib  and  simple  incision 
of  the  pleura,  and  there  are  points  in  favor  of  each 
method.  By  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  rib  we 
undoubtedly  get  better  drainage  and  less  risk  of 
sepsis,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  more  serious 
operation,  takes  longer  time,  and  causes  greater 
shock.  Incision  of  the  pleura  is  a  very  simple  and 
easily  performed  operation,  is  followed  by  little 
shock,  and  the  drainage  is  usually  sufficient. — 
H.  G.  M.  DuNLop  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 


Unconscious    patients    should    be    catheterized 
at   regular  intervals  of  about  eight  hours. 
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WAR  .\NU  THI-:  SURGEON. 

The  functions  of  the  soldier  are  to  destroy  life, 
to  maitn  or  otherwise  physically  incapacitate  those 
of  his  fellow  human  beings  who  are  called  "the 
enemy,"  to  destroy  properly  which  might  be  of 
help  to  his  opponents,  and  to  ai)propriate  from  all 
-iiurccs  whatever  may  be  of  aid  in  carrying  out 
-uch  aims.  To  these  ends,  all  that  science,  art,  and 
-kill  can  produce  arc  enlisted. 

War  continues  tmtil  one  side  or  the  other  has 
lost  so  many  lives,  has  so  many  human  beings  in- 
capacitated, and  so  much  property  destroyed  that 
the  remaining  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  ven- 
ture the  hazard  of  being  called  upon  for  further 
.icrifice  of  themselves.  The  relic  of  the  nation 
dim  <;tnii^  the  war:  it  ceases  to  fight  and  the  war 

Tlicrc  arc  certain  external  agencies  which  keep 
var  going  and  [)ostpone  the  armistice  which  brings 
l»cacc.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  jirofit  which 
the  non-combatant  nations  can  make  out  of  the 
Mov'iing  {Koplc.  Another  factor  is  the  sympa- 
thi  lu  interest  of  the  non-combatant  surgeon  and 
the  activities  allied  with  him.  Though  the  first  of 
these  is  purely  economic,  the  surgeon  is  no  less  its 
plicc  in  keeping  warfare  alive.  Thus  we  wit- 
•ne  spectacle  of  the  j>eoj>lc  of  the  L'nited 
-t.Ttci,  with  sanctimonious  hypfjcrisy  praying  for 
he  end  of  the  war  as  a  sort  of  Sunday  perform- 
incc,  and  during  the  week  days  lending  their  good 


offices  to  big  business  to  send  over  to  the  soldiers 
grains,  meat.'-  and  otlicr  foodsttirt's,  gxms,  ])o\vder, 
sliot,  and  shell,  to  kccj)  the  slaughter  going-^all 
in  the  interest  of  pnitits. 

Then  comes  the  surgeon  wiiii  swcet-voiccd  nurs- 
es and  bandages  and  sheets  and  pillow-cases  and 
goodies  and  soft  beds,  with  the  assumption  that 
he  is  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  However 
much  he  is  mitigating  the  discomforts  of  individual 
warriors,  one  thing  is  certain :  he  is  jirolonging 
war:  and  war  is  nothing  but  horrors.  Sentiiiu-ntal- 
ism,  combined  with  a  confused  ethical  sense  which 
calls  for  impartiality,  results  in  a  neutrality  which 
promotes  war. 

.\  very  sim])lc  mind  can  grasp  the  fact  tliat  if 
it  lielps  one  side  in  warfare,  it  damages  the  other 
side.  Rut  our  sentimental  neutral  is  often  too 
tardy  in  his  mathematics  to  grasii  the  fact  that  if 
he  lielps  both  sides,  he  damages  both  sides. 

If  the  commercial  and  sentimental  neutrals  were 
really  interested  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war, 
they  would  employ  their  efforts  to  end  tlie  war. 
To  end  war  is  the  best  way  to  mitigate  war.  The 
last  thing  that  one,  who  really  loves  his  fellow 
men,  and  who  truly  revolts  at  war,  would  think 
of  would  be  to  go  into  battle  with  a  double-edged 
sword  and  fight  against  both  sides.  This  is  what 
our  neutral  surgeons  are  doing ;  and  when  we  look 
upon  the  cost  of  one  day  of  it  we  may  calculate 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  next  day — the  cost  to 
lx)th  sides,  for  both  are  daily  losing;  and  in  the 
end  both  are  destined  to  be  losers  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  days  of  warfare. 

Were  the  neutrals  desirous  of  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  war.  instead  of  maintaining  merely  a 
commercial  and  sentimental  interest  in  it,  they 
would  be  acting  more  reasonably  to  throw  all  of 
their  help  upon  one  side  and  end  it.  War  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  damages  are  fairly  balanced. 
It  ends  when  the  balance  is  lost  and  an  unl)alance 
of  damages  takes  its  place. 

War  is  the  consimimate  social  crime.  The  soUiier 
is  a  (>erson  who  goes  forth  to  kill  his  fellow  man. 
The  hope  that  he  may  kill  but  not  be  killed  sends 
him  on  his  errand.  He  is  not  only  a  cold-blooded 
murderer;  he  also  is  a  gambler.  He  lio|)cs  to  do 
his  unhr)ly  business,  come  off  with  his  life,  and  be 
ever  after  proclaimed  a  "hero,"  Sf)ciety  with  its 
nationalism,  patriotism,  race  hatreds,  militarism, 
I)crverte<l  histories  which  glorify  war,  and  the  in- 
ternational quest  ff>r  commercial  f)rofits.  creates  the 
soldier — the  dui>e  of  war.  If  he  knew  that  he  were 
to  fare  as  badly  as  he  hojx'S  his  "enemy"  will,  he 
would    not    go.     The    nearer   to   one   himrlrcd    jwr 
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cent,  the  mortality  of  warfare  approaches,  the  less 
will  be  the  enthusiasm  for  its  "glories."  If  the 
mortaHty  could  be  brought  up  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  the  problem  would  be  solved,  and  war  would 
cease.  Do  the  activities  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Red 
Cross  make  for  the  abolition  of  war  or  for  its  per- 
petuation ? 

If  the  man  of  fighting  age  refused  to  go  to  war, 
or  if  he  was  proclaimed  the  hero  who  had  moral 
courage  enough  to  stay  at  home  and  do  his  work 
and  refuse  to  participate  in  the  miserable  business, 
then  the  problem  would  be  solved.  Do  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Red  Cross  surgeon,  who  rushes  blythely 
to  the  front  to  keep  alive  this  "sport  of  kings," 
make  for  war  or  for  peace  ? 

History  may  contemplate  with  amazement  the 
white-robed  surgeon  attempting  to  save,  while  about 
him  are  murderous  men,  with  all  of  the  appliances 
of  science,  bent  upon  destroying,  lives — all  zealous- 
ly working  together.  Perhaps  society  will  some 
day  look  back  with  wonder  upon  the  anachronism 
of  the  skilful  surgeon,  with  his  infinite  possibili- 
ties for  human  service,  laboring  day  and  night  to 
restore  to  efficiency  the  butchers  of  men,  that  they 
may  be  returned  to  their  cruel  pursuit. 

War  is  something  more  than  hell.  It  is  the 
crucible  in  which  a  social  system  is  tested  and  found 
to  be  dross. 

Let  the  participating  surgeon  not  lay  upon  his 
soul  the  unction  that  he  is  a  noncombatant  and  in- 
spired only  by  his  love  of  humanity.  We  should 
not  be  deceived.  He  is  a  part  of  the  program  of 
war.  When  it  is  over,  we  shall  find  him  parading 
among  its  "heroes,"  and  bidding  for  the  recogni- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  those  who  went  forth  to 
kill. 

Were  the  impelling  motive,  behind  the  senti- 
mental neutral,  one  of  love  for  humanity  and  a 
burning  zeal  to  sacrifice  himself  for  mankind,  there 
are  ample  fields  yet  unoccupied  in  the  industrial 
struggle  in  every  land.  In  our  own  country  the 
preventable  deaths  in  the  economic  warfare  for 
livelihood  and  for  profits  are  quite  as  appalling  to 
the  discerning  eye  as  those  of  the  European  char- 
nel.  Here  are  the  unaided  hurt  crying  for  help — 
hurt  by  machines  and  dust  and  poisons  and  rotten 
railroad  ties  and  insufficient  food  and  crowded 
slums — all  because  somebody  is  making  money  by 
withholding  rightful  human  protection  from  them 
and  robbing  others  of  the  wealth  that  they  create. 
These  suffering  and  dying  millions  go  down  to  their 
graves  without  the  stain  of  their  fellows'  blood 
upon  their  hands.  They  are  soldiers  in  the  world's 
warfare  against  the  forces  of  nature,  enlisted  to 


make  the  world  more  pleasant  and  life  more  liv- 
able, they  stand  for  life,  and  not  for  death,  they 
need  all  the  surgeons,  nurses.  Red  Cross  stockings, 
and  shirts  that  are  now  consumed  by  the  blood- 
thirsty men  who  go  forth  to  slay  the  husbands  of 
innocent  wives  and  the  sons  of  guiltless  mothers 
and  the  fathers  of  weeping  babes. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  this  social  riddle :  War  is 
a  ruling-class  game.  It  is  the  aff^air  of  Kings, 
ministers,  imperialists,  and  the  capitalistic  seekers 
for  markets  and  economic  aggrandizement.  The 
Red  Cross  surgeon  prefers  the  approval  and  ap- 
plause of  this  so-called  "upper  class."  The  ex- 
ploited poor  in  the  industrial  struggle  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  him  but  a  doubtful  gratitude.  To  give 
himself  to  them  and  their  cause  with  the  abandon 
that  he  can  give  himself  to  the  cause  of  war  would 
mean  also  to  court  the  disapproval  of  those  who 
have  the  wealth  and  "honors"  to  bestow. 

There  is  no  neutrality  in  war.  All  who  are 
parties  to  it  are  warriors — the  surgeon  no  less  than 
the  blood-lusting  dupe  of  the  military  insanity. — • 
James  P.  Warbasse. 


ADDITIONS    TO   THE   EDITORIAL    STAFF 

OF  THE  ANESTHESIA  SUPPLEMENT. 

Pursuant  to  its  poHcy  of  service,  the  Supple- 
ment OF  Anesthesia  and  Analgesia  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Surgery  announces  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  important  associates  to  its  inter- 
national editorial  staff,  among  whom  may  be  notably 
mentioned  such  authorities  as  Prof.  Charles  Bas- 
kerville.  Prof.  Dr.  Guido  Fisher,  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Embly  and  Dr.  Torrance-Thomson. 

Prof.  Charles  Baskerville,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  Laboratories 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is 
renowned  as  one  of  the  world's  most  noted  experts 
on  the  chemistry  of  anesthetic  agents.  He  recently 
collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  Gwathmey's  mon- 
umental American  volume  on  "Anesthesia."  Prof. 
Baskerville  is  at  present  completing  some  original 
researches,  and  the  Supplement  expects  to  publish 
his  results  in  the  near  future. 

Prof.  Dr.  Guido  Fisher  is  Director  of  the  Royal 
Dental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  Ger- 
many, and  the  author  of  "Local  Anesthesia  for 
Dentistry,"  translated  for  American  readers  by 
Prof.  Richard  Reithmuller  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Fisher  has  been  sigfnally  hon- 
ored, during  a  recent  visit,  by  the  entire  dental  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States,  and  his  co-operation 
as  an  associate  editor  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  conductive  and 
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mucus  mcilioJs  ot  analgesia  in  the  surgery  of  the 
oral  cavity. 

Dr.  Edward  Henry  Embly.  M.R.C.P.,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  of  Australia,  but 
his  researches  on  ethyl  chloride,  anemia,  and  pos- 
ture and  systemic  conditions  in  relation  to  anes- 
thesia have  been  extensively  quoted  in  the  surgical 
journals  of  America  and  England.  He  has  prom- 
ised not  only  to  contribute  his  personal  investiga- 
tions in  anesthesia  and  analgesia  to  the  Supple- 
ment, but  also  to  report  on  all  important  researches 
and  advances  in  these  subjects  u  ciirriiiH'  i"  the 
Antipodes. 

Dr.  Torrance-Thomson,  of  Mi.:..  .:^  - .  ccn 

selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Anesthetists  as  the  most  competent 
co-worker  to  represent  the  advancement  of  anes- 
thesia in  the  land  of  Simpson,  and  his  selection 
will  undoubtedly  receive  the  endorsement  of  those 
of  the  Supplement's  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
his  work. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Supplement  will  be 
replete  with  interesting  articles  on  anesthesia  and 
analgesia,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Treatment  of  Post-operative  Shock,"  by  Prof. 
Charles  Lieb;  "Continuous  Anesthesia  and  .Anal- 
gesia with  Somnoform — The  Technic  of  .\dminis- 
tration."  by  W'm.  Harper  DeFord,  D.D.S.,  M.D. ; 
"The  Proper  Depth  of  .Anesthesia,"  by  Willis  D. 
Gatch,  M.D.,  F..A.C.S. :  "Percentages  in  Nitrous 
Oxid-Oxygen  .Anesthesia."  by  Karl  Conncll.  M.D., 
F..A.C.S. ;  "Rebreathing  in  .Anesthesia  and  .Anal- 
gesia." by  E.  I.  McKesson,  M.D.,  and  "The  .Advan- 
tages of  Combined  .Anesthesia  in  the  Operative 
Treatment  of  Hemorrhoids,"  by  Isadore  SefT.  M.D. 
Also  in  the  Department  of  Medico-Lcgal  .Aspects 
of  Anesthesia  and  .Analgesia  there  will  he  a  review 
of  .American  and  Continental  court  decisions  in- 
volving the  relations  of  the  anesthetist  and  surgeon 
to  anesthesia,        '  '  ■<     <       — F.  H.  M. 


.\  Fake  Subscription  Swindler. 

A  petty  swindler  has  recently  been  operating 
among  physicians  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
He  has  been  taking  cash  in  advance  for  "Subscrip- 
tions" to  a  well-known  weekly  magazine,  with 
which  he  has  no  connection,  and  which  he  otTers  at 
half-price  with  a  premium  of  ten  volumes  of  fic- 
tion! He  has  been  using  subscription  forms  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  American  Press  .Association, 
to  which  concern  he  is  also  unknown. 


Surgical  Suggestions 


.A  fine  lacrimal  probe  is  the  most  convenient  in- 
strument for  sounding  the  salivary  ducts. 


.A  ring  pessary  will  often  give  immediate  relief 
in  cases  of  moderate  cystocele  causing  freciucnt  de- 
sire to  urinate. 


Acute  infections  of  the  kidney  (pelvis)  by  the 
bacillus  coli  communis,  however  alarming  the  symp- 
toms, usually  subside  without  operative  treatment 


When  there  is  bleeding  from  the  tongue,  post- 
operative or  otherwise,  and  one  feels  reasonably 
sure  that  the  hemorrhage  is  arterial,  it  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  easily  arrested  by  passing  the  forefinger 
down  to  the  epiglottis  and  hyoid  bone  and  draw- 
ing the  base  of  the  tongue  upward  toward  the  chin. 


RELIEF  FUND  FOR  BELGIAN  PHYSICIANS. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  fund  that  is  being  raised  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  physicians  in  Belgium.  In  some 
of  the  cities  and  villages  of  that  unhappy  country 
the  distress  of  our  colleagues,  it  would  seem,  is 
quite  as  critical  as  that  of  many  San  Francisco 
practitioners  after  the  earthquake,  to  whose  aid 
the  .American  profession  generously  responded. 


ERR.ATUM. 
In  the  article  on  Bone  Transplantation  with  Au- 
togenous Sliding  Grafts,  by  Raymond  C.  Turck, 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Jkirnal, 
the  cross  sections  of  l)one  illustrated  in  figure  11 
arc  labeled  "actual  size."  This  is  an  error  to  which 
Dr.  Turck  has  requested  us  to  call  attention. 


Hip  Joint  Fkaoture.^. 
.At  the  hip-joint  dislocations  very  rarely  require 
open  operation,  but  fractures  not  unfrcqucntly  do 
so:  where  any  unusual  difficulty  is  found  in  reduc- 
tion it  would  be  safer  to  ctit  down  and  free  the 
neck  of  the  bone  from  an  obstructing  structure  than 
to  use  too  great  a  degree  of  force.  If  paralysis 
shows  that  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  implicated  a 
posterior  incision  wotild  be  called  for.  and  an  ante- 
rior incision  in  forward  displacements  of  the  head 
of  the  femur. — J.  J.  Clarke  in  The  Universal  Med- 
ical Record. 
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Surgical  Sociology 

Ira  S.  Wile.  M.  D.,  Department  Editor. 


The  48-Hour  Week  for  Nurses. 

In  the  reorganization  of  industrial  society  the 
labor  union  has  played  an  important  part.  With 
the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  workers  there 
has  been  great  activity  in  securing  legislation  insur- 
ing shorter  hours  of  labor,  restricting  the  time  and 
place  of  labor  of  women,  and  generally  safeguard- 
ing the  physical  welfare  of  industrial  workers  of 
both  sexes. 

In  the  course  of  progress  for  social  betterment 
there  are  undoubtedly  types  of  legislation  which 
when  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  would  re- 
sult to  the  disadvantage  of  the  state.  For  example, 
an  eight-hour  day  law  would  hardly  be  practicable 
if  forced  upon  the  liberal  professions.  Profes- 
sional life  is  largely  distinguished  from  mere  indus- 
trial duties  by  the  large  element  of  personal  service 
entering  into  it.  The  restriction  of  hours  of  serv- 
ice for  physicians  would  be  almost  a  reductio  ad 
absHrdoin  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  restriction 
of  hours  of  labor. 

For  many  years  nursing  has  been  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  profession  for  women,  and  it  appears 
strange  to  find  legislation  undermining  the  high 
standard  of  nursing  by  classing  it  as  a  type  of 
labor  which  might  well  be  restricted  to  a  forty- 
eight-hour  week.  As  a  factor  in  lowering  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  nursing  profession,  union  legislation 
of  the  type  indicated  is  distinctly  disadvantageous. 

In  New  York  State  the  registered  nurse  has  as- 
sumed a  higher  professional  standing  than  in  many 
states  of  the  Union.  The  nurses  themselves  have 
sought  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  word 
nurse  by  any  persons  save  those  duly  qualified  and 
licensed  under  the  State  Registration  Act.  It  ap- 
pears inconsistent  to  seek  for  the  passage  of  laws 
modeled  after  the  one  enacted  in  California,  but 
the  State  of  Washington  is  contemplating  the  enact- 
ment of  one  restricting  the  hours  of  nurses  so  that 
it  will  apply  not  only  to  pupil  nurses  in  hospitals 
but  to  graduate  nurses  in  private  practice. 

The  eight-hour  law  of  California  provides  for 
the  limitation  of  the  work  of  pupil  nurses  to  fortv- 
eight  hours  a  week.  As  originally  drawn,  the  bill 
sought  to  include  the  graduate  nurse,  but,  fortun- 
ately, the  professional  status  of  the  graduate  nurse 
w'as  established  and  she  was  not  condemned  to  suf- 
fer a  restriction  of  her  personal  freedom.  The 
California  bill  became  a  law  June  14,  1913,  since 
which  time  the  hospitals  of  that  state  have  been 
struggling  with  the  administrative  i)roblems  of  giv- 
ing adequate  training  to  pupil  nurses,  limiting  their 
payrolls,  and  maintaining  adequate  care  for  their 
patients  without  recourse  to  special  nurses. 

From  the  practical  side  of  the  c|uestion,  the  forty- 
eight-liour  week  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
time    for    the    instruction    of    pui^il    nurses.      There 


have  been  distinct  limitations  in  the  field  of  experi- 
ence. Incidentally,  inasmuch  as  this  law  is  appli- 
cable to  all  women  except  graduate  nurses,  even  the 
dietitians  and  the  women  internes  come  within  its 
provisions.  As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  of  time, 
the  training,  experience,  and  executive  work  of 
pupil  nurses  are  particularly  curtailed  and  nurses 
are  not  properly  fitted  to  take  up  executive  work 
and  special  nursing.  Furthermore,  nursing  in  the 
special  branches  receives  decreased  attention  with 
the  result  that  the  graduate  pupil  nurse  is  not  as 
well  prepared  for  her  varied  experiences  in  private 
practice  as  their  sisters  graduated  during  the  years 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  special  law. 

The  constant  shifting  of  nurses  is  decidedly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  patients,  particularly  after  se- 
rious operations  and  during  the  course  of  obstetrical 
and  puerperal  care.  The  establishment  of  a  forty- 
eight-hour  week  requires  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  available  nurses  beyond  the  number  required 
under  a  regular  eight-hour-day  schedule. 

The  fact  that  such  a  restrictive  law  has  been 
passed  in  California  should  arouse  the  attention  of 
hospital  superintendents  throughout  the  country. 
No  less  interested  are  the  members  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  fraternity  who  depend  for  their  best 
results  upon  the  careful  and  efficient  training  of 
nurses.  Inasmuch  as  the  public  has  to  pay  the  in- 
creased cost  for  the  administration  of  hospitals, 
together  with  the  additional  expenditure  necessary 
for  securing  extra  nurses  to  take  the  place  of  the 
restricted  pupil  nurses,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  effects  of  legislation  of  this 
character. 

The  union  principle  does  not  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  personal  service  and  self-sacrifice.  It 
lowers  the  levels  of  nursing  education  and  hampers 
the  development  of  the  nursing  profession.  The 
high  ideals  which  the  public  has  come  to  expect 
from  nurses  will  be  distinctly  lowered  by  reducing 
the  status  of  a  trained  nurse  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
eight-hour  day  laborer. 

While  there  may  be  some  justification  for  the 
criticisms  which  have  arisen  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  pupil  nurses  in  some  hospitals  of  this  coun- 
try, the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  rather  in  the 
correction  of  the  causes  of  such  criticisms  than  to 
summarily  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  hospitals  to  give  proper  care  to 
their  patrons.  The  legislation  of  a  forty-eight-hour 
week  for  nurses  decreases  the  quality  of  those  to  be 
graduated,  increases  the  cost  of  nursing  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  reduces  nursing  from  a  high  plane 
of  professional  life  to  the  category  of  ordinary 
unprofessional  workers.  A  further  development  of 
the  forty-eight-hour  law  as  applying  to  all  women 
would  work  a  serious  injustice  upon  professional 
women  of  all  types  now  engaged  in  work  connected 
with  hospitals.  The  limit  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
week,  the  period  of  service  of  a  housekeeper,  a 
dietitian,  or  a  woman  interne  would  work  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  individuals,  the  institutions  with 
which  they  are  connected  and  the  patrons  whom 
tliev  indirectly  serve. 
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A  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

By  Jo.\.\TH.\.s  UkiGiiT,  .\I  L) .  Director  oi  the  Depart- 
ment fi  Liilniratories,  .Sew  \<irk  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hospital,  and  II.vrmu.n  S.mitii.  M.U., 
Surgeon  to  the  Throat  Department  oi  the  Manhattan 
Eve,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital ;  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngolo^-  and  Khinology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  Large  Octavo;  (iJij  pages: 
313  cngraMngs  and  14  plates.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York :    L.£.\  &   Febigek,   1914. 

The  authorship  of  this  new  work  on  the  nose  and  throat 

is  a  sulticicnt  recommendation  to  warrant  the  feeling  that 

many   new   and   unusual    features  arc  to  be   found   in   its 

ip.it:i>.      l)r.    Jonathan    Wright    stands   pre-eminent   in   the 

.    logical    world    as    a    research    worker    along 

lines,  and  Dr.  Harmon  Smith  has  been  recog- 

and  again  by  those  closely  associated  with  him 

as  a   iluiiKer   and  original   investigator. 

This  volume  is  unique  as  a  text-book  on  the  nose  and 
throat  in  that  the  essential  part  of  it  deals  mainly  with 
etiological  factors  and  pathology,  most  of  which  is  based 
on  the  original  work  of  the  authors.  Voluminous  refer- 
ences ■  ■"■  iMuii.-d  to  make  rot>m  for  the  expression  of 
oriRi: 

Tw  ters  divide  the  btok  into  separate,  essen- 

"  ■■  '11  illustrated  with  many  original  draw- 

plates.      -Mthough    exception    may    be 
'.tils,  the  general  plan  is  so  well  worked 

...:i.-  to  state  that  it  far  surpasses  anything 

on  this  subject  that  has  been  written  within  recent  years 

Diseases  of  the   Nose.  Throat  and  Ear,   Medical  and 

Surgical      By   VViixiam    Li.scoln    B.\ij.e.ncer,   M.D., 

I'r'i. -snr   of   Otology,    Rhinology     and     Laryngology, 

Collide   of    Physicians   and   Surgeons.   Department   of 

Medicine.   University  of   Illinois.  Chicago;   Fellow  of 

the   .\merican    I-iryngological   .Association;    Fellow   of 

(),,■     \.,  .  r,    .„    Laryngological.    Rhinol.igical   and   Oto- 

I  lion;  Fellow  of  the  .\merican  Academy 

c  ■  'gy   an<l    Otolaryngology,   etc.      Fourth 

I  I   and    enlarged;     large    octavo;     1,080 

I  A:ravings,   and   33   plates.      Philadelphia 

. :  Lea  &  Febiceb,  1914. 

•ig    feature  of   this  new  edition   will   be 

iilc  chapter  on  the  labyrinth.    The  book 

revised  and  has  l)ccn  added  to  in  many 

increased  its  value.    .Among  other  new 

•mentioned    the    complete    description    of 

moid  operation.     Mention  is  also  made 

ly   fever  by  autogenous   vaccines.     The 

al  tests  of'  hearing  has  In-en   rewritten. 

r-   taken   up  are   Haynes'  operation  on 

•    hydracephalus,   vaccine   theraphy 

.tract.     The   use  of   salvarsan   in 

of  the  brain  and  auditory  nerve 

IS   K'  :■    ■"•■■   tb-r.,.;i;l.:y 

Life  and  Law.     Ttic  development   and  exercise  of  the 

•  r   with   .T   study   of   the  effect   of 

'luman  laws,  and  a  considcrnlion 

i-x.     By    MAt;DE    Gi.ascow,    MI) 

\   ;agc».     New   York   an<l   l-onc|on :   G. 

1  v^^^.     The   Knickcrlxjckcr   Press,   l''|4. 

' '  •"■■-'  ■•"■nrntly  readable  and  effective 

'hat   wc   liave   encountered. 

■  a  close  student  of  biology 

I  in  the  medical,  legal  and 

Dr.    Glasgow    traces    the 

in   the   lower   animal;    she 

.     w      iM.-. iiv    of    sex    relalinn.«hip   and 

in  the  human  being.  From  this  she  parses 
-.ition  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  and  their  rav- 
.;  inevitably  to  a  di»cu»tion  of  prostitution, 
'nds  with  suggestions  of  rocasuret  to  combat 

Ml 


Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  for  Students  and 
Practitioners,  by  C  haklk^  11  .May,  .M.D.,  Chief  of 
Clinic  and  Instructor  in  Ophthulniologv,  Columbia 
Uni\ersity,  New  York,  lhM>-lyo3;  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital;  Consulting  Ophthal- 
mologist t.i  licllevue  Hospital,  New  \ork.  etc,  etc. 
liiijhlh  .-/hiivuijm  ,Jilitiii.  Duodecimo;  440  pages;  377 
illustrations.     New   York:   \Vm.  \\\»nt  &  Co.,   1914. 

.\  new  edition,  or  a  fresh  issue,  of  this  excellent  and 
remarkably  popular  manual  is  as  welcome  as  the  first 
breath  of  May — and  comes  almost  a-,  regularly  In  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  preceding  editions,  this  small  work  has 
been  reprinted  eight  times  for  the  .American  profession 
and  its  fourth  British  edition  is  in  preparation.  It  has 
been  translated  into  German.  Italian,  l-rench.  Dutch, 
Spanish  and  Japanese — in  all  of  which  it  has  had  two  to 
four  editions.  \\  c  expect  yet  to  see  the  work  appear  in 
Russian,  Turkish,  Hindustani  and  all  of  the  Philipino 
languages. 

.A  comparison  of  this  with  the  seventh  edition  shows, 
that  the  work  has,  indeed,  been  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously revised  throughout.  It  still  maintains,  however,  its 
distinctive  character  as  a  student's  manual,  the  author 
keeping  his  additions  within  the  limits  of  30  pages  of  text 
and   17  illustrations. 

Urgent  Surgery.  By  I-'elix  Lejars,  Professor  .Agrcge 
a  la  Faculte  de  .Medicine  de  Paris;  Chirurgien  de- 
I'Hopital  Saint-.Antoine.  Translated  from  the  Sev- 
enth F'rcnch  Edition  by  Wm.  S.  Dickie,  F.R.C.S. ; 
Surgeon,  North  Riding  Infirmary,  Middlesbrough; 
Consulting  Surgeon.  Eton  Hospital,  Eiig.  Third  liiiij- 
lish  Impression  (liiyhth  Edition).  In  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes.  \'olu)iic  I  (.Introductory — Head — Seek 
— Chest — Sfine — Abdomen).  614  pages;  4X5  figures 
and  10  plates.  New  York:  W.M.  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 
Half-morocco.  $8.(X).  net;  cloth,  $7.00,  net. 

Lejars'  "Chirurgic  d'Urgence"  is  easily  the  best  work 
on  emergency  surgery,  the  most  popular,  the  most  inter- 
esting, the  most  replete  with  valuable  practical  hints  and 
observations.  It  is  not  dilTicult.  therefore,  to  un<lersland 
why  it  has  appeared  also  in  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Hungarian  and,  now  for  the  third  time,, 
in  English. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  the  preceding  English  edition, 
reviews  at  some  length  appeared  in  the  Joik.sal,  1910, 
1911.  In  these  the  merit>  of  the  work  were  set  forth  and 
its  general  character  described.  This  cilition  has  been 
brouglit  (|uite  up  to  date  and  there  are  live  new  brief  but 
interesting  chapters  on  aeule  dilaliition  of  the  stoinaeh, 
aeule  fiiintrenlitij.  nhslruelion  of  the  mesenteric  lessets, 
sigmoiditis  and  [<erisiiinioidilis,  and  dislncatiiin  of  the  (>el- 
lis.  There  are  many  changes  ami  additions  to  the  excel- 
lent illustrations.  \Ve  would  repeal  our  earlier  criticism 
that  the  operative  treatment  of  fractures,  riiher  than  of 
the  skull,  iloes  not  belong  in  the  realm  of  emergency 
surgery  and,  properly,  should  not  appe.-ir  in  such  a  work 
as   this — not  a   severe  criticism,  to  be   sure. 


Chemistry  for  Nurses.  By  Rei-bks  OrrENnEKo,  A.M., 
MD,  Lecturer  to  the  Nurses'  Training  Schf«ol,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  New  ^'ork ;  Instructor  in  Bacteriol- 
ogy, College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University,  and  .Assistant  in  Clinical  .Microscopy.  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Duodecimo;  141  pages.  New  York: 
The  Macmillas   Comi'.\.sv,   1914.     Price.  $1.00 

Believing  that  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  education  of  the  trameil  nurse,  and  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  no  book  that  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  limited  tcchnual  knowledge  of  the 
nur»e,  Oltenberg  has  prepaml  this  little  nianu.il.  The 
li<»ik  takes  up  in  a  very  simple  and  elementary  manner  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  chemistry  of  the 
lx)dy,  and  lays  particular  »tre»s  nn  reactions  and  tests  in 
common  use  which  the  trained  nurse  ought  to  understand. 
The  style  is  simple  ami  direct,  and  the  little  volume  ful- 
fills its  purpose  admirably. 
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The  Pharmacy  Handbook.  By  F.  W.  Crossley-Hol- 
LAXD,  F.C.S.,  Pharmacist ;  Member  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Duodecimo ;  224 
pages.  London :  Henry  Frovvde  and  Hodder  .\nd 
Stoughton,  1914.     Price,  $2.00. 

As  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  this  book  is  to  present 
ready  information  matters  which  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  practicing  pharmacist.  The  subject 
matter  is  up-to-date,  chapters  being  devoted  to  hor- 
mones, sera,  vaccines  and  other  newer  therapeutic  reme- 
dies. The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion, including  many  tables  for  ready  reference. 


Practical  Bandaging,  Including  Adhesive  and  Plaster- 
of-Paris  Dressings.  By  Eldridge  L.  Eli.aso.v,  A.B., 
M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School ;  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 
Octavo;  124  pages;  155  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and 
London :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Comp.^xy,  1914. 

This  is  a  brief  presentation  of  the  subject,  written  for 
students  and  nurses.  The  typical  bandages  are  described 
and,  in  addition,  methods  found  advantageous  by  the  au- 
thor. ,\11  the  types  of  bandages  that  one  need  know  are  to 
be  found  succinctly  described  in  Eliason's  w'Ork.  The  illus- 
trations are  unusually  clear  and  well  chosen. 
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Roentgenologic  Observations  on  the  Function  of  the 
Ileocolic  Valve  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Cau- 
sation of  Ileac  Stasis.  J.  T.  C-\se,  Battle  Creek. 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  October  3, 
1914. 

Case  has  studied  the  question  of  the  competency  of  the 
ileocolic  valve  and  of  its  incompetency  as  a  cause  of  intes- 
tinal troubles.  He  sums  up  the  evidence  for  its  normal 
competency  as  follows:  "1.  The  ileocecal  valve  is  almost 
universally  present  in  vertebrate  animals ;  and,  at  least,  in 
the  dog,  pig  and  cat,  the  valve  is  competent  to  the  enema, 
withstanding  enormous  distention  of  the  colon  by  fluid 
and  gas.  2.  By  means  of  a  string  passed  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  traction  may  be  made  on  the  valve  lips, 
producing  temporary  incompetency.  3.  In  about  one-sixth 
of  the  three  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  constipated 
and  all  suffering  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  the 
bismuth  enema  passed  the  ileocecal  valve  and  filled  the 
terminal  ileum  for  varying  distances.  4.  The  valve  in- 
competency thus  determined  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in 
those  cases.  5.  Patients  with  incompetency  of  the  ileo- 
cecal valve  describe  characteristic  disagreeable  symptoms 
apparently  due  to  passage  of  the  enema  into  the  small 
intestine.  6.  In  the  marked  cases  there  is  also  observed 
a  reflux  of  ingested  bismuth  from  the  colon  back  into  the 
ileum.  7.  The  occurrence  of  the  incompetency  is,  to  a 
large  degree  at  least,  independent  of  the  temperature  or 
composition  of  the  opaque  enema.  8.  The  incompetent 
ileocolic  valve  may  be  restored  to  competency  by  a  simple 
surgical  procedure,  the  competency  persisting  in  some 
cases  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  9.  In  operation  on  pa- 
tients with  incompetent  ileocolic  valve  the  small  bowel  is 
found  filled  with  gas  to  a  very  disturbing  degree.  10.  It 
is  possible  in  the  operation  of  ileosigmoidostomy  to  con- 
struct an  efficient  artificial  ileocolic  valve  which  will  suc- 
cessfully act  as  a  barrier  against  reflux  from  the  colon. 
11.  Definite  deviations  from  the  normal  anatomic  struc- 
ture are  found  at  operation  on  cases  of  ileocecal  valve 
incompetency.  12.  Post-mortem  studies  show  the  ileocolic 
valve  to  be  competent  in  the  great  majority  of  cases." 


End-Results  in  Cases  of  Gastric  and  Duodenal  Ulcer. 

Elliott  P.  Joslin,  Boston.  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  November  21,   1914. 

Joslin  traced  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulcer  seen  in  private  practice  during  the  last 
sixteen  years.  A  number  of  cases  of  gastric  or  duodenal 
ulcer  were  revealed  that  were  not  so  originally  diagnosed. 
The  basis  of  the  diagnosis  was  the  history,  with  special 
attention  to  the  symptoms  of  hyperacidity,  pain,  hemor- 
rhage, perforation,  the  duration  of  the  case  and  the  after- 
history,  including  also  the  facts  developed  by  surgery  and 
the  necropsy  reports.  The  total  number  of  cases  was 
234,  and  213.  or  91  per  cent,  were  traced  to  date;  142  of 
the  patients  were  men;  92  women.  The  average  age  of 
the  men  was  45  years  when  first  seen,  but  the  age  at  onset 
was  38  years  and  8  months.  The  corresponding  age  in 
women  was  36  years  and  four  months  and  30  years  and 
10  months  at  onset.  The  average  duration  of  ulcer  in 
cases  still  unrelieved  is  11  years  and  the  average  duration 
before  the  cases  reached  the  surgeons.  10  years.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  patients  received  only  medical  treat- 
ment ;  39  per  cent  of  these  recovered ;  42  per  cent  were 
relieved;  12  per  cent  were  unrelieved  and  7  per  cent  are 
dead.  Of  the  patients  operated  on  when  medical  treat- 
ment failed  S2  per  cent  were  traced  and  40  per  cent  are 
well ;  16  per  cent  are  relieved.  12  per  cent  no  better  and 
32  per  cent  dead.  Deducting  twelve  deaths  for  which  the 
surgeon  should  not  be  held  responsible,  there  were  70 
surgical  cases ;  47  per  cent  now-  well ;  19  per  cent  relieved ; 
14  per  cent  unrelieved  and  20  per  cent  dead.  The  com- 
bined medical  and  surgical  results  show  at  present  84 
patients  well,  or  39  per  cent ;  68  patients,  or  32  per  cent 
relieved ;  26  patients  unrelieved  and  35  patients,  16  per 
cent,  dead.  Twelve,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  213  patients 
traced,  died  of  cancer,  and  of  the  46  patients  now  dead 
the  mortality  from  cancer  was  26  per  cent. 

Value  of  Roentgenography  in  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
Larynx  and  Trachea.     S.amuel    1gl.\uer,    Cincinnati. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1914. 

Iglauer  finds  roentgenography  particularly  valuable  for 
the  study  of  the  normal  process  of  ossification  of  the 
larynx,  which  should  be  understood  to  appreciate  the 
pathologic  changes  of  the  organ.  He  describes  the  tech- 
nic,  which  is  simple:  "The  patient  sits  on  a  chair  or  lies 
on  a  couch  w-ith  the  plate  (8  by  10)  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  parallel  to  the  median  plane  of  the 
body.  The  patient  is  instructed  to  hold  his  breath  and 
not  to  swallow  during  the  exposure,  which  requires  about 
six  seconds.  A  profile  picture  of  the  larynx  is  thus  ob- 
tained, with  one  side  of  the  larynx  superimposed  on  the 
other,  but  the  side  in  contact  with  the  plate  comes  out 
very  distinctly.  The  roentgenogram  of  the  normal  larynx 
in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  cancer,  fractures  and  other  con- 
ditions are  also  described.  While  satisfactory  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  can  be  made  by  the 
ordinary  methods  in  most  cases,  the  changes  in  the  under- 
lying and  adjacent  structures  which  are  more  or  less  in- 
volved with  the  mucosa  are  shown  also  by  the  Roentgen 
examination,  and  the  data  obtained  are  of  great  value  in 
guiding  operative  procedures.  In  stenosis  or  distortion  of 
the  lumen  or  trachea  the  ray  usually  reveals  the  seat,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  made,  the  ray  has  a  special  value  in  the  exami- 
nation of  children  and  nervous  patients. 

Concerning  Primary  Resection  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

(Zur  Frage  der  Primaeren  Dickdarmresektion.)  R. 
VON  R.»lUCHenbichler,  Musbruck.  Archiv  ftier  Klin- 
ischc  Chirurgie,  Vol.  105,  Part  I. 

This  paper  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  imme- 
diate and  final  results  of  a  series  of  thirty-seven  cases  of 
primary  resection  of  the  large  intestine.  Most  of  the 
operations  were  done  for  carcinoma  of  the  bowel.  The 
author's  chief  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that,  after  all  the 
factors  are  considered,  primary  resection,  rather  than  the 
two  and  three-stage  procedures,  is  the  operation  of  choice. 
However,   it   is   contraindicated   in   the   presence  of   acute 
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obstruction.  Chronic  ileus  is  not  a  contraindication,  pro- 
vided the  patient's  general  condition  is  reasonably  good. 
There  is  no  striking  difference  between  the  mortality  of 
primary  and  several-stage  resection.  The  former  offers 
the  paiicnt  the  briefest  period  of  convalescence  and  does 
not  subject  him  to  the  possibilities  of  complications  from 
more  than  one  operation.  Besides,  it  makes  a  much  wider 
remokal  of  the  growth  possible  than  does  the  several-stage 
proccilurc.  in  cases  of  very  extensive  tumors.  The  au- 
thor- .,f..i;>>i4  indicates  that  adherents  of  the  sevcral- 
M  ..  :i  are  therefore  much  more  prone  to  perform 

[  .1  ..tions   than   those   who   regularly   make   pri- 

n:.i-  >      In  this  sense  the  eIld-resuIt.^  of  the  lat- 

ter a.'i.   :ar  iiiorc  satisfactory 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Displacement  of  the  Colon. 
JoH.'*  H.  Mi>>EJi.  Jr..  Philadelphia.  Jnitrslate  Med- 
xcal  Record,  September,  1914. 

\  l;  to  Musser  the  routine  outlining  of 

!:  ■  c  of  a  physical  examination  is  neither 

T'  "ant.   there   are   certain   conditions   in 

w  nation  is  indicated.     Whenever  this  is 

t!  advises  the  use  of  a  rectal  tube  and 

;i-  iilb  by  which  air  may  be  forced  into 

t'  Ky   means  of  this   inflation,  which   is 

.%  .tient.  the  outlines  of  the  large  intes- 

!;■  ell  mapped  out.     The  cecum,  though 

11  felt   in  only    about  30  per    cent  of 

c.  cd  m  the  majority  of  patients  when 

i:  •  .-.  m^    method   of    auscultatory    pcrcus- 

^;  !:   the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the 

I  lien  percussed.     When  the  percussion 
t.L                         J    uic  colon,  the  sound  heard  in  the  stetho- 
'  cecum   will  suddenly   change   in  character 


Luetic  Contractures  of  the  Stomach.  £.  L.  Tuoby. 
l>uluth,  Minn  Init-rttati-  Medical  Journal,  Septem- 
ber,  1914. 

The  author  gives  a  very  complete  review  of  the  litera- 
ti:--      '•■■'■-     •'  the  stomach  and  adds  to  the  reported 

<  n  which  he  believes  are  gastric  condi- 

•  n      B<'*h    the    cases    show    hour-glass 

rrnann  reactions  and  im- 
j-  TcatmenL    Although  there 

■:ie  condition  in  the  stom- 
i  •:.■    prompt  amelioration  of  the 

«.  '-nt  rapid  gain  in  weight  would 

«.■  origin. 

On    ,  !.il»   It    must   be    agreed  that   syphilis 

docs     :  mach — that  the  gummatous  or  ulcer- 

aiinf    •  ISC   scarring   and   shrinking — and   that 

J  Tiight  theoretically  occur.     To  go  fur- 

•ively  that  syphilis  alone  does  this  in 

.». ,_^.   independent   of   any   other   processes. 

premises  an  hypothesit  which  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
made. 

The  Employment  of  Paravertebral  Anesthesia  in  Gall 

Stone  Surgery        ll>te     I'arjzerlfbrji     Anfjlhfsia     in 
iH  -TH    Chirurgif  }        .\     T.    JubasZ. 

L'  'Mr  Chirurgie,  August  29.  1914. 

F'..  e^ia  Jurasr  refers  to  the  cocain- 

M   root*,  a   method  of   anesthesia   first 

m.     It  hat  been  used  with  success  by 

abdominal  surgery,  and  is  now  advo- 

•    the   removal   of   gall    stones      jurasz 

r  cases  where,  for  other  reasons,  gen- 

-lot    practicable.    The    lechnic    consists 

n  injecting  about  S  ccm.  of  a  one  per 

i  >n   into   the   tpinal   roots  of   the   tide 

n  IS      ( For  the  method  and  necessary 

•-r   It   referred   to  the   original   paf>er  ) 

iiriiery.    the    spinal    ganglia    from    the 

'wriiih   dorsal   are  anctthetizcd     Juraiz   rc- 

-■i  in  which  the  anesthesia  proved  eminently 


Permanent  Drainage  of  Ascites.  (Zur  Daucrdrainage 
bet  Ascites.)  .\.  Obekst,  Freiburg.  Zeulralblatl  fiir 
Cliiruryie,  September   12.   1914. 

The  various  methods  of  making  drainage  of  ascites  into 
the  general  circulation  all  have  their  disadvantages,  espe- 
cially the  methods  whereby  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  made 
to  dram  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  abdomen. 
(Glass  bobbins,  tubes,  wire,  silk  threads.)  In  order  to 
obviate  these  disadvantages.  Oberst  suggests  an  ingenious 
operation  whereby  a  tlap  of  skin  taken  from  the  abdominal 
wall  is  buried  in  the  form  of  a  tube  or  gutter,  communi- 
cating on  the  one  hand  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  on 
the  other  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  operation  is  simple  and  possesses  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  no  foreign  l)oily  is  introduced  and  the  canal 
or  gutter  thereby  remains  permanently  potent 

Pituitary  Extract  in  Obstetrics.  Saml-el  J.  Dkl'ski.v. 
.New  York.  Amertcan  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  October, 
1914. 

The  author  is  enthusiastic  over  his  results.  He  holds 
that  no  forceps  operation,  no  pubiatomy  or  Caesarian  sec- 
tion in  the  lesser  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction,  should  be 
performed  without  a  previous  trial  of  pituitary  extract. 
No  manual  separation  of  the  placenta  should  be  attempted 
without  the  previous  administration  of  this  drug.  The 
author  believes  it  should  be  given  to  prevent  uterine  atomy 
and'  to  combat  meturrhajia  of  the  pucrperium,  foul-smell- 
ing lochia  and  retained  sccundines.  Druskin  has  used  it 
with  satisfaction  c\cn  after  the  induction  of  the  "twilight 
sleep." 

Tracheloplasty,  a  New  Operation  for  the  Relief  of 
SteriUty    Due    to    Stenosis    of    the    Cervix    Uteri 

F:iw,\kD  .X    Si.mM.\.SN.  rhil.TiIclphia.     American  Jour- 
nal  of   Obstetrics.   October.    1914. 

Schumann  has  devised  an  operation  by  which  a  tongue 
of  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  laid  into  a  wedge  cut 
into  the  posterior  cervical  wall.  Thus  flat  squamous  epithel- 
ium covers  the  cervical  wall  which  cannot  become  nyper- 
plastic  and  occlude  the  canal.  In  from  t"ivc  to  seven  days 
after  the  vaginal  strip  has  healed  into  its  new  position,  it 
is  released  from  the  vagina. 

Scopolamine-Narcophin  Seminarcosis  in  Labor.  James 
.\.  Harkar  and  Kof.'i  Md'iujt.-iON.  New  York.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Obstetrics.  October.  1914.  The  Use  of 
Scopolamine  in  Obstetrics.  A.  J.  Ronxy,  New  York. 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  October,   1914. 

Both  these  papers  report  about  the  same  results  in  an 
almost  equal  numl)er  of  cases.  Between  70  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  trials  are  successful,  the  number  of  forceps 
cases  is  a  trifle  greater  than  without  the  use  of  this  nar- 
cotic, the  asphyxiated  and  partially  asphyxiated  babies 
about  the  same  in  number  with  or  without  the  use  of  scopo- 
lamine The  second  stage  of  lalvor  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
prolonged,  these  authors  find  While  pain  is  diminished, 
it  is  not  entirely  absent,  but  amnesia  is  almost  always 
present.  Both  mother  and  baby  must  be  carefully  and 
constantly  watched  during  the  entire  labor. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Exophthalmos.  C  H.  Mayo. 

Rochester      J.mrnal     American     .\fedieal     Assooation. 

October  3.  1914 
Mayo  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  on  exophthalmos  in  hyperthyroidism  and  refers  to 
I-andstrom'j  discf^very  of  a  previously  undescril)ed  micro- 
scopic muscle  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  system 
which  affords  the  most  acceptable  explanation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  exophthalmos  It  has  l>een  noted  since  Ifi73 
that  irritation  of  the  symjialhctic  ganglion  caused  dilation 
of  the  iris  and  some  protrusion  of  the  globe  Benard  has 
shown  that  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  pushes 
forward  the  eyeball  and  Jal>oulay  in  1896  wa*  the  first  to 
intro<luce  an  oper.ilion  on  the  sympathetic  ganglion  for 
exophthalmic  goiter  While  a  number  of  such  operations 
have  been  performed,  esperiallv  by  Jonnetco,  the  relief 
in  general  it  apparently  about  iJie  same  as  that  following 
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ligation  of  the  vessels  and  the  injection  of  boiling  water 
into  the  gland.  The  operations  on  the  thyroid,  however, 
do  not  always  relieve  exophthalmos  and  the  Jaboulay 
operation,  that  is,  a  cervical  sympathectomy  of  the  supe- 
rior, and  sometimes  of  the  middle  ganglion  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reducing  exophthalmos  and  securing  a  slight 
ptosis  of  the  upper  lids,  has  been  performed  in  the  Mayo 
clinic  in  cases  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  are  ex- 
cessive and  the  exophthalmos  extreme.  "This  operation 
can  be  done  with  novocain  as  a  local  anesthetic,  but  is 
preferably  made  with  a  general  or  combined  anesthetic. 
Incisions  are  made  in  tlie  lines  of  the  natural  creases  in 
the  neck  opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid.  The 
sternomastoid  is  drawn  outward  and  a  blunt  dissection  is 
made  down  to  the  jugular  and  carotid  veins,  which  are 
then  drawn  inward.  The  posterior  sheath  of  fascia  inclos- 
ing these  vessels  is  opened  that  the  vagus  nerve  may  be 
kept  under  observation,  since  this  nerve  is  bulbous  above 
this  point  and  might  be  confused  with  the  sympathetic. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  sympathetic  ganglion  is  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  Many  branches 
lead  from  it  on  either  side.  The  connecting  branches  are 
divided,  the  upper  part  of  the  ganglion  torn  off  or  cut  and 
lower  portions  of  the  nerve  cut  or  torn  at  the  middle  gan- 
glion unless  the  middle  ganglion  is  also  removed.  The 
wound  is  closed  without  drainage."  The  result  is  very 
good  in  securing  the  relaxation  of  the  eyeball  and  slight 
ptosis  of  the  upper  lid  with  great  general  improvement. 
The  ease  with  which  it  is  performed  and  the  excellent  re- 
sults which  frequently  follow  its  employment  render  it 
worthy  of  consideration  in  cases  of  extreme  exophthal- 
mos. In  some  cases  where  the  sympathetic  does  not  seem 
to  occur  as  a  ganglion  and  with  fewer  and  larger  commu- 
nicating branches,  the  results  are  not  so  good,  the  opera- 
tion seeming  to  be  incomplete.  In  cases  in  which  the  ves- 
sels of  both  upper  poles  were  ligated  in  addition  to  the 
sympathectomy,  the  primary  results  were  good,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  announce  a  permanent  cure. 

The  Orbital  Approach  to  the  Cavernous  Sinus. 
H.\RRis  Peyton  Mosher.     The  Laryngoscope,  1914. 

Mosher's  plan  is  to  gain  access  to  the  cavernous  sinus 
through  the  inner  half  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Such  an  operation  was  performed 
on  a  patient  after  experiments  on  the  cadaver,  but  the 
man  died  in  a  few  days.  An  autopsy  proved  that  the 
cavernous  sinus  had  not  been  entered.  The  writer  then 
began  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  cadaver  which 
resulted  in  his  perfecting  the  following  operation:  The 
globe  of  the  eye  is  removed  and  the  orbit  cleaned  out. 
Then  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  tied.  The  groove  in  which 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  runs  is  found  and  the  perios- 
teum is  then  separated  from  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  opening  is  made  with  a 
chisel  from  the  notch  for  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  opening 
is  enlarged  outward.  The  dura  is  then  elevated,  the  sinus 
is  exposed  and  a  blunt-pointed  knife  is  inserted,  and  car- 
ried forward  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Through  this  opening  a  small  curette  may  be  carried  back- 
ward through   the   whole   sinus. 

Advjuices  in.  the  Treatment  of  Gonorrhea.  S.  W.  Moor- 
HEAD.  Philadelphia.  The  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1914. 

Moorhead  advocates  the  use  of  the  abortive  treatment  in 
cases  seen  early,  as  advocated  by  Ballenger — the  sealing 
of  a  freshly  prepared  5  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  in 
the  urethra  by  means  of  collodion.  This  is  repeated  daily 
for  five  days,  when  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the 
disease  will  be  found  cured.  In  chronic  gonorrhea  the 
use  of  electrically  heated  sounds  retained  for  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  120°  F.  is  recommended; 
also  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  to  carry  ions  of  sil- 
ver, zinc  or  copper  into  the  periurethral  tissues.  In  cases 
seen  too  late  to  attempt  the  abortive  treatment,  5  per  cent 
argyrol  or  J4  per  cent  protargol  hand  injections  four  times 
daily,  to  be  retained  for  five  minutes,  are  advised.  After 
the  gonocQcci  have  disappeared,  one  per  cent  zinc  sulphate 
should  be  used. 


The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Nephroptosis  by  Occlusion 
of  the  Perinephric  Fascial  Sac.  (.Capsular  Occlu- 
sion). C.  B.  LoCKWOOD,  London.  British  Medical 
Journal,  October  3,  1914. 

Lockwood  criticizes  the  conventional  operations  for  an- 
choring movable  kidneys  upon  two  grounds.  1.  The  very 
frequent  recurrences.  2.  Because  they  interfere  with  the 
normal  mobility  of  the  kidney.  Lockwood  believes  that 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  kidneys  has  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  their  function.  He  then  describes  the  anatomy 
of  the  perinephric  fascial  sac  and  shows  that  in  nephrop- 
tosis the  kidney  prolapses,  not  because  of  dislocation  of 
this  sac.  but  because  the  sac  has  become  too  capacious. 
Based  upon  this  principle.  Lockwood  has  devised  an  opera- 
tion in  which  the  perinephric  sac  is  shortened  at  its  lower 
pole  by  appropriately  placed  sutures,  permitting  the  kidney 
to  remain  in  its  normal  position  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining its  mobility.  Lockwood  reports  four  cases  in 
which  the  operation  proved  successful. 

Experimental   Studies  Upon  Extirpation  of  the  Lung. 

{ExpcrimcntiUe  Studien  ueber  die  Lungenexstirpa- 
tion.)  K.  Kaw,\mura,  Japan.  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
fuer  Chirurgie,  Vol.  131,  Parts  3  and  4. 

The  results  of  various  methods  of  pneumectomy  were 
analyzed  and  the  final  outcome  determined,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting series  of  operations  upon  dogs.  It  was  shown 
that  the  animals  thrive  indefinitely  after  removal  of  one 
lung,  and  even  after  amputation  of  part  of  the  remaining 
lung.  Young  animals  grow  in  an  approximately  normal 
manner  after  extirpation  of  one  lung. 

At  the  operation  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  closure  of 
the  bronchial  stump.  Willy  Meyer's  method  (crushing,  and 
inversion  by  several  tiers  of  sutures)  was  found  the  most 
reliable,  but  cannot  be  applied  when  the  main  bronchus  is 
short  or  in  small  animals.  Kawamura  reports  satisfactory 
results  in  many  cases  in  which  he  divided  the  pulmonary 
hilus  between  clamps,  ligated  the  vessels  and  bronchi  by 
sutures  passed  through  their  walls,  and  made  a  careful 
continuous  suture  of  the  chest-wall. 

The  positive'  pressure  apparatus  used  at  the  operations 
was  found  more  satisfactory  than  the  negative  pressure 
ones.  There  were  no  instances  in  which  fluid  collected  in 
the  thorax  after  removal  of  the  lung.  The  remaining  lung 
is  already  increased  in  size  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  increase  reaches  its  maximum  in  thirty  to  sixty  days 
after  pneumectomy.  The  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
lung  is  filled  in,  in  the  above  mentioned  time,  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  remaining  lung,  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
and  diaphragm,  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  sinking  of 
the  upper  thoracic  aperture  and  lateral  chest  wall.  Pro- 
nounced scoliosis  with  convexity  towards  the  operated  side 
develops  regularly. 

The  microscopic  changes  in  the  remaining  lung  were  of 
considerable  interest.  Soon  after  the  operation  the  pic- 
ture was  that  of  acute  vesicular  emphysema;  this  changed 
gradually  to  one  of  ''vicarious"  emphysema.  Although 
hyperplasia  of  the  lung  was  never  observed,  a  true  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  developed  regularly.  The  vessels 
of  the  lung,  at  first  dilated,  subsequently  proliferate. 

All  of  Kawamura's  observations  indicate  the  feasibility 
of  pneumectomy,  from  the  viewpoints  of  technic  and  ulti- 
mate outlook. 

A  Study  of  Tuberculous  Lesions  in  Infants  and  Young 

Children,    Based    on    Post-Mortem    Examinations. 

M.\RTHA     WoLLSTEiN     and     Frederick     H.     Bartlktt. 

American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  November, 

1914. 

In  1320  post-mortem  examinations  made  at  the  Babies' 

Hospital  of  New  York  City,  178  cases  showed  tuberculous 

lesions.     In   a  very  careful  analysis  of  these   latter  cases 

the  authors  come  to  the   following  conclusions: 

The  largest  number  were  of  inhalation  origin,  as  shown 
by  the  large  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary 
lesions  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  body.  The  ab- 
sence of  tuberculous  lesions  from  the  lungs  in  fourteen 
cases  and  the  presence  of  tubercular  lesions  in  the  bron- 
chial nodes  in  seven  of  these  seems  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 
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-.ble   lor  the  tubercle  bacillus  to  pass  through  the  lungs 
A  ■xhr.'M   localizing  there.     The   marked   tendency  to   rapid 
neral    dissemination     of    the    tuberculous     lesions 
'Ut  the  body  in  infants  less  than  a  year  old  is  well 
The   survival   of   any   young   infant   infected   with 
!i:'  ■■:  ulosis     for     more   than    six   months    is    very    remote, 
while    healing   of   tuberculous   lesions   in    young    infants   is 
practically  out  of  the  question.     In  the  entire  series  not  a 
single  healed  tuberculous  lesion  was  encountered,  and  at- 
tempts  at    healing,   shown   by    calcified   areas,   were    found 
only  f"vc  t  mes  in  the  lung  and  thirteen  times  in  lymph- 
i:  sulation  of  tuberculous  lesions  was  not  en- 

i  his  series  of  cases,  nor  was  congenital  tubcr- 


Non-Operative   Treatment   of   Tuberculous   Glands   of 

the  Neck,     k      T      Mmrri-.     New     York.     X<~u-    york 
.U.-J:,  J.  Journal,  October  3,  1914. 

Morris   c   ncludes   his   paper   with   the    following   signifi- 
ed"'     ■    -    "Previous  to  ten  years  ago  1  operated  many 

!  'urse  of  the  year  for  the  removal  of  tuber- 

of  the  neck,  but  during  the  past  ten  years 
1  iia.t  ...■;  ..perated  once  for  non-suppurating  glands." 
The  only  mdication.  according  to  Morris,  is  incision  and 
drsinaee  of  '.iippurating  glands.  Of  non-operative 
j^^.u  1  \i  ...  — .immends  the  following:  1.  Injection 
.  lution  of  iodoform  in  oil.     From  one 

t  injected  into  each  one  of  the  glands 

..  -.ali  of  three  or  four  days.    2.  Active 

)  y  the  alternate  application  of  hot  and 

1  the   neck.     3.   High    frequency   current 

or  T-r.i>      -»     1  ii:,erculin.     Morris  has  seen  marked  benefit 
from  all  four  methods. 
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Kana 
closure 


C"      .re  of  the  Trifacial  Foramina.    A.  B. 

.1.     Journal   Ainertcan    Mfdical  Asso- 
10,   IVU 

vci    reports    an   experimental    study    of   osteoplastic 

of  the  trifacial   foramina.     The  experiments  were 

1   .1  .,...    ,11.1   three   methods   were   tried:    (a)    .^vul- 

■vith   curettage   of    the   canal,    breaking 

-n   and   covering   the    area  as   well   as 

•■  ■  •'  adjacent  periosteum,     (b)   /Xvul- 

.  <-  of  the  canal  and  a  transplant 

other   part   of   the  body,      (c) 

.  ...ettage  of  the  canal,  and  a  trans- 

the  canal.     These  methods  are  illus- 

the  nerve  it  was  found  that  the  best 

'    '  ••    graspinij   the   nerve    firmly    and 

:!  from  tlve  to  ten  minutes  were 

c.     Detailed   reports   of   the   ex- 

lii  iii-'Ugh  they  were  kept.     In  series 

c   canal    with   pedicle   periosteum    flap, 

.-  uniformly   successful   in  obliterating 

-.  -   thoroughly   done.     There   was 

!ig    the    adjacent    periosteum    in 

In  the   second  group,   B,  the 

successful,   the   nerve  growing 

cases.     In  the  third  groU[>  with 

':  transplant  of  bone  to  till  the 

A  ere  successful  excepting  when 

•vas   rather  common  on   account 

!  in  thr  mouth.     When  success- 

"    .vcd      These   results. 

•cation     in     various 

.e   mea.surc    in    the 

■■v.r-A   .iiher   measures   fail 

"dicated  when  a  .ganglion 

.<nd   Spiller   can   t>e  done 

injection.*   give  CMiuiderable 

report*  a  case  of  the  prarlical 

'    •-    -sfii-h   hi-   r-;irratrd   <.n   the 

•1    nerve   with 

in     infra- 

'.  ingcnng  the 

the    facial   nerve 

of  the  jaw  m  the 

-.imen   was   plugged 

*itli  ..  Ill      r  the  !i^i.«  with    periosteum  al- 

ic    lower   operation    on    the    dental    nerve    a 


crucial  incision  was  made  in  the  periosteum  under  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  over  the  area  of  the  nerve  and  a  small 
button  taken  out  with  the  trephine  down  to  the  medulla. 
The  canal  was  then  curetted  and  the  Ijuttcii  replaced,  but 
rotated  so  that  the  destroyed  canal  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  canal  of  the  bone.  He  presents  this  paper  as  an  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  study,  but  does  not  advocate  the 
operation  until  he  and  others  have  had  further  experience 
with   It. 

Muscle  B6und  Feet.  Rl'ssel  .\.  Hidbs,  New  York. 
Scu-  York  Mfdual  Journal,  October  24.  1914. 
By  "muscle  bound  feet"  Hibbs  refers  to  a  rather  com- 
mon malady,  in  which  the  patient  is  prevented  from  walk- 
ing long  distances  because  of  incomplete  tlexion  of  the 
foot.  Normal  flexion  is  obtainable  up  to  70"  or  80°,  but 
in  these  patients  only  90"  is  possible.  The  condition,  Hibbs 
says,  is  due  to  shortening  of  the  posterior  leg  muscles,  and 
is  associated  with  a  great  variety  of  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient is  easily  tired  upon  walking,  the  feet  are  painful,  the 
gait  is  inflexible,  some  have  backache,  and  others  have 
Slartin"s  metatarsalgia.  In  addition,  these  patients  are  fre- 
quently of  the  nervous  type.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
sign  mentioned  above,  there  may  be  lateral  deformity  (ab- 
duction), flat  feet,  and  a  poor  circulation  as  evidenced  by 
cold  and  clammy  feet.  To  cure  the  condition,  Hibbs  rec- 
ommends incision  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendo  /Xchilles, 
lengthening  of  the  tendon  to  the  sufticicnt  requirement,  and 
closure  of  the  sheath  Hibbs  has  found  this  operation  cura- 
tive in  3ii  cases. 

Extension  of  the  Calcaneus.     (Die   Drahicxtcnsion   am 
Calcaneus.)     E.    GtLi.s>KV,    ISerlin.     Zcntralblatl     fur 
Chirurgif,  .August  22,   1914. 
Steinmann's  cjriginal  communication  upon  his  method  of 
obtaining  extension   in    fractures  of   the   femur  advocated 
perforation   of   the   condyles   of    the    femur.     Klapp   modi- 
fied this  method  by  suggesting  that  the  calcaneus  be  cm- 
ployed   for  this  purpose.     Now  Gelinsky  suggests  that  the 
attachment   of  the   tendo   .Achilles  is  the  best   method,  be- 
cause  it  does  away   with   the  perforation   of   bone  and   its 
possible  consequences ;  furthermore  it  is  far  more  feasible. 

On  an  Unfamiliar  Action  of  the  X-ray  and  its  Ther- 
apeutic   Value,     i  Leber     eine     unbelaniile     M'iri-un./ 
Jcr  l\.:i.:,iciislrah',cn  und  Hire   Iherafeulisclie  I'eni-er- 
turn/  )       H       Eckstein.      Uerlin.      Herliner     Klinische 
It'ochensclirift,  September  7,  1914. 
Having  noticed  upon  his  own  person  that  the  j-ray  had 
a  marked  effect  in  relieving  pain  after  an  injury,  Eckstein 
has  since  applied  the  x-ray  to  many  cases  of  localized  pain 
throughout  the  body.     He  has  used   it  in  contusions,   frac- 
tures,  dislocations,   inflammatory    swellings   of     the   joints, 
and   finds   that   one  or  more  applications  usually   suffice   to 
relieve  pain.    Eckstein  applies  it  through  a  hard  or  medium 
hard  ful>e,  with  0.4  or  02  milliampere  current  at  a  distance 
of  15  to  X)  cm.  for  two  to  seven  minutes.     At   first  no  fil- 
ter is  used;   later  he  uses  an  aluminum  or  lead   filter. 

Transfusion — Direct  and  Indirect.  Simplified  Methods. 
H  .M.  IIekniieim  and  .\.  I'.  Jo.sts.  lialtimore. 
Southern   Medical  Journal,    Novemlier,    1914. 

The  authors  descril>e  Kimplon's  glass  cylinder  method 
and  Lindeman's  syringe  method  of  blocKl  transfusion  and 
then  compare  these  with  their  own  method  of  ilircct 
transfusion  by  means  of  a  canula.  They  cl.iim  that  the 
latter  has  distinct  advantages  over  the  indirect  methods, 
in  that  first  it  needs  less  special  apparatus  and  second  the 
transfusion  can  t>e  interrupted  and  again  started  if  neces- 
sary. They  describe  a  case  in  which  a  sudilen  hemorrhage 
occurred  from  an  intestinal  ulcer.  .\  transfusion  was 
started  and  continued  until  the  patient  was  ready  for  a 
ga»tro-entero<itomy  During  the  btlrr  operation  the  ran- 
ulae  were  left  in  l>oih  the  donor's  and  recipient's  vessels. 
During  the  enterostomy  the  i>alient'»  condition  became  bad 
and  it  was  possible  to  relieve  him  at  once  by  means  of  a 
continuation  of  the  transfusion. 

The  authors  advocate  strongly  the  use  of  blood-pressure 
readings  in  order  to  delrrmine  how  much  blood  hai  passed 
to  the  recipient. 
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Cancer  of  the  Tongue,  Based  Upon  the  Study  of  One 
Hundred  Cases.  Jos.  C.  Bloodcood,  Baltimore.     Can- 
adian Journal    of    Medicine  and  Surgery,   September, 
1914. 
This  study  has  led  to  some  remarkable  conclusions.     It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  failure  to  cure  when  can- 
cer of  the  tongue  is  fully  developed  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
neglect  to  remove  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
below  the  cancer.     The  high  mortality  after  the  operation 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  removal    of    the  floor  of  the  mouth 
without  removing  at  the  same  time  a  section  of  the  lower 
jaw.     If  operated  on  very  early,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  growth  with  a  good  margin  of  healthy  tissue.     In  such 
cases  there  are  almost   100  per  cent  of  recoveries. 

The  author  proceeds  as  follows :  The  glands  of  the  neck 
are  first  removed  and,  after  the  operation,  their  connec- 
tion with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  below  the  lesion  is  thor- 
oughly burned  with  the  cautery  and  the  wound  closed. 
Then  the  lesion  in  the  tongue  or  fioor  of  the  mouth  is 
attacked  with  the  electro-cautery.  The  application  of  this 
is  usually  repeated  two  or  more  times,  until  everything  is 
destroyed  down  to  the  area  of  the  first  cauterization  from 
below.  The  healed  skin  flap  of  the  first  operation  forms 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  prevents  an  oral  fistula.  In  the 
author's  most  recent  cases  the  operation  has  been  done  in 
three  stages.  When  the  author  considers  the  cases  (four- 
teen in  all)  personally  operated  on  by  him  by  these  new 
methods  in  the  past  five  years,  he  finds  that  there  has  been 
no  post-operative  mortality  and  so  far  but  one  patient  is 
dead  of  recurrent  carcinoma.  When  86  other  cases  oper- 
ated upon  by  methods  previously  used  are  considered,  the 
advantage  of  the  new  technic  is  apparent,  for  formerly 
there  was  a  post-operative  mortality  of  22  per  cent. 
Bloodgood  concludes  as  follows:  "We  have,  therefore,  ap- 
parently conquered  the  technic  of  operations  for  cancer  of 
the  tongue.  Now,  if  we  can  educate  men  to  come  earlier, 
we  shall  probably  conquer  the  disease." 
Gastric  Cancer  in  the  Young.  A  Study  of  Sixteen 
Instances  in  Patients  Under  the  Age  of  Thirty-one. 
Frank  Smithies.  Chicago.  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  November  21,  1914. 
With  an  analysis  of  sixteen  cases  of  gastric  cancer  in 
patients  under  the  age  of  31,  Smithies  reviews  the  statis- 
tics derived  elsewhere  and  the  recognized  types  of  the 
disease.  Six  instances,  some  of  them  dubious,  have  been 
recorded  in  patients  below  the  age  of  10.  In  the  second 
decade  thirteen  cases  have  been  reported,  but  in  five  of 
these  there  were  no  reliable  pathologic  reports.  In  the 
thirteen  cases  in  the  third  decade  there  were  also  a  few, 
but  in  a  few  of  these  there  was  a  seemingly  malig- 
nant gastric  disease.  In  his  total  group  of  721  patholog- 
ically demonstrated  gastric  cancers  from  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  the  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago,  the  percentage  of 
youthful  cases  was  2.2.  There  were  nine  females  and 
seven  males;  the  youngest  aged  18,  the  oldest  30;  the 
average  age  27.8  years.  In  12  per  cent  of  the  thirteen 
there  was  a  family  history  of  cancer.  Apparenty  occupa- 
tion was  not  a  causal  factor.  Two  types  of  histories  are 
noted,  the  first  including  cases  of  a  pernicious  gastric 
affection  of  progressive  course  appeared  with  no  preced- 
ing stomach  ailment.  In  the  second  group  there  was  a 
previous  history  of  gastric  complaints  conforming  to  the 
type  usually  called  peptic  ulcer.  Two  of  the  sixteen  cases 
fall  into  the  first  class  and  the  average  duration  was  4.5 
months.  In  the  other  fourteen  the  patients  had  been  af- 
fected for  an  average  of  4.8  years  with  some  gastric  mal- 
function which  in  its  early  stages  had  been  roughly  classed 
as  dyspepsia.  In  five  of  the  cases  the  syndrome  was  that 
of  gastric  ulcer.  In  four  cases  the  so-called  ulcer  fea- 
tures were  definite  in  some  stage  in  the  early  period  and 
in  four  other  cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  ulcer  of 
an  irregular  type.  In  their  remaining  case  there  had  been 
gall-stone  attacks  for  four  years  and  stones  were  found 
on  laparotomy.  The  later  stage  of  all  in  group  two  was 
typical  of  gastric  malignancy.  This  period  averaged  7.8 
months,  the  shortest  three  weeks,  the  longest  nearly  three 
years.  The  malignant  course  in  this  group  took  nearly 
half  again  as  much  time  on  the  average  as  that  in  group 
one.  In  six  instances  the  appetite  was  poor  and  consti- 
pation was  the  rule  in  all.  In  the  malignant  stage  there 
was  marked  loss  of  weight,  in  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 


ease, intermittent.  Some  degree  of  pain  was  noted  in  all 
cases,  in  two  instances  suggesting  perforation.  In  the 
two  cases  of  the  first  group  it  was  never  severe,  but  was 
continuous  and  generally  aggravated  by  food  and  drink. 
In  the  other  fourteen  it  came  in  spells  or  attacks  in  twelve. 
In  seven  instances  it  had  a  fairly  definite  relation  to  in- 
digestion ;  in  four  instances,  even  after  malignancy  was 
shown,  the  food  relief  of  pain  persisted,  but  in  ten  it 
changed  to  food  aggravation  of  pain.  There  was  abdom- 
inal tenderness  in  all  and  tumor  was  palpated  in  six  cases 
of  the  entire  series.  Eructations  and  pyrosis  were  com- 
monly noted,  and  vomiting  at  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Hemoglobin  estimation  in  some  cases  aver- 
aged 66  per  cent ;  and  in  ten  blood  was  chemically  demon- 
strated in  the  stools.  In  fifteen  cases  important  facts  were 
demonstrated  by  test-meals.  Gastric  motility  was  affected 
in  eleven  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  had  occurred. 
Achylia  appeared  in  none  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  was 
absent  in  but  one  instance.  Combined  hydrochloric  and 
acid  salts  averaged  18.1,  ranging  from  0  to  SO.  Lactic 
acid  was  demonstrated  in  six  cases  and  altered  blood 
chemically  shown  in  gastric  contents  twelve  times.  The 
Boas-Oppler  bacillus  was  recognized  six  times  and  yeasts 
and  sarcinae  were  present  in  eight.  The  laparotomy  find- 
ings showed  the  pylorus  involved  in  five,  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  some  part  of  the  gastric  surface  in  nine ;  infiltra- 
tion of  the  cardia  in  one  and  one  case  of  general  carcino- 
sis. Lymph-nodes  had  been  invaded  in  fourteen  and  sec- 
ondary growth  demonstrated  in  other  organs  in  nine.  In 
eight,  medullary  cancerous  ulcers  were  present.  In  the 
others,  adenocarcinoma  of  the  common  type.  In  five 
cases  some  form  of  resection  was  performed;  in  seven 
drainage  operations  to  fit  the  case,  and  in  four  only  explo- 
ration was  possible.  Nine  patients  died  within  one  and 
one-quarter  years  following  operation.  To  the  other  pa- 
tients a  lease  of  life  from  two  to  more  than  five  years 
was  granted.  A  tabulated  summary  of  the  cases  accom- 
panies the  paper. 

Bacteriology  of  Cholecystitis  and  Its  Production  by 
Injection  of  Streptococci.  E.  C.  Rosenow,  Chicago. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Novem- 
ber 21.  1914. 
Little  attention  has  been  given  heretofore  to  the  bac- 
teriology of  the  tissues  of  the  gall-bladder  wall  in  chole- 
cystitis. He  gives  an  account  of  the  bacteriologic  find- 
ings in  a  case  and  of  experimental  work  on  producing 
cholecystitis  in  animals.  The  strains  of  streptococci  pro- 
ducing cholecystitis  are  strikingly  similar  and  resemble 
those  from  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  The  lesions  most  com- 
monly observed  other  than  cholecystitis,  when  these  strep- 
tococci are  injected,  especially  in  rabbits,  are  an  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  hepatitis  about  the  gall-bladder  myositis,  and 
myocarditis,  arthritis,  appendicitis,  and  colitis.  He  says: 
"The  common  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  wall  of  the 
infected  gall-bladder  and  in  the  center  of  gall-stones,  often 
in  pure  culture,  while  absent  from  the  bile,  and  their  affin- 
ity for  the  gall-bladder  in  animals,  are  strong  evidence 
that  streptococci  are  the  cause  of  cholecystitis  in  man  far 
more  frequently  than  is  believed,  and  serves  to  explain  the 
good  results  reported  by  some  as  following  cholecystec- 
tomy in  cases  of  myocarditis,  arthritis,  and  other  condi- 
tions." 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pericystitis.  Eugene  Ful- 
ler, New  York.  Medical  Record,  October  3,  1914. 
In  the  operation  of  seminal  vesiculatomy,  performed 
for  the  relief  of  the  usual  symptoms,  mainly  sexual. 
Fuller  noted  that  the  cystitis,  which  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  such  symptoms,  cleared  up  after  the  operation. 
This  led  to  cystoscopic  examination  of  such  bladders,  and 
he  found  tliat  the  cystitis  was  confined  to  the  base  of  the 
organ,  in  fact  to  that  part  of  the  bladder  lying  over  the 
seminal  vesicles.  Fuller  classifies  these  inflammations, 
therefore,  as  pericystitis.  Further  experience  has  shown 
Fuller  that  these  inflammations  are  sometimes  very  ex- 
tensive and  occupy  nearly  the  entire  bladder  mucosa.  The 
important  point  that  Fuller  emphasizes  is  that  the  usual 
treatment  of  cystitis,  viz.,  irrigations,  drainage,  etc.,  do 
no  good  in  these  cases;  indeed  they  may  even  do  harm. 
The  only  rational  and  effective  treatment  is  seminal  vesicu- 
latomy.    Fuller   reports   in   detail  three  illustrated   cases. 
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